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ADDRESS. 


yz N commencing an undertaking of this 
N. kind, it is customary at the outset 
to state the desires and intentions of 
the promoters, that the public may under- 
stand what it is to which their support is 
solicited. 
Our desire then, is tO cultivate a taste | 
for Natural History among the young. 


boyhood, it becomes exceedingly difficult 
to find an occupation that will interest 
them, and take up their leisure time, with- 
out exercising a more or less deleterious 
influence over their future life. There are 
sidered ‘“‘ manly ” 
toindulgein. Fishing, shooting, boating 
or cricket are the principal out door amuse- 
ments that are offered to our rising youth, 
and in many places scarcely any of these 
. within reach. The bicycle has recently 

quired popularity, but it is a costly | 
e Billiards, cards, the theatre, or the | 
concert hall seem to be the chiet attractions 


come tavern frequenting, dr ake gaming 
and bad company. Many a young man | 
em date his ruin from the day he was first 


When lads get too big for the games of | 


but few out door pursuits that are con- | 
enough for young men | 


for indoor occupation, and along with these | 


‘induced to join a billiard club or enter a 
tavern. For young ladies, with country 
residences, there are a few amusements 
offered; but for those a little lower in the 
social scale, there is really nothing of the 
sort, and to take a purposeless ramble is 
perhaps the best they can do: Natural 
History offers a pursuit that is not only 
attractive in itself, but tends more than 
-most things to enlarge and improve the 
mind. It leads to healthful out door work 
during summer, and to pleasant and profit- 
able home study during the winter. No 
| headache, shaking hand or empty pocket 


results from it, and it may be safely held 


| 


out to young men as a most fascinating 
amusement in the first place, and a most 


interesting study for those who are disposed 


to go below the surface and give a little 
' thought to it. 


The collection of butterflies, moths, 
beetles, birds and their eggs, shells, dried 
plants, fossils, &c., &c., serves to beguile the 
leisure of many a score of those who seek 
for pleasure of a higher class than can be 
found in the drinking bar or the concert 
hall. 
'the taste for such pursuits, and we will 
not so 


We wish to foster and encourage 


endeayour to make our Magazine, 


scientific as to frighten or discourage the — 
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beginner, nor yet so general as to give no 
While we will 
endeavour to help the mere collector, we 
will, at the same time, try to induce him 


information to the student. 


to study, and observe, as well as collect. 
It will be seen, then; that this Magazine, 
will interfere in no way with the existing 
periodicals, but serve rather as an intro- 
duction to them. It is specially intended 
for beginners, 'and for those who are going 
to begin, though we hope to have the pat- 
ronage of all naturalists who desire to see 
the rising generation follow in their steps. 
How, when and where specimens in various 
departments of Natural History may 
be obtained ; how they may be preserved 
and arranged; and how they may be 
known, will be a feature in our paper. 
Illustrations will be given in the text 
ad- 
Occasional lithographed plates 
will help to elucidate difficult points. Ex- 
change will also have a place in ourcolumns, 
and we hope to establish an exchange club 


whenever they can be used with 
vantage. 


on a wider basis than has yet been at- 
tempted. How often we see that Jones 
has Machaon and wants Sinapis, Brown has 
Simapis and wants Hyale, while Robinson 
has Hyale and wants Machaon. These, how- 
ever, are easier to bring together than the 
following :—Smith collects Lepidoptera, 
but lives where a rare shell is obtainable ; 
Williams collects shells, but lives in a good 
locality for birds and eges; while Thomp- 
son wants eggs or birds, and can get good 
moths and butterflies. We will try to 
meet one or both of these cases. Records 
of capture or discovery of rarities will 
be welcomed. Mere lists of species 
will not be printed unless of excep- 


but we will gladly | 
Space will | 


tional interest, 
receive notes on Local Fauna. 


be found for questions and answers, and — 


better to ask a very simple question than 
remain in ignorance. We will also en-| 
deavour to name any specimens sent to us 


for that purpose. 


love of Natural History in the young, and ‘ 
to smooth the path of the beginner. 


NOTICES. 


The Young Naturalist is published in time to 
reach subscribers by Saturday Morning in each 
week. It maybe had in the ordinary way through 
any Bookseller, or POST FREE, as under :— [1 


Single Copies, 14d. each ;_ 1s. 6d. per Quarter $ : 


6s. per Annum. Three Copies to one Address 3d., 
or 3s. 3d., per Quarter ; 13s. per Annum. 


will act as Agents, will be supplied at 1od. pel 
dozen copies. 


one week in advance. 


All orders or other communications must b 
sent to JOHN E. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, Wes 
Hartlepool, S.L. Mos.ey, Primrose Hill, Hudders| 
field; or to BowrErs BrotTuHeErs, Publishers 
146, Walworth Road, and 3, Fairford Grove, Lowe} ,. 

Kennington Lane, S.E. 
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I should be glad to send good specimens of 
sepidoptera, in return for Icheneumons, accom- 


vhat species they were bred.—S. D. Bairstow, 
Noodland Mount, Huddersfield. 

I have a quantity of birds’ eggs and Lepidop- 
era to spare. I want larveof Lepidoptera and 
3aw-flies, and recently caught Dragon Flies.— 
3. L. Mositey, Primrose Hill, Huddersfield. 

I have good specimens of D Carpophaga, A 
3asilinea, and A Ulmata. I shall be glad to 
xchange for Butterflies.—J.J. Dixon, Hart Street, 
Tartlepool. 


-Duplicates—Ceesiata, Rubiginata, Salicata(a few | 

air).— Desiderata, A Crategi, Adippe, Athalia, 
hind numerous Common Moths.—J. FIRTH, 88, 
Woodlands Road, Manningham, Bradford. 


Leucophearia (Males), 
cesiata, Rubiginata, Chi.—Desiderata, Gono- | 
itigma, Angularia, Omicronaria, Sylvata, &e.— | 
 W. CARTER, 168, Priestman Street, Manning- | 
aam, Bradford. 


- Duplicates — Ulmata, | 


ENTOMOLOGY AND BOTANY 
AS PURSUITS FOR LADIES. 


By Mrs. HUTCHINSON, LEOMINSTER. 


[HE want has long been felt of a periodical on 
Natural History more suitable for young beginners 
than any of the excellent but more scientific 
works which have been for some time before the 
oublic. To meet this want THE YOUNG 
, NATURALIST is started, and in this, its first num- 
yer, I wish to draw the attention of parents and 
all intrusted with the education of youth, to the 
amusement and instruction to be derived from the 
oursuit of Natural History. Allits various branches 
may be followed with the greatest advantage, 
and will often yield an amount of pleasure to be 
obtained from no other source. In some of our 
largest and best Boys’ Schools, this is acknow- 
ledged ; and numerous are the collections of Plants, 
Insects and Birds’ eggs, begun there during play- 
hours, and giving a taste for such pursuits which 
continues through life. 

But, as a rule, young ladies are less in the habit 
of having their attention directed to natural objects, 
and it is especially to them I desire to recommend 


yanied, when possible, by notes stating from | 


'and sometimes not even that ? 
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Botany and Entomology—studies whichcharmingly 
go ‘‘ hand in hand,” and are strictly feminine. 

To dwellers in the country, they render every 
walk delightful, for no season of the year is with- 
out its special objects of interest, and every lane 
or meadow may offer something new. 

Flowers are so very lovely that everybody plucks 
them in passing, and has words of admiration to 
bestow upon their beauty and fragrance ; and is it 
not rather sad to think how many persons are un- 
able to tell more than their common English name, 
And, however 
beautiful a flower may seem to a superficial ob- 
server, its interest would be enhanced tenfold if 
its class, genus and species were sought out, and a 


_ full knowledge of the plant in hand thus obtained. 


Nor is it only as instruction and amusement to 
self that Botany may be recommended; it may be 


_the happy lot of any young student to benefit man- 


kind by the discovery of a rare or unknown plant. 


Such a thing has been done this very year, by the 


finding, in this well-worked country, of a plant be- 
fore totally unknown, to science ; and, a few years 
ago, a lovely Orchid, hitherto known only as a 
native of Siberia, was discovered, by a lady, bloom- 
ing in a wood near Bromyard, Herefordshire. 

Still more is this the case with Insects. A year 
never passes without additions to our fauna; and 
the want of more labourers is felt, for, however 
diligent the many Entomologists which Great 
Britain can boast of, may be, there is still many a 
bright and lovely spot never yet visited by one. 
When it is remembered how very local many 
species are, everybody must feel that there is still 
a great amount of work to be done before a com- 
plete knowledge of the insects of Great Britain 
is acquired. 

The various orders of Insects are all deeply in- 
teresting, but I think I may venture to say that the 
Lepidoptera are the best study for a lady; anda 
rich field of delight they offer, from their bright 
and varied colours, and their wonderful habits 
It is to the study of these habits that I particularly 
wish to draw the attention of the beginner. 

To commence with the earliest stage. No per- 
son, who has not devoted attention to the subject, 


can imagine the beauty of the various forms and _ 
markings of the ova, or eggs, of Butterflies and. 


Moths, nor of the numerous modes in which they 
are deposited and arranged—often with a nicety 
that would baffle man’s skill to imitate, and always 
with an unfailing instinct as to the needs of the 


SS SS: 


_— 
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tiny larva, or caterpillars, when they hatch. Those 
species that remain in the egg state during the 
winter, if likely to suffer from the cold, are pro- 
tected, by the mother Moth, in one way or other. 
Thus, Hriogaster Lanestris the Small Eggar, which 
emerges very early in the year, is endowed with 
‘instinct teaching her that frost and snow, though 
gone for a few bright days, may return again ; after 
laying her ova, with the most marvellous neatness, 
round a spray of hawthorn or blackthorn, she 
exudes a glutinous moisture, with which she covers 
them, and then proceeds to denude herself of the 
downy scales of her own body, to clothe them 
with. Other species which deposit their ova in 
warm weather, to hatch in a few days, place them 
on an open leaf, attached to a blade of grass, or 
merely scattered about. And if ova are beautiful, 
how much more may be said for larvee or cater- 
pillars ! Everything combines to make them in- 
teresting—colour, form, markings, and the mar- 
Vellous instinct that teaches them to hide from the 
sight of their many foes, or to fall to the earth and 
sham death, if necessary for their own preservation. 
Again, when full fed they feel a season of helpless- 
ness at hand, and they crawl into the earth, or 
spin cocoons of singular form and substance, ac- 
cording to their families, where they remain during 
Some 
cocoons so closely resemble the bark of the tree or 
substance to which they are attached, that it is 
most difficult to determine where the bark ends 
and the cocoon begins. 


the time they are pupz or chrysalides. 


Must it not fill every enquiring mind with won- 
der, how caterpillars can form these assimilating 
-cases within which to enclose themselves? Surely 
to watch these various transformations, and to be- 
hold the perfect insect, or imago, emerge in all its 
beauty, must afford an amount of healthy amuse- 
ment far above what can be offered by many 
pursuits that have more votaries ! 

Nor is it only young people who may, with ad- 
vantage, study Entomology. The charge, some 
times made, of its being a puerile amusement is a 
great mistake. Grown up persons may learn 
much, and benefit themselves and others, by the 
pursuit of Entomology, combined with Botany— 
the knowledge of the latter greatly assisting the 
former. 

We all know where it is recorded of Solomon 
that ‘“‘he spake of trees, from the cedar tree that 
is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall; he spake also of beasts, and of 


fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes,” thns 
proving that Solomon, in his wisdom, did not con- 
sider the study of Natural History beneath his 
notice. Let everyone, therefore, with a taste for 
natural objects, cultivate it as a source of much 
instructive amusement which will increase year by 
year as they become better able to fully under- 
stand the wonders of the Book of Nature. 


LEPIDOPTERA 
I NooN: 0 V4EsMeBok Re 
‘WHEN chill November’s surly blast 
Makes fields and forests bare,” 
We must not expect to find many butterflies and 
moths. Butterflies, indeed, there arenone. Those 
which live over the winter have long ago retired to 
their quarters, and, though an occasional Peacock, 
or Tortoiseshell, or Red Admiral, may be found on 
the roof of an out-house, these are not captured in 
the sense generally used, which does not refer to 
insects hybernating. A large number of moths are 
also taking their winter’s sleep, and it is really 
wonderful how successful they are in concealing 
themselves. | Who can tell to what sort of places 
many species of moths retire? We shall always be 
pleased to record the discovery of any of them. 
The following list of moths on the wing during 

this month is taken from Mr. Merrin’s very useful 
‘*Lepidopterists’ Calendar :” 

P Populi 

H. Pennaria 


A Segetum 
C Vaccinii, H 
Spadicea, H 
Erythrocephala, H 
S Satellitia, H 
D Rubiginea, H 
H Croceago, H 
D Templi, H 
M Oxyacanthze 
P Plumigera C Exoleta, 
L Vitellina C Chamomille, H 
H means that the insect lives over the winter, and 
reappears in spring. 
Several of these are common enough to be obs 
tained in most places. 


H <Aurantiaria 
Defoliaria 

C Brumata 
Boreata 

O Dilutata 

C Psittacata, H 

P Cassinea 


In an ordinary locality, 
ten or twelve of them should be taken ; and ina 
good one, from fifteen to twenty. A few words 
about each of them may be useful. 

PCCILOCAMPA POPULI, the December Moth, is 
generally distributed both in England and Ireland, 
but is not very common. It comes out about the 
end of the month, and should be looked for on tree 
trunks, on palings, or on gas lamps, to which it is 


» $retimes attracted by the light. If the ‘weather 
.. Htoo severe at the time it ought to emerge, it re- 
ins concealed in its cocoon for another year, and 


re. This is a wonderful provision of nature, 
for which the species might become extinct the 
t severe season. Many winter moths, and some 
@:n of those that emerge in finer weather, have 
3 power of waiting, and the marvel is that they 
not come out at the first suitable opportunity, 
- always wait a whole year, and only appear 
n if the weather be suitable. A gentleman of 
writers’s acquaintance had a large brood of the 
all Eggar, FE. Lanestris, some of which came 
_ for five successive years, and each year within a 
7 of the same time—the fourth or fifth of March. 


HIMERA PENNARIA, the Feathered Thorn, is 


~~ f rarity. It comes freely to light, and may, 
“| frrefore, be found on gas lamps. It may also be 


ind in woods, at rest, on tree trunks, It some- 
at resembles the next species, both being rich 
dwn in colour, with similar markings ; but it is 
ger, its wings more thickly scaled, and its body 
vuter. If, however, you only have one of them, 
nnaria may be known by having hind wings of 
» same} color as the fore wings, with a distinct 
rk line across them, looking like a continuance 
the outer line on the fore wings. 


Ge 52: 


HYBERNIA AURANTIARA, the Scarce Usher, is 
© common enough, notwithstanding its English 
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name. It may be known from the last mentioned 


by the hind wings bemg much paler in color than 
the fore wings, the darker line being very faint, 
The female of this species has only stumps of wings, 
darker than those of the male, and looking like 
wings that had never expanded. This species also 
sits on tree trunks in woods, or may be found on 
leafless hedges at night, with a lantern. 


HYBERNIA DEFOLIARIA, the Mottled Umber. 
This very pretty and very variable species is even 
commoner than the last. It sits on tree trunks, 
and, so far as our experience goes, generally rather 
high up. The female has stumps of wings, but 
they are so small as to be scarcely visible. 


CHEIMATOBIA BRUMATA, the Winter Moth, 
CHEIMATOBIA BOREATA, the Northern Winter 
Moth. The first of these is exceedingly abundant, 
and, in open weather, may be found in swarms on 
every gas lamp, and plentifully on hedges, where 
the female, with her stunted wings, may also be 
obtained. The second is much rarer, and, though 
it is called the northern winter moth, has not yet 
been recorded from Scotland, though it is less 
scarce in the North of England than in the South. 
The two species are very similar, and if you have 
taken only one, it is safe to assume it is Brumata, 
If you take two species, Boreata is the larger and 
paler of the two. Should you have any doubt, 
measure the expanded wings. If your specimen 
exceed an inch and a quarter, it is Boreata, if 
less, it is Brumata. In some places, Brwmata 
is so abundant as to be classed among injurious 
insects. In the larva state it will eat almost anys 
thing, and does incredible injury among orchards 
and plantations, and very extraordinary means are 


sometimes resorted to, to reduce its number. 


OporosIA DILuTATA, the November Moth. 
This very abundant species appears in September, 
and continues out till this month. It may be 
found on the, wing in every country lane, or on 
trees and walks in woods, or beaten out of hedges 
and bushes. It varies considerably in appearance, 
but cannot be mistaken for any other species that 


can be taken this month. 


CIDARIA PsITTACATA, the Red Green Carpet. * 


This is not a very common insect, nor very abuns 
dant where it occurs, but it has been taken in most 
parts of England. It comes to light, may be 
taken at ivy-bloom, or sitting on tree-trunks or 
palings.. Fhe English name is sufficiently appros 
priate to guide the beginner when he meets with 


\ 
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this pretty species. The female hybernates to lay 
her eggs in Spring. 

TETASIA CASSINEA, the Sprawler. Though this 
insect has been taken in many parts of the country, 
it is rather a rarity, and we cannot give very 
certain rules for obtaining it. It occasionally 
comes to light, and may be found at rest on lamp 
posts. Tree trunks, in localities where it is known 
to occur, are certain to produce it ; but you must 
not be disappointed if you do not obtain it very 
soon in your Entomological career. 


PTILOPHORA PLUMGERA, the Plumed Pro- 
moinent. This is exceedingly local, being confin- 
ed, so far as we know, tothe County of Bucking- 
hamshire. Few of our readers are therefore likely 
to take it for themselves; but it is not rare in 
collections, being reared from the earlier stages. 
It occurs according to Merrin’s Calendar in shady 
woods and in hedges; but as the larva feeds on 
maple, search must be made where that abounds. 


LEUCANIA VITELLINA. Very few specimens 
of this rare species have been met with, and those 
only in the extreme South coast. The first speci- 
mens were taken at Brighton in 1856, at sugar, 
since then several specimens have been obtained 
from time to time. Should any of our readers 
mect with it this year, we shall be glad to record 
the fact. 

AGROTIS SEGETUM, the White Underwing. 
This insect is a perfect pest in June, swarming on 
flowers, at sugar, &c. In October and November 
a few are sometimes found, the Jarva having fed 
up rapidly and turned to pupa last month. Most 
of them remain till Spring before they change, and 
those that emerge now, do not hybernate, nor 
yet lay any eggs. 


CrRASTIS VACCINII, the Chestnut. 
SPADICEA, the Dark Chestnut. These insects 


CERASTIS | 


are sufficiently described by their English name, | 


if you have only one of them. Vaccinii _parti- 
cular!) They come very freely to sugar, and 
re-apj car early in the Spring, when they frequent 


Sallows, but are generally too much worn, then, 


SO. 


for the cabinet. 

CrnasTis ERYTHROCEPHALA. A very rare 
_inseci, apparently becoming commoner. The 
habit; are probably the same as the preceding 
speci «, and collectors in the South must be on the 
Jook out for an insect rather larger than the 


Com:.on Chestnuts, but very similar in general 
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fully, one by one, in order to discover the insec}. 


who take it this season. 


SCOPELOSOMA SATELLITIA, 


smaller ones, like satellites to a planet. 
to sugar, to light, and scarcely seems to hybernat¢,., 
as it may be obtained at sugar in January if thi, . 
weather be mild. 


DASYCAMPA RUBIGINEA, Dotted Chestnut 
This beautiful insect is very scarce, and has n¢ 
occurred in the Midland and Northern Counties thy, 
our knowledge. It may be easily known from t 
other Chestnuts, by the lighter ground color, an 
the black dots on the fore wings. It comes 


or April. 

DASYPOLIA TEMPLI, Brindled Ochre. 
species is also rather a rare one, and troublesom 
to obtain, for it has the habit of hiding itself i 
heaps of stones, which need to be removed care 


We have also found Cidaria Miata, the Greek 
Carpet, when looking for Templi in these situation?! 
It has also been takenat light. The female hybei 
nates to lay her eggs in the spring. This inse¢ 
seems most abundant in West or Central York 
shire, but has occurred in many other places. 


MISELIA OXYACANTHA, Green Brindled Cres 
cent. A very common and abundant insec 
occurring plentifully all over the Kingdom. 
comes freely to sugar, sits on palings or tré 
trunks, and may be got at Ivy bloom. Of thi 
insect there is a dark brown variety called Capup™ 


of this variety. It is very easily recognized, as 
is darker, and wants the shining green scales of t 
ordinary form of the insect, and the ‘‘crescent” j 
more conspicuous in consequence. fr 

CALOCAMPA EXOLETA, the Sword Grass. Thi 
insect comes out in September, and sometime 


as not retire for hybernation till November is 
f over. It comes freely to sugar, sits on trees 
palings, and may easily be known, being the 
gest of all the insects on the wing this month. 
is no rarity, and should easily be obtained. 
hen at rest it looks like apiece of rotten wood. 
CUCULLIA CHAMOMILL#, the Chamomile 
ark. We place this species here because we 
d it in Mr. Merrin’s list, but we have no 
rsonal knowledge of its appearance at thisseason. 


e think it must have been an abnormal appear- 
ce, if it were taken in November. It certainly 
pears early in the Spring, and may be looked 
‘regularly in April, but it has been recorded as 


Yndition as late as June. In Spring it is gener- 
ly obtained at rest, on palings, &c., or flying to 


wers. From its food plant—Wild Chamomile— 


» |} it occurs now it should be looked for in such 
yinjaces, or near where the food is known to grow. 
emae will be glad to hear from anyone who takes a 
jecimen. 

In our next number we shall have something 
say about pupa digging and larva hunting in 
ovember, for young readers must not suppose 
yecause Winter is here, that nothing is to be done 
Entomology. 

While we will be pleased to publish single 
at ptures of any of the rarer species we have 
umed, we will also be glad to hear from any be- 
J} nner who has taken a dozen or upwards of the 
: yecies named in the list. 


sured, if they had known any process whereby 
vajaey could have accomplished that end ; but, not 
qj BOwing how, and not caring to go to the trouble 
ind expense of sending them to practical men, 
mney have been allowed to spoil. Some rabbit- 
. i kins are very pretty, and make warm and comfort- 


overs for easy chairs; apd mole-skins, &c., are 
requently used for making purses or bags. These, 


rly as January, while we have taken it in perfect | 


owing freely in timber yards and such like places, | 
e perfect insect is often got in similar localities. | 
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or any other kinds of animals’ skins, may be cured 
in the following manner:—Say it is a rabbit’s skin. 
Lay it om a table, with the flesh side upwards, 
and scrape off all fleshy substance or fat, taking 
care not to tear the skin. Then, get a handful 
each of common salt and alum, and about two 
ounces of saltpetre ; pulverise them well, and put 
them in an earthen pot with sufficient hot water 
to dissolve them. When dissolved, fill up with 
cold water sufficient to cover the skin, which ims 
merse in the liquor for about three days; then, 
take out, and hang up to dry. 

When the skin is drying, take care to pull it in 
different directions every day, otherwise it will get 
stiff and hard. When nearly dry, take it down 
and stretch it, hairy side down, on a board, by 
placing a few tacks around the edges ; then, get a 
piece of pumice stone and some whitening. Lay 
the whitening on the skin, and rub it with the 
pumice stone until it appears like white leather, 


_ If you have conducted the operations properly, 


you should now have a skin perfectly cured, and 
like a piece of wash leather. 

Skins that are very fatty do not cure well, and 
should the hair be dirty, it must be washed with soap 
and water before it is put into the liquor.—S.L.M. 


NESTS AND EGGS OF OUR 
COMMON BIRDS. 


By, So Le MoOsiEy: 


Most boys, when at school, have a passion for 
bird-nesting, and most of them have no other ob- 
ject in view than that of robbing, and then tearing 
to pieces the poor birds’ nests ; and too often the 
eggs thus obtained are only placed upon a wall and 
‘‘skaged” with sticks or stones for the robbers’ 
amusement. But I hope that none of my readers 
are guilty of doing this. There is a much higher 
object to attain, and I want to show you the way 
to attain it. Collect a pair, or four, or six eggs of 
each kind of bird; when you have done that, take 
Then find out the name of the bird that 
laid them, and when you take your summer’s eves 
ing and hear the warblers sing their 
enchanting melodies, it will be a double pleasure 
to listen to the song of each bird, and to know 
where it builds its nest and how its eggs differ 


no more. 


walk, 
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from those of its fellows; and your heart will re- 
bound with joy when you reflect that that very 
bird may have been reared from an egg which 
you saw in a nest, but which you did not take. 
With your collection at home, you can then show 
your friends the wonderful beauty and ever chang- 
ing variety of birds’ eggs, and, if you keep some 
of the nests as well, there will be in them a lesson 
for any man or woman, and especially for the 
thoughtless and lazy. In the following articles I 
shall endeavour to show how to distinguish the 
different kinds of eggs, and to tell you where the 
nest is made, which may serve as a guide to the 


beginner. 
HAWKS AND OWLS. 

Of the birds of prey, we have only a few which 
may be said to be really common to Britain, and 
these not so common that their nests are likely to 
be found by most school boys ; but one or other 
of them may sometimes be stumbled upon by those 
out at school in country places. I will describe 
those most likely to be found, so that any one who 
may find a nest, or who has eggs already found, 
may have no difficulty in giving them their right 
name. There are only two hawks which are at 
all plentiful in England,—the kestrel and the 
Sparrow-hawk. ‘The nest of the former is gener- 
ally placed in the ledge of some rock, or rugged 
place, and is often difficult to get at; while the 
Jatter builds in trees, or appropriates the old nest 
of a magpie or crow. Soth birds generally lay 
four or five eggs. Those of the Sparrow-hawk are 
bluish-white, with brown markings and blotches 
generally at the large end, but sometimes at the 
small end, and occasionally arcuud the uhick part 
only. The eggs 
of the kestrel are darker, being nearly covered by 


I have one without markings. 


yed and brown blotches of dierent shades. 1 
have also one oi these nearly without markings. 
The Kestrel is the hawk which remains motionless 
so long im the air, and which most people call 
**Stand-hawk.” The Merlin isnot so common as 
either of these. It builds its nest on the ground, 
on moors among heather, of which the nest. is 
partly coniposed. The eggs are rather smaller 
ihan those of the Kestrel, and the markings are 
finer, being composed oi spots, rather than blotches 
placed thickly all over the egg, but sometimes 
thickest at the large end. The Peregrine Falcon 
and Hobby are rarer still, and few are likely to 
In the North 
they are rather commoner, but the game-keepers 


come across their nests in England. 
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destroy all they can, which is the main cause ol 
hawks and owls being so rare in this country. Thé, 
Peregrine Falcon frequents sea cliffs generally. 
have known oi its nest at Flamboro’ Head and alsa 
in the limestone rocks in the north of Yorkshire 
but always in very dangerous and inaccessiblé 
The eggs are larger than any of those al 
ready named, but somewhat similar in marking td 
those of the Kestrel. The Hobby builds in trees)” 
often in a deserted nest, and the eggs are the size 
of the Kestrel’s, covered with amber and_ black 
marking and spots. 


and Tawny Owls are said to build in trees@2) 
The Long-eared making shift with an old nest, a 
or the breeding-place of a squirrel, 
Tawny Owl prefersa hole in the tree. 
Barn Owl builds its nest in church towers, barns, 
hollow trees, and sometimes inside a dovecote or 
amongst ivy. The Short-eared Owl places its nest pre 
on the ground on moors and waste lands. The 
eggs of all these Owls are white, and about the size 
of a bantam’s egg, but equally blunt at both ends 
and not so rough, having a more highly polished 
surface. Care should be taken with eggs like these 
that the old bird is observed, and the eggs marked 
at the time. 


Towarpbs the end of autumn may be often 
observed in fields the marks of footsteps, which \ 
appear to have scorched the grass like heated th 


upon very simple chemical principles. | 
the grass becomes crisp by frost, it is exceedingly 
brittle, and the foot of a man, or even of a child, mM 


has thawed the frosty rime from the fields, these}* 
foot-tracks appear brown and bare in the midstg¥l 


So, many of the phenomena of Natural History] , 
which are seized upon by the ignorant as proofs off 
Supernatural agency, will appear rational when XR 


viewed through the medium ot science. 
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pag ‘OUR “READERS. what we wish to make THE Youné 
i | NATURALIST, is very much needed, and if 
: NCH) fas — abepncid our Magazine |: working naturalists will only take an 
35)’ 6) pes at a season of the al when | ‘interest in it, and bring it well before 
e | young people, we trust it will exercise 


such an influence over the minds of many 
smology., You must not therefore look, at | of them, as will be beneficial to them- 


present, for very much in the way of news. | selves, as'well as a source of pleasure. 
But, after all, we are inclined to think, itis [t jg too early yet to lay before you our 


ideas with respect to the Exchange Club 
|we referred to in our last, but we may 
point out the benefits we hope to confer, 


plans, and to give the beginner as much | « Exchange” among collectors is now an 


i undertaking. We have all the winter be- 
fore us, in which to lay before you our 


jinfermation as possible, so that he may he | absolute necessity. There are compara- 
}well prepared to enter upon active life in | tively few who can travel from place to 
)the summer of 1880. Like the larve that | 


place, and take the various species for 
have buried themselves in the ground for 


themselves. While we trust the present 
system will never be abandoned, leading 
as it does, almost’ to friendship among 
parties who néver saw each others faces, 
but who have become intimate from long 
) perfect in all his parts, without shrivelled | correspondence and the pleasant feelings 
. wings or other defect, and with plenty of engendered by rendering mutual aid, we 
1 energy for the work before him, still think that very much of this willingly 


There are many matters upon-which we | rendered help is lost for want of system. 
} shall have to enlarge before then; at 


‘their change, the collector has retired, tor 
the present, from public life; and we trust 


during the time he is in “pupa he will be | 
$0 matured that he will emerge in 1880, 


This is particularly so with beginners, who 
present, we will just map out eae the | neither know what species are likely to be 
course that seems to lie before us. We acceptable to other collectors, nor how to 

are confident, and every. one tells us so— | approach them, 


Attempts have been 
‘so it must be true—that a Magazine like | made in past years to accomplish the ob- 
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ject we have in view, but they have not 
been permanently successful among ento- 
mologists, though two Botanical Exchange 
Clubs have rendered good service. If we 
are able to do as much in Entomology as 
they have done in Botany, we shall be 
glad, and we are quite persuaded we shall 
succeed if our readers only assist us to the 
We hope not only 
to help beginners, but others whose collec- 


utmost of their power. 


tions are more advanced, and our ideas 
include assisting members with informa- 
tion as to where any particular insects 
may be obtained. To this end we shail 
be glad to receive detailed lists of local 
faunas and floras, especially when accom- 
panied by notes of interest. In the case 
of rare species, or those confined to very 
narrow limits, it will be our earnest desire 
to protect and preserve them from ruthless, 
greedy, and unscientific exterminators. 
Guides will be given from time to time. 
Last week we gave a list, with notes, of 
the Lepidoptera on the wing during the 
month. To-day we give some instructions 
in pupa digging and larva rearing, for 
those who wish to breed insects. We will 
continue these papers from time to time, 
giving as far as possible, a complete pro- 
We 


also propose to refer specially to some of 


gramme of operations for the year. 


the most favoured of the collecting grounds 
in Britain, with some account of their 
Natural History, so as to be useful to any 
naturalist. 


We wish to make a special feature of 
our question column, and trust Young 
Naturalists will ask whatever they want 
to know; that they will not let the fear 
of asking simple or puerile question deter 
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‘we may fairly say that we are already in | 


them. It should be enough that they do 

not know, to make the question worth © 
answering. Some of the leading naturalists | 
in all departments have promised us their 
assistance in this matter, and we believe 


a position to afford every possible informa- 
tion to beginners in every branch of 
Natural History, 

We shall have great pleasure indeed 
in receiving communications from lady 
naturalists. We know there are many 
who take great interest in Entomology 
and Botany, and if they would occasionally 
pen their observations or ideas, it would 
encourage others of their own sex to take 
up a study and pastime that brings much 
enjoyment and no sorrow. To the prac- 
tical naturalist we look for advice and 
instruction for those younger in thescience, 
and from him, too, we shall have to ask 
for information, and also for specimens 
to figure, for good figures speak volumes 
sometimes when verbal descriptions could 
not be made intelligible. 


It may not be generally known amongst 
our younger readers that the carbonic acid 
gas which is expired by a healthy adult, in 
twenty-four hours, would fill a space of 
something like fifteen thousand cubic 
inches, and contains six ounces of sold 
carbon. When we calculate this amount 
for the entire population of the globe, and 
add all the carbon produced by the com- 
bustion of fires and gas-lamps, by the de- 
cay of animal and vegetable matter, and 
the exhalations from springs, &., we need 
no longer feel surprised as to the source 
from whence plants derive their solid or 
woody material, consisting principally of 
carbon, seeing that their leaves are specially 
fitted for the absorption of carbonic acid 
gas from the surrounding atmosphere. 
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BOMBYX RUBI: 
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THERE are few Entomologists who do not 
meet with the larva of this insect in their 
first season. When young, it is black, 
with yellow rings, resembling then the 
equally well known larva of Ecuhelia 
Jacobea, except that the latter is yellow 
with black rings, Rubi black with yellow 
rings. When it acquircs what an ornith- 
ologist would call its “ adult plumage,” it 
is a rich velvetty black, with golden-brown 
hairs on the back. It is often over three 
inches long, and, feeding exposed in an 
autumn afternoon, it is one of the most 
easily found of all larve. 

There are few beginners who have not 
collected them freely, fed them carefully, 
watched them long and anxiously, then 
begun to wonder why they were not spin- 
ning, or changing, or something. It seems 
to eat as long as food can be supplied; and 
then wanders about the breeding cage, as 
if it wilfully insisted in disregarding the 
young collector’s desires for its welfare. 
Well does the writer remember his first 
autumn experience with thisinsect. Fully 
a hundred were collected, and armfuls of 
food brought in daily for their sustenance. 
The weather grew colder; the leaves of 
the plants they seemed to prefer — Losa 
Spinosisima and Geraneum Sanguineum — 
withered away, and nothing else could be 
found that they would eat. Snow fell, 
and all food was hidden beneath it; and 
still the ‘‘ Foxes” crawled about the box, 
and died one by one, of hunger I thought, 
as I puzzled myself to account for it. 
Correspondents I had none. Collectors, 
beginners like myself, could give me no 
information, aud there were no others to 
whom to apply. When Christmas day 
arrived, all my fine larve were dead but 
one, which managed to linger over into 
the new year, and then died as the others 
had done. About the middle of January 
I found, on the sand banks, a few more 
larvee that had done better out in the cold 
than those I had so carefully tended in- 
doors. The snow was on the ground still, 


a 


but on sheltered bank sides, it was all 
melted off, and the larva were creeping 
about—seeking food imagined. Of course 
these were brought home, and, as food 
could not be procured, they were kept in 
the cold and in the dark; but they, too. 
sickened and died. At last the thought 
struck me, ‘‘Could I make them think 
spring was at hand?” [ put themina 


before the fire. When I came in to tea, 
they were spinning, and in a day or two 
were all pupz. Well do I remember the 
eagerness with which I penned an account 
of my discovery to the “ Intelligencer,” 
and suggested that they might be forced 
in the autumn, by placing them in a hot- 
house. And equally well do I remember 
how, in a week or two, some more experi- 
enced collector exposed my discovery, and 
snubbed me unmercifully for my ignorance. 
Ah! well, there are pleasant recollections 
of those days for all that. I doubt much 
if my heart would beat with such excite- 
ment now, even over the capture of a new 
species, as it did that afternoon when my 
“Foxes” beganto spin. I know all about 
them now, and generally manage to rear a 
goodly number ev ery spring, to supply 
those less fortunate than myself. I will 
try to tell you how to proceed. They 
need neither placing in an “ice house” 
nor a “hot house,” but if their habits are 
studied they can be very easily managed, 
at least I find it so. 

~ The larve are full fed in the autumn, 
but they scarcely seem to become quite 
torpid at any time. Other hybernating 
Bpecies retire for the winter, and no matter 


how fine and warm the weather may be, 
they remain in their retirement till the 


‘proper time arrives for their further 
development. JZ rubi does not do this, 
and, every fine sunny day, they may be 
seen crawling about, or stretched at length 
on withered tufts of grass, &C., basking i in 
the warm rays of the morning sun, They 
‘retire soon after mid-day. From J anuary 
‘to April they may be found thus, becoming 
‘More abundant as the season advances. 
‘The sexes may be easily distinguished at 
ee time by the great difference i in size. 
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| keep each larva in a separate chip box ; 


/an ounce and _a half box is large. enought | 
glazed box, among moss, and placed them | 


| the box, if you can fix them so. that the f 
‘insect can get out with a certainty of not 


| weather. 


When found, if kept ina warm room, they [0) 
will open thei cocoons at once. and in a 
few weeks the insects will emerge. I 4p 
used at one time to keep them among moss, | 
but I found that, if I had only half- a-dozen 
in one receptacle, they disturbed . one. 
another, and some of them died. I now 


for the female, an ounce box for. the males 
Ifthese are placed with thelid of the box down, 
they will spin their cocoon so that the lid. 
can be taken off without disturbing them. P 
After they change, they .may remain i fl 


upsetting the box, or rolling it over. Iff’ 
they are taken out of the cocoon, I find it P" 
best to put them on the bottom ‘of a 
wooden box, with the bottom and sides§ 
rough off the saw, the rougher, the better, F 
for the female especially. With no more 
trouble than this, I have bred for many# 
seasons as many specimens as I needed for 
my numerous correspondents, without thef!’ 
loss of five per cent of my larve, : 


No doubt the larve may be kept over}. 
the winter. To do this, the most success-§_ 
ful way is to imitate their natural condition 
as closely as possible. Put them in ay 
large box, covered with perforated zinc o1f: 
wire work; give them tufts of coarse grass 
to retire among, and expose them to the} 
They must also be so placeci 
that they can receive the sun’s rays—thi), 
seems essential. Treated in this Way, < 
large proportion of them will survive thi), 
winter ; but if you really want the insect} 
try and get the larvee in the spring, ang i 
then you are safe. |, 


The larva of B rubi is attacked by aj 
least two enemies. A small Ichneumor}|™ 
which leaves its victim in the autumr|s 
spinning a small yellow oval cocoon as 3 
comes out; and a dipterous parasit 
Musca Larvar um, which waits until th 
insect assumes the pupa state before ||» 
destroys its prey, and great will be th |» 
surprise of the beginner when he finds hj} 
beautiful “Fox” pupa produce a fly nq} 
unlike a “ ‘blue bottle.” 
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ORK FOR THE INSECT 


BREEDER—NOVEMBER. 
- By: S.-L. ae 


‘jLp days and chill frosty nights have 


; suppose that there is no work for the 
ect breeder to do. In looking through 
abinet of butterflies and moths, it is 


lar or chrysalis in confinement. They 
2 so perfect, their lustre and colors are 


d economy, which you could not do if 
u simply went out into the woods or 
Ids, and took it on the wing. There is 
10ther great advantage in rearing moths, 
pecially to young ladies, to whom this 
elightful branch of the science is espec- 
ly adapted. Many ladies now turn 
eir attention to the study of insects, and 
believe that many more will shortly do 
It is not always convenient for them 
0 go out and collect, those, for instance, 
“which fly at midnight; but the larve, or 
\vaterpillars, may easily be collected during 
pe day, and then the captor can feed them 
p, in her own room, and have the pleasure 
f seeing, some morning, a fresh and 
autiful moth, ready caught to her hand. 
et me advise such to try it, not to 
gjlook upon caterpillars as “nasty things,” 
remember that they are but one letter in 
ifthe great book of nature, and, if you can 
only throw off prejudices which have been 
handed down trom time immemorial, I am 
ijsure you will be wiser and better, and will 
Nappreciate the beauties of nature with a 
j Womanly mind; and my remarks apply, 
of course, equally well to the other sex. 

Well then, to begin. 


ceedéd in takmg any of: those moths 
enumerated in last’ week’s number, some: 
of them may have deposited eggs in the 
chip boxes into which you put them. If 
you specially desire that they should lay 
egos, lift the lid of the box a‘little, so as: 
to let some air in, and ‘place inside a small. 
piece of sponge, moistened with sugar.and. 
water, and, having obtained the eggs, label 
the box, and put them in a cool place to 
pass the winter, as none of the eggs, laid 
at this late season of the year, will hatch 
till the spring. Place them on one side 
now, and I will let you know how to treat, 
them, when the proper season comes round. 
Remember that none of those with H after 
their names, will lay eggs now, but the 
moths must be kept in a very cool place, 
where they will sleep—or as it is called, 
hybernate—through ‘the winter, and de- 
posit their eggs in the spring. Of course, 
only female moths should be kept for this 
purpose, and these may be known by their 
shorter bodies and: finer antenne. 

Some larve may be found this month, 
but many of them will hybernate, and, as 
they will do this much better out of doors 
than under any kind of artificial treatment; 
it will be best to Jeave them and let nature 
take care of them till spring. If, however, 
you happen to come across any larve of 
this kind, make a wooden box, with per- 
forated zine top and bottom; put in a sod, 
containing some of the food plant—if you 
know it—and make the sod fit the bottom 
of the box ; after putting the larvee upon 
it, place the whole out of doors, but take 
care to have the box so placed that the 
water can drain through the per ae 
zine at the bottom. 

There is much more to be done just now 
by pupa-digging, and the pupz do not re- 
quire so mueh care through the winter. 
Let me tell you how to go about the work. 
Get a three pronged g arden fork, a small 
one that you can put in your pocket, such 
as are made for lady gardeners; go to 


‘some park, or other place where the trees 


are scattered, and select an oak tree 
being the most likely to prove profitable. 
Insert your fork near the root, and turn 


If you have suc-| up the sod; examine well in the angles 
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formed by the roots, shake the sod well, 
and turn the soil about, three or four 
inches deep, all round the tree; and it is 
more than probable that you will find 
some shining brown or black chrysalides, 
or pup. If you do not—or even if you 
do—go to the next tree, and repeat the 
operation, and so on to the next and next. 
By this means, if you only exercise a little 
patience an perseverance, and try various 
kinds of trees, you will no doubt succeed 
in finding a lot of pupz; but do not be 
disheartened if you are unsuccessful in 
your first or second attempt. When found 
put them in a box, with earth or moss to 
convey them home, when they may be 
placed in a larger box, with earth or moss 
at the bottom. Leave a space above the 
earth so that the insects, when they emerge, 
can crawl up the sides, which should be 
rough, to give them a foothold. When 
the warm weather comes round, in the 
spring, you will be rewarded for all your 
labour in the autumn, by seeing some 
beautiful moths, some morning when you 
open the box. Under moss, on old walls 
and tree trunks, search should be made 
for the same purpose; and also, under 
loose bark on trees, under walls in gardens, 
and, especially near poplar trees, some 
large kinds may be found. Those who 
live nearto Wicken Fen, in Cambridgeshire, 
may find the pupz of the large and beau- 
tiful Swallow-tail (Papilio Machaon) stuck 
to the stems of the reeds, &c. Such as 
these should not be buried in moss, but a 
portion of the reed should be cut off along 
with them, and the ends stuck into a flower 
pot, or pinned to the sides of the breeding 
cage. 

In your search for pup, you will come 
across various other insects, such as beetles, 
&c. You will soon learn which of these 
are very common, and the less common 
kinds should be taken care of. If you do 
not collect beetles yourself, some of your 
friends who do so will be glad of them, and 
in return will pick up moths for you. We 
should lke to see much more of this 
mutual help between collectors. The 
bieeder of lepidoptera has many opportu- 
nities of helping the collector of ichnewmons; 
for instance, if he would only take the 
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| “rouble to pin the parasites, and attach | fm 
| small label, with the name of the speci@y« 
from which they came and the date. Jb»: 
he has lost a good moth, the next beg}. 
thing is to make good use of what doé)) ; 
come out; and in this, he is not onl}; 
helping his fellow collectors, but is alsh jy 
rendering a service to science. : 


TO MAKE 
SKELETON LEAVES. |” 


SKELETON leaves are usually made by im} — 
mersing them in water until the epidermis 
rots away, and then brushing the pulj 
away beneath water; but the following if 
said to be a quicker and easier method 
Dissolve four ounces of common washing 
soda in a quart of water, and add twe 
ounces of slacked quick-lime; boil the 
whole fifteen minutes, and allow it to cool}™ 
Then pour off the clear liquor into a cleanf*” 
saucepan, place it on the fire, and, wher” 
at boiling point, place in it any leaves you” 
wish to skeletonise. Boil for one hourf © 
taking care to replace the water lost by 
evaporation. Now take out a leaf, andf” 
place it on a plate, or shallow dish, full off 
cold water, and brush away the fleshy part” 
with a small painter's brush called ajbie 
“ fitch,” if the pulp does not brush awayp ™ 
easily, it has not been boiled long enough} « 
When all the fleshy part is brushed away): 
and nothing but the veins or skeleton left}, 
it must be carefully lifted out of the water « 
and placed fifteen minutes in a weakftie 
solution of chloride of lime to bleach fits 
take care that this solution is not toi’ 
strong, or it will destroy the skeleton/fiw 
When they come from the _ bleachinghti 
solution they may be laid between sheets » 
of white blotting paper to dry; aftexpu 


which they are ready to mount, whichtp 
may be done either in the form of a bouquetfm: 
(in which case you will need them to have 
stalks) and placed under a glass shade, o1fw 
they may be mounted on black paper, inhtie 
artistic designs, and framed, or made inft« 


form of a book, which would be the 
tiest scrap-book anyone could have. 
‘ery nice and appropriate way of 
nting them is in the form of a wreath 
tind a funeral card. Black paper 

‘ang a dead surface should always be 
| for mounting them upon, and in 
ming the specimens on, great care 
ud be taken not to smear the paper 
i gum, which should be a mixture of 
‘s tragacanthand arabic inwater. Many 
es are yet obtainable, both out of 
rs, and in greenhouses, and we hope 
e of our young friends will try this, 

make some beautiful christmas 
ents for their brother and _ sister 


CRUELTY. 


CHARGE is made against us that, in en- 
ing young people to form collections of 
cts in Natural History, we teach them to be 
, and wantonly to destroy the life they cannot 
uj. Lads are often cruel enough naturally, and 
tage act as though animal life was only given for 
a to destroy, and, if they can capture a living 
of any sort, they are justified in having as 
‘h “fun” out of itas they canget. Tocapture 
blue-bottle,” and divest it of wings, legs, and 
1 head; to tie a string round the tail of a 
se, and watch its futile efforts to run away; 
-ob a nest of its young, and place them on the 
find, at a few yards distance, to be pelted with 
veaxs or stones till all are dead :—amusements 

these may be cruel, and certainly have a 
talising tendency. Naturalists, on the other 
d, from watching the habits of animals, learn 
hink of them as having feelings and passions 
ioged, in some degree to their own. No naturalist 
4! wantonly destroy life, torment a living 
al, nor inflict a serious wound and then leave 
poor thing to die in agony. It must be re- 
bered, however, that all animals are not 
slowed with similar susceptibility to pain. Those 
mest in the scale seem to feel least, and it is 
mnderful how some canresist it. The Crab may 
ive one of its limbs torn forcibly from its socket, 
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an operation that would be certain death to the 
Strongest man, and to most superior animals, yet 
the crab will crawl away, little, if any, the worse 
for what has happened, and commence to grow a 
new limb as speedily as may be. I have seen a 
moth, at rest on a tree trunk, so dexterously im- 
paled with a sharp pin, that it evidently was not 
conscious of what had been done. Not that we 
would assume either that crabs claws may be torn 
off, or living insects impaled, without the per, 
petrator being open to a charge of cruelty, but it 
is as well to know that the lower animals do not 
suffer bodily pain in a like degree with ourselves. 

If a youth goes out with a gun, shoots at every 
bird he meets, leaves some wounded, to linger out 
a few hours in agony, or perhaps throws them up 
into the air to be fired at again, and leaves at last a 
mere mass of bloody feathers—that youth, we say, 
is cruel. If, on the other hand, he wanders along 
gun in hand, noting the habits of each little 
songster as he passes them, and at last, when he 
meets with one he wants for his colleetion, he 
shoots it, and, if by chance he wounds it only, he 
carefully and quickly puts it out of its pain, and 
takes it home to skin and preserve. Though in 
this case too, life has been taken, yet there has 
been no wanton cruelty in the act. The same 
with bird nesting : the first would rob a nest only 
to destroy the eggs, pulling the nest to pieces at 
the same time. The second, if he did not want 
the eggs, would notice carefully the construction 
of the nest and its adaptation to the end desired ; 
if he wanted eggs of the species, he would perhaps 
take one, which the bird would never miss. 

So in insect collecting, No entomologist takes 
every insect he comes across, merely for the sake 
of ending its life. The experienced collector, 
who knows most of the species even on the wing, 
only captures those he wants, and kills them in the 
most painless way. In rearing larve, he takes in- 
finite trouble that they are well supplied with 
suitable food, and a proper place to go through 
their change. He carefully protects them from 
their many enemies, from birds, ichneumons, &c., 
and, if when they arrive at the perfect state, he 
kills them for preservation, he has but shortened 
their lives a few days. In rearing a brood of larvze 
from the egg, the experienced entomologist will 
often bring three-fourths of them, or even more, to 
maturity. In nature, no such proportion can ever: 
survive, and, in such a case, he has added to their 
average life, rather than the reverse. But this is — 


LS 


special pleading,’ and’ our case does not need it: 
The charge of wanton cruelty cannot be made 
against naturalists, it has no foundation whatever ; 
and, as a class, they will be found-to be much 


kinder to animals; much more careful not to injure 


them,' than anyone is likely to be who knows 
nothing of their habits: » - Bi 
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NESTS AND EGGS OF OUR 


The birds’ seemed ‘to:apprové of this, plan, : 
Teared a brood of young ones ‘in: safety. Io 
found one inside a thrush’s nest, both of wh 
contained eggs. - The nest is generally built) 


grass and moss, lined with hair or a few feath§ 


and the eggs are whitish and. thickly spotted < 
blotched with sienna red; I have one complet 
white. The Pied Flycatcher isa mich. rarer b 
building in crevices of old stone walls or poll 
trees, and the eggs are pale bluish-green. 7% 


| 


\ 


. COMMON BIRDS. Beet builds in similar ‘situations, and \y 
Sahakari similar eggs; but the birds may at once be @~ 

We boty Sait fe noes UGH tinguished by the latter having a red breast, 
SHRIKES. AND FLYCATCHERS.. tail, black head, and white forehead, while On! 


The Red-backed Shrike is rather commenin’ssome 
parts of England, building a nest of moss, wool, 
grass, &c., in bushes and hedgerows. The eggs 
are creamy white, with a ring of brownish and 
ash coloured spots at the larger end... The Spotted 
Flycatcher is.a common: bird ; it builds in a few 
branches against the bole of a tree, or in a fruit 


Pied Flycatchers is only black and white, As 
the owls, you should be sure to observe the I 
and mark the eggs at the time. 


FLOWERS, so truly representing every shad 
loveliness, have at all times been special favor 
amongst those having a reverence for purity ¢ 


tree trained against a house side, and sometimes goodness. In many parts of the world flow 
pee 1 0 : Hiatt have a religious significance. They adorn :& gy 
an a ERC aces, ne 1s recorded: in the | festive gathering, lighten suffering, and beau . 
“* Zoologist ” as having built on a hoe that hung | death. Inspired writers have found in tl Mlle 
in an out-house, and the nest was not discovered | frailty and transitoriness apt illustrations of hu tine 
until it was finished. When the hoe was wanted | Mfe. Lord Bacon, GS yp HSU tes says = ; 
a ee & and laj garden is the purest of human pleasures,” ; for Wc 
the nest was carelully taken off and laid-ona shelf poetry abounds with allusions to their varied te . 
; ee 


and replaced again when the hoe was done with. 


and graceful forms. .. - 


Se, GST asm D/L Ae, ees 
= 7 
NATURALIST, 
Beats ROAD, 
Supplies Entomologists with every. requisite :—Steel Knuckle-jointed Net, 4/6. 
Ladies’ Umbrella Net, 5/- Wire Ring Net, with Brass Screw, 2/- Poe 
Balloon Net, 26 by 18, for beating, 6/- 
The New Beating Tray for Collecting Larve, &c.,— 
Rocket Larva Boxes, -/6, 1/-, 1/6, 2/-and 3/- Sugaring Tin, with Brush affixed, 2/6 and 3/6. Relax 
Killing Box, -/9 and 1/- Bottle of Killing Fluid, -/9. . Corked Setting Boards, -/6, 


56, BROMPTON 


Umbrella Net, 7/6. 
Folding Net, four Brass Joints, 4/6. 
8/6, 10/6 Self-acting Sweeping Net, 8/- 


Box, 2/6. 


Tr ON, D-O.M as We 


Telescope Nets, 


Self-act i 


-/8, -/9, -/10, -/11, 1/-, 1/2, 1/4, 1/6,-1/8, 1/10 and 2/- Breeding Cages, 2/6, ditto, with two comp 
ments, 5/- Tin Y, - 6, Brass Y, 1/-  Corked Store Boxes, best make, 2/6, 3/6, 4/-, 5/-, 6/-, di 
covered in Green Cloth, book pattern, 16 by 11, 8/- Mahogany Pocket Box, with ‘Glass and Si@ . 
in groove, 4;6. Exchange Lists, -/1. Entomological Pins, any size, gilt or plain, 1/- per #y™ 
Silvered Pins, four'sizes mixed, 1/- per 02., postage lid. -Bottle of Mite Destroyer, 1/- . Willow.C 
Boxes, four sizes, nested, 2/6 per gross. Setting and Drying House, complete, 10/6, 12/6, 15/- 
20/- Pocket Box, -/6, 1/- and 1/6. Postal Box, -/6. Pocket Lanthorns, 4/-, 5/- and 10 6. ' Zine ¢ 
Pocket Box, 1/6, 2/- and 2/6. Pupa Diggers, 2/- and 3/- Brass Chloroform Bottles, 4/-: The 7, 
Glass Killing Bottle, charged ready for use, 1/-, 1/3 and 1/6. A large assortment of British Ins 
kept in stock. Cabinets of every description made to order; estimates given. New Price, 
sent on receipt of stamp. All orders, when accompanied by Post Office Orders, will rec 

immediate attention. Post Office Orders to be made payable at Brompton Road, S.W.° [#™)y 
Entomological Cabinets, from Twelve Shillings to Forty Guineas, kept in stci_, 

‘Show Rooms for Cabinets. — e teiiaiawting 3 
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‘}ON FORMING ACOLLECTION. 


OF LEPIDOPTERA. 


; S.. winter season is the time most | 
\s 


generally devoted to the arrange- 


ment of the specimens obtained during the 
“summer ; to. exchanging duplicates with 
, other collectors ; 
“ting everything in order, so as to be ready 


and generally with put-_ 


F or work, when fine weather brings again, 
“an abundant supply of insects. At pre- 
_sent we can only address ourselves to those 
‘vi have been collecting during the past 

season, and who have a stock of specimens 

by them to arrange and place in their cases. 
If you begin 
Good 
‘habits once formed are rarely relinquished, 
4 ‘and you can do things eaelly at the begin- 


“Ttis well to begin well. 
ell, you are certain to end well. 


~ Jone by other people, or some other reason 
equally worthless. We can only recom- 
“mend, you must please yourselves whether 
There 
re many species of lepidoptera that 
arcely ,vary in color or markings in the 


lou follow the course we advise. 


| 


slightest degree. There are others that 


differ more or less in different localities, 
| some are darker in the North, some in the 


South, others vary locally in other ways, 
while of some species, such as Arctia Caya 
scarcely find two , specimens 
exactly alike. A shorter series of these 
that vary little, will be needed, while of 
those that vary much, your aim should be 
eventually to have in your collection one 
at least of every obtainable variety. You 
must not expect to obtain many to begin 
with, but as you progress, you will procure 


you will 


various forms in your owncollecting, orfrom 
correspondents, and special varieties will 
turn up now and then. Now the value 
of a cabinet of insects depends very much 
upon a knowledge of where the specimens 
were obtained, the nature of the soil and 
other particulars, easily obtainable at the 
time, difficult or impossible afterwards. 
Many, weare afraid, most, collectors, trust 
entirely to their memory on these points. 
They can tell you, no doubt correctly 
enough, where this was taken, from whom 
that was obtained, with other valuable 
information; and it is an instructive 
pleasure to look through a good collection 
with an entomologist who can refer to 


every matter of interest as you go along. 
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But when a collection becomes large, even 
this is a great strain on the memory which 
sometimes gets — well, not so good as it 
once was, and the wisest of us may forget. 
Besides, he who formed the collection will 
some day pass away, and take all this 
knowledge with him. His insects will 
still have a value, of course, but the special 
value they had when he was alive has 
gone from them. No one else knows 
whether this specimen was obtained on the 
peat or the chalk, by the sea coast or on an 
inland moor, in the north or the south, and 
thus all scientific value is lost, and a mere 
eollection of insects remains. Like lost 
papers, “of no value but to the owner,” 
the finest cabinet in the world might by 
death become of no scientific value at all. 
Now it is very easy so to form your col- 
lections that all the knowledge you have 
of your insects shall be left with them. 
It is very little trouble when done regu- 
larly and from the first, and there are 
more ways than one of accomplishing it. 
One method is to keep 2 catalogue of the 
specimens in your cabinet numbering each 
insect by a small slip of paper attached to 
the pin, which corresponds with a number 
in the catalogue where all particulars are 
noted. The main objection to this plan is 
that the possession of the catalogue is 
needed as well as of the insect. Ifa 
collection be broken up only the possessor 
of the catalogue will ve able to trace the 


insects. Another way is to label each | 
insect with a small slip of paper with the | Once begin it, 


needed information written upon it. You 
will find with care you can write all you 
want to remember on a sup that will be 
hidden under the wings of all but the 


;even among common species yet. 


smallest species. On the continent where 
very long pins are used, and the insects set} 
high up, this slip is often placed so that} 
itcan be read without moving the specimen“ 
This is not practicable with our method off 
setting, though of great advantage to the 
student, and we do not expect to see the 
continental method adopted in this country? 
in our time. In most of cases the place) 
where obtained and the date will be enough, 
Those of your own collecting could be). 
distinguished by the initial of yoursurname? , 
while withscarce species or varieties it wi 
always be worth while adding the name) 
(not initials ) of the collectors from whom) 
you received them. Other particulars can)" 
be added when important, and every insect) 
then carries its own history with it, and) 
will be as valuable in another’s hands as in) 
yourown, while you will findin a very shor! 4 
time you are giving additional interest to) 
your collection, and you will find it worth) 
your while to do this even with common, 
species. How many for instance can dis 
tinguish the Spring and Autumn broods off 
the Common Whites, yet they are so differ} _ 
ent that even so excellent an Entomologist}, 
as C. J. STEPHENS thought them differenti 
species. Ifall yourspecimensbore the date 
of capture on the pin, you would soon , 
learn such differences as this, and therefpit 
are probably many discoveries to make a 
We 
therefore strongly recommend our readers he 
to commence now, with such asystem 
and you will never r 
abandon it, and we would rather advis 
you to have your cases unsightly with the), 
labels, though there is not the slightest 
need for this if you are neat and careful, 4 


, 


tie 


J ather than have a mere collection of speci- 
Jnens, depending on your memory for 
heir authentication. 


NOTICES. 


the Young Naturalist is published in time to 
ach subscribers by Saturday Morning in each 
week. It may be had in the ordinary way through | 
ny Bookseller, or POST FREE, as under :— 


} Single Copies, 13d. each; 1s. 6d. per Quarter ; 
s. per Annum. Three Copies to one Address 3d., 
mlpr 3s. 3d., per Quarter ; 13s. per Annum. 


Monthly Parts, in Coloured Wrapper, 6d. each. 


Secretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters, &c., who 
ll act as Agents, will be supplied at rod. ae 
ozen copies. 


Subscribers for one year in advance will have 


“Tne week in advance. 


nt to JOHN E. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, West | 
M{artlepool, S.L. MosLey, Primrose Hill, Hudders- 
iteld; or to Bowers BROTHERS, Publishers, 


‘enrington Lane, S.E. 


THE YOUNG NATURALIST may also be had as 
“Sader :—BRADFORD—J. W. Carter, 160, Priest- 
an Street, Carlisle Road, Manningham ; Dews- 
urRy—Carter Lodge, Thornhill; HARTLEPOOL— 
. Z. Woods, Church Walk ; HUDDERSFIELD— 
arkin, Cross Church Street; Ernest Venton, 
fold Green; Albert Shaw, Crossland Moor } 
}IVERPOOL—B. Cook, Junr. & Co., 21, Renshaw 
treet; West HarTLEPOOL—Mr. Hoggett, 
hurch Street; WILLINGBOROUGH — Charles 
rage, High Street. 


EXCHANGES. 


_ 4) Duplicates—Czsiata, Rubiginata, Salicata (afew 
.,@ir).—Desiderata, A Grategi, Adippe, Athalia 
_jid numerous Common Moths.—J. Firtu 88, 


foodlands Road, Manningham, Bradford. 
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= ie Special Plates beautifully coloured by hand. | 


Communications for insertion should reach us | 


46, Walworth Road, and 3, Fairford Grove, Lower 


Ig. 


| 


Duplicates—Ulmata, 
Cesiata, 
stigma, Angularia, Omicronaria, Sylvata, Sea 
| J. W. Carrer, 168, Priestman Street, Manning. 
| ham, Bradford. 
|  Duplicates—{Dragon Flies) Calopterygide Vir 
go.—Desiderata, other Dragon Flies.—G. C- 
| BIGNELL, 7 Clareace Place, Stonehouse, Plymouth.- 

I have a few O Gonostigma which I should be 
glad to exchange for other species. —H. THOMPSON, 
4 Court, 4 house, Gosford Street, Coventry. 


Leucophearia (Males) 
Rubiginata, Chi.—Desiderata, Gono-. 


Duplicate Birds’ eggs (some very rare) to ex- 
_ change for others, send marked lists to MONTAGE 


BROWNE, Naturalist, Birmingham. 

Birds’ eggs, or Butterflies, given for living speci« 
mens, of any of the British Bats. | 
Apply to Montacu Browne, Naturalist, Bire 
mingham. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘* THE YOUNG 
NATURALIST.” 


| 
| 


eae ae 
All orders or other communications must be | Sik, —To-day I have seen a copy of your useful 


little publication. It is the very thing wanted— 
anything which tends to add to the healthy enjoy- 
ment of spare hours for our young people is a 

' decided boon and a great gcod. This your paper 
will do. 

‘*THE YOUNG NATURALIST” will teach many 
a boy and girl a new idea, will lead them to 
thoughts upon an all impcrtant matter, Nature’s 
works. Aye, Nature’s great works as shown in 
her smallest products. 

Countless objects before passed by as unworthy 
of note will assume a dominating interest, and 
many a ycungster will return from his half-day 
holiday’s hunting as happy in the prespect uf over- 
hauling his find, as any sportsman may be proud 
of his bag or angler of the contents cf his kreel. 

As a collector from the age of 12 Ispeak of the 
manifold pleasures of the search for specimens, and 
of its soft and healthy influence on the minds of the 
young. 

I am happy to see your opinion in your article 
on Birds and their Eggs shows the true form, viz., 
the absolute discountenance of ccllecting for mere 
collection’s sake (I allude to Entomological and 
Ornithological specimens particularly), 
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The stringing of bird’s eggs wherewith to festoon 
groom, which: I have to my sorrowseen done, and 


the gathering of brightly celoured Lepidoptera to | 


make devices in cases is cruel, thoughtless, and 
ever to be condemned. A young person starting 
from this point will never be any better than the 
individual who prides himself on the possession of 
thousands of old stamps, and he will stand in the 
Same relation to the true naturalist, as does the 
Numerical stamp collector to the scientific one. 

I have a schoolboy friend or two just commencing 
a practical study of Entomology ; your paper wil] 
serve their purpose admirably and will save me 
many a letter. Upon them I have sought to im- 
press a regard for life—be it in ever so humble a 
form. 

When life is taken it should be only under con- 
ditions of scientific requirements or of social 
economy. 

Wishing you every success in your new venture, 
and apologising for thus troubling you, 

I am, yours truly, 
DEVEREUX. 
Liverpool, November 6th, 1879. 


ryt 


A CORRESPONDENTS. 


S.A. Gates, West Hartlepool—aAn egg collector 
is called an ‘‘Cologist,” the science ‘‘ Oology.” 
The best mode of preserving eggs is to blow them. 
The tools required are a drill, blow pipe, small 
forceps and scissors. We will in an early number 
give full instructions, with illustrations, on the 
best method of preparing eggs for the cabinet. 


ACTINOPERYS SOL, one of the Profccoa, highly 
magnified. 
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LOWEST FORMS OF 
ANIMAL LIFE. 


ABSTRACT OF A LECTURE BY GEO. 
Broox, Esq., F.L.S. 


IT is with those forms of life which are 
lowest in the scale of being that we have / 
to deal to-night ; those about which scien-" 
tific men used to quarrel so much as to} 
whether they were plant or animal, and 

it is difficult to distinguish even now, to | 
which kingdom some of them belong. | 
The Gregarinide were considered the very | 
lowest form of animal at present existing, | 
but recent experiments have shown that > 
they are not so low as was at first sup-|) 
posed. In their perfect or fully developed 
state they are a kind of worm-like piece | 
of protoplasm with no differention of) 
parts, no mouth or anything only a little! 

nucleus near one end. ‘They are parasitic) 
in the intestines of Bee animals, such as 


reproduction is curious, the nucleus disap- | 
pears and the body part assumes a globular). 
form, and is then split up into little oval) 
bodies, which after a time separate, and in|” 
that state look very like a diatom—a}) 
curious low form of plants. Aftera while 
the cell, wall, or outer skin of these bodies} 
bursts, and they put out little projections|f 
called pseudopodia (false feet) ; they then}j 
affix themselves to some part of the in-j 
testines of the animal they infest and | 
draw in these pseudopodia and develop}f 
into a perfect Gregarina again. The next}f 
group treated on was Rhuiz zopoda, which are}} 
simply little specks of jelly-like substancef] 
called protoplasm and are destitute offf 
mouth, but have the power of putting ou 
contractile finger-like bodies called pseu 
dopodia, from which their name is derived. 
They are very minute, some of them can} 
not be seen with the naked eye, and they 
live in water as most of the other classes} _ 
do. The monera form the first division) ” 
they have no hard covering like the 
Foraminifera, they have the power off’ 
putting out pseudopodia, but have nop’ 
trace of structure, not even a nucleus) 


ne of these called pretomiza has recently 
2en found in the Canary Islands as an 
‘ange slime covering the backs of certain 
iells ; it is globular in shape, and throws 
it numerous pseudopodia which act as 
ms to catch little bits of matter suitable 
rfood. These bits of matter are grad- 
uly drzwn into the animal at any part, 
haying no mouth any portion of the 
uimal can fulfil that office at wili. They 
e reproduced by fission, that is, by 
litting in two, and each half producing 
distinct individual. 
Theame)e issue short blunt pseudopodia. 
hey have a nucleus, and one or more 
mtractile vesicles. A contractile vesicle 
a hollow part of the body filled with 
me fluid which may be water or some 
Ind of digested food. the vesicle suddenly 
ntracts, sending the fluid to various parts 
the animal, opening and contracting in 
lis way at intervals; and this seems to 
_ the first rudiments of a circulatory sys- 
im. Itis questionable whether the amwbe 
ge distinct animals, as many of the higher 
iganisms pass through the same stage and 
e scarcely separable from amebe. Some 
them develop a sort of hard case, which 
ems to connect them with the next class, 


ferent forms of Foraminiferous Shells, highly 
magnified. 


“b> Foraminifera, whichare little organisms 
-fich develop shells orcoverings composed 
‘Bearbonate of lime. Some live in fresh 
ter, but the great majority live in the 
3; they are chiefly interesting as having 
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GROMIA OVIFORMIs, one of the Foraminifera, 
alive showing pseudopodia. 


composed some of our thickest beds of 
rock structure. The fleshy part of the 
animal is simply composed of jelly-like 
protoplasm, with no separate parts, and 
without a nucleus in the centre. They 
are divided into two sub-classes : those 
with the shells perforated with minute 
holes (perforata), and those with the shells 
not perforated (imperforata). The perforata 
send out long filaments (pseudopodia) 
through the openings to catch their prey, 
and the imperforata send them out through 
the only opening, at’ one end Some of 
them have the power of bringing their 
bodies to the outside and covering the 
shell. The shells are built up of cells, 
the animal building a new cell when the 
old one gets too small. They are some- 
times built in a straight line, the smallest 
cell at one end, and the largest at the 
other ; or they are built in a spiral, and 
in various other forms. They live in 
shallow seas, that is, not deeper than two 
hundred fathoms ; and when they perish, 
their shells, or skeletons, as they are 
sometimes called, sink to the lowest parts 
of the ocean and form vast beds or layers, 
as are now in process of formation in the 
bed of the Atlantic. These beds, in the 
course of ages, become elevated above the 
sea level, and, by pressure, become solid- 
ified and form rock, In this way most of 
the limestone and chalk has been formed, 
so you will see that these little animals 
play an important part in nature. Most 
of those found at the present day are but 
small ; but some which liyed when the 
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limestones were forming were eight inches 
in circumference. The fadiolariw are 
smaller than the last, but the shells are 
made of silica or flinty substance, and some 
of them have silaceous spicules or needles. 
running through their substance, thus 
possessing some of the characteristics of the 


HOLTENIA CARPENTERI, one of the Sponges, 
one-third nat. size. 


true sponges. Sponges (Spongide) used to 
be considered plants, but they are now 
placed among animals. They are made 
up of little silaceous and calcareous (limy) 
spicules or needles—the skeleton, which 
is invested with the living jelly-like mass. 
There is also a curious system of water- 
circulation through the substance of the 
sponges. If you examine a sponge you 
will find that there are some elevated 
openings, and around them are smaller 
openings. The water enters in at these 
small openings, and, after passing through 
little chambers where the true sponge 
animal resides, each with a little thread or 
cilium with which they lash the water 
and so keep up the current, it comes out 
at the larger openings. The common 
household sponge is only the skeleton, the 
protoplastic substance having decayed 
away. There are various kinds of sponges, 
some small species of which are found in 
fresh water. Some very beautiful ones are 
found in the Madeira Islands, and other 


i) S 


places. One kind, called the glass rope} 

sponge, is like a flower upon a stalk, thejpi ‘ 
stalk being covered with little coral polypsjp \ 
and it was long a contested point whether pi" 
at was a true sponge oracoral. Another) 
and perhaps the most beautiful kind, igh) © 
called Venus’ flower basket (Huplectelle)jpu) : 
and its skeleton is composed entirely offi: 

silaceous spicules. It is built up in thé} 
form of a hollow network tube, about}yi 

eight or ten inches long with a covering afin 


the top and is one of themost pretty oljpe® 


objects. This brings us to the third ordeiljym 
—the IJnfusoria, so called from the faciy' 
that they readily appear in infusions odpm) 
hay or other vegetable oranimal substance}fmu 
Some people mightsay they were produced" 
by spontaneous generation, while the majjimnw 
jority would say that the germs were ther ini: 
before, and that the addition of wate) T\x 
only developed them. They multiply bi Bui 
fission or by budding, the bud after a tim}|,imy, 
dropping off, and after swimming abou)y) 
for some time, settles down and producejpyin, 
a separate organism. The first clasih» 
( Suctoria ) throw out pseudopodia like th) 
Rhizopoda but these differ in being holloy 
tubes with club shaped discs at the enc 
each one of these discs serves as a mout} 
for catching food, which passes down th 
tube into the interior of the animal. Th 
Infusoria differ from the Lhizopoda i) 
having asort ofrudimentary mouth. T 


) 
, 


‘ EPISTYLIS VORTICELLA, one of the Cthatam,. 
: showing bud highly magnified. - 
second class is called Ciliata because s.. 
the animals swim about, or gain food I». 
means of cilia, and many are like flowe.. 


at the end of a stalk, the stalk beg fix 


‘ny particle suitable for food comes along | 
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»some substance. Around the opening eggs? Blue with black spots. Sometimes, how- 


to the inside of the flower, and when 


ith the current it is retained for the ani- 
al’s use. The third and last class to 


"Shich I shall call your attention is called 


“Sen without a microscope. 


fagnant pools, ditches, or in the sea and ; ‘oh 
nstitute the lowest forms of animal life. | ~~.” ee a eee 
The lecture was delivered before the  WiDout spot oF speck of any sort 


Huddersfield Literary and Scientific So- 


| @lagelelie and is separated from the other 
7 having a sort of funnel contrivance at 
Sie top of the animal out of which. springs | 
long stalk or flagellum which lashes the | 


ater, and any food particles which touch 


*:e funnel stick to its surface and are ab- 


rbed into the animal’s ‘substance. The 


Vajority of these animals, you must un- 


rstand, are very small, and cannot be 


ety, Oct. 20th, 1879, and was illustrated 


drogen lantern and by specimens under 


ule microscope. 


Vi 
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ESTS AND EGGS OF OUR 
COMMON BIRDS. 


By S. L. Mos.Ley. 


THRUSHES. 
he Dipper frequents mountain streams, and 
ilds under an old areh or among the rocks near 
ascade. JI knowa place near Hebden Bridge 
Yorkshire, where a pair built their nest every 
ar behind a waterfall, and the old birds would 
ve to go through the water every time they go 
orout. The nest isa round mass of moss lined 
th dry leaves, and a small hole in one side to 
as doorway. Four or five eggs are laid of a 
e white. The Missel Thrush is one of our 
mmonest birds, and you may often see him on 
2 topmost branch of a tree, pouring forth a 
ain of music. The nest is composed of dry 
ass, moss, &c., with finer grass or wool for the 


jing, and is placed between two branches of a 


") 
d 


l tree. The color of the egg is greenish-white 
h rather large brown or reddish blotches. The 
)ng Thrush is so common that we need not say 
) hing about it. Who does not know Thrush’s 


They live in | 


® the flower are numerous cilia which | ever, they are without spots. And the Blackbird 
hip the water and produce a current 


too, is so well known to every schoolboy, that it 


would be a waste of time to describe either the 


nest or eggs; but they are more variable than 


those of the thrush, and some beautiful varieties 
_ sometimes occur, some being uncoloured pale blue- 
_ green, while others are white spotted with the 


| Robins to rear their brood in. 


the usual red-brown. The eggs of the Ring 
Ouzel are somewhat similar to those of the Black- 
bird, only more blunt at the small end, and rather 
coarser in the spotting. The bird frequents the 
Northern moor edges, and builds in banks and 
hills, a nest composed of moss and fine grass ; but 
no mud or cow’s dung like that of the Blackbird. 


WARBLERS. 
The Hedge-sparrow, or Dunnock, is known by 


The Robin is 
as well known as the last. The Robin is very 
familiar, and frequently breeds very near the habi-. 


| tation of man, in out-houses, in a flower pot, and 


th beautiful photographs in the ox- | 


even a human skull has been used bya pair of 
The eggs are 
generally cream color with red and brown spots ; 
but sometimes they are pure white, unspotted. 
The Redstart is one of the prettiest of our com- 
mon English birds. The nest is generally situated 
in a hole ina wall oratree. Oneis recorded as 
having built under a large flower pot that was- 
inverted ona garden walk, and the bird made use 
of the hole in the bottom as a means of entrance 
and exit. The eggs are blue-green, similar to 
those of the Hedge-sparrow, but rather smaller 
The Stonechat is somewhat a local 
We have met 


in proportion. 
bird, though by no means rare. 


| with its nest at Flamboro’ Head, Merwood Forest, 


and the Isle of Wight. It should be looked for 
in rough places, amongst furze-bushes, not in the 
bushes themselves, but on or very near the ground, 
The eggs are pale bluish-green, having a zone of. 
small red spots around the large end. Theeggs 
of the Whinchat are similar, but not so much 
spotted, sometimes not at all, and are rather 
darker in the ground color. The old birds should 
be seen that you may be certain. They may be 
distinguished by the male Stonechat having a black 
head, a white patch on each side of the neck, and. 
one on the wings, and the chest a deeper chestnut 
than the Whinchat. 
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BOTANY. 


interesting 


1 MONG the many 
aay : 

K;\» branches into which the study 
f Natural History divides itself, few are 
Jmore fascinating to its 


ygpotany. Plants and trees, flowers and 


“Pne. In the heart of crowded towns, the 
oorest will contrive to have a window 
mplant or two, that with careful attention 

vill drag on a sickly existence in the im- 
ure atmosphere ; while in the outskirts 
ve will see a square yard of garden with 
ss few hardy flowering plants. And 
wgrhat greater pleasure can be offered to the 
7 hildren of our cities, than to take them 
Ince a year or so, into the country, where 
, hey may see trees and wild flowers grow- 


“Jouquets of buttercups and daisies, cow- 
-Sips or any other wild fiower. See, too, 
| summer Sundays, or Saturday after- 
“oons, troops of lads trudging off into 
ountry lanes, to breathe the fresh and 
ure air, and see them coming home after 
iles of dusty tramping, bearing a branch 


> 
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votaries than | 


| 


‘Merns, seem to have an attraction for every | into the subject, fresh pleasures will open 


Vor cle 


| in the season a beautiful cluster of Elder 
berries. Signs like these are enough to 
| show how alove of flowers, of vegetation 
of almost any sort, is implanted in our 
nature, and the most casual observer can- 
‘not but take delight in the freshness of 
spring verdure, or the beauty of summer 
flowers. To those who will dive deeper 
up on every hand, beauties unnoticed 
before will be found in the humblest 


| wild flower, while the knowledge of their 
‘uses, their habits, their needs, that will 


be gained, will expand the mind, and give 


a grasp of thought that can only be ac- 
quired by the student of nature. We 
wish to direct some of our readers to the 
study of Botany, and as opportunity offers, 


| various articles will be given, how to pre- 


pare and mount specimens for the Herba- 
rium, with sundry other details necessary 


for the beginner, while we will be glad at 


all times to name specimens or answer any 
question that may be put upon the subject. 
We are sure, if we induce some of our 
readers, to turn their attention to this 


Interesting page, in the great Book of 


Nature, we shall have given them a never 


ending source of pleasure. The dwellers 


«. “May,” a bunch of Primroses, or later | in towns know little of the beauty of the 
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wild flowers that grow in our own land ; 
what Grindon calls “the onward furrow 
of a generous civilization” is often fatal 
to these dwellers in sheltered glade or 
mossy dell, they cannot bear the smoky 
breath of towns; the poisoned streams 
that flow from their midst. 
be sought on the upland moor, the breezy 
heath, orin the tangled wood. And what 
pen can describe the delight of a summer's 


They must 


ramble in such places, the intense pleasure 
enhanced by the discovery of some new 
treasure, you have never found before. 


Large numbers of would-be students 
are deterred at the outset by the apparent 
difficulties that beset the beginner. Man- 
uals are so full of technical terms, words 
whose meaning they do not know, and 
there seems to be so much to learn, that 
they hesitate to commence. We would as- 
sure them that the difficulties are more 
imaginary than real, that the technicalities 
are an advantage rather than a hindrance, 
and the substitution of English names for 
the received Latin ones, would throw back 
the science into the bewilderment from 
which it has emerged. It will be our effort, 
not onlyin Botany, but in all other branches 
of Natural History, to explain away any 
of these impediments, and help the begin- 
ner in his first steps. Will our readers 
communicate freely with us 
matters. 


on these 
Many things that seem plain 
and easy to us, may be puzzling to them. 
We know that when we were commencing 
our Natural History studies, we were often 
met with some obstacle or other that 
seemed insurmountable at the time, but 
when it was overcome, we could not tell 
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where it had been. A slight error, a 
trivial misunderstanding may set you on 
the wrong track, yet when you get right) 
you will be unable to say where you went, 
With the knowledge gained after, 


we do not see our early stumbling blocks, 


astray. 
which only existed in imagination. Hence 
it may be that without our readers com- 
munications we may miss the very points! 
that puzzle them. If they tell us their 
difficulties they will soon be explained. 


NOTICES. 


The Young Naturalist is published in time to 
reach subscribers by Saturday Morning in each 
week. It maybe had in the ordinary way through 
any Bookseller, or POST FREE, as under :— 
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Scales of Lepidopter. 
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a highly magnified. 


THE SCALES OF LEPIDOPTERA AND COLEOPTERA. 


By JosEPH ANDERSON, Jun., President of the Chichester History Society. 


Why is the Butterfly such a general favourite? 
..jor the same reason that we delight in the tail of 
sine Peacock, in the Humming bird—that ‘‘spark- 
; ng epitome of life, and light ”—and in flowers. 
_Jhis it is. What sweet sounds are to the ear, such 
re colours to the eye; they are in fact the 
music ” of the eye. And what wonder that we 
: lory in them, for is not light the artist? Light 
the very antithesis of darkness, blackness, and 
Jnelancholy gloom. Would we acquire purity of 
Jaste, and right judgment in colours we must study | 


nem as exhibited in natural objects—leaves, | 
| from these stalks proceed tiny rootlets which 


}owers, clouds, and certainly not least, in insects. 


© conspicuous are the Lepidoptera for wealth of | 


dlour, that they thrust themselves on the attention 


Supposing we rub the wing of a Butterfly or 
Moth between our finger and thumb, we find them 
covered with a very fine dust, and, if we continue 
to rub, we can remove all this dust till the wing 
becomes transparent. Place some of the dust 
under the microscope, and we see that it is of varied 
and elegant shapes, alike, however, in this respect 
that each particle possesses a tiny stalk or pedicle. 
Now examine a small portion of the alar or mem- 
brane : it is covered with minute holes. These 
are sockets for the little stalks into which they fit, 
and are thus attached to the wings. Furthermore 


ramify the wings, from which it is inferred that the 
scales are nourished in a somewhat similar manner 


4 f even the most careless and indifferent observer, 
__)nd perhaps our earliest lessons in the beautiful 
e learnt from Butterflies and Flowers. It has 
_. Seen well remarked that the greatest thing a human 
*, oul ever does in this world is to see something, 
__Jnd to tell what it saw in a plain way. Hundreds 
_- people can talk for one who can think, but 
_ Aousands can think for one who can see. The 
arth is ‘‘ drowned ” in beauty, and how much is 
@ pleasure of the country stroll enhanced when 
e have eyes to see and appreciate it! The vast 
__Vathedral of Nature is full of Holy Scriptures, 
* nd shapes of vast mysterious meaning. It is 
7 easure, it is wisdom to worship and to read 
_ferein. Let us then occupy a few minutes in 
_,,omsidering the production of colours in the wings 

Butterflies and Moths, anda section of the great 
tder of Coleoptera or Beetles. 


to hairs and the epidermal coverings of animals. 
We proceed to investigate the scales again more 
closely, because of this we are certain, that insome 
way or other depends upon them the beautiful 
colours with which the wingsare adorned. There 
are two theories. Some say that there is no 
colouring matter in them whatever, but that the 
colours are due solely to the decomposition and 
interference of light, just as we know the rain- 
bow is caused by the rays of the sun being ‘‘split 
up” by the rain drops, which act as little prisms, 
and reflected on the dark back-ground of the storm- 
cloud. Others maintain that there are pigment 
grains in each scale. Most likely by adopting 
both views we arrive at the truth. At one time 
we were told that each little particle of dust which 
covered the wings of a Butterfly or Moth was in 
reality a feather, similar to (though of course 
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infinitely more minute than) the feathers of birds. 
This is what De Geer thought, nor was he after 
all far from the truth, as we shall presently see 
from the studies of subsequent observers. Reaumer 
gave them the name which they now bear, namely, 
that of 
of small membranous plates, or layers of delicate 


tissue. Scales vary greatly in size, and it would 
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“scales,” frorn their being composed | 


be a mistake to suppose that the largest insects are | 


those that have largest scales, as the reverse is fre- 
quently the case, those from the wings of the Micro- 


Lepidoptera often exceeding considerably in size | 


those of the Macros. The surface of the scales is 
covered with longitudinal lines, or striz, crossed 
again with others transversely. These are in 
reality wrinklings in the delicate tissue. Besides 
the striz there are also, says Dr. Pigott, small dots 
or beads which he states are dried drops of some 
secretion which is upon the scale when the whole 
wing is moist immediately after metamorphosis. 
Mr. Jabez Hogg dissents from this generally 
received opinion and remarks that ‘‘these quasi- 
beads are solely due to diffraction phenomena, and 
increase of chromatic aberration, the bead-hke 
swellings or dots aresimply aggregations of minute 
particles, retained between layers of membrane, 
thrown into wavy longitudinal folds, again crossed 
by ribs of striz. These, when slightly out of 
focus, appear as varicose dots or beads. This is 
fully confirmed by careful focussing when first the 
upper series of varicose ribs come into view, then 
by slightly depressing the objective a lower set is 
seen, the upper set almost disappearing. By 
another slight movement of the fine adjustment 
the true ribs are lost sight of, and the ‘‘ exclamation 
dots come into view.” 


Dr. Duncan makes this assertion, ‘* The micros. 
cope has proved that no inherent and tangible 
colouring matters exist in these tiny dust-like 
particles. The delicate ridges and network of the 
scales act upon the colourless rays of light that fall 
upon them and decompose them into a variety of 
tints that emulate the rainbow.” Is it so, or are 
we to believe with others who as emphatically 
affirm the existence of pigment granules? In my 
humble opinion both theories have truth in them, 
for doubtless that beautiful exhibition of varying 
colours to be seen in some species, more especially 
amongst exotic lepidoptera, when the wings are 
in different positions, is produced by interference 
and the decomposition of the rays of light ; on 


| seea black ground on which are strewn a profusiow 


reason is this. On many insects, acids have a 
remarkable effect in changing the colours, partic-} 
ularly green tints, altering them to a bright orange 


if there be nothing in the scales upon which to), 
work. And again, if it. be true that the colours) ,. 
of lepidoptera are much modified by the food on 
which the larve fed, it is not likely that any) 
alteration is caused in the structure of the scales 3), 
but rather that a change is effected in the pigment), _ 
granules. i. 

The arrangement of scales upon the wings is very 4 
regular, resembling that of the slates in a roof, 
The hairs and down with which the bodies of 
moths and butterflies are covered, are of the same 
character as the scales which clothe the wings, 
being simply modified scales. | 


Somewhat analagous to those of lepidoptera’ 
but far surpassing them in brillianey, are the scalel) Il?! 
of certain species of beetles. In this country they lt 
are confined to the vast group of Rhyncophora o 
weevils. To see them however in their full splen 


Buprestide and Cetoniade, some examples tit 
which fully warrants the language of that accomj} 
plished microscopist Mr. GossE when he says ‘“Wie®: 


of what looks like precious stones, blazing in thi) 
most gorgeous lustre—topazes, sapphires, ame 
thysts, rubies, emeralds, seem here sown broadcast. 
Although there is a resemblance to the scales ¢ 
butterflies and moths they differ in many impo 
tant particulars. They are not asa rule crosses 
with strize, or indeed have any marks at all, th 
surface being smoeth and polished, though in sor 
of the exotic species I have discovered striz eve 
with a one inch objective. They appear to I= 
perfectly flat and in shape generally that of an egii™» 
Then there is this notable distinction, they a) 
without any footstalk, and the way in which th 
are attached seems not to be known. Itis wi 
these magnificent scales are prepared those mz 
vellous triumphs of ingenuity and skill in mounti 
the costly ‘‘ bouquet” slides, representing flowe 
birds and insects. 

The beautiful velvet coat of the Humble B 
the feathers of Birds, the scales of Butterfli 
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setles and other insects, and the hairs of animals, | the place as swiftly as he can, then remaining 
ve many characteristics in common. We have | stationary, will vibrate his fins with great rapidity, 
on good authority, that, by scraping hairs, | ,ometimes turning round and round with his head 
nute scales can be obtained; and, still more | down tothe centre. This is doubtless to consoli- 
narkable, many of them resemble those from | date the mud at the bottom, and drive off the loose 
2 wings of Butterflies, appearing in some cases | particles. When this is done to his satisfaction he 
possess the little pedicle observed in lepidop- | begins to build, with fragments of stick, stalks of 
ous scales. ‘| water plants, or any loose material sufficiently 
At the present time then, when, comparatively | soaked with water to remain at the bottom. These 
saking, little is to be done out of doors in the | he puts together with great care, pushing one in 
‘Wrestigation of insect-life, I would confidently | among the others, till he is satisfied it will do, 
sommend to those who possess a microscope,— | bringing mud or sand in his mouth to make all 


d those who do not should lose no time in | firm, and pressing his body against it, as it goes on, 
locuring one, for they may now be obtaine1 at | that the slime exuding from it, may add to the 
most a nominal sum,—the scales of lepidoptera | stability of the structure. Having completed it, 
d coleoptera as a study from which they will | which he does in an incredibly short time, he con- 
rive truly profitable amusement. 


ducts to it the female of his choice, who deposits 
her spawn, and leaves the rest to him. The young 
fish hatch in something less than a fortnight. At 
first they have the yolk-bag attached to them, and 


RisHES’ NESTS | during this period they remain in the nest. Then 


they disperse, and his duties are over. 


; q . . 5 
eee feline you about birds’ nests, for From the time of the selection of a site, until 


meet three ee rips ae a. gee the young leave the nest, he keeps guard most 
ee eeeak of Wishes Nests. OS EES | carefully, driving off even the most innocent intru- 


ard tell ofsuch a thing! We doubt much if OAS | der, and if he cannot make them understand, as 
#2 thousand ever saw the nest of a fish, yet it = 4 | when a caddis or even a snail comes too near, he 
>t that one of sour covTaonest fishes, the little will take the offender in his mouth, if he is able, and 
iree-spined Stickleback builds a nest in which to remove it toa respectable distance. In an aquae. 


Pat its = Mie od qilthe SeERIE DAI rium all this may very readily be observed. Ina 
so, but this inhabitant of every little stream pond or stream it is of course not so easy to 


d pool, is so well known to all of you, we will watch the entire process. For those who wish to 
See ak to it, | When the spawning see every part of the interesting operation, we re- 
ason approaches the male Stickleback puts on his commend that a single pair be placed in your 
pial garb, and the ordinary dull color of the fish aquarium, which during the time should contain 
# ch2nged tothe most brilliant rosy, especially onthe nothing but the most inoffensive animals. 

/ lly and towardsthe head. The female becomes 
little pale in color, but does not assume the 
/eautiful tints of the male, and indeed, she seems 
have but little to do in what is to follow. At 
; season the male, much less in size, as well 
more brightly colored than the female, becomes 
ore active, and on him devolves, the sole care of 
.#lecting a site for the nest, the work to be done 
_@ building it, and guarding it afterwards. Ina 
_ 4001 of water, not so much care is needed in deci- 
ng where the nest shall be, but in a stream it is 
aecessary that it should be so placed, as to be 
fe against a sudden rush of water, yet not likely 
be left dry, should the stream fall very low. 
_g he site being selected, the little fish commences 
‘dig out the foundation. He rushes down upon 


““IN the natural world there are no objects, 
however common and familiar, that cannot reveal 
an interesting story if we are but intelligent enough 
to question nature ina right manner. Many of 
you are occupied in manufacturing pursuits, and, 
from time to time, your workshops receive the 
visits of strangers, who look with intelligent 
interest upon the processes in which you are en- 
gaged, and upon the final products of your labours. 
I invite you, in like manner, to visit nature’s 
workshop. She, too, is a fellow-labourer with 
yourselves ; only, unlike you, she needs no rest, 
but works on, with untiring energy, day and night, 
summer and winter.”—Prof. WILLIAMSON. 
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NESTS AND EGGS OF OUR 
COMMON BIRDS. 


By S. L. MOSLEY. 


Se 


WARBLERS. 


THE Wheatear is a larger birdthan the Whinchat or 
Stonechat, und may be known by its white rump. 
It builds its nest in an old stone wall, where the 
ground is level’ with the wall top on one side; 
sometimes it is placed among heaps of stones, and 
is composed of moss, dry bents, wool or feathers. 
The eggs are pale blue, not so dark as those of 
the Hedge-sparrow. The Grasshopper Warbler, so 
called from its note resembling that of a grass- 
hopper, is not rare, though not so common as the 
‘fast two species. It frequents woods and planta- 
tions, and places its nest at the bottom of a bush. 
It is difficult to find, as the bird does not go straight 
to or from the nest, but has a run, sometimes of a 
few yards. It is composed of grass, with finer 
grass for the lining, and sometimes six or seven 
eggs are laid, of a pinkish grey, finely and thickly 
spotted with purple and red spots. The Sedge 
Warbler is a commoner bird, seeking ledges at the 
sides of ponds and streams. The nest which is 
rather loosely composed of coarse grass lined with 
finer grass and hair, is placed very near the ground. 
The eggs are greenish drab, sometimes with a few 
_black streaks at the larger end. The Reed Wren 
is a similar bird, but suspends its nest among the 
reeds, two or three reeds are generally interwoven in 
the nest for support, the materials used in its con- 


— 


Struction are dried stems of grasses and flower 
stalks of the reed, sometimes with a little wool 
inside. The ground color of the eggs is greenish 
white, with olive green and brown blotches. 
Those who live in the south of England may have 
an opportunity of finding the nest of the Night- 
ingale. It should be looked for on dry banks in 
woods which the bird is known to frequent, and 
is composed almost entirely of dry leaves, with a 
little fine grass inside. The eggsare uniform dark 
The nests and eggs of the Garden 
Warbler and the Blackcap are very much alike, 
both their nests are placed im a bunch of herbage, 
often between the fronds of a large fern and 


olive-brown. 
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-of the Black-cap have the ground colour nearl rh 


are loosely made of dry grass. Both their |. 
eggs are whiteish, with green-brown shades}, 


obscured by cloudy markings, and often have a! 
reddish tint. The male Black-cap may be known, , 


vary much, but are generally greenish white, |... 
spotted, mostly at the large end, with yellowish)... 
brown, gray, or green. The Lesser White-throat is}. 
not so common and I never found the nest, but it # 


grass, with a little moss and horsehair, and some lj bok 
times a feather or two. ‘The eggs are white with, wt 
numerous dark purple spots, chiefly at the largi ” 
end. The willow wren is much commoner andit 
nest may be found in hedge banks and steep place) 
in woods, always on the ground, composed ¢| 
grass and a thick lining of feathers. The eggs ar 
white spotted with red, sometimes the spots ar 
small and numerous, at others large and few, bv 
frequently of moderate size, principally at the larg|} 
end. The Chiff-chaff is the smallest of the Britis, 


the Willow Wren, but there are even more feathe}Pi, | 
inside. The eggs are white with a few purplbu }; 
spots, about eighteen or twenty on one egg. at {0 

The Golden-crested Wren is the smallest Britigbs ), 
bird and is not rare. It breeds in fir plantationy)»y 
suspending its nest from a branch of the fir ; iti) 
composed of moss and lichen with feathers insid 


and from six toten eggs are laid, of a pale rogf-)), 
drab. 


TITMICE. 


The Great Tit is the largest of the Britif}.. 
species, building its nest in holes in trees or wal 
The nest is composed of moss, feathers, &c., 4 
the eggs are white with a few red-brown spo 


‘#acipally at the large end and sometimes forming 
‘aing or zone. The nest and situation of the 
‘Be Tit are similar, but the eggs are smaller and 
re thickly spotted, more especially at the large 
Both these are pretty common. The Cole 
is not so common, and the nest—wnuich is 
“shiewhat like the last—I have always found in 
‘Biks among tree roots, &c. The eggs are white 
#h a few scattered spots of red-brown. The 
és of the Marsh Tit differ in having the spots 
y fine and numerous, particularly at the large 
‘@!. The nest—which is of the usual type—is 
‘#1 to be placed in a hole in a tree or in a bank. 
le nest of the Long-tailed Tit is very different, 
ing similar to the Golden Crest’s, but larger and 
“gpended from the branch of a tree; the number 
< eggs is thesame as those of the other Tits, from 
“to nine, they are rosy-white with a few minute 
-brown specks. The Bearded Tit may some- 
“tes be found in Norfolk ; it has a long tail, and 
‘&) male has two beards of black feathers. The 
“Bit is composed of dry leaves, grass, &c., and is 
@ced in a tuft of coarse grass or among a mass 
@broken down reeds. This bird lays four or five 
‘Ss about the size of the Great Tit’s, but differing 
»eing streaked instead of spotted. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
‘HAGGERSTON ENTOMOLOGICAL 


SOCIETY. 


Me ANNUAL MEETING of this Society was 
@1 at 10, Browlow Street, Haggerston, on Thurs- 
-and Friday November 13th and 14th. Up- 
‘ds of 50 cases of insects ‘were exhibited by the 
nbers, the principal exhibitors being Messrs. 
VEDLE, E.G. MEEK, SouTHY, PRATT, BriI- 
|B, HILLMAN, VANDENBERG, CLARK, HaRPER, 
ftw, &c. The attendance of members and 
®-ors filled the room to overcrowding. 

mong the exhibits we may mention with special 
roval some interesting cases from the cabinet of 
‘HILLMAy, illustrating Economic Entomology, 
| showing various fruits and plants, and the 
cts attacking them. Both Messrs. EEDLE and 
@\NKLIN sent cases of beautifully preserved 
eeand the moths they produce. Greatly in- 
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creaSed interest has attached to these Exhibitions 
since it has been discovered how to preserve larvze 
in a perfectly natural state. Several cases of 
Exotic Lepidoptera, lent by Mr. E. G. MEEK, were 
much admired, and Mr. VANDENBERG’S collection 
of coleoptera also attracted considerable attention. 

Among the rarer species shown were British 
examples of P. Daplidice, A. Iris, V. Antiopa, A. 
Alni, D. Orion, andmany others. Varieties aremuch 
more highly prized of late years, and no exhibition 
would be complete without some abnormal form, 
or local peculiarity. Several interesting examples 
were on view, among which we may mention a 
unique variety of C. Cardui, a blue female of L. 
Alexis, and especially a perfectly black specimen of 
B. Hirtaria, the Brindled Beauty, shown by Mr. 
BRIANT, and taken last spring in London. The 
Exhibition was in every way a success. 


ANTS open a field of thought, and their habits pre- 
sent an unfailing source of interest. A member of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Science has been 
noting the habits of formica rufa, the red ant. 
From his researches he finds that in the various 
communities there are regulations in virtue of 
which the workers are fed without being obliged 
to leave the scene Of their labours. The foragers 
of a community returning by known paths from the | 
tops of trees, have the abdomen distended with 
honey. They arestopped at the foot of the tree by 
the workers of the ant nest, inquest of food. The 
replete animal seats himself on his hind legs, and 
places his mouth opposite that of the hungry ant ; 
sometimes two and even three will thus be fed from 
one mouthsimultaneously. The repleteis generally 
obliging, but if he prove refractory he is promptly 
stopped and held with vigour. From the nume- 
rous observations made by the investigator he con- 
cluded that there was perfect amity between the 
ants of a district comprising about 1500 ant nests, 
and milliards of inhabitants. Individuals belong 
ing to various nests at a distance from each other 
always fraternized when brought together. When 
ants, however, were put in water, then replaced in 
the nest, they were always attackedas enemies, 
and ifthe assailants were bathed they were attacked 
in turn, It appears that a bath momentarily de- 
stroys the peculiar odour or other characteristic 
mark by which the ants recognise each other. , 
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TECHNICAL TERMS. 


| Ke GOOD friend who wishes our little 
ay 


™\. paper every possible success, tells 
3that it will not be possible for us to 
“acceed, unless we write what everyone 
‘ ill understand, avoid technical terms 
‘together, and above all things, call things 
their English names. A joke that has 
"Dscended, we believe, from classical times, 
is so old, tells of a father who advised 
s son, if he wished to avoid drowning, 
sver to enter the water till he had learnt 
swim. We can imagine our friend, 
pho recommended us as we have told, 
ing this sort of advice to his son, but 
ume are at a loss to conceive how anyone 
‘to be taught what he does not know, 
® telling him only what he knows al- 
ady. We hope we will be able to write 
that we may be understood, and we 


“city of style, become too involved for 
fr readers to comprehend us, No doubt 
“fme writers find hard words flow so 


fluently from their pens, that they never 
notice them. We remember reading a 
description of an animal of which it was 
said it had “‘ anterior extremities elongated,” 
which meant that it had “long fore legs.” 
No doubt the latter would be most intel- 
ligible to everyone, but while such expres- 
sions as the former are better avoided, 
how shall we do with words like Thoraa. 
Thorax means the chest, and when you 
know that much, the one term is as in- 
telligible as the other, and much more 
expressive, for who ever heard of the 
chest of a flea or a house fly. But there 
are other terms that are in constant use, 
which we can only express in English by 
along sentence. As for instance trwncate, 
which means, as if the point were cut off. 
There are others too for which there is no 
English equivalent, such as cilia. Some 
technical terms have become ingrafted in- 
to the language, and are now used com- 
monly. Some people still talk of the Jeaf 
of a flower, but most adopt the scientific 
term, and say petal. In short it only re- 
quires that these terms be thoroughly 
understood, an? then they are as easy as 
the purest Anglo Saxon. Do not be dis* 
couraged then, should you meet with a 


Try and 


word you have not seen before. 


3 


find out its meaning. 
context will make it plain, bat whenever 
you are puzzled write to ur and ask. We 
will not publish your name and address, 
so that no one will know that you did not 
understand, what perhaps to them was a 
common word, but we will give you the 
information you need. Never pass a 
word until you know its meaning, and 
you will be astonished to find how one 
thing will explain another as you go 
along. 


-Then what about English names. Well, 
An 
English name if it be used at all, should 


they cannot always be used either. 


be one that is understood by everyone. 
Birds, perhaps, are more known by Eng- 
lish names than any other group, but 
how absurd many of them are, and how 
local in their application are others. In 
Morris’s British Birds: “Long-tailed Mag” 
is gven as an English name of the Long- 
tailed Tit. 
out of every hundred, who had not heard 
it before, 
longed to the magpie. 


We fee! sure that ninety-nine 


would conclude the name be- 
Most birds, if 
no ail that have occurred in Britain, 
have English names, but many of the 
names of the rare kinds are merely those 
of the common one, with some prefix de- 
seriptive of the difference, as the “ Rose- 
Winged Starling, Black Woodpecker, &c. 
In our opinion these birds should not 
have English names, and this shows 
at once the disadvantage 
tains to them. 


that _per- 
Scientific names have a 
double value. They are generally de- 
scriptive of some notable peculiarity about 


the animal in question, and the generic 
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In many cases the ; name tells you of its allies. 


The Young Naturalist is published in time tel 


Sometimeg } 
“As for 
instance the two last: mentioned, but what 
of “Tot over Sea.” Who could tell this ine 
was the Gold-crest unless they knew be- 2 


this is so with English namés. 


fore. When English names’ are applied ” 


pretty generally we will use them, but 3 


you must learn to know the Latin ONES, je: 


and we will give them also that you may | ie 


become accustomed to them. 


NOTICES. 


reach subscribers by Saturday Morning in each] 
week. It maybe had in the ordinary way through), 
any Bookseller, or POST FREE, as under :—], 
* Single Copies, 1$d. each; 1s. 6d. per Quarter |} 
6s. per Annum. Three Copies to one: Address. 3d.) 
or 3s. 3d., per Quarter; I 3s. per Annum. ! 

Monthly Parts, in Coloured Wrapper, 6d. each} 

Secretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters, &c., whi 
will act as Agents, will be supplied at rod. pel 
dozen copies. 

Subscribers for one year in sonnce! vill hav 
the Special Plates beautifully coloured by hand 

Communications for insertion should reach 6 
one week in advance. 

All orders or other communications must b 
sent to JOHN E. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, Wes is 
Hartlepool, S.L. MosLey, Primrose Hill, Hudder: 
field; or to Bowers BROTHERS, Publisher 
146, Walworth Road, and 3, Fairford Grove, Lows 
Keanington Lane, S.E. 

THE YounG NATURALIST may also be had: 
under : . Carter, 160, Pries 
man Street, Carlisle Road, Manningham ; DEW 
BURY—Carter Lodge, Thornhill; HARTLEPOOL-)¥ 
C. Z. Woods, Church Walk ; HupDDERSFIELD-|}. 
Parkin, Cross Church Street; Ernest Dento 
Mold Green; Albert Shaw, Crossland Moo! 
LIVERPOOL—B. Cook, Junr. & Co., 21, Renshal 
Street; WeEsT HARTLEPOQE—Mr. Hogget 
Church Street; WILLINGBOROUGH — Charl 
Drage, High Street; BIRMINGHAM, Montag 
Brown, Broad Street; Loxpon, E. G. Mee. 
56, Brompton Rosd, and Castle & Lamb, 13) i. 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. 


EXCHANGES. 


DupLicaTes.—Ova of Dispar, and a few 
magines of Dispar, Wavaria and Aurantiaria. 
MsIDERATA.—B. Rubi, P. Populi, Ypsilon, 
Zroceago, Pyrophila, and offers. Mrs. Hopess, 
“he Cottage, Walton, near Hertford, Herts. 


DupLicaTEs.—Geryon, Tritici, Pisi, Festiva, 
Augur, D. Pinastri, Bipunctaria, Albulata, Pro- 
emaria, Aurantiaria, Brumata, Rusticata, &c. 
ISIDERATA.—British, European, or Exotic. 
fery numerous. JOHN E. Rosson, Bellerby 


errace, West Hartlepool. 


~TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.E.G. Both your queries are deserving of 
ore extended replies than can be given in answers 
correspondents. They shall be the subject of 
Veparate articles at an early date. . We cannot 
. lame your larva from the description you give. 
dow many legs had it, and when was it full-fed ? 


J} ON COLLECTING AND 
42REPARING EGGS FOR THE 
CABINET. 


\g- HE first question asked of us by a correspondent 
lated to this subject, and we propose to give a 
w hints that may be useful to some of our readers 


hen the time comes. It is not possible that we 


Yhould give such lessons, only at the right time for 
“hse, you must remember them or preserve the 
“Shapers that contain them. We are giving from 
i week to week instructions as to the places where 
“)Sirds nests may be found, and will therefore not 
‘Defer to that here, but will begin after you have 

ound the nest. The most important thing to be 
one is to have your eggs properly authenticated. 
ome advise that the birds should be shot for this 
urpose, but in this country at all events, such a 
Ourse is quite unnecessary and needlessly cruel. 
he birds that nest in Britain are all well enough 
nown, and if they are carefully observed, in cases 
vhere there is room for doubt, it should be sufh- 
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cient. If the eggs be common ones you will not 
require possibly more than one froma nest. One 
egg the birds will never miss, and this gives you 
the opportunity of selecting differently marked 
varieties. Many collectors mark their eggs in ink, 
this is an excellent plan; and you can give the 
name of bird, place, and date, without covering 
so much of the surface as to show the writing on 


the side you place uppermost in your cabinet. 
Eggs are best blown with one hole in the side. 
Select the side with most characteristic marking, 
for show, then drill a neat hole in the centre of the 
other side. You cannot make a nice hole witha 
pin, and when the edges of the hole are fractured 
the egg itself is much more likely to break. To 
make the hole neatly and well you require a drill. 
This should be of steel, and you will find it an 
advantage to have two or three sizes. Figure 15 


Bre .o15. 


represents the most useful form. If a larger drill 
be used the angle at the cutting point need not be 
so acute. We have seen eggs very successfully 
drilled with a simpler instrument—a piece of round 
steel pointed, with four cutting edges, Fig. 16 


These drills may be handled with advaniage. To 
empty eggs you need a small blow-pipe, Fig. 17. 


Fic. 17. 


It is sometimes difficult to get blow-pipes fin€ 
enough, but they may be made by getting a piece 
of glass tubing ana holding it in the gas flame 
until it becomes soft and then drawing it out, when 
broken in two at the smallest part two blow-pipes 
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are formed with very fine points. For very small 
eggs, a less size than that used for large 
Ones will be an advantage. After the egg 
is emptied of its contents, it is best to wash it out 
inside, which can be done by syringing it with 


clean water. An ordinary syringe will do, but 


remember that you have to use it with only one | 


hand, and do not get it too heavy. It is best held 
between the first and second fingers and the piston 
worked with the thumb. After syringing and 
emptying out the water, lay the egg, hole down, on 
a piece of blotting paper, that the water may all 
drain out. 
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CAPR EOa ttn gy 


Fig. 21. For this nothing can be better than th e 


BiG. 23 


ordinary crochet hook, which can be had in various pi 
sizes. They are best when all in one piece, pill 


Those with bone handles are apt to slip. A pair ply. 
it for 


of ordinary tweezers, of small size, will be found: 


““black sitting ” as lads call it. To empty an egg 
in this state isa much more difficult operation, and 
requires much greater care in manipulation, 
Additional implements are also needed. 
with long and fine blades, that can be introduced 
through the hole, and used for snipping the bones 
of the embryo, areuseful. Scissors with bent blades 


as Figs. 18, 19, are shapes likely to be of service. 


Scissors 


Fics. 18 & 19. 


A small knife witn a thin blade is also useful in | 


cutting up the fleshy parts before extraction. The 
cutting part of the blade should be quite at the 


FIG, 20. 


point, Fig, 20. One or two hooksare also needed. 


When you find your eggs have been sat upon for}iii 
, some time, it is best to keep them a few days beforejim!) 
attempting to prepare them; do not, however, keep) Wi 
them solong that gases are developed, or they are/fis 
apt to burst. Drilla larger hole than you would) jp: 
otherwiseneed, blowout what you can with the blows! Jin! 
pipe, theninject some water with thesyringe, and get) ‘ne « 
out allthe liquid matter before attempting to cut u i have 
the chick. Neverbe in a hurry, and do not begrudge | ), 
the time youtake to do your work well. If you) \y 9 
have to_hold the egg in one hand, do so over a basi iy»: 
| of water, that it may not be broken if it slips fron | 
your fingers, but as far as possible avoid wetting!}j,/ 
the outside of the egg. Some eggs are almost im# fj» 
possible to obtain clean, a single day in the nes} }yy » 
fouling them. Collectors must use their owl}ix » 
judgment as to washing off this dirt. Some witli 
soft chalky shells can never be perfectly cleaned ate 
and to rub them alters the surface of the egg. 
We will on another oceasion return to the subj) ji, 
ject, and mention the most approved methods ¢ 
| arranging eggs in the cabinet. 


ABUNDANCE OF SPECIE 


IN 1879. 


THE abnormal abundance of V. Cardui, and 
Gamma, during the past season has been commey 
ted on in every entomological paper. Besides the 
I have noticed that the larve of many comm 
species have occurred in much larger numbers th 


sual, The hybernating larvze of such species as 
-Grossulariata, Z. Filipendule and others though 
sry late,Swere much more plentiful than in ordi- 
iry years, while the Autumn larve of such as H. 
leracea, and Fisi..4. Lubricipeda, and Menthas- 
%, swarmed in every suitable and unsuitable place 
id might have been collected by thousands. I 
ive said nothing of the first named insects, though 
Ive of Gamma were so plentiful that my boys 
ked up over one hundred, in the space of three 
- four square yards, on the weeds in a field of 
rley. Ihave notseen any suggestion, aecount- 
ig for this abnormalabundance. May it not have 
isen from thediminished number of small birds, so 
ny of which were killed off by the severe winter. 


ually good year for insects. 

While the abundance of common species may be 
us noted, the late period of the year at which 
rery thing appeared is also worthy of comment. 
had that most beautiful larva, C. Exoleta, brought 
e on 15 September when the imago should almost 
ve been out. Of course it has not emerged. 
. Popult were abundant in October, in the middle 
* which month I also picked up a larva of P. 
amma, with the moths flying about the same place 
hundreds, and so late as November 3rd, I saw 
th Lubricipeda and Menthastri creeping about. 
f Autumn insects proper, I have seen none nor 
ard of any, the Xanthias, Sword-grasses and 
hers have been conspicuous by their absence. 
et on the other hand, the species that are due a 
tle later, have appeared here truetotime. UM. 
yacanthe, was plentiful at the end of October, 
. Dilutata, all through the month. Now(15 
fovember ) H. Aurantiaria, and C. Brumata, are 
tting on every gas lamp and swarming about the 
ges at dusk. Altogether it has been a strange 
ason, from whieh we ought to learn much. I 
metimes think we could learn more from our 
mmoner species if they were more closely ob- 
ed, but most of Entomologists are so anxious 
obtain rare insects for their collections, or for 
change, that common species are unnoticed, yet 
om their very abundance and constant occurrence 
ey give greater opportunities for observation, 
lan do those that only appear sparingly or at 
tervals. 


JOHN E, Rosson. 


[= 
rs 


West Hartlepool. 


‘this beso, we may expect 1880 to be an un- 
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WINTER, 


WINTER is upon us again. What work is there 
now for the outdoor naturalist ? With the earth 
covered with a mantle of snow, with every pool 
and stream frozen over, but little outdoor work can 
be done by the entomologist. A week ago, the 
little winter moths were fluttering about the leafless 
hedges, or trying to immolate themselves at the 
gas-lamps. Where are they now? Has the frost 
killed off those that had emerged, or do they remain 
torpid during severe weather? It is certain that 
they can resist intense cold; and as soon as a thaw 


| sets in, if only for a day, the moths appear as 


Mrs. Hutchinson recorded 
an interesting observation in the ‘‘Entomologists’ 
Monthly March last. While 
searching for ivy for Christmas decorations, a 
C. Brumata was found. On being disturbed, it 
flew aw2y, and settled on the snow, on which it 
walked. 


abundantly as before. 


Magazine” for 


The frost at the time was very severe, 
yet the insect did not seem to be torpid at all, 
Entomologists appear to bealmost as much, children 
of summer as is the butterfly. Can some of them 
not brave the inclement weather, and try to find 
out something about their special favourites that 
has hitherto passed unobserved ? The ornithologist 
does not stay indoors because the frost is severe, or 
the snow falling. While hard frosts compel inland 
birds to seek the seacoasts, strong gales will drive 
ashore many seabirds; and, at a time like this, the 
gunner located near the sea, often falls in with 
species he has never or rarely met with before, 
But the acquisition of specimens is not the only, 
nor even the chief good to be derived from Natural 
History. You should observe the habits of animals, 
and their wonderful adaptation to the necessities 
of their lives. You will find in such studies great 
interest, and the more you observe, the more will 


you be surprised to find how much their is to 
observe. 


I took a walk, the other day, along the 
beach, exposed part of our coast, 
The North-East wind was blowing with great fury, 
and the waves were rolling in immense masses of 
foam. I had seen similar storms before, — I had 
seen ships driven ashore in such a sea; watched 
them for hours struggling against the waves; had 
even assisted with the rocket apparatus in saving 
the crew; more than once I had seen all human 
aid vain, and the noble vessel broken up in a few 


on an 
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«minutes, and the crew disappear before our awe- 
stricken eyes, engulphed in the furious foaming 
ibillows. This day, however, no such heartrending 
sights. were there ; the horizon was scanned, but 
mot a sail was visible. _The wind was as strong, 
-the. waves as high, and they dashed against the 
wocks as furiously. As I looked seaward, I saw a 
Alock of birds approach. They flew just above 
the surface of the water, and when nearly opposite | 
+to where I stood, they dropped, one after another, 
-with a sudden splash, into the seething foam in 
“the trough of the sea. Could it be possible that 
“birds could live where the mightiest vessel wouid 
“be dashed to pieces in a few minutes! Live, aye, 
and get their living too, apparently. I watched 
‘them some time, and was intensely interested in 
heir motions, though I had often watched them 
-before; yet so perilous appears to be their position, 
+that I can never divest myself of the idea that this 
wave, or the next, or that big one now gathering 
“itself together, will overwhelm them. In the 
-roughest sea, in the terrible fury of the wildest 
sstorm, they are at home; and, indeed, they seldom 
sappear on our coast but at such times. The birds 
-are the common Scoter, (Oidemi anigra Linn), 
«called, hereabouts, the Black Duck. They sit, as 
-I have described, close to the shore, where the 
--waves roll most furiously, and where the howling 
of the wind, and the dashing of the billows, is the 
»only sound. As one of these masses of foam rolls 
«shoreward, the Scoter may be seen rising up on 
»the surfaee as the wave approachesit. Just as 
ythe broken water is about to roll over it, the bird 
dives; dives right through the wave, and appears 
'4n.about the same place after the wave has passed 
,en. Sometimes a wave will dash on without 
: Tolling over, spray blowing cff its crest, and look- 
gng more dangerous than the broken surf; but 
) for one like this the bird has no fear, and you can 
See it sitting on the swelling water, rising up the 
-side of the wave, visible for a moment at the very 
“.€rest, over which it almost seems to fall, and then 
- Sailing away down the hollow between this wave 
.and the next, to dive through or float on as may 
~ be needed. I have seen a flock of these birds sit 
--#aus in the heart of a storm, for days together, 
quite as much at home there as is the Lark in the 
: ‘meadow, in the calm beauty of the summer day. 
>The Scoter is an excellent diver, and obtains much 
of its food under water; but in such a storm as 
‘that described it is doubtless able’to find enough 
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upon the surface. I have made the above note 
of this bird in a violent storm, not because I had 


attention of my readers to common eccurrences, 


anything new to say, or anything to record that | 
had not been observed before, but to call the | 


that only want to be thought about, to show how } 
interesting they are. There are many equall q 
interesting habits to record, not only of every | 
bird, but of every living being. Try to observe, | 
try to write your observations. It will take the | 
the combined attention of all our naturalists a } 
long time before we need go far for something ne W. . 


ORDERS OF INSECTS. 


THERE was a time when crabs, and lobsters, an 
one hardly knows what, were all included in the 
same class as butterflies and beetles. Ina hu 
morous poem by Dr. Wolcott he depicts no less 
person than Sir Joseph Banks, ina state of 
preme delight at a discovery he believed he ha 
made,—that fleaswere young lobsters. Sir Josep 
is supposed to be able to find no other way of dé 
ciding such a question than by boiling a quantit 
of fleas, with the idea, that if they changed to th 
beautiful red of the boiled lobster, he would have 
proved his case. The obstinate fleas however 
would not turn red, and the poem concludes by 
Sir Joseph expressing his disgust in language more} 
forcible than eloquent. Even a humorous poet 
would not now-a-days, venture to display so greg 
an ignorance of natural science, but there are st 
many doubtful points, and though we do not pul 
pose to attempt in these pages to settle any dubioj 
question, or even to interfere much with them, ¥ 
hope to help our readers to avoid many popula 
errors. For instance the cockroach, which # 
generally called a ‘‘ Black Beetle ” is neither blag 
nora beetle. We will try to show you how 
principal divisions of the class Insecta are disti 
guished from one another, so that when you 
an insect you shall be ableto say whether it is 
Bee or a Fly, a Bug or a Beetle, a Moth of 
Caddis Fly. 2 

Insects belong to that great division of t 
Animal Kingdom, Invertebrata, animals withowy 
back-bones.. They belong to the sub-kingdon 
Annulosa or ringed animals, creatures whose bodi€ 
are composed ofa series of rings, moveable one ¢ 
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eek ORDERS OF INSECTS. 
hares a. Homoptera—Green Fly. 
as AN fo TELE SCE { b. Heteroptera—Plant Bug. 
2. ORTHOPTERA— Grasshopper. S.... Nlosley, els 
3a. NEUROPTERA—Dragon Fly. 5. HyMENOPTERA—Hive Bee. | 
3b. FRICHOPTERA—Caddis Fly. 6. LxEprpopTERA—Tiger Moth. | 


4. CoLEopTERA—Water Beetle. >. DiprErRa—Hawk Fly. 


\ 
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other and arranged one behind the other. The 
9-kingdom Annulosa is divided into two great 
visions, ealled Arthropoda and Anarthropoda. 
thropoda is derived from two Greek words 
Ehros, a joint, aud pous, a foot. Anarthropoda. 
m a, without, arthros, a joint, pows, a foot; 
ects therefore belongto thedivision 4nthropoda. 
ving jointed feet. They may be known from the 
ter classes by the following peculiarities. The 
dies of all adult insects are divided into three 
rts, the head, thorax, and abdomen, which are 
ways distinct from each other. They always 
ve thirteen rings or segments, one of which forms 
ie head, three the thorax, and nine the abdomen. 
_ perfect insect never has more than sixlegs, which 


iver on theabdomen. Thethirteensegments of an 
sect may be well seen in many larve of Moths 
id Butterflies. All insects pass through four 
tges during their existence. The ovum, or 
g; the larva or caterpillar, called also grub, 
nggot &c; the pupa or chrysalis ; and the imago, 
i perfect insect: We shall have something to 
fy under each of these heads before we pass on to 
scribe the orders to you, but we want you to 
" ster it as we goon, and must not therefore give 
yu too much at once. We therefore leave the 


‘bject now for a week. 


} 
i 


‘(ESTS AND EGGS OF OUR 
COMMON BIRDS. 
By S. L. Mos ry. 


WAGTAILS. 
NLY three of the Wagtails can be said to be 
‘mmon in this country. The Pied Wagtail is 


that which follows the plough, and is to be found 


‘most everywhere. Its nest is placed ina hole 
ik wall or old ruin, or in a quarry, and is com- 
sed principally of fibrous roots and fine grass, 
tha little moss or horsehair; four or five eggs 
© laid, white or pale gray, finely spotted with 
yish brown. The Ray’s or Yellow Wagtail is 
It builds on the ground 


, 


10st equally common. 


nerally ina grass field or among young corn. 
“je nest is somewhat similar to that of the last 
med. The eggs are pale umber brown, indis- 
ctly spotted with darkcr brown. The Gray 


Wagtail is rather rarer, being found principally 
in the northern portion ofourisland. I never found! 
the nest, but it is said to be placed on ledges of rock, 
composed of moss, bents, and horsehair. The: 
eggs are gray, spotted with ochre-gray ; the spots: 
being larger, and more in the form of blotches,. 
than those of the Pied Wagtail, and not so gray- 
looking. 
PIPITS AND LARKS. 

Two of the Pipits are very common, viz., the: 
Tree and Meadow Pipits. Both place their nests- 
on the ground, among rough grass or ling. The: 
nests, too, are very similar, being composed of 
grass, lined with finer grass and horsehair ; but L 
have generally found the former in woods, and the: 
atter on moors, among ling. No eggs vary so 
much as those of the Tree Pipit : sometimes they” 
are a bright brick red, shaded with darker red and. 
black streaks ; others are brick red, finely spotted. 
with darker red; others are ashy gray, blotched 
and shaded with darker gray and brown, while: 


others are gray, or almost white, spotted witfh ' 


brown; but generally all the eggs in one nest are’ ~ 


alike, 


brown. The Rock Pipit is found only in rocky’ 
| places on the coast: I have met with it at Flamboro”’ 
| Head. The nest is placed among the rocks, and 
is composed of coarse grass, with finer grass for 


sometimes used. The eggs are greenish-gray,, 
spotted with brown. Everybody knows the Sky- 
lark, and its eggs vary so little that if once known 
they will always be remembered. 


I 


with brown, the shells having a peculiar gloss. 


am not acquainted with the nest of the Woodlark, |» 
but it is said to be placed on the ground among’ — 
coarse grass, of which it is composed, with finer | 


grasses for the lining. The eggsare ‘‘white, thickly 
speckled with reddish brown.” 


“*SCALES OF LEPIDOPTERA.” —The illustrations: 
to this paper, which appeared in our last, were’ 
accidentally omitted to be named. They were as 
follows :—fig. 9, Scale of P. crategi; fig. 10,, 
Battledore Scale, characteristic of the genus: 
Lycena ; fig. 11, Scale of H. sylvanus$; fig. 12,, 


Scale,of P. napi; fig. 13, scale of S. megzera g) 


fig. 14, Scale of L. alexis. 


Those of the Meadow Pipit are more» 
| constant, being grayish brown, spotted with darker’ _ 


uw 


the lining ; bits of seaweed, and other things, are « 


The eggs are’ _ 
| grayish-white, spotted, mostly at the large endy ~ 
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BROAD STR E-EVT7,: . BERiM LN-Gre AGM, 
Author of “ Practical Taxidermy : a Manual ot Instruction in Preserving and Mountinm 
all Cbjects of Natural History—Animals, Birds, &c., &c. Thirty closely printed page 
are devote d to collecting and preserving Butterflies and Moths, Illustrated, 3/9 post frecy 

Compiler of the “ Label-list of the British Butterflies and Moths (Macro-Lepidoptera), English any 
Scientific Names for labelling Collections.” Price One Shilling, post free. a 

All requisites for collecting and preserving Butterflies and Moths kept in stock or made to order, 

Lists forwarded on receipt of 44d. stamp. 

Animals, Birds, &c., preserved and mounted in the highest style of art, vide opinions of the pres 

Mr. Browne will be happy to help all amateurs with his advice or experience. on receipt of 


properly stamped and directed envelope for reply. 
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56. BROMP TO N ROAD, “TON DOR ie 
Supplies Entomologists with every requisite :—Steel Knuckle-jointed Net, 4/6. Self-actir 
Umbrella Net, 7/6. Ladies’ Umbrella Net, 5/- Wire Ring Net, with Brass Screw, 2/- Pock 
Folding Net, four Brass Joints, 4/6. Balloon Net, 26 by 18, for beating, 6/- Telescope Nets, 6/%) 
8/6, 10/6 Self-acting Sweeping Net, 8/- The New Beating Tray for Collecting Larve, &c., 1é 
Pocket Larva Boxes, -/6, 1/-, 1/6, 2/-and 3/- Sugaring Tin, with Brush affixed, 2/6 and 3/6. Relaxin 
Box, 2/6. Killing Box, -/9 and 1/- Bottle of Killing Fluid, -/9. Corked Setting Boards, -/6, -| 
-(8, -/9, -/10, -/11, 1/-, 1/2, 1/4, 1/6. 1/8, 1/10 and 2/- Breeding Cages, 2/6, ditto, with two compar, 
ments, 5/- Tin Y, - 6, Brass Y, 1/- Corked Store Boxes, best make, 2/6, 3/6, 4/-, 5/-, 6/-, ditt 
eovered in Green Cloth, book pattern, 16 by 11, 8/- Mahogany Pocket Box, with Glass and Slid| 
in groove, 4/6. Exchange Lists, -/1. Entomological Pins, any size, gilt or plain, 1/- per bi 
Silvered Pins, four sizes mixed, 1/- per oz., postage 14d. Bottle of Mite Destroyer, 1/- Willow Chi 
Boxes, four sizes, nested, 2/6 per gross. Setting and Drying House, complete, 10/6, 12/6, 15/- aa 
20/- Pocket Box, -/6, 1/- end 1/6. Postal Box, -/6. Pocket Lanthorns, 4j-, 5/- and 10/6. Zinc Oy 
Pocket Box, 1/6, 2'- and 2/6. Pupa Diggers, 2/- and 3/- Brass Chloroform Bottles, 4/- The N¢ 
Glass Killing Bottle, charged ready for use, 1/-, 1/3 and 1/6. A large assortment of British Inseq 
kept in stock. Cabinets of every description made to order; estimates given. New Price Lig 
sent on receipt of stamp. All orders, when accompanied by Post Office Orders, will recetj 

immediate attention. Post Office Orders to be made payable at Brompton Road, S.W. | 
Entomological Cabinets, from Twelve Shillings to Forty Guineas, Kept in stoc 
Show Rooms for Cabinets. | 
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CIENCE AND ART ABUSED. 


By S. D. Barrstow. 


We PHE misapplication of scientific 
tg Ds 


Mery ludicrous; and we are taught by 


technicalities and usage is often 


, sperience,—the well-earned derision and | 


ntempt of our fellows,—that error will 


; 
rail 


“Pways assert itself, though clothed in 
Ls arned lore, or encircled with beauty. 
_jecuracy is the great machine of Nature. 

‘ecuracy 1s the tool of the Naturalist. 

‘e must never place an insect or a. 

ecimen in our collection unless perfectly | 
““tisfied that the representative name is | 
na’ fide, and guaranteed. We must 
“tercise thought and method in the 
‘danipulation, that results may be both 


plentifically faithful and artistically cor- 


“get. The arrangement, whenever it is’ 
i, jacticable, the 
“fonomy or life-history of the subject 
; bated upon. ‘Then, and then only, may 


should. demonstrate 


e mere process of collecting itself reveal 


“&w facts, and propound new theories. 


% and Science are two irrevocable con- 


ions. One coerces, the other assists ; 
vice versa, The misappropriation of 
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decidedly V. io. 


=. NOs Als 


one therefore, ag applied to the other, 


appears absurd. I was greatly amused 


the other day whilst viewing the pictures 


in a large provincial art gallery. Closely 
inspecting the painting (a pretty little 
landscape ) of some local celebrity, I 


noticed the introduction of several insects 


flitting about the herbage and flowers. 
‘Here was a butterfly, professedly /. afa- 
lanta, but in reality a medley of two 
distinct species. The fore-wings were 
decidedly atalanta, the under-wings were 
And again, many insects 
had been inserted which could never occur 


The 


picture was worthless tomyeyes. Recently 


simultaneously with each other. 


in a cheap contemporary periodical, a 
story was told of the late Mr. McNap, 
curator of the Edinburgh Botanic Gardens. 
“When Dubufe’s celebrated paintings of 
Adam and Eve were on exhibition, Mr. 
McNab was taken to see them, and was 
asked his opinion. ‘I think no great 
things of the painter,’ said the renowned 
gardener, ‘Why man, Eve's tempting 
Adam wi’ a pippin of a variety that was 


na known until aboot twenty years ago!” 


McNab thought the picture was un-real> 


therefore no picture. An artist is alover 
of Nature, (or ought to be, else he is no 


9 


= 


4 


artist) ; and, to be a real artist, he should 
depict Nature as Nature occurs, in the 
garb of Truth. A natural study, half- 
false, half-unnatural, and an imaginative 
picture, drawn from Nature, are anomalies. 


Finally, when we consider the rapid strides 


which Science is making in this modern 
age; when we allow the utility of Art in 


connection therewith ; when we can allow 


of their apparent inseparability, and of 
the consequent importance of the latter to 


the former, we must petition the instructors | 


of youthful aspirants to impress upon the | 
incalculable | 


minds of their pupils the 
benefits accruing from that power of being 
enabled to delineate, with accuracy, the 
productions of Nature, so that they may 
in time illustrate their thoughts by lines 


and curves, as effectively as by pen or) 


pencil—written matter. 


EXCHANGES. 


I have good specimens of Sinapis, Paphia, | 


Sibylla, W. album, Adonis, Corydon, Actzeon, 
Vespertaria, Liturata, Dealbata, Gemina, &c. 
I should be glad to exchange for local species or 
varieties of any kind.—W. PREsT, 13, Holgate 
Road, York. 

I have duplicates of Paphia, T. quercus, Loni- 
egree, Filipendule, Illunaria, Badiata, Derivata, 
Derasa, Iota, &c. I want Diurniand Nocturni.— 
E. F. Nicuots, 3 Court, 1 House, Jordan Well, 
Coventry. 


FROM experiments made by M. Godlewski, it 
appears that all the Lichens which he subjected to 
investigation absorb the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
and exhale carbonic acid in darkness, the formation 
of gas ceasing when the available oxygen of their 
receptacle is used up. In the space of twenty-four 
hours, at the average temperature, they absorb 
about their own volume of carbonic acid, 
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‘* Av least half the plants in the world have nc 
bright 
Darwin has lately arrived at the wonderful gener 
alization, that flowers have become beautifu! soleh: 
to attract insects to assist in their fertilization 
He adds, ‘I have come to this conclusion fron) 
finding it an invariable rule, that when a flower i 
fertilized by the wind it never has a gaily colore 
corolla.’ Here isa most wonderful case of beaut) 
being useful, when it might be least expected. ’ 
— WALLACE. 


colored or beautiful flowers; and Mr 


.bstract of a Lecture by G. Brook, Esq., F.L.S. 


Fic. 21.—General Form of Sea Anemone. 


~ order under which the sea anemones and 
als are included is called Celenterata, and com- 
ses many other classes besides the two named. 
is divided into two sub-orders Hydrozoa and 
tinozoa. The leading feature of the whole order 
hat the animals have a permanent mouth and a 
estive cavity, which, however, has no outlet, 
food refuse having to be ejected through the 
uth. Thus they present an intermediate form 
ween the Protozoa, which have only a rudi- 
ntary mouth, or none at all, and those higher 
ms of which I shall afterwards have to speak, 
nich have an alimentary system entirely separate 
Hm the general body cavity, in which the organs 
> contained. 


EG. 


22. 


ig. 22 shews an ideal section of one of those 
mals. The mouth is situated at B, and opens 
ashort canal into the body cavity c, which 
tains the few organs the animal possesses. On 
outer skin there is generally some peculiar 
ns termed thread-cells. These are cells which 
tain a filament or fibre coiled up, and which 
be protruded sometimes to considerable 
h. In a few species these filaments cause 
stering on the human skin like the sting of a 


draw it towards the mouth in the centre. 


} 
] 
{ 
| 


} 
! 


| 


| 


| cavity as in fig. 23. 


_ and grow into adult forms like the parents. 
| of the forms of the Hydroida are marine, and the 
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nettle, but generally they are harmless to us, but 


EA ANEMONIES & CORALS. may exercise a kind of benumbing influence upon 


the prey which they capture. 
In the first class (Hydroida) there is a body 
The common fresh-water 


FIG. 23. 


Hydra is an example, it may be found in pools 
attached to a plant or any foreign body by mears 
of a kind of disc. In its simple condition the 
Hydra is a single oval sac with a cluster of tenta- 
cles around the mouth, but the animal may in- 
crease by budding, and thus become branched, 
as in fig. 24. 


FIG. 24. 


It is curious to watch under the microscope the 
tentacles twist round anything they catch, and 
There 
is one peculiar property about this animal, that 
however much it is cut up, each piece develops 
into a fresh Hydra. It also grows by budding, 
and it can also develop a sort of eggs out of which 
young animals are developed, which swim about - 
free for some time, and then settle down and at- 
tach themselves to some leaf or floating matter 
Most 


history of their development is very interesting 
Many of the compound forms, such as are found 
attached to stones, shells, &c., on the sea-shore, 
have a sort of larval form which they pass through 


44 


and which is very like the common jelly fish you 
see floating about on the sea, and indeed many of 
these have been proved to be the young forms of 
the aduli fixed Hydroida we are speaking of. 


Le second class (Siphonophdra) are all free- 


ai es seasi ao but underneath they have clusters 
of polyps lke the simple Hydra. These have 


the mouth downwards and are kept on the sur- 
face of the sea by the sort of bladder-like float 
from The 


which the 


polyps are suspended. 


class (Discophora) includes the jelly-fish, but it is 
questionable whether all these are perfect 
animals, or only immature forms of other members 


tee are 
, but they can | 

_In 

ature stage they are much like the jelly- 


of the group. The fourth~class 
something like the Hyd 
hemselves and travel 5 at wall. 
ad-one larval form discovered, I think during 
early part of the ‘‘ Challenger ~ 
, and the tentacles which hung down 
50fi. long, yet it was found out that this was 

only which 
when properly developed was only half-an-inch in 


voyage was 
7 - across 
were 


the young stage of a Lucinarian, 


height. There is another class called Graptaili- 
- - - - 
tide, but they are extimct. being only found in a 


fossil form, imbedded in the rocks. The second 
cevision (ictinozoa) differ from the first in this 
respect. Suppose you take one, a sea anemone 
dor instance, a cut it horizontally across about 
the middle, you 


which 


will see a number of partitions 
diate irom the outer circumference to- 
central body-cavity, like the spokes of a | 


1 
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| basin. 


_| haps 25 fathoms. 


wheel. The cavities enclosed between these par- 
titions communicate with the tentacles, many of | 
which have a little hole at the tip through which 
the water can be squirted. The ist class 
{Zoanthuvia) is reals up of the sea anemones and | 
coral polyps. The sea anemones may be seen in 


any rocky plac 
and do not build up structures like the polyps. 
heat of 66-degrees is necessary to the existence of 
the coral animal, and they therefore cannot live in 
Our seas. 
reeis ; you have all heard of—and perhaps some 
of you seen—that vast structure on the east coast 
oi Ausiralia, which is more than 1,000 miles long, 
and from four to five miles in width. These little 
coral animals have the power of secreting carbon- 


e around our coast, they are solitary 
A 4 


Their pnaciple imterest to us is the | 
uctures which they build up, called aay 


> 
ate-of-lime from the sea water, and building it up 
into their system. It forms the skeleton and the 
coral branches go on growing like the branches of 
a tree. When the coral is alive the whole mass is 
covered by a fleshy substance which connects th 
various polyps together, and which belongs to the 
community. There are different kinds of coral 
reefs, which may encircle an island or run along! 


cal i 


FIG. 25. * 


shores of a continent. Fig. 25 is called a fring 
ing reef, there is no deep water between the edg 
of the reef (A) and the land (B) only a shalloy 
Outside the reef it is not very deep, pew 
Fig. 26 is called a barrie 


77 


“Fic. 26. 


reef, the distance from the edge of the reef to @ 
land is greater and the water both inside and 6 


side is deeper. Fig. 27 is called an atoll and 


no land in the centre only a circular reef withBR®™: 
‘“*Jagoon ” in the middle. On sucha reef as4 


we often find palm trees and other vegetat 


“a 
ag 


rowing. Thecoral polpys cannot exist above 
yw-water mark, but during storms fragments are 
roken off and tossed up, which become cemented 
ygether and form land. Coral animals cannot 
ve at a greater depth than 25 or 30 fathoms, but 
itsid¢ an atoll the sea is often 100 fathoms deep 
ad therefore they could not begin to build an 
oll with the sea and land in the same relation- 
up as they are represented in fig. 27.. Mr. Dar- 
in,, however, discovered that the land had 
adually sunk and at such a slow rate that the 
ral animals had been able to build up their 
‘ructure as fast as the land had sunk. ~ By this 
teans a fringing reef would in time become a bar- 
er reef, and a barrier reef would in like manner 
ecome an atoll. There are a few other forms of 


ral, and those things we sometimes find on the 
ast known to most people as *‘dead mens’ 
Jogers.” In some of them we find the rudiments 
fanervous system. ~~ — 

4 The lecture was delivered before the Hudders- 
eld Literary and Scientific Society, November 
rd, 1879, and was illustrated by photographs in 
ae oxy-hydrogen lantern, and by numerous speci- 
ens from which most of the figures are taken. 


LEPIDOPTERA IN 


DECEMBER. 


VE gave in our first number a list of the Lepi- 
optera that were obtainable in November. Short 

was the list it was much longer than that we 
fre to give you for the month of December, and 
en in this list are some species that we give, 
ly because we find them in Mr. Merrin’s Calen- 
tr. We have had some correspondence with 
‘ference to the supposed occurrence of C. chamo- 
illee in November, but a reference to our article 
ill show that we placed it in the list of November 
ecies, because we found it in Mr. Merrin’s list 
rthat month. We expressly stated we had no 
owledge of its appearance at that season, and 
ked that anyone taking one would write to us, 
id gave our opinion that if a specimen had ever 
gen taken in November it was an abnormal 


is second division, which include the organ-pipe | 
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We think it better we should take 
our monthly list from one already published ana 
call attention to doubtful records, than depend 
simply on our own knowledge, which is necessarily 
limited. 


appearance, 


The December list in Mr. Merrin’s Calendar is 
as follows :— 
O. dilulata 
P. populi 
P. Cassinea 


H. pennaria 
P. pilosaria 
H. rupicapraria ‘ 
defoliaria P. plumigera 
X. rhizolitha H 
boreata 5 
Of these H. pennaria, H. defoliaria, C. brumata 
and boreata, U. dilulata, P. populi, P. cassinea, 
and P. plumiyera, were in the November list, and. 
nothing more need be said about them now. This. 
only leaves three species, two of which do not 
occur earlier than January so far as we know, and 
the third we think is a mistake. 


C. brumata 


If any of our 
correspondents can send in a record of the capture 
of any of them this month we shall be glad to 
publish it, and thus settle the matter. The species. 
are Phigalia pilosaria, the Pale Brindled Beauty. 
It is a common insect in woods and country lanes, 
We never knew it to appear before January, and 
it continues to come out during Felruary and 
March. 
March as the date of its appearance. 


Mr. Stephens, in his illustrations, gives. 
It will be 
foui.d on palings or tree trunks, where the per- 
fectly wingless female may also be obtained. The 
male flies at dusk and sometimes comes to light. 

-Hybernia rupicapraria, The Early Moth, is 
sometmies abundant in January, and in a mild 
winter may have appeared in this month. The 
female has very narrow short wings, that do not 
enable her to fly. She may be found on the leaf- 
less hedges after dark with a lantern. “The male 
comes freely to ight, or may be taken on the wing 
at dusk. During the day it appears to hide more 
carefully than do many of its congeners. We 
have found it under old sleepers on a railway bank 
or on the underside of a fallen tree. It is am 
insect that seems to bear cold well. 

Xylina rhizolitha, The Grey Shoulder Knot, 
This insect emerges in October or the end of 
November, and after hybernation appears again in 
March. We have no doubt it has been placed ia 
the December list inerror. Itisnot an uncommor 
species in the South, though rarer in the North. 
It sits on palings or tree trunks through the day. 


Nl 


‘ 


ence. 
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ORDERS OF INSECTS. 


(Continued from Page 39.) 


We told you last week of the four stages through 
which all insects passed. . The ovwm, or egg ; the 
larva, or caterpillar, &c. ; the pupa, or chrysalis ; 
and the tmago, or perfect insect. We resume our 
subject by a few words about the eggs of insects. 

With some exceptions the eggs of insects do not | 
vary so much as do the other stages of their exist- | 
They are generally round but sometimes | 
oval, square, and even more curiously shaped. 
The eggs of the lace-winged flies are most extra- 
ordinary looking things, having long stalks by 
which they are attached, and much resembling the | 
knobbed antenna of a Under the 
microscope the eggs of many species are very | 
beautiful objects, their surfaces being marked and 
reticulated, in endless diversity of pattern of most 


butterfly. 


exquisite design. They vary considerably in color, 
many being white, drab, brown, while others are 
light green, pink, &c. They generally change in 
hue after they are deposited, some directly after, 
others just before the larva emerges. The eggs of 
the swift moths are white at first, and turn black 
in a very short time. 

The female deposits her eggs in various places, 
according to the requirements of the young larve, 
sometimes singly, sometimes in clusters, arranged 
with great regularity ; others are scattered loosely 


‘knows the eggs must not be placed upon them, and_ 


about. Some are deposited on plants and trees ; 
some on living, others on dead animals; some 
dropped on the surface of the ground, others on 
water ; in wood, bark, refuse, or other things, but 
of this you may be sure, they are placed in such 
situation as will prove most advantageous for the 
larvee when hatched. One of the first of the many 
wonders of Natural History the writer learned was 
in a School Lesson Book, which gave an account 
of the Gadfly (Estrus equi). The larva of this 
fly must be nourished in the stomach of a horse. 
“* How shall the parent,” ask Kirby and Spence, 
“‘a two-winged fly, convey them thither.” It 
would almost seem an impossibility, yet it is very 
easily accomplished. The eggs are glued by the 
female to the hairs of the horse, in such places as 
it can easily reach with its tongue—generally the 
knee or shoulder. So soon as they hatch the 
slight irritation caused by the motion of the young 
arvee makes, the horse lick the place, they adhere 


~ 


to the tongue and pass into the stomach with the 
saliva. The ova of insects whose larvze eat leaves _ ’ 
of plants arc often clustered on the underside of: 
such leaves, but in those cases where the leaves’ 
fall off before the young larve hatch the female! 


you will see them round a twig, or in batches’upon | 
the stem. The female of the Common Vaporer 
Moth (0. antiqua), is nearly wingless, and cannot } 
therefore travel far to find a suitable place for the Rs 
deposit of her eggs. The larva has greater power jj, 
of locomotion, and when ready for changing it} 
spins itscocoonin such aplace that when the female hi 
emerges she has only to deposit her eggs on thej), 
outside of it, and the young larvee have not many|). 
inches to travel before they find suitable food. J}, 
The larve of the Swifts (Hepialus), feed under 

ground, in roots, &c., and the eggs, which are 
very minute, are scattered loosely about the ground.) 
They are not like many others, covered with a 
gummy substance that makes them adhere to 
whatever they come in contact with, but are per-§) 
fectly dry, and are ejected with some force. Thus§ii 
they have every facility for getting below the sur 
face of the soil, penetrating into any crack o 
crevice, that the newly hatched larva may thé 
sooner find its food. There is a large tribe 6 
insects called ichnewmons, whose eggsare depositet 
in or upon the bodies of the larvze of other species 
Those which devour the growing larvee are inserte 
within the body of their victim, by a curiousl 
pointed ovipositor. Others are stuck outsidj: 
ready to attack their prey, after it has spun if: 
cocoon. The Puss Moth (Cerura Vinula), is sults» 
ject to the attacks of an Ichneumon of this sor 
which deposits its eggs in the fold of the skin, 
the retractile segments near the head, when the 
look like a string of beads. 
with two curious instruments in the forks of i 
anal segments which it can dart out at anythin 
annoying it, and by which it could drive off t 
Ichneumons. Strange to say, it seems to lose t 
power of using them after it has changed its sk 
for the last time, and they are thus of no servi 
in preventing the eggs being deposited. This 
the more remarkable because if the eggs we 
attached before the last skin was cast they wot 
be left with it, and when hatched would he 
nothing to eat. Thus the unfortunate larva ser| 
its destroyer, by preventing the eggs being | 
posited when it would be to no purpose, a 


This larva is arme 
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ing the power of preveating it when their attach- | 
ent is fatal. 

A volume might be written about the eggs of 
sects, but you must observe and find out for 


with them entirely pale blue. The Tree Sparrow 
and House Sparrow are very nearly alike, but the 
former is rather smaller, and builds in holes in 


trees or high walls. The House Sparrow builds 
wurselves. Next week we shall have something | under the eaves of houses, or among the branches 
say about larve. 


| of trees; its nest, like the other bird’s, is composed 


—- ~ | of hay and straw, lined with feathers. The egg 
[ESTS AND EGGS OF OUR oF a House Sparrow are SEN 
COMMON BIRDS. | . 


| white, spotted with ashy-gray ; those of the Tree 
S. L. MosLey. a 
By 8. 7a Sparrow are similar, but rather blunt at the small 
BR oe on ete f eae Fee ior tic end and more thickly blotched with brown. Both 
wu « ae . . *. 
_ S Ses ie | kinds are very variable, and it is best to see the 
ee ee Stns on the top, | birds to be certain; The Tree Sparrow has a red 
tering its-grating-like note. The nest is placed | ‘ee if as 
—- S x P & | patch on the top of the head, where the House 
ee Erase, “Sometimes im Sparrow is brown. Every schoolboy knows the 
euft. The nest is composed of the same material | Fee SF ze Gee Tee erento Ga 
1 with fine fibrous roots or hair. The eggsare ; Me a ae Stara 
=. : oS" which are white, spotted or streaked with red- 
eee th rose color, with brown. The Hawfinch is a rare bird in the north 
wn and almost black streaks and shades, after | x = pee pe aa eq ene 
sual Bunting fashion. The Black-headed | ° —“"8'2R% ON © vias he mae 
. Se ees by the a of ee _ Epping Forest and other places. This bird has a 
[nting s s sides vers. oy : 
t : : very large bill and short tail; its nest is a very 
e nest is built of the same material as the last, | "Y ““"5 A 
ee aia placed upon, or very near the Choa IF | loose structure composed of twigs, but always with 
| f 4 j h y eee | honeysuckle interwoven, and lined with roots and 
> never far from water. The eggs aresomewhat PE orpe races atch siaaie Toieel lenotted mene 
those of the Chaffinch, but darker, bein the S : ; ; 
Se ted and oa ae We ee aan black, or streaked with dusky grey.” The Gold- 
ton Benen or eee sh var | finch builds in shrubs and bushes, in the south of 
ee. ait its <jalek ee fa Cane ie Re England, a nest somewhat like that of the Chaffinch. 
oalb “g Th ier ae He ‘ Cees Y | The eggs are pale bluish-white, spotted or streaked 
ov orianonss with red at the largerend. Thenest of the Linnet 
e being white, with very distinct lines of black ; ; ; 
Bic, ae nee ee Se re reddich- brown should be sought for on rough commons where 
Ee tern Rae aetkines tn sone ns ee there are plenty of furze bushes ; it is composed 
exquisite, and at least a dozen eggs of this bird nee ae ae a ek 
be required, in order to show the variety of | “88° "© , j ; 
= ae Posies mre oh: <hauld. .be eee The Lesser Redpole is not rare in the north of 
as many different ee ; it'is not only cruel England, building its nest in bushes or hawthorn 
{ake all the eggs in one = but all the eggs hedges, and is composed of moss and dried grass, 
- by one bird are Bere yaily very similar. In lined with the soft down from the catkins of the 
(south of England there is a much rarer kind, ee, ae Fecha eee lg, Se a ss 
ced the Cirl Bunting, the nest and eggs of : i 
Me are cone ees BRE ince but oe ai y mountzin bird, placing its nest among the heather ; 
‘ ’ ose . . . . 
Ber plumper, and more constant in the markings ee ite ee aes 
ich are always composed of streaks, but the : 
should be stk i aon they may be the Redpole, paler, and the spots are redder. 
; by having a black throat 3 The Bullfinch cannot well be mistaken for any 
FINCHES i other bird. I have generally found its nest in 
he Chaffinch is one of the prettiest of our | banks among tree roots, but it is said also ue 
{mon birds, and the nest which it builds is | build in garden and other hedges. The nest is 
~ Beely less so. | It ig generally placed in the fork composed of twigs lined with fibrous roots, and 
ff tree, and is composed of moss, lichen and | the eggs are of a beautiful bluish-green tint, 
1, lined with hair and feathers, the structure | streaked and spotted with red and brown, some- 
_€gvery compact. The eggs are greenish-drab | times forming into large irregular blotches at the 
‘tiked with brown; I have occasionally me, large end, 
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WORKING MEN. 


2» ought to say a few words now and 
hen to Working men. But the difficulty 
ies not so much in saying the words, as 
they are addressed. We have heard of 
t Natural History Society, in one of our 
ities, that numbers over five hundred 
members, and not one of them is in 
eceipt of weekly wages. 
nant also tells us that the subscription 
9 this Society is only five shillings per 
imum, and that there are very many 
nembers in it who would be but too 
lad to help, either with information or | 
specimens, a beginner in any branch of 
Natural History; yet, with all these 
acilities, there are no working men, 
omnected with it. How, then, can we. 
lope to get their ear? Certainly we’ 
now personally many working men who | 
Men who will do | 
heir day’s work faithfully, and then 


ire good naturalists. 


ranch of the Science. 


=T has been suggested to us that we | 


n bringmg them before those to whom | 


Our infor- 


It is not very long | corners, 
since the nine hours’ movement was | frequenting, and such like), are not proper 
rowned with success, but after all the | ways of spending leisure time, even after 


+ 
atuyalist ; 
¢ 
A Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 
DECEMBER 13TH, 187! Vou.1. 
success 1s very questionable. Shortening 


the hours of labor was but the means to 
The 


what of the end 2 


an end, means were obtained ; 
Before the nine hours 
were conceded, we were told a great deal 
as to how the extra leisure time was to 
be spent — the amount of study that 
would be done, the reading that would 
be accomplished, the general mental and 
moral improvement that would result from 
the boon. Has this been the case ? Many 
masters now say that shorter hours of 
labor, mean longer hours for drinking’; 
and, though no doubt there are hundreds, 
nay thousands, to whom such a charge 
does not apply, we are sadly afraid that 
there is too much truth in it, and that 
the cases where a wise and beneficial use 
has been made of the extra hours, are the 
exception and not the rule. We are 
quite prepared to admit that the workman 
who does an honest nine hours’ work per 
day, deserves, and ought to have, a rest 
after his labors; but we have always 


found that a change of occupation was 


amble off into the country to botanize | the best rest. To lie about the house, to 
0 catch insects, or follow up some other | lounge through the streets, to stand at 


(saying nothing of tavern- 
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a hard day’s work. In fact, this is in- 
The 


man who spends his time in this way is 


_ dolence, and not oecupation at all. 


not only not improving himself, but 
positively doing the reverse, and he will 
be less fitted for his work the next day: 
On the other hand, the man who has 
some interesting mode of occupying his 
leisure hours, who, while giving rest to 
the muscles that he employs at his labor, 
calls into activity a new set for evening 
use, who has his mind engaged, as well as 
his body, will find himself fitter for his 
work next morning; his mind, invigorated 
by the previous evening’s thoughts, will 
be brighter and clearer, and his body will 
be in a fitter state for his daily toil. In 
afew years, the difference between the 
one who spends his leisure hours in list- 
lessness or worse, and the other who has 
taken up an interesting study will be most 
marked. 

We invite working men, to turn their 
attention to Natural History, as one of 
the most attractive pursuits that can be 
found. It is also, for those whose time is 
not all their own, one of the most con- 
venient. An hour per day, or an hour 
per week, can be profitably employed. 
If you have more time at your command 
it need never be wasted. The interest 
grows with the food supplied, and few 
who once give it their attention ever 
abandon the pursuit altogether. We do 
not wish, nor would it be desirable, to 
make every working man an amateur 
naturalist; but when we know how 
many find great delight in it, we would 
be to blame not to encourage others to 
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ee 


No doubt expense | 
is an object to some, but the cost need 


follow in their steps. 


Books are most costly things for 
a working naturalist. It will be our) 
study to give him such help and informa- 
tion as he needs, and save him from) 
unnecessary expenditure in that way. |. 
But to do this we must reach his ear, 
Will our readers who approve, now and _ 
then give a spare copy of our magazine | 
to such of their acquaintances as they 
may think would be interested in it?) 
Every new subscriber is of value to us) 


just now. 


THE PAST SEASON. 


I am in hopes your article will elicit and bring} 
out the views of other entomologists respecting) 
the abnormal abundance of certain species. It has} 
truly been a strange season, and we have learnt) 
one thing at least, that hybernating larva. 
have within themselves a wonderful amount Oo} ‘ 
sustaining power, as I have found more imagos§. 
from hybernating than from spring larva. 
For example, Roboraria has been taken here very 
sparingly for years. This season I timed thei 
appearance as one month late. I spent an after) 
noon, the last week in July, in search of them) - 
and took fifteen. I scarcely think the diminishec¢) 
number of small birds had much to do with it, for 
I think we have had as many asusual, I always 
found wet summers bring forth more larvee thar 
dry hotsummers. We have also fewer iechneumon 
in wet than in dry hot seasons. Perhaps the twe 
reasons combined may have had some influenct 
in producing so many larvz this season. 


THOs. FOSTER, 
Selby. 


NOTICES. 


the Young Naturalist is published in time to 
each subscribers by Saturday Morning in each 
week. It may be had in the ordinary way through 
any Bookseller, or POST FREE, as under :— 
Single Copies, 13d. each; Is. 6d. per Quarter ; 
5s. per Annum. Three Copies to one Address 34., 
“Yor 3s. 3d., per Quarter ; 13s. per Annum. 

Monthly Parts, in Coloured Wrapper, 6d. each. 


ozen copies. 

Subscribers for one year in advance will have 
the Special Plates beautifully coloured by hand. 
Communications for insertion should reach us 
me week in advance. 

All orders or other communications must be 
‘ent to JOHN E, ROBSON, Bellerby Terrace, West 


46, Walworth Road, and 3, Fairford Grove, Lower 


Kennington Lane, S.E. 

[ue YouNGc NATURALIST may also be had as 
under :— 

3RADFORD—J. W. Carter, 160, Priestman Street, 
_ Carlisle Road, Manningham. 
DEwspuRY—Carter Lodge, Thornhill. 

t ARTLEPOOL—C. Z. Woods, Church Walk. 
4uUDDERSFIELD— Parkin, Cross Church Street ; 
Ernest Denton, Mold Green; Albert Shaw, 
Crossland Moor. 

IVERPOOL—B. Cook, Junr. & Co., 21, Renshaw 
Street. 
VEST 

) Street. 
VILLINGBOROUGH—Charles Drage, High Street. 
3IRMINGHAM, Montagu Brown, Broad Street. 
LOXDON, E. G. Meek, 56, Brompton Road, and 
| Castle & Lamb, 133, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
) Street. 


HarTLEPOOL—Mr. Hoggett, Church 


~ EXCHANGES. 


. | Dup.icares.—Sinapis, Paphia, Sibylla, Aglaia, 
“Tielene, Adippe, W. alburn, Quercus, Adonis, 
m§Sorydon, Alsus, Linea, Comma, Acton, 
ylvanus. W. Priest, 13, Holgate-road, York. 


I HAVE for exchange some beautifully marked 
ellow and grey frogs from Italy, charming pets 
nd easily kept, which I will gladly exchange for 
pod Lepidoptera. J. H. LEECH, St. Paul’s 
‘icarage, Shanklin, I.W. 
Dur.icates.—Geryon, Z. trifolii, Tritici, Pisi, 
estiva, Augur, Bipunctaria, Brumata, Suffumata, 
rogemmaria, &c.. JOHN E. Rosson, Bellerby 
‘errace, West Hartlepool. 


vy 


artlepool, S.L. MOSLEY, Primrose Hill, Hudders- 
jeld; or to Bowers BRorHErs, Publishers, | 
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Secretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters, &c., who | 
will act as Agents, will be supplied at tod. per | 


| their life-histories at one glance. 


dd 


PRESERVING 
CATE RELELA RS: 


Ir always gives us great pleasure to answer 
questions from our readers, because we know that 
in so doing we are writing what some one wishes 
to know; and a few words on the above subject 
will, we think, be read with interest by more than 
the one person who asked us to explain the process. 
We were amongst the first, at any rate in this part 
of the country, to call attention to the importance’ 
of having the larve of butterflies and moths side 
by side with the perfect insects, thus representing 
Then preserved 


| caterpillars were very rare, and few people knew 


how to do them; now they may be found in 
almost every collection, either done by the person 
who possesses them, or obtained through the use- 
ful medium of exchange. To begin and describe 
alot of complicated apparatus, and a long and 
tedious process would only end in complete failure, 
because it would be either given up in disgust, or 
else never attempted ; we will therefore lay dowr 
the simplest plan we know, and then if the 
operator Sinds that he is successful, he can get 
a more complete set of machinery, and go in for 
a larger trade. 

The best caterpillars to try upon are those with- 


| out hair and dark in colour ; green ones are very 
| difficult to do satisfactorily, even to a person of 


experience, and hairy ones are apt to lose their 
hair by too rough handling. When the cater- 
pillar is procured, kill it in the ‘‘ cyanide bottle,” 
or by immersion in mineral naphtha, and if by 
the latter process, dry it by rolling between blotting 
paper. Then get it upon blotting paper, and with 
the finger begin to roll gently towards the anal 
aperture ; assist the exit of the contents witha 
needle or the point of a penknife, until the skin 
is quite flat, and all the contents extracted. Be 
careful not to burst the skin by too violent pressure. 
Place it between two folds of dry blotting paper, 
and give it another squeeze to get out as much as 
you can of the remaining moisture. You now 
want a blow-pipe, such a one as was described 
for blowing birds’ eggs, only straight instead of 
bent. Then go toa watchmaker’s and get a bit 
of steel spring ; file a little notch at one end, and 
bend it as in the annexed cut, fig. 28, fastening it 
firmly to the blow-pipe with waxed thread. 


ic 
| ews) 


q 
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If this be too much trouble to make, get a piece 


of the flower stem of some grass, which forms an 
excellent substitute, but the caterpillar will require 


tying on with a bit of fine silk. If you have 
succeeded in making the blow-pipe, lift up the 
spring (A) a little, and insert the point of the blow- 
Pipe in the anal aperture of the caterpillar, and 
let down the spring again so as to catch what is 
called the anal flap — a bit of hard triangular skin 
over the aperture; this holds it on during the 
process of blowing. Now you want a spirit lamp, 
or a small gas flame with a piece of wire gauze 
over it to keep the flame from scorching the larve:- 
A very simple apparatus may be made by bending 
a piece of strong wire and inserting it into a 


wooden stand, as in fig. 29. The wire gauze can 


FIG. 29. 


be stretched over the circle at the top, and the 
jJamp placed on the wooden stand at the bottom. 
If you are in a hurry to try, and have not time to 
make this, heat a piece of iron in the fire, taking 
care not to have it too hot; this will answer the 
same purpose. Now all is ready; light the lamp, 
and hold the caterpillar over the wire gauze, gently 
blowing and turning it round. With a little 
practice you will be able to keep the caterpillar’s 
skin extended and breathe through the nose. Do 
not blow too violently or you will either burst the 
skin or force it out into unnatural shapes. Cease 
‘blowing now and again to see if the skin has be- 
come hard. Generally, that part about the head 
will be the last to dry; just before it becomes 


thoroughly dry, push back the head a little into its 
natural position, and hold it over the lamp to 
finish — without blowing. The skin is now. 
thoroughly dry and, if you have not blown too « 
violently, it will be in about a natural position, , 
Gently lift up the spring, and, with the point of a_ 
penknife or your finger nail, slip the caterpillar 
from the end of the blow-pipe. Now put a little 
moisture upon the anal flap, and, when it is 


softened, press it gently into its natural position, — 
and the process complete. Green caters 
pillars have to be colored by blowing emerald 
green (poison) into the inside before the anal flap 
is put down. Two or three of each kind should 


is 


be done, especially of those that vary in color or: 
markings, and they should then be mounted 
(gummed) upon artificial leaves, as near like those’ 
We do 
not know if dealers in Natural History generally, 
keep these leaves for sale, but we know that : 
they can be had from those dealers who advertise in 
our magazine, and no doubt from others. The wire 
stems of these leaves should be twisted firmly round 
a pin, so that the whole can be removed by taking 
hold of the pin. This should now be placed in 
the cabinet drawer, and with it some of the perfee 
insects, the chrysalis, cocoon, or any other pecu 
liarity belonging to that kind, and you have then, 
at one glance, its complete transformations. Af 
present, one of the most successful larva preservers 
is Lord Walsingham, and his collection is truly 
magnificent and a treat to see. Another persor 
who has persevered successfully in this line i 
Miss Golding-Bird, and we hope that this lady’ 
success will be an encouragement to others of he 
sex to follow the same course. 


of their proper food-plants as possible. 


NOTES FOR THE 
INSECT. BREED£E R@ 
DECEMBER. 


THE best occupation for the insect breedeéi 
especially the new beginner, at this time of th 
year, is preparing apparatus for the coming seasor 
Pupa digging and moss hunting, as recommend 
last month, may be continued during favourabl 
weather ; and some of the small species may 
found in withered leaves, but these may safely T 
left another month, when an entomologist of greé 


ience, — Mr. Gregson, of Liverpool, — will 
*bably tell you how to find them, so for the 
ent we will tell you how to prepare for what is 


aing on. 
f you have plenty of money, you will be able 


ertise on the back of our magazine. But if 
are—as often happens—not overstocked with 
commodity, you will have to put up with 
ome-spun”’ tackle, and buy only what you 
not make. One of the most important things 
ded will be a net. 
5, we should certainly recommend you to do so ; 
ly are made so handy as to enable you to fold 
imupand carrytheminthepocket. If you cannot 
ord this, get a tin Y and a piece of cane ; bend 
cane, and insert each end into the upper 
-$tkets of the Y, and a wooden handle into the 
Teer one. Now make a bag of book muslin or 
en leno, and, fastening it upon the cane hoop, 
have a net that will do, at any rate, for a 
Prinning. This will be for catching moths and 
PDiterflies ; you will want one stronger, and the 
>: made of ‘‘ holland ” for catching caterpillars. 
Some breeding cages will also be required, and 
Wse should be got ready while there is not much 
todo. Thebestarethose made by practical men, 
} very good makeshifts may be made out of 
inary flower pots, by rubbing the edge ona 
stone until a piece of glass will lay firmly upoa 
ora piece of book muslin may be stretched 
and tied with a string, without rubbing. 
all jam-pots will require treating in a similar 
‘Taner for very young larve. Larger cages 
be made from ‘‘powder blue” and other 
es. Knock off the lid, and stretch some book 
rslin over, fastening it with paste, or better, with 
Alle slips of wood nailed all round the upper 
“es, upon the muslin. Then saw the box in two 
jut half way down the sides, and affix some 
iy hinges on one side, and a hook for fastening 
the other. Such a cage as this will serve for 
kinds of larve. If you get one or two 
oden cages ready, the flower pots can be got 
r on as they are wanted. Some store boxes 
| also be required for putting the insects in; 
“some setting boards for setting them out 
n. The best plan will be either to buy one, 
oask an entomologist to let you look at one ; 
en if you think you are able to make them 
set to work. But whether you buy them 


If you can afford to buy | 
| Having further inquired into the manner in which 
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buy all you want from one of the dealers who | 


or make them, have a standard size for your boxes 
and keep to it, then they can be arranged ona 
shelf, like books. One or two small ones will be 
needed, suitable for the pocket, but in all cases 
have them lined with cork, cut for the purpose. 


CHLOROPHYLL, or the colouring matter of plants, 
has been recently discovered by M. Fremy to con- 
sist of two principal constituents: one yellow, and 
called by him phyllozanthin, and the other a dark 
bluish-green, which he calls phylloeyanic acid, 


the substances occur in the organic tissue, he cone 
cludes that “the colouring matter of leaves is a 
mixture of phylloxanthin and phyllocyanate of 
potash.” 


BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 


By Mrs. BATTERSBY, Rathowen, Westmeath. 


THE Editor of ‘‘ THE YouNG NATURALIST ” is 
kind enough to wish to add my name to his list 
of contributors, but I own that I am rather 
timidly following the footsteps of my friend ‘‘ The 
Princess of Entomologists,” as an old working man 
recently styled her in a letter, adding a sigh, 
which most of us would sadly re-echo, for the 
loss of the ‘‘Prince,” kind and generous Mr. 
Doubleday. There is, however, one phase of the 
question, ‘‘ What is the benefit of Natural History 
to the young ?” upon which Mrs. Hutchinson has 
not touched in her pleasant and useful essay ; it 
is that of the real blessing which a love of, and an 
acquaintance with this science, may prove in a 
sick-room, when the patient is for a season laid 
aside, too languid to indulge in any pursuit which 
would involve exertion, too weary for continuous 
reading, and needing something fresh to interest, 
without fatiguing, the eye or the brain. We 
shall suppose a case. A number of I:mperor 
Moths’ eggs have been sent by a friend to a young 
invalid entomologist. These moths are easy io 
rear, easy to feed, singularly varied in their 
colours and sizes, and the cocoon is a study in its 
self. First, there is the daily glance at the glass 
box which contains the treasures; the eager 
‘they are coming out,” and request to some 
friend or servant to procure a few of the numerous 
leaves upon which they feed; observing the tiny 
black larvae grow larger, and display their pretty 
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golden or pink Benes ; then the change of the 
caterpillar to vivid bright green, banded with 
black velvet, and studded as it were with precious 
stones, and, at last, the most wonderful change 


of all when it spins its own mysterious shroud, 


which is so well guarded that no enemy can enter 
its precincts; and its subsequent emergence as 
the perfect and beautiful insect. Surely any sick 
person, willing to trace the symbol, must feel 
cheered and interested in such a study of nature. 
This subject has been impressed upon our minds 
by an occurrence which came under our notice 
qmany yearsago. A young, happy, and apparently 
healthy gir! took a great interest in the collections 
of a friend in her neighbourhood, and at length, 
becoming enthusiastic, she announced her intention 
” and of beginning to 
The naturalist, pleased 


of ‘‘learning all about it, 
collect specimens at once. 

offered his willing aid. About a 
** Well, how are the 
The young 


and amused, 
‘month afterwards they met. 
butterflies and moths getting on ?” 
lady blushed, ‘‘ Mama did not like me to go on, 
so of course I gave them up.” ‘‘ Why?’ exclaim- 
the astonished naturalist. But she did not seem 
inclined to answer, and the subject dropped. He 
had reason afterwards to believe that her mother 
was afraid of Miss L being called a ‘‘ blue- 
stocking” if she pursued any scientific subject. 
So she was allowed to expend her youthful 
energies in remodelling fashionable dresses, and 
to waste her health in poring over novels by the 
fireside ; out-of-door exercise was neglected be- 
cause there was ‘‘nothing to do,” unless they 
drove out for a morning visit. Miss L— 
afterwards a victim to spine disease, wandering 
about from place to place in search of health ; 
and there was scarcely a spot she visited in which 
some naturalist could not have been found, who 
would gladly have helped the poor invalid to wile 
away some weary hours by means of his favourite 
amusements. But the energy to begin a pursuit 
had fled; it was too late for natural history to 
fecome a recreation, and yet what a resource it 
might have been. Of course there are many 
people who have neither health nor strength to 
carry a botanical box across the country, ‘‘ to 
sugar” or catch butterflies; yet, if a love of the 
study of nature is implanted in youth, it seldom 
failéfo enliven old age. Friends will gladly help 
on an innocent pursuit. The handful of rare 


was 
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flowers, brought by some country rambler to thy, 


couch of a sick friend, or the rare larva, pickec, 
up and carefully erste home upon its food-lea’ 


for his amusement, are ‘‘cups of cold water” inl 
their own way; and old age will kindle at th) 
sight of a plant or insect, beloved in days gon 
by, and bring out its store of valuable information 
upon the almost forgotten subject. ia 

It is true that flowers and larvz are sometin . r 
forbidden in a sick-room, and medical adviser” 
tell us that they may prove injurious.to the patient®™ 
but strongly perfumed flowers may be consig e¢ 
to the outside window-sill in company with all? 
hairy larvze, but to smooth loopers and cuspidate 
there cannot be the same objection ; and a wrea it) 
of blue forget-me-nots growing and blowing in | 
saucer of moss and water, is both a pleasure ani” 


nt 


i 


ie 


an interest ina sick-room. 4 
One word of advice to my young friends ere FS 
conclude. Whatever innocent pursuit you taki?! 


up, follow it fearlessly, but do not allow yourse ‘| 


tu 


i 
A H0S| 


to become absorbed in it to the neglect of hight 


and nobler duties. 


ORDERS OF INSECTS. 
(Continued from Page 47.) 


WE have now to tell you something of the secor 
stage of insect life. Eggs of insects after vario 
periods, depending on the temperature and oth 
circumstances, produce what are called in sciene 
Larve. Several English names are given to insec . 
in this state, according to their appearance. Th 
footless, generally light colored larvze of flies a 

called ‘‘ Maggots,” the case making larvae of Cadd} » 
’ the hairy lary g 
of some moths are also called ‘‘ Hairy Worms | 


flies are called “ Caddis-worms,’ 


while the smooth larvze are called ‘‘ Caterpillars) 
others are called’ “ Grubbs,” ‘‘ Ant-lions,” &J) 
while for some, such as the larve of the Drag. 
Fly, we never heard an English name. i 

This is the only stage in which insects gro 
The larva is truly a voracious creature, devou 
steadily an enormous quantity of such food ag 
will eat. Their first meal is often made from t 
shell of the egg that contained them. In allea 
they have te eat their way out, and it is oneoff) 
wonderful provisions of insect life, that the «) 
shell affords them food, They march off ass 
as they emerge to seek a further supply, which tl 


‘ 


arely long in finding, then they set to work 
,a will. Some of them will devour several 
ss their own weight in a day. The larve of 
les, flies, &c., that feed on dead flesh, grow 
1 wonderful rapidity, and indeed, if they could 
feed up very quickly, their food would not con- 
€ina suitable statelong enough forthem. These 
rell as othersare invaluable scavengers and save 
rom much disease. After they have grown so 
sh, they cease eating for a while,—longer or 
er, according to the species. Then the skin 
s at the back, and in a few minutes the larva 
vis out of it, as we might draw our hand from 
ove. The larva that was ‘“‘ too big for its 
e,” and commences to eat again, often making 
irst meal from its cast skin. Again it grows 
big, again casts off its skin, and so on until its 
growth is attained. The larva then retires to 
itable place, casts its skin once more, and in 
t cases becomes a motionless, helpless object, 
eda pupa. About the pupz we have some” 
g to say, but it must be reserved for next week. 
will say a few words now about the food of 
ze. It will be much easier to tell you what 
will not eat, than to enumerate what they 
Weare not aware of any animal or vegetable 
luction that does not serve some of them. The 
a of one little moth eats the surface off our 
es, another attacks the lining of our sofas and 
rs. One larva is eating our cheese, while 
her prefers bacon. The larvz of one fly likes 
1 meat, while another prefers carrion, and a 
1 will only eat the flesh of a living animal, and 
in this they have their selected food, one 
ig mutton, while another will only take beef. 
fold you last week of one kind of insect de- 
ing their eggs in or upon living caterpillars, 
the larvaof one insect will live inside the larva 
nother, carefully avoiding the vital portions as 
vours its substance; the larva of another will 
and devour the entire caterpillar, with perhaps 
90d of ichneumons inside it. The Aphis-lion 
urs plant-lice only, while some species will eat 
their own kind. Hair, wool, bone, horn, or 
substance manufactured from them are equally 
*ked by one or other of the insect tribe. Turn 
e vegetable world and the same thing obtains. 
n the dry lichen on an old wall to the mighty 
i tree, every part of every vegetable substance 
2S for food for some species or other of the 


ha) 
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hes,” now finds its only garment ‘‘a world too | 


Ys) 


teeming world of insects, and while one kind will 
devour almost anything that comes in their way, 
another will eat but one plant or flower. Very 
little green food comes amiss to the larva of the 
Tiger Moth (Chelonia caja). The larve of the 
White Butterflies will eat almost any plant of the 
cabbage tribe (orucifere), while that of the Small 


Tortoise-shell confines itself to nettles. and of the 
Large Tortoise-shell, to elm. One eats the leaf 
another the bark, a third the wood, a fourth the 
root. Another tribe insert their eggs in the 
growing shoot, or in the epidermis of the leaf, and 
the juices of the plant are so turned from their 
natural course as to produce oak-apples. galls, and 
other things that the larv may have suitable food. 
The young of many beetles, and some few moths 
eat solid wood. Some like their food washed with 
the spray from the sea waves, another prefers to 
have it dried, and is most at home in the herbalists’ 
shop, but space would fail, were we to enumerate 
a tithe of the curious tastes evinced by larve. 
Some larvee are aquatic, live below the surface of 
the water : of these some breathe air, and need to 
come to the surface at frequent intervals for a sup- 
ply, others have branchiz and are quite exposed 
to the water. Many larve have the power of 
secreting a gummy substance from which they can 
draw out a thread. This is often used for con- 
structing a cocoon in which they may change to a 
pupa unmolested. The cocoon is sometimes com- 
posed entirely of this silk, at others a leaf is drawn 
together, or bits of soil or other substances ineor- 
porated with it. Some larve make more use of 
this secretion. That of the Red Admiral Butterfly 
(Vanessa atalanta) draws up the edges of a neitle 
leaf and lives within. The larve of many tree 
feeding species, especially geomters, appear tofasten 
a thread every time they move, and when they are 
suddenly dislodged by the beating stick or a gust of 
wind, they hang suspended in air. and are able to 
climb up the single rope more expeditiously than 
the most practised gymnast. Some species appear 
to spin this web wherever they go. One British 
species, the Small Eggar, (Hriogaster lanestris), 
makes a sort of tent with it, which increases in size 
as they need to travel further for food, for they all 
live together and return to their domicile after 
feeding. The silk of commerce is principally the 
produce of the larvee of Bombyx morio, though 
several other species are now being cultivated for 
the same purpose. 
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PATIENCE. 


the 
letters we have had from our 


many encouraging 
agers, one or two have complained that 
mething or other in which they had a 
secial interest, had not yet been attended 


It because we had not enough about 
rds’ eggs. Weare willing to admit that 
r shortcomings may have been great, 
t we think with all due deference to our 
ung friend’s opinion, that the latter com- 
But whether 


sl founded or not, to one and all we say, 


‘Junt,is not well founded. 
itience. We shall not get great credit 
F originality of thought, if we remind our 
vders that Kome was not built in a day ; 
‘Pbably they will imagine they have 
ard a similar remark before, but we 
all be glad if they will apply the good 
@ladage to themselves. We cannot in 
e number, nor in many, tell you all you 
mnt to know, nor yet all we want you to 


w. It will be a long time before our 


er} 


ges can contain a complete manual of 
Zitural History, but have Patience and 


ytany, another that we had too much | 
‘tomology, and a third actually found | 


| began this article. 


If there be- 


anything special about which you want 


all will come in good time. 


information, write for it, and we wul try” 
to supply it. Our articles on Egg Col-- 
lecting and Larva Preserving, were both. 
written in response to enquiries, and others 
of kindred character are waiting an oppor- 
tunity of appearing. This we can always 
do, but to complaints of a general charac- 


ter we can only say, Patience. 


But it was not to say this only that we- 
Patience is a virtue 
most necessary to Naturalists, and more. 
especially to Entomologists. Beginners: 
generally want to do and get everything” 


at once. The least they will be content. 


with, will be to obtain all the British But-- 
terflies in their first season. To rear an 
insect from the larva or from the egg is a 
If it would 


go through ail its metamorphosis in a week 


process far too slow for ther. 


or so, they might manage, but to watch 
ths eggs through a winter, to feed the 
larvee through a summer, and to wait per- 
haps into the third season for the imagines, 
is a trial of patience utterly beyond them. 
When the perfect Insect can be obtained 
on the wing, who would bother with so: 
tedious a method of obtaining them 7’ 
But would be naturalists must learn that. 
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to obtain specimens, and to know their 
names is not the only thing to be done. 
In our article on Larva Preserving last 
week, a hint or two is given for making 
collections more perfect by adding speci- 
mens of each insect in its earlier stages. 
But this is not enough, a naturalist requires 
to know, as well as to possess. To be 
informed on the habits of the various spe- 
cies, as well as to have specimens of them 
in his co!lection. This can only be accom- 
plished by pains-taking, observation, and 
carefully recording what is observed. 
There is much to learn about perfect in- 
sects yet, but very much more about their 
preliminary states. A set of specimens is 
all very well, but a perfect knowledge of 
Ask 
yourselves how much you know, and how 
Twenty 


their life history is very much better. 


much more you do not know. 
years ago Mr. STAINTON asked eighteen 
questions with reference to butterflies. 
Many of these cannot be answered yet, 
though thousands of Entomologists have 
‘been at work all the time, and if they 
were all answered, other eighteen could be 
asked, and many more to them, before 
we could say we knew all about even the 


ONT 


Know- 


commonest species. Patience then ; 
is long, though time is fleeting.” 
ledge is ever progressive. What isa puz- 
zle to us, will be plain to those who follow 
in our steps ; while new problems will be 
asked for solution that we never dream 
about. There is a child’s rhyme that should 
never be forgotten : 


‘- Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the solid land.” 
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never have been fathomed in one effort, 


So, little facts, trivial observations, 
notes that seem of sma'l importance of | 
themselves, summed up together, make a | 


mighiy ocean of knowledge, that could ‘ 


All will come in good time. Have Patience. 
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EXCHANGES. are very different from the adult forms, and might 


be taken for totally different animals. Star Fishes 
DuPLICcATEs.—Dealbata, Candidata, Gemina, 


‘ulvago, Triangulum. Brunnea, Festiva, Do.ionea, 
Jominula, Truncicolella, Inquinatellus, &c. W. 
’RIEST, 13, Holgate-road, York. 


STARFISHES&SEAURCHINS. 
ABSTRACT OF A LECTURE 
By GEORGE Brook, TER, Esq., FL.S. 


“HESE two kinds of animals belong to a class 
alled Echinodermata. In the Sea Urchins, the 


Fic. 31.—Star Fish, upper side. 


do not secrete a calcareous shell; they are usually 
composed of five rays, (very rarely of four or six) 
or a multiple of five. These animals perform 
locomotion by means of tube-feet — which are 
themselves moved by means of the water vascular 
system — as in the Sea Urchins. The mouth is 
underneath and in the centre, from which spring 
the various organs of the body. If you cut off one 
of the rays of a Star Fish, a new ray will be 
developed, and the limb will often grow intoa 


Fic. 30.—Sea Uurchin, Base spines partly perfect animal. The Brittle Stars are similar, but 
removed. 


nimal secretes a calcareous (limy) shell, which 
overs the living part. This shell is covered on 
) 1¢ outside by little granules of the same substance 
nd outside all are numerous spines which the 
mimal can move about at will. Inside the shell 
ere is a series of vessels, through which water 
ows, called the ‘‘ water vascular system,” and 
* iese work a sort of tube-feet which open through 
“Vie shell, and are capable of being pushed out be- 
ond the spine. It is by means of this system that 
ycomotion is effected. The mouth is underneath, 
ad situated in the centre, as is apparent on turn- 
¥ ig oneup. These animals, like Star Fishes, are 
iade up of five parts or rays, though sometimes— 
t rarely—of ten, or more. If you examine a 

Urchin’s shel], you will see that it is made up Fic. 32.—Brittle Star. 
five divisions, each one having its own set of 


1 sl the arms long and slender, and the body part very 
[Bans inside, but not independent of each other. | small. They differ from the Star Fishes in having 
hey have no respiratory system. Their young | g distinct point of attachment of each arm to the 
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‘body, whereas in the Star Fishes the arms and 


‘body are all in one piece. Brittle Stars are SO 
-called because, when you try to catch them, they 
, throw off first one arm, and then another ; and it 
: is very difficult to get a perfect specimen. 
- best method of preserving them entire is to plunge 
them immediately into a5sslute alcohol as soon as 
_captured. The organization and structure of these 
, creatures is the same as in the Star Fishes. There 
-is another family to which I wish to call your 
-. attention — the Feather Stars. There are very 
- few kinds of these creatures now living, but a 
- great number exist in a fossil state. When looking 
at these fossil remains, we uscd to think that 

- they all grew upon a _ sialk, 
-to some substance; but, since living forms have 
“been discovered, it has been found out that in 
some cases it is only the young form that is fixed, 

- and that when mature the free animals are like the 
_ Star Fishes. The head is like a Star Fish with a 
_ stalk attached to its back, 
- being upwards. When mature, 
. separates from the stalk, and is then free. 
beautiful forms called Encrinites, so common in 
.certain limestones and marbles, belong to this 


« group. 


and where fixed 


the mouth in this case 
the head part 
Those 


OBSERVATIONS. 


CHEIMATOBIA BRUMATA.—Our reference tothis 
“imsect, on Page 37, has brought forth a still more 
-waluable observation than that we there quoted. 

A lady, who desires not to have her name publish- 
. ed, writes, under date of 12th December, as 
_ follows :—‘‘TI can now corroborate your remarks, 
While out walking on this fine frosty afternoon, 
( (the ground here is quite hard and the ice bearing), 
my daughter’s quick eye caught sight of C.brumata 
. at rest on anash tree. We stopped to note if it 
- were active, and found it married to a Sne female, 
- at rest in the chink of the bark. They crawled 
. actively on to our gloves, and walked about until 
-we got home, when we placed them, still together, 
in a box which I now forward to you in the same 
. state so that you may record the fact from your. 
.own personal observation.” They had parted 
-company when they reached us next morning, but 
they were both alive and quite active, though the 
-thermometer was considerably below the freezing 
“-point.. The female has since deposited her eggs, 
though the thermometer has been below the freezing | 


» point except fora few hours.. 
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The. | to come out together. 


inclined not quite to trust .the statement that th 


PLusIA GAMMA.—‘‘I saw your note on th 
abundance of ?. gamma and V. cardui, and would 
like to say a few words on a peculiarity respecting 3 
the first mentioned insect. Here. they seemed al) 
I was out one evening anc 
did not notice a single specimen, and the nexijé 
night I was surprised at their numbers, nor dic 
there seem to be a larger quantity than on thi 
taken by 
hundreds, and continued equally abundant far int 
the autumn. 


occasion. They could have been 
V. cardui did not appear in an 
abundance with us. I did not see above a doze 


specimens altogether.” —H. THOMPSON, Covent 
CucULLIA CHAMOMILLZ.—“TI° see you am 


insect hybernates. It is rather presuming in 
to give an opinion as regards a species of which 
know very little, but that little leads me to doul 
its hybernating in the perfect state. I think. 
passes the winter in the pupal state. We ve 
rarely take it here, not above three or four j 
twenty years, and they were met with fresh fro 
the pupa, in April. I have also had larvee se 
me in June, which fed up and. produced the mot 
in April.” —(Mrs.)S. E. HUTCHINSON, Leominst¢ 


ORDERS OF INSECTS. 
(Continued from Page 55.) 


WE have now to speak of the third stage of Inst 
life — the Pwpa or Chrysalis. This is generalh 
state of rest; of development of parts; a sti 
in which the soft juicy body of the larva gradua 
changes, in one instance into the scale-winged a 
beautiful butterfly, another into the beetle w 
its hard and horny wing cases, or-into some ot) 
of the varied forms of insect, life. 
have attempted to classify the perfect inse 
according to the pupa, which are of three disti 
types. The first of these is called Amorpho 
It is shapeless, does not eat, and is unable 
move — except in some cases — the joints of 
abdomen. When the Amorphous pupa is poi 
at one end, and at the other discloses the sh 
of the wings, antennz, &c., of the insect, 
produces a Butterfly or Moth — a scale-win 
insect, called in science Lepidoptera. When 
_ pupa is alike at both ends, nearly. oval, and sh 
none of the organs beneath the pupa case 


Some natural 


roduces a, two-winged fly, in science Diptera. 
he second. form of ‘pupa differs much from these. 
nstead of being a hard case, eaclosing, as in 
n egg-shell, the whole of the insect that will 
entually emerge, it consists of a very compound 
ase, every organ, legs, wings, antenne, &c., 
eing enclosed in separate sheaths. These are 
Three different 
asses of insectsare produced from .Vecromorphous 
ipee. First Hymenoptera, the order that includes 
asps and Bees, Ants, Ichneumons, and many 
her interesting species. Second Trichoptera, of 
hich the best known will be the Caddis Fly. 
Vhird Coleoptera, or Beetles. The third kind of 
lupe is called Ixomorphous, and differs again from 
e€ two preceding forms. They appear, as their 
ame implies, to be intermediate between the larva 
d the imago. They move about freely, have’ 
Dhe free use of their limbs, -and also devour food, 
thich is not the case with the other two. ‘But for 
le absence of wings some of them might be 
istaken for the perfect insect. The first class of 
xsects produced from -Isomorphous pupx. is 
Yeureptzra, or nerve-winged insects, of which the 
jragon Fly is a well-known type. The second is 
rthoptera, or straight wings, which ineludes a 
ariety of well-known species. The Cockroach, 
ur domestic pest, belongs to this class, as do the 
arwig, Grasshopper, Cricket, and others. The 
urd is Hemiptera, or half-wings. Plant-lice, 
ant-bugs, and other similar insects, belong to 
is class. 


alled Necromorphous pupz. 


Tt will be seen that there is an approach to 
yrrectness in this classification, but it is open to 
Vdjection. For instance, the Caddis Fly and the 
+ dragon Fly are so very nearly allied that some 
‘//aturalists include both in one class—Neuroptera. 
Tost of Lepidoptera have Amorphous pupe, but 
me few amongst the Tineina and the Zygenide 
“ave Vecromorphous pup. 


: 


Other discrepancies 

, ‘ight also be found, but probably no general law 
n be laid down in Nature to which there are not 
<ceptions. . 

In preparing for the final change, those larvze 
at produce Amorphous or Necromorphous pup 
Ow an amount of foresight, or instinct, that is 
uly wonderful, and is yet absolutely necessary for 
€ preservation of the species. The object to be 
tained is that when the imago emerges it shall 


¢ 


*| = so situate that it can escape safely. Butterflies, 


= 
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_they may expand and become rigid. 
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Moths, &c., need a place where they can remain a 
few minutes with their wings hanging down, that 


The pupze 


‘of many Butterflies are suspended by the tail, some 


having, in addition, a belt of silk round the body. 
The pupze of but few Moths can be hung up, but 
many are enclosed in silken cocoons placed in such 
situations as will ensure safe emergence; some are 
left in rolled-up leaves, others on the surface of 
the ground, or below it at various depths. The 
cocoons of some species are so hard that they are 
not easy to cuit with a knife, yet the soft flaccid 
Moth that comes out of the pupa is able to break 
through with ease, and will dry and harden its 
wings when it gets through. Those that are buried 
in the ground, work themselves up to the surface- 
when ready to emerge, and generally leave the 
pupa-case protruding. So with those that pass 
the earlier stage in tree trunks, reed stems, &Csy 
they force the. pupa-case through the bark, and 
leave it sticking there. In some of those species 
whose earlier stages are spent under water, the 
act of emerging from the pupa is attended with 
much risk. In the Gnat, for instance, the pupa 
is made to float on the surface of the water before 
the insect emerges. The pupa case splits on the 
upper surface, and the insect draws itself partly 
out. Another effort or two, and it is free; but if, 
at any moment before it is at liberty, its frail bark 
is capsized, or the ripples wash over it ever so 
slightly, the result is fatal, and the insect perishes. 
The pupa of the Dragon Fly climbs out of the 
water before the insect emerges. 

Space will not permit us enlarging on this head 
Next week we will speak of the perfect insects. 


SS 


LANCASHIRE & CHESHIRE 
ENTOMOLDGICAL SOCIETY. 


The November Meeting of this Society was held 
November 24th, at the Free Public Library and 
Liverpool. The 
Mr. BENJAMIN COOKE, occupying the caair in the 
absence of the President. Mr. COOKE referred ‘o 
the death of one of our highly esteemed members 
—Mr. NOAH GREENING, late of Warrington. A 
paper on ‘‘Apterous Lepidoptera,” was read by 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. E. Suarp). After 
some little discussion on the subject of the papery 


Museum, Vice-President, 


the president read the following question handed 
to him by one of the members :—Is pupa digging 
as productive in our district as some authors state ? 
What trees are the best? and whether is autumn 
or spring the better time for following this occu- 
pation ? 
success that had attended their trials at pupa dig- 
ging, probably, it was suggested, from the want of 
patience so necessary to its proper conduction. 

During the conversazione which followed 
Mr. B. Cooke distributed « number of valuable 
specimens of Geod'phaga, chiefly of species obtain- 
able in the South of England. 


nn 
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COLEOPTERA IN WINTER. 
By JoHn W. ELLIs. 


AT this time of the year, when work among the 
Lepidoptera is slack, the young entomologist will 
find plenty to do if he wili turn his attention to the 
Cvleopterw or Beetles. If ine will take a walk any 
fine mild day during the winter, and tura over 
stones, examine the grass and moss at the foot of 
old walls, rake about at the roots of trees with a 
piece of strong iron wire, bent at one end to a 
right angle, and termed by Lancashire collectors a 
‘scrat,” or tear the loose bark off dead trees or 
palings, he will be rewarded by obtaining plenty 
of these much neglected insects, Only a few days 
since I found, under the loose bark on some old 
palings about three dozen specimens of Helops 
striatws—a beetle which [ had never before found 
except singly. These specimens had evidently 
chcs_a this snug spot for their winter residence. 
As to the necessary apparatus—a wide mouthed 
bottle, having a quill passed through the cork, and 
the end of the quill being plugged with a wooden 
stopper, to prevent the escape of any specimens, 
is all that is necessary for the smaller beetles. 
It is advisable to put a piece of crumpled paper 
or linen into the bottle to afford foot-hold for the 
specimens, and in the crevices of which the SES: 
species may hide from their carnivorous relations. 
A few pill-boxes should be carried for the reception 
of any specimens too large to go down the quill. 
When brought home, all that is necessary to 
kill them is to shake them out of the bottle, or 
boxes, into a basin of boiling water. After staying 
jn the water for about two minutes they should be 
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Several members testified to the non-: 


Specimen should be mounted on the same piece cy 
card. 


taken out with a camel hair brush and laid on} 
blotting paper to drain, and afterwards mounted§ 
on cardboard, —the legs, antenne, and palpi being 
put into good position with a fine setting needk§ 
or camel hair pencil. The best preparation fos) , 
mounting them on card isa solution in water of 
gum tragacanth. Pick out the whitest pieces of 
the gum, add a few small pieces of white gun 
arabic, and, after pouring some water upon theng - 
in a bottle, put it into a warm oven until the wholi > 
forms a thin jelly ; then add a few drops of acetill 
acid, — or better, a single drop of pure carboli : 
acid,—to prevent moulding. Gum arabic by itself 
should not be used as it makes the cards shiny. 
It isa matter of taste wi:ether more than on 


I prefer to mount the whole set, or as man 
of a species as I have, on cards two inches broady — 
so that they can be afterwards arranged in columr a 
of that breadth: the number of specimens const ms 
tuting a set of my species being from four | 
twelve, according to the taste of the collector 


NESTS AND EGGS OF OU} 
COMMON BIRDS. | 


BY SS. L: MosLey, 


CROWS. 


DuRING the breeding season, in many parts, tlh: ; 
Starling is semi-domesticated, frequenting tf 
habitations of man. In other places they resqy 
to old ruins or hollow trees. The eggs are vel, 
pale blue, and are well known. Young starlings aly 
often taken forthe purpose of teaching them to tal] 


tongues of the birds. Let me advise my you 
friends to do no such thing; it is unnecessary, a 


the best as they sit on the top of a chimm 
gabbling and chattering. I have often listened)» 


is another of the crow family, which is commd})s », 
though generally preserved ; and you will have 
be a good climber to get up to the nests, after yi },, 
have obtained permission of the person to whom 
property belongs, as the nests are placed very hi}; . 
up the tree. The eggs, like those of all the tif}, , 


arker green and brown; but the position in 
hich they are taken will, in most cases, sufficiently 
termine what species they belong to. None 
it the Rook builds in colonies. The Crow is 
rer than the Rook ; it builds solitarily in woods, 
Idom more than one nest in a wood, as they are 
‘ty quarrelsome. The nest is made of sticks, 
ied with softer material, such as wool, &c., 
astered with mud. The eggs are of the general 
ow type, and very similar to those of the Rook, 
trather larger. The nest of the Hooded Crow 
ay sometimes be found in Scotland. The birds 
y at once be known bybeing pied, slate-color and 
ck. The eggs closely resemble those of the 
trion Crow, but the blotches are'larger. The Jack- 
ws buildin hollowtrees andin towers, andare very 
merous in some places — as at Sherwood Forest. 
e spots on the egg of this species are small and 
stinct. The nests of all the Crows are composed 
sticks, but that of the Magpie has a dome built 
er the top, of the same material, and the inside 
lined with mud and fibrous roots. It is most 
quently placed high up in a tree, but sometimes 
a high hedge, and it is even said to have been 
nd in ‘‘ gooseberry bushes.” This beautiful 
d used to be very common, but it is becoming 
ircer each year owing to the gamekeepers killing 
they can. The eggs, like those of other Crows, 
yea greenish-gray ground, with indistinct darker 
ts, sometimes almost entirely covering the 
undcolor. The Jay builds in similar situations 
uses no clay or mud in the construction of the 
t. The eggs are gray, almost covered with 
ute greenish-brown spots, and often one or two 
k lines at the larger end. This bird, like the 
, is much persecuted by the gamekeepers. 


WOODPECKERS, &c. 


nlytwoof the true Woodpeckers can be said to 
t all common in England — the Green, and 
Greater Spotted ; sometimes the Lesser Spotted 
und, but it is rarer, and generally confined to 
West-midland counties. All the Woodpeckers 
their eggs in holes in trees, often excavating 
holes themselves — either wholly or partially. 
y build no nest, but lay their eggs on the chips 
ch have fallen to the bottom. The eggs are 
te, with a clayey tint. The Green Wood- 
er is the largest, and is not uncommon in 


: of the large forests, as at Sherwood. The 
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.)rows, are greenish-white, blotched and shaded with | Wryneck and the Creeper make use of similar 


situations, but do not excavate the holesthemselves, 


_and both make use of some material to lay their 


| 
| 


| eggs upon. 


| 


The Creeper generally uses a little 
fine hay, and the Wryneck decayed wood mixed 
with a little moss. The eggs of the latter area 
pure white, and more glossy than those of the 
Woodpecker. The eggs of the Creeper are white, 
spotted with red-brown, chiefly at the larger end, 
—some thing like those of the Tits,—but they are 
rather short, and thick at the larger end. Every- 
body knows the Wren, and also its nest, — those 
Jarge bundles of dry fern, with a little hole at one 
side, and lined with feathers. The eggs are white, 
with faint red spots at the large end. Before the 
eggs are blown they have a beautiful delicate pink 
or yellowish tint, owing to the color of the yelk 
showing through the thin shell. The Nuthatch 
has much the same habits as the Woodpecker, 
climbing trees in search of insects, and building 
its nest in holes in their trunks, The material 
used in the construction of the nest is dry leaves, 
and the eggs are white, with reddish spots. This 
bird generally plasters up the entrance until it is 
Tite 
Cuckoo—as everyone knows—builds no nest at all, 
but lays its eggs in the nests of other birds, espec- 
ially in those of the Hedge Sparrow and Meadow 
Pipit. One egg only is laid in one nest, and it is 
not unlike some varieties of the egg of the Meadow 


only just large enough for its admission. 


Pipit ; the ground color is whitish, with numerous 
indistinct spots of reddish gray, most abundant at 
When found in the nest of the 
Meadow Pipit they may be easily known by the'r 
The Kingfisher is one of the brightest 
The nest, which is com- 
posed of the bones of fishes, is placed in a hole in 
the bank of some stream ; and the eggs are pure 
white, rather round, and very highly polished. 


the large end. 


larger size. 
colored birds we have. 


As an illustration of the rapid growth of the now 
celebrated Eucalyptus globulus, we may mention 
that in the more elevated parts of Jamaica trees 
now exist about sixty feet high, the trunks of which 
measure a foot in diameter near the ground. These 
trees have been raised from seed introduced to 
the island about six years ago. It is proved that 
in the lowland districts the tree does not thrive, 
thus upsetting its suitability for regions in which 
it was at one tite specially advocated. 


ual 
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GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


@yeERY many people, and especially 
BV young ones, make all sorts of 
good resolutions at the close of a year, 
that they may do better in the year upon 
which they are just entering. As this is 
the last time we shall address our readers 
this year we cannot do better than make 
some good resolutions ourselves, and also 
suggest some to our readers. If those 


young as they once were the Magazine 


enough even to think for itself, and we 
must speak of it in the way of sponsors. 


with us so far, and our first resolution 
must be to endeavour in the future to give 
greater satisfaction if it be in our power. 
The main fault that has been found is that 


But it was our intention from the first, and 
announced in our preliminary notices, that 
Entomology would be the main feature of 
our pages. Our chief object being to 
ex courage beginners in Natural History 
studies we were bound to give most promi- 
nenee to those branches that past ex- 


who conduct the Magazine are not so. 


itself, only two months old, is scarcely old | 
| been found is that our Magazine is very 


The partiality of kind friends has been | who make the complaint have 


much that very little fault has been found | it with those papers that by pandering to 


' the taste for highly flavoured fiction, get 


perience has shown to be most attractive. 
Did we fill the bulk of our pages with 
essays on—well, we had better not say 
What we think the dryer branches—but 
with less favourite subjects, we doubt 
whether we would succeed in encouraging 
beginners as we desire to do. Hence we 
have purposely given prominence to those 
favourites of young people—Birds’ Eggs 
and Butterflies. Our good resolution on 
this point must be then that we will en- 
deavour to give greater variety In our 
subjects, though not less on these specially 
favoured ones. The next fault that has 
We doubt those 
compared 


small for the money. 


an enormous circulation, and are thus able 
to give more for the money. It is all a 


matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. 


we give too much attention to Entomology. | At present we are losing a respectable sum 


each week, and we have the opportunity 
of decreasing our loss by appropriating a 
portion of our pages to advertisements. 
We have refused so far to take more than 
the back page for this purpose, but have 
it in contemplation to add four pages for 
advertisements, which will give us the 
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back page for other matter. This must 
be our second good resolution to be carried 
out as soon as possible. Advertisements 
are an advantage to our readers as well as 
The third fault, which we 


make ourselves, is that’ occasional errors 


to ourselves. 


have crept in, or been overlooked in cor- 
recting proofs. We did not begin our 
paper hurriedly, but our want of experi- 
ence was greater than we imagined, and 
this must be ourexcuse. We have already 
managed to eliminate the bulk of these 
errors, and will endeavour in future to 
avoid them altogether. 
number will be issued our first special 
plate. It will be illustrative of the various 
“ Orders of Insects.” We trust it will 
give satisfaction to our readers. Those 
who have favoured us with a year’s sub- 
scription in advance will receive their 
plates beautifully hand coloured, but for 
use the plain plate will, we expect, answer 
every purpose. These special plates will 
be issued occasionally whenever they 
can be of service in elucidating any sub- 
ject better than woodcuts. Now having 
made various promises for the future we 
ask one from you. First, we want you 
to increase our circulation. We are quite 
aware that our Magazine was commenced 
at the dead season, and our circulation is 
perhaps as large as we could reasonably 
expect it to be at present, but if we are to 
be as useful as we desire it must be very 
largely increased. One young friend, 
greatly interested from the first, has 
personally exerted himself so well that he 
has thirty-three subscribers weekly. There 


must be hundreds of young naturalists in 


With the next | 


the country who could help us as well. 
One of our difficulties is to find agents 
who will undertake the sale. A large 
profit cannot be made out of a penny 
paper, and we do not know, in many 
places, to whom to apply. Will our — 
friends endeavour to find us, in every 


‘town, some person who will keep the paper 


for sale. We will send them by post and — 
take back unsold copies, so that they shall — 
neither have trouble nor loss. To find us — 
such agents at present would ‘be the 
ereatest help that can be given us. The ~ 
distribution of back numbers is perhaps 
the best means of extending our circula-— 
tion, and we will be glad to assist in this 
as tar as possible, either by supplying them 
to our friends at a cheap rate for distribu- — 
tion or by sending copies to any address 
furnished us. If our readers would for — 
their first good resolution each determine 
within a month to get one additional sub- 
scriber we would be quite satisfied. The 
next good resolution we desire you to 
make is that you will send us some com- 
munication worth printing during the 
coming year. Knowledge is almost the 
only thing that can be parted with without 
the donor becoming poorer. In Natural : 
History it constantly happens that by 
communicating what you know to others 
you increase your own knowledge. ‘Two 
or three notes are published, made by 
different observers, they are seen to be 
connected, and some generalization is at 
once arrived at that could not have been 
reached by a solitary observer. Let us 
have your observations then, your notes 


and comments. Questions will always — 
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lead to something worth publishing. Your | 
help in this way will be very valusble. | 
With next number we enter upon a | 
new year. Let it be a year of work, a| 
year of painstaking, a year of earnestness | 
in following this pursuit, which,as we have | 
often said, gives more than most things, | 
pleasure unalloyed. But our space will 
not permit any further enlargement on 
the topic and we must reluctantly 


our remarks, which we do with the usual 


close 


wish at this season to one and all of 
you, “ A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “YOUNG NATURALIST.” 


DeAR Sir,—My brother, a medical man, is 
practising in iMaruya, New South Wales, and he 
sent me a very curious incident about an egg which 
I write below, thinking it might interest you, as I 
can vouch for its accuracy. 

Yours faithfully, 

TuHos. W. KING. 

‘*A curious incident which I think might 
interest you and some of your friends, happened a 
fortnight ago, and, not having ever heard or read 
of a like circumstance before, I send you the par- 
ticulars. On the 11th February my wife, after 
mixing some corn-meal for feeding the fowls, 
‘missed her wedding ring from her finger, and, 
ifter a fruitless search, gave it up as lost. On tke 
8th April, while engaged eating an egg at break- 
fast with me, she felt the egg spoon grate upon 
‘something hard at the bottom of the egg below 
‘the yelk. Imagine our astonishment when, on 
further investigation, we found the lost ring firmly 
fixed by membraneous adhesions to the bottom of 
‘the egg. I may further state that the egg was of 
extra size, and was laid the day before(April 7th.) 
‘Perhaps some of your friends might enlighten me 
‘. to how the ring got inside the egg, and whether 
“it was posssble for the ring to have remained inside 
the fowl for seven weeks.—H. Krrwan-KIno, 
M.B.. Marnya, New South Wales.” 
4 


| or 3s. 3d., per Quarter ; 


NOTICES. 


The Young Naturalist is published in time to 
reach subscribers by Saturday Morning in each 
week. It may be had in the ordinary way through 
any Bookseller, or POST FREE, as under :— 

Single Copies, 13d. each; 1s. 6d. per Quarter 3 
6s per Annum. Three Copies to one Address 3d., 
I3s. per Annum. 

Monthly Parts, in Coloured Wrapper, 6d. each. 

Secretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters, &c., who 
will act as Agents, will be supplied at rod. per 
dozen copies. 


oa Pies . es . . 7 
Subscribers for one year in advance will have 


the Special Plates beautifully coloured by hand, 
Communications for insertion should reach us 

one week in advunce. 

All orders or other communications must be 
sent to JOHN E. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, West 
Hartlepool, S.L. MosLey, Primrose Hill, Hudders- 
field; or to Bowers BRoTHERs, Publishers, 
146, Walworth Road, and 3, Fairford Grove, Lower 
Kennington Lane, S.E. 

THE YOUNG NATURALIST may also be had as 

under :— 

BisHops AUCKLAND—J. P. Soutter, Clyde Ter~ 
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BRADFORD—J. W. Carter, 168, Priestman Street, 
Carlisle Road, Manningham ; ; W. Whitham, 88, 
Godwin-Street. 
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Ernest Denton, Mold Green; Albert Shaw, 
Crossland Moor. 

LIVERPOOL—B. Cook, Junr. & Co., 21, Renshaw 
Street. 

WAKEFIELD—C, S. Purchas, 81, Kirkgate. 

West HARTLEPOOL—Mr. Hoggett, Church 
Street. 

WELLINGBOROUGH—Charles Drage, High Street. 

BIRMINGHAM, Montagu Brown, Broad Street. 

Lonpon, E. G. Meek, 56, Brompton Road, and 
Castle & Lamb, 133, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street. 


ORDERS OF INSECTS. 
(Continued from Page 61.) 


WE have now arrived at the last stage in the cycle 
of Insect life — the imago, or perfect insect. We 
purpose now to make a few general remarks on 
the perfect insects, as we have done in the previous 
stages, and next week to begin by explaining the 
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differences that distinguish the various orders. A 
special plate will be given, showing a typical 
which we expect will | petuate its species, to provide for the continuance 


specimen of each order, 
help you to understand better the differences in 
structure, as well as in general appearances, so 
that you will be able to decide for yourselves, 
afterwards, to which order any insect you may fall 
in with belongs. 

We have already told you that insects grow only 
in the larval state, when they are all exceedingly 
voracious creatures. In the next state only those 
with Isomorphous pupz — pupze resembling the 
perfect insects — take any food. In the perfect 


state most of them take food, but not all; and, as | 
| the truth is that the Bee or Ant, which thus tend 


in other animals which do not need so much 


nourishment when arrived at their full growth, so | 
compared with their previous habits, the most 


predacious of them now eat but little. The 
character of the food, too, is changed. We can 
continue all our lives to subsist on the same diet. 
With insects it is often different, from a most 
important cause. In the Butterfly or Moth, for 
instance, whose Jarve were furnished with power- 
ful jaws fitted to devour ‘‘Every leaf that tempted 
with its greenness, or by its fragrance,” has 
undergone a change of structure. The biting jaws 
of the larva are gone, and in place of them there 
is a long tubular organ, up which fluid can be 
drawn ; and the food of the Butterfly, as we all 
know, is honey, drawn from the nectary of a 
flower. The same obtains with Diptera — two 
winged flies — and with others, while some, such 
as the Dragon Fly, Beetle, and others, retain their 
jaws and the power of devouring their food. 
Insects in their perfect state do not, as we have 
said, increase in size, nor have they the power so 
- common in the lower grades of animal life, of 
reproducing a lost organ. Tear a wing off a fly, 
as cruel children sometimes do, and the fly can 
never replace it, any more than we could grow a 
new limb. While in this respect they resemble 
the superior races, they are wanting in another 
point. Birds reproduce their feathers, mammals 
their hair or wool. Insects do not reproduce any 
portion of their external covering. The scales on 
a Butterfly’s wing, the hairs on its body, or the 
other coverings of other insects, are most perfect 
when they leave the chrysalis, and as the insect 
grows older, so does it deteriorate in appearance, 
- until, 
‘*Bare, bald, and tawdry as a fingered moth,” 


| recommend our readers to give a little attention 


we may perhaps not be able to tell the species. 
The chief object of the perfect insect is to per- 


of its race, and the various means by which this — 


is accomplished is one of the most interesting ~ 
studies in the economy of insect life. Some species — 
leave their ova, to chance almost, and the tiny 
larva, even when newly hatched, has only itself 
to depend upon. Others bestow the utmost care 
upon their progeny. Tend them, feed them, even 
putting the food into their mouths, carry them 
about, and treat them as kindly and well as does - 
the most loving mother her children. While, 
however, this comparison may seem a fair one, 


the young of their race, have no maternal ties in 
connection with it. The eggs are laid by another, 
and the little worker has not only the nursing to 
do, but also all the labor of the colony, providing 
food, building, or whatever else may be needed. 
Though much observation has been given to the 
hive Bee, and more perhaps is known of its habits 
and economy than of any other species, we would 


Tinie ae 


to the Ant, as one of the most convenient for 
You can scarcely turn a stone © 


mtn <p Ne 


occasional notice. 
over, in suitable places, but you will disturb a 
colony of the Red or Black Ant, and what a com- 
motion is at once excited! You will see, besides | 
the ants which are running in every direction, a 
number of whitish bodies scattered about, like 
small grains of rice. These are quickly seized by 
the powerful jaws of the ants, and carried off 
down the various tunnels leading to and from the 
nest. It used to be believed that these were seeds 
stored up for winter use, and many extraordinary 
tales are told in connection with this supposed 
store of grain, — how they would bring them out 
in the sun to dry—how they rubbed off the shoot 
when it began to sprout, and so on,—but it is now 
well known that these whitish seed-like bodies are 
but the young ants, helpless babes, incapable of 
locomotion, or even of feeding themselves, and 
carefully tended and nurtured by their nurses. 
Many a lesson has been taught with the ant asa 
text, and no observer need be wanting in occupa-. 
tion while he can find ants’ nests. Sir J. Lubbock, 
who has given much attention to these insects, 
has kept colonies of them under close and constan! 
observation and made wonderful discoveries abou 
them, some of which may be related -to. you 
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equently. But one thing more can be briefly 
red to to-day,—the means by which the sexes 
rious insects find each other. The Brimstone 
erfly (G.rhamni) does not pair till after 


heed of each other than if they were different 
es. In spring it is quite different. In some 
ies the female has an attractive power for the 
, the cause of which is quite unknown. The 
of the Emperor Moth (S. carpini) will come 
miles to a newly emerged female, but after 


“mnation, and in autumn the sexes take no 


has once had contact with the male no more | 


come ; we have no ideaat all of the means of 


nunication. 


The light of the Glow-worm is | 


ved to be asexual attraction, as is the chirp | 


ridulation of the Grasshopper, the Cicada, 
others. In some, as the Mphemeride, the 
life is of very short duration, a single day 
ing for emergence from the pup, for pairing 
the deposit of ova. Some of these pair iz 
ur. 
e must now leave the subject. 
has perhaps been thought long 
at, and we have merely siehaied the smallest 


Our introduc- 
, but the subject 


: 
i 


Gon of the surface. 


} 


NAPPRECIATED INSECTS. 


ostract of a lecture by the Rev. J. G. Woop, 
, F.L.S., delivered in the Highfield Assem- 
Room, Huddersfield, Nov. 25th, 1879. 


reating upon the subject of unappreciated 
ts, it is intended simply to introduce a few of 
ito you, not to explain them fully, but to draw 
-— to them. and show that they have 
en appreciated. First the cockroach. Very 
Lele appreciate this insect, but some few do. 
y€ was once a voung lady, and when very 
ig her nurse noticed that in taking her up to 
me night she had her fist firmly clenched, and 
asked what she had got in it, she said she 
Zot a dear little cockroach, and was going to 
it to bed with her. Again, two young ladies 
n I knew, and who came over from abroad, 
Yemarkably fond of cockroaches, so fond in- 
» that they would eat them, and when sent to 
'in England, their mistress was told of this 
tr propensity, and she did all she could to 
it off ; she told them they were not to eat 


fol. 


Fic. 33.—Male Cockroach. 

them, and unfortunately she told them why. They 
were nasty things, she said, upon which the ladies 
replied that she ate shrimps, and shrimps fed upon 
worms and dead sailors, whereas cockroaches fed 
upon crumbs of bread. _If a cockroach is seen to 
cross a room all the ladies immediately jump on 
chairs screaming. Let us ask the reason of this. 
The first reason a lady would give, is that the 
cockroach has legs. Well it has only got four 
more than she has, and Iam sure the cockroach has 
greater cause of fear from her two, than she has 
from its six. The second reason is that they 
have a nasty smell, but there are animals which 
can smell us at a very great distance and try to get 
out of our way, and probably they think that we 
smell nasty. The third reason is that it is a 
‘* Black Beetle.” Now, it is not black, end it is 
not a beetle. The cockroach belongs to the same 
order of insects as the grasshopper and cricket. 
If you will take the trouble to examine the back 
of the cockroach you will find it to be of a beautiful 
shining coppery brown. This insect is not a 
British one, but it is here, and will probably re- 
main as long as civilization remains in its present 
condition. How it came no one knows. Some 
people say they don’t like it because it is so vora- 
cious, but that is just the reason why it is here ; 
it finds a comfortable home and plenty to eat and 
drink. They will eat almost anything. I have dise 
sected hundreds, and found all kinds of things in 
them. A surgeon on board ship once published 
some valuable information about the cockroach, 

of which I have got some notes. He said that 
they would eat almost anything in the ship; books, 
cloth, corks, lucifer matches, wine, or when this 
failed they would substitute ink ; they had a pecu- 
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liar liking for physic, and the motto seemed to be 
** every cockroach his own doctor.” On one oc- 
casion he had made up a quantity of blue pills, 
and having left them for a little while, on returning 
he found they had been attacked by cockroaches, 
and each one was running off with a pill He 
politely informed them that one pill was too large 
a dose for an adult cockroach, but they seemed to 
think they knew best, and did not heed what he 
said. The next morning, however, he found his 

cabin floor strewn with dead and dying cock- | 
roaches. Another naval officer used to have his 
cocoa made and hung up until he wanted it for 
breakfast. 


The first morning he found that he | 
could not see the cocoa for two or three layers of | 
cockroaches which covered it, so he took the whole | 


The | 


and threw them—cocoa as well—overboard. 
next morning he found it was the same, so he threw 
the cockroaches overboard only, and drank the 
cocoa, after which he learnt to skim the cock- 


roaches on one side until he drank, philosophically 
thinking that those on the bottom layer had drunk 
their fill, and if left alone would prevent any more 
from getting to the cocoa. 


I was speaking with a gentleman one day about 
the internal anatomy of the cockroach, when he 


remarked that he was not aware that they had any 
internal anatomy, he always thought ‘‘ They were 
all skin and squash.” People think cockroaches 
are all alike, but there are several distinct forms. 
Insects do not grow; they do all their growing 
before they are insects—in what is called the larva 
state. The first form of insect-life is an egg, 
which changes into a larva; the larva becomes a 
pupa, and finally the pupa becomes an insect. 
the pupze or chrysalides of Butterflies or Moths 
are generally brown shining things, without any 
external limbs, and consequently unable to move 
about; but the pupa of the cockroach has external 
limbs, and can, therefore, move about like the 
adult. First, then, there is the adult male, which 


| laundry basket emptied outside, for fear that® 


| any out of the way place. 


differs from the adult female in having a pair of 
wing cases, and holding its head more erect when 
_walking. If you examine the wing cases of the 
male cockroach with a magnifying glass, you will 


see that they are beautifully marked. Underneath 


the wing-cases are the wings, which are folded up 
length-wise. Now we come to the female ; with 
her you don’t see any head at all, it being bent 
under the thorax or chest. The wing-cases are 
very short, and she consequently cannot fly. The 
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male makes use of his wings in flying, but whet] 
he is flying over a sixty feet house or a seven {| 
wall he only rises just high enough to clear | 
top. It was a puzzle to me for some time } 
the females got into houses at a distance fi 
towns, seeing that they could not fly, but @ 
may get there in many ways — in the launl 
basket for instance. Some time ago £ went] 
a new house, and my people woull have +t 


cockroaches should come in it, and they foi 
some there; but they did get in, for the oil 
brought thein in the firewood. The cockre@ 
lays eggs within horny purses, 
which contains sixteen eggs. 


its eac 
When the y 
are hatehed they pour from their mouths a lie 
which is the cause of their smelling, and w 
The female cockr 
carries this purse about with her for some 


before she makes up her mind where to depos 


causes the purse to open. 


which she often does behind the kitchen boil 
I have found the 
my drawing-room, 

cockroach is very voracious, but if you look 
in the face you will see that his mouth i 
adapted for very hard work. 


my garden and in 


He has, howf 
an internal siructure which makes up for] 
the mouth leads through the gullet into the 
and I have never dissected a cockroach in 1 
the crop was not quite full. From the cr¢ 
food passes to the gizzard, where it is mastigf 
The gizzard is compused of six lobes, eacl f 
being composed of four plates, and each) 

being provided with 200 teeth. You cana | 
for yourselves the total number of teeth in a 
roach’s gizzard, and I think you will see t) 
has some internal structure which will enab® 
to do all he wants todo. From the gizzaji- 
food passes through twelve fine tubes in| q 
stomach, where it is digested. The coc 
has a liver also, which is composed of fine tl 
These insects are nocturnal in their habifl-” 
therefore are not much seen, but if you ¥ 
see them properly, you will have to tamef™l 
We have heard of tame fleas, and Sir John L 
used to have a tame wasp he carried abot 
him in a bottle; and I have kept tame cock] 
under a glass shade until they learned to | 
as well in the daylight as they did before 
dark. Then the question comes, of what 
the cockroach? Well, everything has its u 


ee ey tr 
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ockroach is extremely useful as a scavenger. 
auld not live if it were unable to find food, 
warmth, and moisture, and it eats up the | 
* matter which would otherwise decay. When 
manage our dwellings better, the cockroach 
not be able to find food and may then die | 
having fulfilled the purpose of its life. 
stimes the cockroach leaves the warm kitchen | 
roes upstairs ; and why? He does not do it | 
ut any purpose — he must have some object 


ew. Well, in the bedroom you sometimes 
insects — not cockroaches, but quite as flat, 
with an equally bad odour, but happily not 
so large — called ‘‘ Norfolk Howards,” and 
is nothing the cockroach prefers to these. 
a they go upstairs it is upon a hunting 
1tw10n. 


TS AND EGGS OF OUR) 
COMMON BIRDS. | 


By S. L. Motsey. 
SWALLOW KIND. 

ommon Swallow is also called the Chimney | 
, because one of the places where it builds | 

st is said to be the inside of chimneys,—a 

fious place indeed, and one where we 

| think the young birds would not get much 

air. Although this is stated to be the place 

the nest is generally situated, yet among the 


hundreds and thousands of swallows which 
seen in various parts of England, I never 
} far as I can remember, even perched on a | 
“By; and I do not believe that in the north 

gland at any rate, this is the general rule- 
‘Were so, I think the birds would not be so 
s they are, and that, some time or other, I | 
fave seen them in the act of entering or 


; te t. I have seen many of their nests, 


“ 


| chimneys. 


| seldom three. 


e either enter or come out of a chimney, | 


are composed of mud and straw, lined with 
“Fs, but they have always been in a barn or 
®, placed on the top of a cross beam, or 
2 porch. There habits must thus vary in 

parts of the country, and I should be glad | 
ers would observe, and let us know | 
oe the pages of the “‘ YOUNG 
T,” for it is a question worthy of our 
4a acide eect it is a general habit 


a 
a 


of the Swallow to build its nest in the inside of 
The eggs are white, spotted, mostly 
at the large end, with red brown. I need not 


| describe the nest of the Martin, everybody is 


acquainted with these mud structures. The Sand 
Martin excavates a hole in some sand bank, and 


| makes a very loose nest of hay and feathers at the 


far end. They are generally found in colonies, 
and I have seen sand banks literally riddled by 
these small birds, sometimes in moderately hard 
red sandstone. The Swift makes its nest in 
church towers, or under the tiles of houses. It 
seldom lays more than two eggs. The Swift is 
the largest British representative of this genus. 


|The eggs of the three last are pure white. The 


Nightjar, though not strictly spezking a swallow, 
may be classed under the same head. It simply 
scoops out a hollow place among dry grass or fern, 
and lays two eggs of a bluish-white tint, blotched 
and shaded, with gray. 

DOVES: 

The eggs of all the Doves are pure white, and 
they only lay two before beginning to set; very 
The nests are made of sticks, very 
loosely put together, being, in fact, a mere layer 
of loose twigs, hardly sufficient to prevent the 
The Ring 
Dove is the largest as well as the commonest. 


eggs from being seen ftom underneath. 


The nest is placed in a tree or tall bush, and the 
eggs are rather larger than those of a common 
The Stock Dove is not so 
common; it is smaller, and without the white 
patches on each side of the neck. The nest is 
placed in the hollow of an old tree trunk, or some- 


dove-cote pigeon. 


times in a rabbit burrow; the eggs are smaller 
than those of the Ring Dove, rounder, and rather 
more polished. The Rock Dove frequents sea 
cliffs, like those at Flamboro’ Head ; 
placed in a crevice of the rock, or on a ledge. It 


the nest is 


also builds sometimes in caves or rocks somewhat 
inland. I have never taken the eggs myself, but 
the position of the nest, and the blue dappled 
appearance of the wings of the bird, will at once 
distinguish it from the Stock Dove. The Turtle 
Dove is the smallest of the British kinds, and is 
only found in the south of England. The nest is 
| placed in a tree or bush, very often a tall holly 
bush. The eggs are very small, compared with 
‘other doves, not being larger than those of the 
blackbird. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


, HAPPY new year to our readers. 
> May their undertakings be pros- 
rous, and their efforts crowned with the 
ecess they deserve. Now that we are 
rly into the year 1880 we feel con- 
lerably nearer the collecting season than 
> did a few days ago. ‘The year has | 
tually commenced in which all our 
‘“@hievements are to be performed, and 


at makes to-day very different from the 


st expiring days of the old year, the 
pours of which were over, and such 
ized. In our last number we spoke 
Good Resolutions, and it is fitting now 
say a few words as to our intentions 
To-day you 


‘ 


r the immediate future. 
selve the promised plate, illustrative of 
‘Fie papers on “ Orders of Insects” that 

eeks, 


and the paper te-day on the 


Pica: of technicalities as was conven- 


renced a series of articles on British | 


sults as there may have been were all | 
_to their completion. 


ve been publishing for the last few | 
| to recognize and name our native 


JANUARY 3rp, 1880. 


| Butterflies, 


| the 


Vong I 


about which we shall speak 
This, 
continuance of the papers on the 
the and Mr. 


Gregson’s able series of papers for begin- 


more at length next week. and 


Lepidoptera of months, 


ners are what we have at present projected 


| 


their place. 


| Mounting Birds and Animals. 


for the Entomological branch of our 
Magazine. The articles on Nests and 


Eggs will be continued till their completion, 


| when others on Ornithology will take 


We 
Instructions for Skinning, Preserving, and 
The able 
lectures on the Lower Forms of Animal 
Life, by G. Brook, Esq., will be continued 
We also have ready 


are also preparing 


for early publication, probably in the next 
number, a condensed report of an intro- 


| ductory lecture on Ferns by Mr. J. P. 


Soutter, of Bishop Auckland. This will 


be followed by a popular account of our 


milar character on the remaining orders. | vation. 
e have endeavoured to make these | series of popular articles on Favourite 
gular, rather than deeply scientific, and | Wild Flowers. 


British Ferns, which will enable any one 
species, 


omoptera will be followed by others of and will give instructions for their culti- 


We 


have also promised us, a 


We therefore trust our 
Botanical friends will be satisfied that 


On their completion will be com- | their branch is not be neglected. 


While we thus announce our arrange- 
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‘ments, as they at present occur to us, you 
~-must not suppose them to be as unalterable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians are 


said to have been. Should we see any 


advantage to be gained by altering our 


plans, or should opportunity arise for 
introducing matter of greater interest, we 
shall gladly avail ourselves of the chance, 
and space will always be reserved for the 
observations and notes of captures of our 
‘readers. 

We are desirous at an early date of 
laying before you our ideas with regard 
‘to the Exchange Club spoken of in our 
‘first number. In the meantime we shall 
be glad to hear from any of our readers 
who regard the project favourably, with 
their views as to the best means of making 
We shall be sure to get 
‘some useful hints how to carry it into 


it successful. 


‘practice, and we cannot see why that 
which is such an useful adjunct to Botan- 
‘ical studies cannot be made as valuable 
or other branches of 
With the help of our 
readers we will endeavour to make it so. 


In Entomology, 
Natural History. 


Our olderand more experienced collectors 
will be planning their excursions here and 
there, settling what species they are to 
try for, and mapping out the plans for 
the year. Will our less experienced and 
younger readers, who have not the know- 
ledge that would enable them to lay their 
‘plans so carefully in advance, try, by extra 
energy and assiduity, to make up for their 
want of experience t Mr. Gregson advises 
you all to keep Journals. If you so label 
your captures and record themin a journal, 
that when you know what they are you 


-also know, when and where they were 
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obtained ; you have made it easier to get 
more of the same species, if you ever want 
them again. By desultory collecting yo ; 
may get odd specimens of many kinds, bu 
your knowledge of your collecting ground 
will be little improved, unless you go 
systematically to work — in such a way) 
that you know afterwards where every): 
specimen was obtained. When you have 
learned where the various species occur 
you will not need to record every onej, 
separately, but unless you do so at th 
beginning you may be years in learning) 
what you might otherwise know in you 
Do not think this too muchf! 
trouble, you will find that it saves much 
labor afterwards. 


first season. 


Enough of preaching 
Let us out t 
the lanes and endeavour to take Rupiy 
capravia as he flits about the leafless). 
Who will be first ? 


Where are our nets? 


hedges. 
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ith pairs are so. 
1 some authors to make two orders, and others 


- al! 
= be 
a 
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‘rest, and sloping down like the high pitched 


nother Fly, or Aphis. 
“ly magnified, the short line above it representing 
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ORDERS OF INSECTS. 


(Continued from Page 69.) 


SECTS have been separated into two great 
isions from the manner in which they obtain 
ir food in the perfect state. One portion 
ing jaws or mandibles is called Mandibulata, 
= other having a tubular tongue or haustellum 
called Haustellata. Like the arrangement by 
= pupa already named, this division is approxi- 
tely correct, but insects very nearly allied, as in 

former illustration, are placed in different 
tions by this arrangement, the T'richoptera 
ving a /austellum or tongue, the Neuwroptera 
ndibles or jaws. The first order of winged 
ects on PLATE! is Hemiptera or half wings, from 
o Greek words (hemi, half; pteron, a wing), so 
led because some members of the order have 
> first pair of wings horny at the base, and the 
The second pair 


ner portion membranaceous. 
always membranaceous, and in many genera 
This important difference has 
o sub-orders, Homoptera and Heteroptera. 
1¢ Homoptera have four wings generally mem- 
anaceous, meeting together over the back when 


of of a church. PLATE I, Fic. 14, is an illustra- 
mn of this sub-order. It is the Green Fly, 
The figure is consider- 


true size. Small as it is it is one ef our most 
urious insects, and its mode of reproduction is 
curious that we willbe excused from dwelling 
it. In spring the insects produced from the 
g, after passing through the preliminary stages 
thout much change of appearance, are all 
males—though perhaps such an expression is 
strictly correct ; and they bring forth by a 
t of internal budding, rather than by viviparous 
oduction, living wingless young, like themselves. 
uese are said to change their skin four times, 
fore they too begin to bring forth, which they 
in eight or ten days. Each produces about one 
idred young, so that it is easy to understand 
plants and trees in a very short time swarm 
h these creatures, every one of which has its 

» trunk inserted in the plant and is busily 
cing Zits juices. Fortunately they have hosts of 
mies, but in dry hot seasons they appear to 
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| have more immunity from their destroyers, for in, 
those years they sometimes multiply to an in- 
credible extent. After generating as we have said 
during the summer they produce in the autumn,, 
winged insects of both sexes, which pair in the 
ordinary way, deposit their eggs and die. We 
have spoken of their marvellous increase in dry 
hot seasons. It so happens that in years of this. 
character we have frequently had a cholera epi- 
demic, and the winged Aphis have hence been 
called the Cholera Fly. In the winged state they 
often swarm in towns. In the year 1848, when 
the cholera was excessively severe in Newcastle- 
on-lTyne, a large building that had been newly 
painted was so covered with the enormous swarm 
of the winged Aphides that the colour of the paint 
could not be seen. Of course people who knew 
no better attributed the cholera to the flies. 

The Froghopper (Aphisphora spwmaria) is 
another well-known insect of this order. Perhaps: 
it is better known in its larval state, when it is: 
generally called the Cuckoo-spit insect, and but 
few know that the little Froghopper is produced’ 
from the Cuckoo-spit insect. Whena larva, the 
moist exudation is in constant contact with its 
body and it soon dies without it, when it changes 
to a pupa it causes part of the covering nearest: 
itself to dry up, and it remains here protected by 
what is over it, yet dry itself, until ready to assume 
the winged state. The Cicada is better known 
in tropical countries, though they are common in 
the south of Europe. The males have organs for 
stridulation, of unusual size, and their song as it is 
called has been famous for ages. The “chirp” 
of our own Grasshopper or Cricket is produced im 
the same way. 

The scale insects (Coccus) are well known also, 
though in this country they are not seen much out 
of our green or hothouses. The male of the 
Coccus is seldom seen. The female is wingless 
and appears to be much more abundant. Cochi- 
neal, the well-known dye, is the dried bodies of 
Coccus cacti, or the Coccus of the Cactus, and many 
other species furnish similar dyes and other sub- 
stances, 

Now a word or twoas to the differences between 
the Homoptera and other orders. It has four 
wings, either all membranaceous as in the Aphis or 
one pair leathery and the other membranaceous as. 
in the Froghopper, but the first pair are never of two 
substances, as are the first pair in the Heteroptera. 
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The wings of Homoptera meet roof-like over the 
back of the insect, not overlapping ner flat as in 
The mouth is a tube for sucking the 
The head is often large and 


other cases. 
juices of plants. 
broad in proportion to the insect. 
are fine and short, most of the British kinds are 
very small. If you thrash an alder or other tree 
into an inverted umbrella you will find some small 
insects of this kind with green or brown bodies 
and transparent wings, which are folded roof-like 
over the back. Ifyou touch one it will jump a 
considerable distance. These are insects of this 
order, and are called in science Psyllide. By 
these distinctions you should know the members 
of this sub-order when you meet with the perfect 
insects. The larva and pupastate are, in most cases, 
similar to the perfect insects, excepting that they 
have no wings. Insects of this sub-order may be 
distinguished from those of the Heteroptera as we 
have already said, by the appearance of the upper 
wings. In the Homoptera they are all of one 
substance—either transparent like the Aphis, or 
leathery like the Froghopper—and ft over the 
body at a considerable angle. In the Heteroptera 
they are leathery in the first half and transparent 
‘at the tips, and lay flat upon the back. From 
small species of Trichoptera they may be dis- 
tinguished by the under wings of the latter being 
nearly as long as the upper ones, and the antennze 
are proportionately longer. They may be known 
from small Lepidoptera as this is the only order 
were the wings are clothed with ‘‘ down,” or 
scales, and small Hymenoptera have all the wings 
transparent and carry them flat upon the back. : 

We cannot this week spare space for the other 
sub-order Heteroptera, but will speak of it in our 
next number. 


r=, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


“* CUCULLIA CHAMOMILL/ certainly does not 


hybernate in the imago state. I have taken 


hundreds of its larvz in Sussex in the month of | should now be carefully examined for cases of tt 


July, and never reared it the same season. Quite 
thirty per cent. remain in the pupa state two 
winters, at least ten per cent. remain in that state 
for three winters, and always appear at their usual 
time, viz., the end of March and througheut 
April.” —E. G, MEEK, 56, Brompton-road. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES 


FOR BEGINNERS. 
By C. S. GREGSON, Liverpeol. 


WORK FOR JANUARY. Bt 
+ 


I hope for January now because it is rather aj 
dead month, and enables me to get last year’s} 


captures into my cabinet. A few years ago 


longed for it, as I hope you do, that you may)f" 
commence to hunt for Lepidoptera in the larva or’ 
pupa state as the case may be, or for Coleopteraly® 


walks taken on the first of the month, time aftewe™ 


time, in search of Parasia carlinella in the headg 


of the Carline thistle (Carlina vulgaris) on thel>': 


sand hills, o1 for P. lapella in the heads of th 
(A. lappa) Wallasey, 
especially when searching for Eupecilia roseane 
in the heads of the teazle (Dipsacus sylvestris), 


burdock around 


because the plants had to be searched for themj)" 


selves, after the first winter or two. 


broad and deep everywhere, and the teazle youl 


had found, always on the other side of the ditch) 


4 


The low ground about Moreton and Leasowe, an 


Bidstom 
Marsh was then hard hunting ground, ditches ei 


especially between there and the Meols, toward 
Hoylake, was the richest, and also furthest off 
Here, and in such places, you will be sure oMe® 


Roseana in its winter quarters, as you are sure off 


Peronea mintana by smoking amongst heat 


(Calluna vulgaris), and of Depressaria wmbellelly 


amongst dwarf furze (Uléx nana), and of the com! 


mon Depressarie, &c., amongst tufts of grass cP 
rough weeds in ditch bottoms, or by beatin 
thatch, &c. Whilst on the swamps Coleophor 
cespititiella may as well be collected. 
Hill and such like ground where rushes grow ati 
the proper places to obtain this case. 


seed-head or stem, and contains a living movin 


Bidsto™ © 


It appear 
like a dead seed or white projection on the rus} i 


larva, which will require a few rush-heads to live 


upon. Old walls, stumps of trees, palings, &¢ 


genus Selenobia. The loose stones on moorland} 
should be turned over to see if there is a bit ( 


stick fast only at one end upon them, if so removy" 


it carefully with a penknife and expect to bre¢ 
Solenobia inconspicuella therefrom in April nex 
The stunted fir trees at Noctorum and arout’ 


—-+, 


i ‘ 
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especially what are left at Jackson’s wood, 
duld be beaten into an umbrella, and the stems 


arter of an inch long, which when bred will 
bye quite new to our district and probably new 
science. Mr. DIGGLEs first discovered this 
scies when out with me, but though I have 
patedly taken the case since I hive neve1 bred 
male, and the female being apterous in the 
Wenobide we require to see itsmore flighty male 
fore any specific purposes can be carvied out. 
tit is amongst the dead leaves that the richest 
Fvest is to be gathered at this season. Try 
mbeam—find a leaf contorted any way—the 
awn together on one side. Open this, you per- 
ve first the black frass, then a small pupa. 
aving found one, look for other leaves like it, 
t don’t open them—take them home, place 
em ina jam pot with a gauze or glass cover, 
d expect to breed Lithocolletis carpinicolella 
tthout further trouble in spring. Visit an oak 
pod, collect the blotched leaves, and in April 
pect I. cramerella, and may be something 
ter. Search in snug corners for sallow leaves, 
e or thorn leaves, beech, alder, or birch leaves, 
- Place each species gathered into separate 
and label them. After drying them hang 
2m up in a cold out-house until March and then 
it each sort into a box or tray with a glass top— 
ace in the sun and examine them every morn- 
all the little gems bred will then be visible 
the glass top. 

Pupa digging may now be successfully com- 
enced. Search around the bays of outside trees 
woods, or better still around single trees grow- 
g near woods, especially if they have grass and 
oss growing at their bays; and be sure and 
a ch the willow and poplar bark for the pupa of 
le genus Cerwra, which though difficult to find 
‘fi st, soon becomes easy toa sharp eye. They 
ake a long oval, rather smooth patch, some- 
mes slightly raised, generally in a cleft in the 
wk, and require to be cut out, deep into the bark. 
‘Coleoptera are now to be found under stones, 
bark, and amongst moss everywhere; the 
sphaga always.in damp places. For these a 
de bottle, having some crushed common 
leaves therein, and a quill inserted through 
ork, reaching half an inch below it, will 
equired. This will kill the beetles with- 


wep 


mined carefully for a triangular case, about a | 


out further trouble, and needs no stopper in the 
quill. 

Get all last year’s captures (if any) arranged and 
put carefully away. Whatever arrangement you 
adopt don’t change it to please everybody—you 
can easily modify it as your knowledge increases. 
Further, get your journal ready and commence 
work. On this journal much will depend—note, 


_ date, and number every capture, that in after years 
| you may refer to time and place of capture. 


/LEPIDOPTERA IN JANUARY. 


lances are that the second and third nerves are | 


Now that we are beginning the season, we will 
adopt a different plan with our list of Lepidoptera 
occurrlng ineach month. As the months advance, 
our list would grow so long, if we gave every 
species, that it would occupy an entire number. 

We purpose therefore, when an insect first emerges 

to insert it in our list, and say, as far as we know, 

how long it continues out, not repeating the name 

in subsequent months. We shall not note hyber- 

nated species — when the time comes round for 
their emergence from pupz they will be marked 

as hybernating. Even with this arrangement the 

list will be so long in the summer months that we 

may not be able to get it all in one number. 

The January list is a very shortone. There are 
but three species of Macro-Lepidoptera emerging 
this month. 

PHIGALIA PILOSARIA, the Pale Brindled Beauty, 


We 
have known it out in January, and in a mild season 
it will be found commonly in woods and shady 
lanes The male comes to light, is not unfrequent 
on gas lamps, or on tree trunks and palings. The 
female is perfectly wingless, and can only be ob- 
tained on trees or palings. All beginners should 
take this insect. It continues out till March, or 
even April in colder districts. 

HIBERNIA RUPICAPRARIA, the Early Moth, 
was also in the December list, but it is properly a 
January species. It is abundant about hedges at 
dusk, and the male comes freely to light. The 
female can be found on hedges at dusk. This 
species continues on the wing. during February, 
and into March, and we have twice taken a 
specimen as late as April, but in ordinary seasons 
January and the first half of February may be 


was given last month as a doubtful record. 
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considered its range. Like the last, it ought to 
be taken by every beginner. 

HIBERNIA LEUCOPHEARIA, the Spring Usher, 
occasionally emerges at the end of the month. 
It is most abundant during February and March. 
Though said to be common everywhere, the 
writer does not know of its occurrence in the more 
northerly counties of England, with which he is 
ie 
has not met with it there during more than twenty 


most familia:, Durham and-Northumberland. 


years collecting, nor does he knew of any one else 
who has. Further south it is undoubtedly common 
enough for ali to take it in their first season. 

A long list of hybernated insects that have been 
met with in January might be compiled, but these 
will come under their proper heads later on. 


UNAPPRECIATED INSECTS: 


Concluded from Page 71. 
> / 


THE next insect to which I will refer is the ear- 
wig, and people seem afraid of them because they 
think they crawl into peoples’ ears. They do no 
such thing; their name ought to be earwing, be- 
cause their wing is shaped like an ear. Many 
people seem horribly afraid of the forceps which 
the earwig has at the end of its body, they seem 
to thiik that these forceps were given to it for the 
express purpose of pinching human beings, but 
there is another use for them, and that is for 
folding the enormous wings which are concealed 
under the little wing cases. 
of the first to discover that use. Most insects die 


as soon as they have deposited their eggs, and their 


I believe I was one 


progeny never see their parents, but with the ear- | 


wig the case is different. She places her eggs be- 
tween her legs under the thorax and sits upon 
them until they are hatched, after which she takes 
care of her young until they are sufficiently grown 
to be able to take care of themselves. As to the 
harm the earwig does, it certainly does a little to 
the flowers of the florist, but if nothing else, I hope 
by what I have said to have induced you at any 
rate to admire the exquisite beauty of the creature’s 
wings. 

Another insect not sufficiently appreciated is the 
ladybird, there are many kinds of them, but most 
are red with black spots, and are of extreme value 
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tous. You know that at certain times of the yea! 
the rose trees become lousy by what is commonl 
called ‘‘green blight.” It would not matter s| 
| much for the rose trees, but the hops in the hoy 
gardens of Kent become infested sometimes to sue! 


an extent that if it were not for those ladybird 
I hav | 
seen the coast about Margate literally covered wit 
them. The larvz of these ladybirds, and the lady) : 
birds themselves, devour these plant lice and ar | 
of great service to mankind. The larva of th 
lace-winged fly—called the aphis-lion—perform | 
a similar work, devouring an aphis about ever. 
two minutes. 
There is another insect which certainly is no! 
appreciated, and that is the gnat. But we are toi 
apt to consider ourselves only, and if an insect b- 


there would not be a hop on the ground. 


think it of no use at all. The gnat passes a grea) 
portion of its life in water, it laysits egg on thesur| 
face, if laid singly they would sinkto to the bottom) 
but the gnat glues them togetherand formsthem int) 
a boat, which floats upon the surface of the water 
It cannot be sunk, as it is formed on the principl} 
of our life boats, or rather the life boat is forme 
on the principle of the gnat’s eggs. I never kney 
a human invention that was not anticipated i| 
nature, the thing is there daily before our eyes| 
only we are too stupid to see it. If you want t| 
see these eggs, you can do go very easily. Nex! 
summer go to any’stagnant pool—if there be one-| 
and you will find them floating on the surface! 
When the egg hatches it produces a very curiov! 


Fic. 34.—Larva of Gnat. | 
| larva. It may be seen with its tail ju 
| at the surface of the watér. It has two air tube! 
which run along the sides of the body, and whic 
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»)oen out at the tail, and it is thus enabled to 
+) eathe the atmospheric air. When the larva of 
-/ e gnat was first discovered, a drawing was made 
itand it was given to an artist to put upon wood 
«the engraver. The artist mistook the round 
sorax for the head and thought it wanted ex- 
= ession, so he drew it thus : 


— 
OO 


>. 
4 


> hen after a while that was given to another 
* ‘tist to copy from one book into another (a thing 

hich is too frequently done), and he thought it 
» anted still more expression and drew it thus : 


;rom the larva the gnat turns to a pupa, and 
se perfect or winged form. I have many times 
» ven asked if the gnat was of any use to man, and 
» most certainly is. Ifyou go along the banks of 
~ e Thames at low wateryou willsee that it is of a 
» ddish color, and if you throw in a stone a black 
4) itch will make its appearance by the mud in the 
~ ttom being disturbed, which after a time will 
» ttle and the water will assume its original red 
\eylor. If you skim the surface of this water into 
~ glass, you will find that there are millions upon 
» illions of the larvze of the gnat, which aré feeding 
, on the refuse matter of our bodies, and which, 

not destroyed, would cause horrible diseases, 

ch as typhoid fever. I hope by this time I shall 

ave succeeded in inducing some of you to appre- 

ate some of those insects I have mentioned, a 


-tle more than you have hitherto done. 


| CONCHOLOGY. 
MONGST the many objects of Natural History 
“rounding us on all sides, Shells are gencral 
vorites. Numbers of them are gathered every 
sar by visitors and residents at the seaside, and 
‘e taken home; some to be studied, classified and 


\ 


| Conchology, while the specimens require little or 
/no preparation to fit them for the cabinet, and 


they do not need the same watchful care to guard 
them from decay and destruction which Entomo. 
logical and some other collections, from their 
nature demand. 

It is not my object now, however, to say more 
to those who have opportunities of collecting Shells 
at the sea shore than to urge them not to stop 
short at collecting merely, but to classify and 
arrange the specimens obtained, and, above all, 
to study, not the shells alone, but the living 
animals which inhabit them. But there are many 
who have only rare opportunities of visiting the 
sea-side, and probably very few of the young people 
so situated have ever thought that they could 
collect shells and study them in their inland homes. 
This was my own case. I had collected shells 
for many years at the seaside, but had made no 


j attempt to classify them, and it was only when at 
~ter rereaining a short time in that state, assumes | 


| kinds. 


length I resolved upon doing so, and began to 
consult books on the subject, that I learned how 
many Land and Fresh-water Shells there were of 
which I had, with one or two exceptions, hitherto 
known nothing. There is not among these the 
beauty of coloring and variety of species that are 
to be found in sea shells; still, they are well worth 
the trouble of collecting, and will give an interest 
to many a country ramble, and employ, both 
pleasantly and instructively, many a leisure hour. 
There is scarcely a stream or pond in which some 
species of fresh water molusc may not be found, 
while land shells may be found on every hedge 
and bank, in every wood or garden. There is 
much to admire in their graceful shapes, and it 
will be found exceedingly interesting to observe 
the habits, form and structure of the different 
They should of course be taken, and kept 
for a time, alive, that this may be done. 

My object in writing these few lines is to induce 
some of the readers of the YouN@ NATURALIST 
to take up this branch of Natural History. To 


_ beginners the apparent magnitude of any subject 


‘ranged in cabinets ; more, however, to be thrown | 


way or lost ; or at the best, preserved only for the 
ike of their graceful forms and delicate tints ; 
‘ithout any attempt on the part of the possessor 
¢> learn even so much as their names, 
«| Few branches of Natural History can be more 
¢eadily studied, or possess greater interest than 


to which they may be attracted often deters them 
from making a beginning; here is a study for 
them, presenting few difficulties and of limited 
extent. When they have acquired a knowledge 
of the land and fresh water shells, they need not 
stop there, but, as opportunity offers, can add to 
their collection the more varied species of sea 


shells which they may be able to obtain.—H.T.R. 
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Vote dk: 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


leted, to commence a Natural History of | 


T is our intention, after the articles 
“Orders of Insects” are com- 
xritish Butterflies, which we hope we 
hall make attractive as well as instructive 
the beginner, and not without interest 
or the more advanced Entomologist. 
e plan we propose to follow will be to 
ome extent original, as it will include 

portant matters that have either not 

een published before, or are so scattered | 
hrough Magazines and other works as to 

of little service to the working natur- | 
ist. 
d as free from error as possible we ask 


To enable us to make it as complete 


he assistance of every Entomologist— 
experienced as well as less experienced— 
and this we doubt not will be fully and 


)\cheerfully given. That they may under- 


)jstand what we wish to accomplish, and 
| how they can assist, we propose now to- 
) lay before our readers our ideas of what. 
is needed, and to point out what informa- 
tion we are desirous of obtaining. 

Tn the first place we intend to give! as 
far as possible an account of the parasites 
that infest the Jarvee of our butterflies, 

Very little appears to be known about 


‘which they were obtained ; 


butterflies themselves are so 
easily met with where they 
most of the larve being of very retiring 
habits, hence they have been little sought 
for; and while few Entomologists know 
the larve of butterflies so common as 
Janira, Pamphilus, &c., there are still fewer 
who know anything of their parasites. 
Even the ichneumon that preys on the 
Small White, Pieris rape, appears to be 
undetermined (see Ent. xii. 62). We also 
we once bred a 


them, for 


occur, and 


have the impression 
dipterous insect from the same pupa, and 
if so, the species does not seem to be 
known. We only know three ichneumons 
which prey on two species of butterfly, 
and one dipteron which attacks at least 
Collectors who 


two different species. 


have bred ichneumons, or two winged 
flies, from butterfly larve, will greatly 
oblige if they will forward us the names 
and the species from 
or better 


of the parasites, 


still, if they will forward us the specimens 
themselves for identification. Those from 
the commonest species will be acceptable, 
and it will be some satisfaction to our 
young collectors when the larva, from 
which they hoped to breed a fine specimen 
for their collection, proves to be ichneu- 
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moned, that the ichneumon itself is of 
some interest. 

Besides the parasites, there are 
many matters appertaining to the 
larvee that are little known to Entomo- 
logists, and require elucidation. Who for 
instance knows, from their own observa- 
tion, the difference between the larve of 
P. rape and nai. We confess we do 
not, nor do we know the usual food of the 
latter species. We once saw the female 
deposit her ova on a species of wild cress, 
but the larve all died. Of many larve 
there are two forms, such for instance as 
those of M. galathea and T. W-altui. 
Are the two colours a sexual difference, or 
distinctive of age, as in C. porcellus? Do 


few, more conspicuous forms, that were’ 
formerly believed to be distinct, are known 
here by name, as for instance Helice, 
Valezina, and Artaxerxes, but who knows 
Pamphilus, var. Iyllus, Hyperanthus, var. 
Areie, or Alexis, var. Iearinus, all of which 
we have reason to believe are far from 
uncommon. Some species appear to vary 


female of Hyale. M. galathea oecurs with 


departures from the normal form in the. 


larva produce’a similar departure in the 
Imago 1? 
We also propose to give attention to the 


subject of variation, in the hope that we | 


“may help to throw some light on its cause 
and extent. Much care has been taken 
on the continent to give well marked 
varieties of regular occurrence, distinguish- 
ing names by which collectors may recog- 
nize them, and thus the range of variation 
there is better understood. Here we not 
only confine our collections mainly to 
British specimens of British species, but 
few have even troubled to name their 
varieties as they are named in Europe. 
In consequence of this it is scarcely known 
which of the continental varieties occur 
in England, and like the man who had 
been talking prose all his life without 
knowing it, many of our collectors 
have never known that they have been 
taking varieties all their lives. Some 


then pay much attention to such peculi- 


according to latitude, or from the general 
character of the locality ; others from} | 
no known cause. In some cases there are 
two forms of the imago. Besides Helice 
already named there is a pale form of the 


white ground instead of the usual cream 
colour. Is this a local form or an oc- 
casional aberration? We once had a box 
of white Galathea sent us, but did not 


arities, nor did we trouble to label com- 
mon species, so that now when we want 
to know, we cannot find out where they 


came from. Af. artzmis varies In every 


zs oy : : Ie 
locality we are acquainted with. Irish 


specimens are very richly coloured. South | 
of England specimens are much more uni- 
form in hue than those from the north. 
To help to an understanding of these 
matters we intend to refer to the range 
of the various species abroad, and its}, 
variation there ; to give very brief des- Ft, 
criptions of all named and well recognized 
varieties, carefully keeping distinct those 
known to be British ; and to refer also to bs 
closely allied species when there seems an Jim 


advantage in doing so. 
The. Life Histories will be fully ilus-§,, 
trated with the figures of the insects fx 
themselves, and whenever they can be §% 
shown without the aid of colour, figures 


of the larva and pupa will also be given. 
We propose also to figure the more 
interesting varieties, and especially those 
occurring in Britain and that have been 


mamed. Several larve are not yet known 
to us, and we shall be glad to forward a 
who is willing to help. We also desire to 
see Mu.iy Varieties, especially exotic forms. 
e propose to record the assistance 


Stainton recorded the work of his helpers 
in the Natural History of the Tineina. 
pecimens entrusted to us shall be care- 
fully returned at the earliest opportunity, 
or as in case of ichneumons, &c, where 
they may. not be wanted back, we will make 
the best return in our power. ‘To begin 
with we should be pleased to see 

P. Machaon, v. Asiatica, Men., and Hippo- 
crates, Feld. ; G. Rhamni, v. Nepalensis 
Doub., Aspasia, Men., and Acuminata, 
Feld.; G. Cleobule; C. Hyale, v. Sa- 


reptensis, Staud, &c. 


FERNS. 


Abstract of a Lecture delivered by Mr, J. P. 
SOUTTER, in the Temperance Hall, Bishop 
Auckland, 11th December, 1879, to the Members, 
&c., of the Bishop Auckland Naturalists’ Field 
Club... - 

WHEN the dry land began to emerge from the 
‘seething waste of water, and the energizing prin- 
ciples of life began to assume shape and form 
amongst the oozy slime left by the receding waves, 
we have reason tc believe that the first land plant 
which clothed the earth was a Fern. Before this 
there was a profusion of sea and water weeds, 
some of gigantic proportions, forming dense sub- 
merged forests in the deep oceans, or towering 
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list of those we want to see, to anyone | 


endered, in the same manner that Mr. | 
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their tall uncouth stems above the stiller surface of 
shallower seas. But Ferns are essentially land 
plants, for though some, as the Royal Fern, love 
to grow near rivers and lakes, dipping their roots 
down into the clear pellucid water ; or others, as 
the Killarney Fern, luxuriate in the chinks and 
crannies by the brink of rocky torrents, where 
their foliage is ever wet with spray, yet none 
of them are truly aquatic like the seaweeds. 
of our oceans or the water hles of our lakes. 
This is no speculative theory, for we find the 
reliable records in those ‘‘ Nature Printed Ferns ” 
on the indelible pages of the Stone Book, Some 
have wondered that there are so few plant remains 
compared with the enormous bulk and prodigal 
profusion of animal relics, but when we consider 
the delicacy of their tissue, how httle solid matter 
they contain, and how largely water enters into 
their composition, and the enormous superincum- 
bent pressure to which they have been subjected, 
the wonder rather is that anything is left to tell 
how they flourished. There is a large quantity of 
sand or flint (st/icon) in the structure of the 
Horsetail, aclosely allied plant, contemporaneous 
with the Fern, and we find the impressions of 
their stems wonderfully distinct, yet even they 
were frail and fragile, compared with the massive 
bones of the Mammoth or the imperishable enamel 
of fishes’ teeth. But apart from this evidence it is 
the universal rule in nature that the more complex 
and highly organised forms succeed the simpler 
or lowlier types. As in the Vertebrata, the Age of 
Fishes was succeeded by the Age of Reptiles, and 
then of Birds and Mammals ; so in the Vegetable 
World the Acrogens or flowerless and seedless 
plants, such as Ferns, preceded the Gymnosperms 
or naked seeded plants such as Firs, which were 
followed by the Angiosperms or true flower and 
seed-bearing plants as our roses and lilies. Ferns 
have no true seeds but minute cellular germs 
called spores. Pines and Firs have inconspicuous 
flowers, and produce true, though rudimentary 
naked seeds, whereas flowering plants properly so 
called produce true seeds containing a perfect 
embryo of the plant and covered with a protecting 
skin. 


Ferns made their first appearance at about the 
close of the Silurian period, and attained their 
maximum of development about the middle of the 
Carboniferous Era, Beginning with the green 
structureless slime that forms on owr rain water 
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1. Maiden-hair Spleenwort. 2. Wall Rue. 
5. Northern Hard Fern, 6. Moonwort. 7. Adder’s Tongue. 


barrels, and rising up to the deliciously perfumed 
rose or lily, or the magnificent forest tree, the Fern 
comes about midway in the ascending scale, 
while of the two primary divisions of plants 
Phaneroganuia or flowering plants, and Crypto- 
ganvia or flowerless plants, Ferns stand at the 
head of the latter division, and are called Vascular 
Oryptogams. In this country they never produce 
erect stems, the rhizome or creeping underground 
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3. Scily Spleenwort. 4. Hart’s Tongue. 
8. Royal Fern. 


| stem being the nearest to it. In tropical countries 
and in New Zealand, Tree Ferns with an erect 
| woody stem rising 45 or 50 feet high are found, 
with a magnificent crown of feathery fronds. 
_ The true roots of Ferns are always fibrous. 
| When they produce a stem it is formed of woody — 
_ plates which never increase in size or number, but ” 
| may be regarded as the woody bases of the fronds. 
The stem never increases in diameter like our 


| 


st trees, but only elongates by additions to the 
mit, hence they are called Acrogens or summit 
vers. The leaves of Ferns are 
mically called fronds. They may be called 
‘like branches. Their mode of development 
ig2culiar to Ferns ; they continue growing at the 
aix as stems co, whilst in ordinary leaves the 


so-called 


atx is formed first, and the rest of the lcaf is 
le up of additions between the apex and the 
*. Fern fronds are sparingly supplied with 
sinata or breathing pores, an_ essential 
Ionic acid gas, retaining the carbon and trans- 
ming it into starch, fat, &c. The process is 
st active in sunlight, and Ferns, having but an 
verfectly developed for it, love 
zrow in the shade and semi-darkness. Most of 
ns have the fronds rolled up—circinate it is 
led. The only British species that are different 
the Adder’s-tongue and the Moonwort, which 
ze them folded straight. The veins in the 
nds of Ferns are forked, and as the spores are 
»duced in a certain relation to the veins, their 
sition is of considerable importance in identify- 
‘species. They are borne on the back of the 
mds and in some species cover tbe whole sur- 
e.in others only certain portions. In some. 
the Hard Fern and the Parsley Fern, they are 
in the Royal, on a 


The 


apparatus 


oduced in separate fronds ; 
nsformed portion of the vegetative frond. 


tle bags or sacs, which when ripe open and dis- 
arge the spores as a fine impalpable powder. 
one of these be sown on a glass plate, kept 
sist and covered with a bell glass, it will form a 
een heart shaped expansion called a prothallus. 
a its under surface are formed two different 
dies, the the Anthevidia. 
‘hen the Archegonia is ripe it opens and exposes 
e germ cell. The Antheridium allows the 
ntherozoids to escape, which, endowed with 
comotion by their ciliary appendages, find their 
ay to the Archegoniwm and fecundate the germ 
‘Il. This then rapidly increases in size, develones 
true Fern—root, stem and frond—while the 
rothallus withers entirely away. A not un- 
ymmon provision for the multiplication of Ferns 
by the production of little buds, or bulbils, on 
ie margin or surface of the frond, which, while 
ill attached to the plant, develop into little plant- 
ts, which are capable of maintaining an indepen- 
ent existence. 


Archegonia and 


uisite by means of which leaves decompose | 


ores are minute microscopic bodies enclosed in | 
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Appearing at such an early period of the world’s 
history, and so long before man’s advent, it is no 
wonder that Ferns are now of little use to the 
human race. I know of no animal that would 
willingly browse upon Ferns, and this very im- 
munitv from attack makes them more highly 
prized by the cultivator. The pith of the stem 
and rhizomes of certain tropical species are used 
by the aborigines there, much as we use sago, and 
this appears to be the only case where Ferns are 
used for food. In old times the Bracken and Male 
Fern were used in this country in brewing, and 
from the amount cf a'kali they contain, some have 
also been used in ma‘ing glass and dressing leather, 
while a foreign species (Aspidiwm fragrans) has 
Their highest 
The 
Royal Fern has long been used as a vulnerary in 
Capillaire is made by pour- 


been used as a substitute for tea. 
repute has been for their medicinal virtues. 


sprains and bruises. 
ing 2 boiling syrup over the fronds of the Maiden 
Hair. It is, or was, considered good in coughs 
and colds for removing the phlegm. When strong 
it acts as an emetic. Adder’s-tongue is used for 
making Adder’s Spear Ointment, a famous remedy 
for cuts and wounds. But it is as a vermifuge—a 
worm medicine—that Ferns are most celebrated. 
From the old law of ‘‘ signatures,” by means of 
which the herbalists deduced the virtues of a plant 
from some imagined resemblance in connection 
with the ailment. Thus, the rolled up frond of a 
Fern resembling a knotted ‘and twisted nest of 
intestinal worms, was an indubitable proof of its 
efficacy as a vermifuge. We may laugh at the 
fables of our fathers, and it is to be hoped the 
drugs of to-day are compounded with sounder 
judgment. | 
CULPEPPER’S list of their virtues is not very 
extensive. ‘‘Ferns being burned the smoak 
thereof driveth away serpents, gnats, and other 
noisome creatures which in fenny countries do in 
the night-time trouble and molest people lying in 
their beds with their faces uncovered.” 
The Folk-lore of Ferns is very extensive. 
seed gathered at midnight on Midsummer eve, 
with certain mystic rites, was deemed to render 
the possessor invisible. The fairies gathered it 
for this virtue. If you looked through a knot- 
hole in a board you could see them, but if dis- 
covered they took away the sight of the eye. 
Moonwort was supposed to draw the nails from 
horses feet that trod on it. The common Bracken 
was used for divination.~ If you cut the stem in 


Fern 
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a slanting direction you would see the initial of 
the name of your future sweetheart. The specific 
name of this Fern, Aquilina, is derived from a 
fancied resemblance of these markings to a Spread 
Eagle. In Scotland, their strong religious fervour 


causes the occult cabalistic characters to be looked |’ 
on as the initials of Jesus Christ. The heart-sick | 


maiden who could not 4nd any initials she wanted | 
the fore wings, which are hormy or leathery nearf! 


must have very little imagination. 

The lecturer then gave a very full account, with 
localities of the Ferns of Durham and Northumber- 
Jand, which we omit as not of sufficient general 
interest. He then spoke of their cultivation—they 
love shade and moisture, with efficient drainage, 
them than 


nothing being more repugnant to 


stagnant water. They revel in dam) shady places 


and cannot have too much water if it is freely 


drained off so that the soil does not become sour | 


No plants are more suitable for 


cannot conceive a more clegant ornament for a 


and sodden. 


cultivation, in closely giaze1 Wardian cases, and I 


| mandibles or jaws for biting. 


_ English names may be given here. 


room than a well designed and tastefully arranged | 


Fern case, or a more interesting study than to 
watch their hie 
germinate readily—some even of our British 


development. spores will 


species can only be seen in perfection when grown 


under such conditions. One of the best composts 


for indoor growth may be formed by equal quan- | 


tities of well rotted leaf mould and sharp river 
sand, with a slight admixture of turfy loam. 

horough drainage is best ensured by a foundation 
of broken sand-stone, round which the roots will 
revel. Select young plants, and lift them in early 
spring. Some kinds are loath to leave their native 
soil, and if their fine fibrous roots are injured they 
rarely survive—this is particularly true of the rock 
loving species. It is worse than folly to drag up 
an old and well established plant. Never dig up 
a Fern till you have a suitable place in which to 
plant it, and do not take one more than you have 
room for. The craze for Ferns has made the 
extirpation of some of our rarer species inevitable, 
and all true lovers of nature wish to defer that fatal 
day as long as possible. To them it is a sorry 
sight to see a troop of thoughtless excursionists 
returning laden with rare and beautiful Ferns, torn 
up, roots and all, to languish for a few weeks till 
they meet a lingering death from uncongenial 
treatment, and are then carelessly tossed to the 
dung hill. To save our Ferns from such an un- 
timely fate is my object to-night by increasing your 


appreciation of these lovely forms of life. 


/ emit when handled. 


| known. 
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ORDERS OF INSECTS. 


(Continued from Page 76.) 
HEMIPTERA—HETEROPTERA. 


easily distinguished from those of other orders by§ 


As a 
general rule, it will also be foun.l that the fore 
Per- 
haps some of them more nearly resemble some off# 
the Orthoptera, which shall be spoken of next, gl 


the base, and membranaceous at the tip. 


wings cross eacn other when folded for rest. 


than any other insects, but from these they can 
always be distinguished by their mode of obtaining# 
food; the Hemiptera having a haustellwm, orf 
tubular sucking organ, only, and the Orthoptera, fi" 


An illustration of the disadvantage of using} 
In America} 
the name / wg is used in place of our word beetle. 
In England bug is in general use as the name off 
that noxious insect, the bed bug, (Oimer lectu- 
Yet, scientifically, the bugs are a large 
tribe of insects of which Fic. 18, PLATE 1, is ang 
illustration. For many reasons the sub-order hasfiy 
been much neglected, and probably more newfi, 


larius). 


species could be turned up among the Heteropteray 
than in any other order. Most of the species that 
live on land have a very nasty smell which they fy 
Collectors might, however, 
get over this, for the smell dies with the insect, fy 
and is not therefore an annoyance in a collection. 
But there is an insurmountable difficulty in rearing}, 
them, for they live on the fresh juices of plants, fem 
which they suck up their haustellum ; the impos-{f; 
sibility of keeping plants fresh long enough hasfy . 
prevented the transformations of the species being jy 
The larva and pupa are both like the! 

imago, only less developed ; and this, and the fact 
that many species change color after death, has fi. 
prevented naturalists studying the order so such, 
cessfully as could be desired. The bugs (Cimicina)§,.’ 
have large antennze, which are generally exposed fy) 
to the sight, not concealed as they often are in} 
other insects. 
rather broad in proportion to their length. hy 
The bed bug belongs to this family, and in it, theg,.. 
membranaceous wings are entirely wanting, and}, 
the first pair only very rudimentary. Without the}, 
power of flight it manages to get into a great), 


Their bodies too, as a rule, are}. 


—_ 


many places where it is not wanted. It can be 


distinguished in its earlier stages by its lighter 
color. The eggs are laid in the beginning of 
summer. This insect, which was not included in 
spour report of the Rev. J. G. Woops’ ‘‘ Unapprec- 
+} ated Insects,” is said not to bea native of Britain, 
jand we have seen it stated that it was introduced 
by Philip of Spain, and his suite, when he came 
aere as the husband of ‘‘ Bloody Mary.” Kirby 
d Spence, however, relate an anecdote about 
the species under date of 1503, showing that this 
}-ale of its introduction cannot be correct. It is so 


jioticed in England in those days when the popu- 
vation was but scant, and large towns few in 
, }aumber. 

There are several insects of this order living in 
iwater to which we will briefly refer. The Water 
Boatman is perhaps one of the best known. In 


hingular insect. The third pair of legs are greatly 
slongated, and are principally used for swimming. | 
:{(t is rather curious, too, that in swimming it places 
tself on its back and moves much like a small 
oat propelled by a pair of oars. It is very | 
tarnivorous, and will attack and kill almost any- | 
hing, which makes it an undesirable tenant of an 

iquarium for which its bright colors and graceful | 
tfnovements would otherwise render it suitable. It 
$s undecided whether it injects any poison in the | 
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“}summer-time every little pool is tenanted by this | 
/ not more than one-tenth of the known species 


sfvound it makes. Its prey die so soon that it is 
.pnore than probable; and Kirby and Spence record | 
gPhat the fact that it made them “‘ suffer still more | 
severely, as if it had been burned, by the insertion | 
if its rostruna; but the wound was not followed 
long before me, 


Shy any inflammation ; and, 
illoughby had made the same discovery and | 
tPbservation.” When it quits the water, which it | 
‘enerally does at dusk, it unfolds its wings and 

Silies away. When walking on the ground its 

#}notion is both slow and awkward, the long hind | 
}jegs being of no use to it in walking, and dragging | 
m the mud behind it. Another common species ! 


aud and decaying leaves at the bottom of ponds 
very slow streams. The first pair of legs seem 
sed only fcr catching its prey; they seem to 
york like the jaws of a pair of sugar nippers, and | 
yoe to the luckless insect that comes within their | 


tebva 
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grasp. Itisremorselessly held and pressed against 
the rostrum till all its juices are sucked out. We 
suppose the Water Scorpion can swim and fly, 
though we never saw it do anything but move 
slowly about the mud. The Water Runner, 
Hydrometra stagnorwm, is even commoner than 
this last. It is like a very long, narrow bodied, 
long-legged fly, or has been compared to a bit of 
broken stick. It runs with great speed about the 
surface of ponds, has a long narrow head, and its 
fore wings are also very long and narrow. From 
its elongated appearance it has been called the 
Needle Fly. It runs some little distance, then 
stops again as if it had been jerked forward. It 
can dive well, but is most unwilling to do so, and 
we have often tried in vain to get them under 
water. It can fly too, but is most at home on the 
surface of the water, and you will not find it easy 
to capture one with your hand. 

Though these water bugs are perhaps better 
known to incipients than the land bugs, there are 


living in that element. The volume Hemiptera— 
Heteroptera, by Messrs. Doucias & ScorTT, 
issued by the Ray Society in 1865, contained 
descriptions of 352 species, of which there were 
only 9 speciesof Hydzodromica and 28 of Aquatilia. 


——— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TOTHE EDITOR OF THE YOUNG NATURALIST. 
Dear Sir, —I trust your Magazine will have a very 
wide circulation. It is exactly what was wanted, 


| so it seems to me; and if I am right in this, the 


wide circulation is sure tocome by degrees. I am 
glad tosee from No. 5, that you do not fall in 
with a prevalent idea that the study of Natural 
History can be best carried on bya rigid avoidance 
of technical terms! Without these there can be 
no real accuracy. I very much doubt whether 


/ even the example you quote, as unnecessarily tech- 


nical is really well interpreted by your shorter 
phrase! Does not ‘‘elongated” mean the length- 
ning out of something beyond the extent normal to 
some other thing with which it is impliedly com- 
pared? Ifso ‘‘long” simply, would not at all 
express this. So, too ‘* anterior extremities ” 
might mean more than “fore legs”? merely! But 
of course there may be, and I admit sometimes is, 
unnecessary technicality,—cases where it amounts: 
to pedantry and affectation. With regard to 
English names I fully agree with you; but if you 
come down into these parts you would certainly 
not find the name ‘“‘ long tailed Mag” applied to 
the Magpie; it is the common and universal name 
given by the rustics here to the long tailed Tit. 
I am, faithfully yours, 

Bloxworth-rectory, Blandford, O. P. CAMBRIDGE, - 
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SHERWOOD FOREST. 
By 8. L. Mostey. 


’ Ir thou art worn and hard beset 
Vith sorrows that thou would’st forget ; 
f thou would’st learn a lesson that will keep 


o to the woods and hills! No tears 
im the sweet look that nature wears.” 
Longfellow. 


“eX HO, ona bright, sunny, summer’s 
mY OQ 7 
WANE 
“Se above quotation? those especially who 


day, does not feel the truth of 


ee shut up from morning till night, and 
ym Monday to Saturday, under the 
ogy smoke of some of our large centres 


gine, the spinning of wheels, and the 
“$their ears. If you want to enjoy life, 
with me; leave these life-destroying 
#oupations, and, if but for one day, let 


ramble out into the country, and breathe 
“a? air, pure as it comes from nature’s 


“@ fresh and fragrant country so well as 
dpve for nature; and whether you go 
h the object of making a bouquet of 


hy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep; 


manufacture; with the beat of the— 


s§nking of hammers, constantly dinning» 


wild flowers; whether you go with the 
object of peering into birds’ nests ; whether 
you go for the purpose of catching 
butterflies or moths; or whether you 
_take your pencil and block, and go for 
_the purpose of pourtraying the scenes 
upon paper; in all these pursuits it is the 
love of nature that draws you there, the 
knowledge that you will there find scenes, 
and objects, and beauties, which it is 
impossible for you to find in towns, and 
that there you can breathe the air which 
invigorates you with new life. 

How well I remember my first visit to 
Sherwood Forest! It was in August, 1872. 
I was then only a beginner at collecting 
insects, but I had the advantage of a 
/more experienced entomologist for my 

I had often heard of Sher- 
wood, and of the beautiful scenery, and 


companion. 


| the insects to be taken there; and when 

I found imyself at the railway station, 
with two companions, ready to start by 
the noon train to Worksop, I thought 
Ei was going round the world. I was so 
delighted with my first visit that I went 
again the next month. I paid another 
visit in May, 1873, and in August, 1874, 
I took up my residence there, and stayed 


some months. Sherwood I have made 


90 
one of my entomological homes. I am 
well acquainted with almost every inch 
of the district around Edwinstowe, and 
of the forest between there and Budby, 
and some account of’ it, and its natural 
history, may not be uninteresting to 
intending visitors, whether naturalists 
or pleasure-seekers. 

Parties from the north will alight at 
country 

There 


is an old market cross which no doubt 


Worksop, a_pleasant-looking, 
town, in North Nottinghamshire. 


has an interesting history, but I never 
enquired into 1t, I was always so anxious 
to get on to my hunting ground at the 
There is a cattle market, and 
some old 
buildings, but let us push on. 
a naturalist, no doubt you will prefer to 


forest. 
fashioned wood-and-mortar 


If you are 


walk and pick up objects and make obser- 
vations along the road. The distance from 
hereto Edwinstoweisnine miles, and if you 
think that too great, or if you are one of 
a party of sight-seers out for a pic-nic, 
you had better get a trap, which you can 
hire at the “pub,” at the bottom of the 
station yard, The landlord will charge 
you nine shillings, and you must tell him 
that you want to go through the dukeries. 

Vhen the trap comes out and you get in, 
you must tell the driver again that you 
want to go through the dukevies, and he 
will make a lot of objections ; he will tell 
you it is a long way round—ugly road— 


extra fare—and make a lot of scruples ; 


but the fact is there are a few gates which 
he will have to get down and open and 
shut again; these are what frighten him. 
When you get about half a mile on the 
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road you will see a house that stands 
a little way from the road, on the left } 
hand side; these are the estate offices, 


you will have no difficulty in getting the 
order, simply having to give your name. | |, 
After about another mile you leave the} — 


in private ground, with gravelled roads / 
and alternating pasture and wood. Tell 
your driver to halt on the top of Clumber | 


Bridge, and here you get a fine view of 


Pass this, and you next reach some large} , 
gates and a lodge. Some of the people 
will open the gate, and you must here 
give up the order; if a coin be thrown 
down at the same time, the little girl who: 
opens the gate will very politely acknow- 


Jedge it. This is the boundary between| ' 


it took nine years to build, and conse}, 
quently is not very small. 
magnificent piece of architecture, and i 


ground. Another drive of a mile or sft’ 
brings you in sight of the church spire q,,.. | 


rou will reach safely and in due course. 
)f you are a pic-nic party for the day 
‘our best plan will be to drive to the 
‘Major Oak,” a large tree, and spread 
ut your provisions on the sward. If you 
te in for afew days’ stay, drive to the 
ottom of the village and take up your 
_juarters with Mrs. Morley, give her my 
, pmpliments, and I have no doubt you 
|all be quite comfortable. Tell her that 


‘am walking, and shall arrive later on ; 


a” 
o. 


» good-bye, I will meet you there, and 
fter we have had a good night’s rest, I 
jll take you out for a walk through 
ie forest. 


(To be continued.) 
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Zdwinstowe, which latter place I hope | BRaprorp—J. W. Carter, 168, Priestman Street, 


Carlisle Road, Manningham ; W. Whitham, 88, 
Godwin Street. 


DEwsBURY—Carter Lodge, Thornhill. 
HARTLEPOOL—C. Z. Woods, Church Walk. 


HupDDERSFIELD— Parkin, Cross Church Street 3 
Ernest Denton, Mold Green; Albert Shaw: 
Crossland Moor. 


LIvERPOOL—B. Cook, Junr. & Co., 21, Renshaw - 
Street. 


WAKEFIELD—C, S. Purchas, 81, Kirkgate. 
West HarTLeEpoot—Mr. Hoggett, Church 
Street. 


WELLINGBOROUGH—Charles Drage, High Street. 
BIRMINGHAM, Montagu Brown, Broad Street. 


Lonpon, E. G. Meek, 56, Brompton Road, and 
Castle & Lamb, 133, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street. 


INSECTS IN JANUARY. 


By C. W. DALE, Glanville Wootton, Dorset. 


I cAN add two species to your list of January 
_ Lepidoptera, having met with Ezapete gelatella 
'(a common species in orchards) as late as the 


_7th; and three Setricodes hyemena, which here 


per Annum. Three Copies to one Address 3d., | 


Secretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters, &c., who | 


emerges from the pupa state soon after the 20th 
in company with H. lewcophearia. 

WINTER INSECTS.—The following may be truly 
termed winter insects, being found from October 
to April. — NEUROPTERA, hyemalis ; 
HYMENOPTERA, Cynips apterus; DIPTERA, 
Borborus pedestris, Trichocera fuscata, hyemalis 
and regelationis, 


Boreus 


Chironemus stercorarius and 
minimus, Lestrenia leucophea, and Campy- 
lomyza-bicolor. Probably a few others may 
be added to the Vist amongst the Hymen- 
optera and Diptera, but I think there will 
be found to be none amongst the Coleoptera and 
Hemiptera, although there is a vast host of hyber- 
nating species. The Lepidoptera you are already 
giving as found in the various months. The three 
first in my list are either totally apterus or partly 
so. The remainder, which are usually called 
father long-legs and gnats, may often be seen 
dancing up-and-down in the air during the sun- 


shine even when the ground is covered with snow: 


Fig. 36. 


A Be *OrS- PRE ve 
Pandion Halicetus. 


‘« THE eagle awoke, 
As slumbering he dozed on the shelve of the rock, 
Astonished, to hide in the moonbeams he flew, 
And screwed the night-heaven till lost in the blue.” 


It is probable that the eagle of Hogg’s poem, 
slumbering on the shelf of the rock by the edge of 


Loch Lomond, ‘‘and screwing the night-heaven | astonishing rapidity, surpassing even thesea Swallo 


till lost in the blue,” was the Osprey, a not 
uncommon bird in the wilder parts of Scotland, 
and which, while frequenting cliffs by the sea, or 
by the larger lakes, where it obtains its food, also 
has the habit of rising spirally to a great height 
before it sails away. In England itis only a casual 
visitor, though it has been obtained in most of our 
English counties, and is one of the birds recorded 
by White in his ‘‘ Natural History of Selbourne.” 
Living almost entirely on fish, it is indifferent 


whether it obtains them from fresh or salt water, | headed Eagle sometimes rob the Osprey,-and 


and is as much at home on ocean cliffs as on those 
near our larger lakes. The flight of the Osprey, 
though somewhat like that of the Buzzard—in fact 
it is called the Bald Buzzard by Izaak Walton— 
is very easy and graceful. It rises in circles 
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to a great height, hovers like the Kestrel, a 


when it drops to take a fish, it does so wi 


in the celerity of its fall. Sometimes as it dropfin, 
it will suddenly suspend its fall, a sign that t 
intended prey has escaped. It falls with so mut 
force that it becomes completely covered with t 
water, but it has no difficulty in rising again, a 
after a few strokes it shakes the water from 1 
plumage, 

‘‘ Like eagles, when the storm is done, 

Shaking their wet wings in the sun.” 

As the Skieas rob the Gulls, so does the Whi 


retaliation the Ospreys have been known to 
and drive the robber from their fishing grou 
Some observers say the Osprey never attempt 
take its prey a second time if it escape on 
others declare that they have seen the fish captu 


a second time ere it reached the water. “ It is also | 
disputed whether it ever takes other prey than 
fish, some asserting that it will attack wild ducks, 
&c., others as stoutly denying it. But it is difficult 
to prove a negative, and if one trustworthy observer 
saw it take a wild duck, or other bird, the fact 
could not be disproved by a score of others who | 
had never seen a similar circumstance. It is also | 
said that the Osprey never takes a fish in the act 
of leaping, nor a flying fish when out of water, 
but always takes its prey below the surface. If 
this be so, it appears less probable that it would 
take a bird on the surface. 

Though the Osprey frequents lakes and sea cliffs, 
it generally builds its nest in trees, and like many 
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other of the larger birds, it occupies the same 
place year after year, adding to the size of the nest 
until it becomes of enormous dimensions. A strong 
evidence of its exclusively fish diet may be found 
in the fact that many small birds often build about 


other birds of prey, and safe from the more harm- 
less Fishing Hawk. They lay their eggs about 
the beginning of May, and the female sits almost 
ontinuously, the male supplying her with food 
during the time. The eggs are very round, ground 
olor white or whitish, and much spotted with 
ey and various shades of brown, the larger spots 
enerally being a rich, light brown. It seldom 
ys more than two eggs, which hatch in about a 
month, and they never rear but one brood in a year. 
t has been observed of the Osprey, as of many 
ther large birds, that when one of a pair is killed 
he other will leave the locality to return in a day 
r two with a fresh mate. Where they go to obtain 
t mate is a mystery, for odd birds are rarely if ever 
seen during the breeding season. The Osprey is 
id to be a partial migrant. In America, in suit- 
tble places, it is so numerous that several hundred 
yairs are known to live together, forming a colony 
fke Rooks and Herons. The progress of civiliza- 
ion in this country, and the increasing population 
vill soon drive it away to more congenial places, 
nd it may not be long before it becomes but a 
ual visitant with us. . 


PHOSPHORESCENCE OF EARTH WoORMS.—It 
aay not be generally known fo our readers that 
heearth worm (Lwmbricus terrestris) is sometimes 


ighly phosphorescent. 


Se ": 


| selection of music, and then 
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LAMBETH FIELD CLUB. 

Tue Eighth Annual Soiree and Scientific Exhibi- 
tion of this flourishing club was held on Mondays 
the 5thinst., at the St. Philip’s Schools, Kenning- 
ton, S.E. Having received a very elegantly 


| designed and attractive programme, we were in a 
| measure prepared for what greeted us on our 


arrival. After inwardly commenting upon the 
large attendance of members and their personal 


friends, we felt in a fitting mood to enjoy the 


| refreshments provided, ere the deeper tone of 


our scientific surroundings engaged our atten- 
a choice 


proceeded to investi- 


tion. We now paused to listen to 


gate the collection, — silent trophies of many a 


' summer day’s ramble through shady woods, across 


an osprey’s nest, safe there from the attacks of | 


dry sandy heaths, over steep grassy hills, and 
down precipitous cliffs by the wild sea shore. 
We love to linger over the happy memories which 
always crowd upon us when viewing a naturalist’s 
collection, and we are sure that our own feelings 


' were shared by the gentlemen whose names we 


give as connected with this scientific exhibition. 
Mr. WHITLOCK contributedalarge paleontological 
and mineralogical collection. Mr. STEP’s very 
numerous collection of coleoptera, hemiptera, 
lepidoptera, &c., and a case illustrating pond-life 
was well worthy of the interest and admiration 
it excited. Mr. WHITE also exhibited specimens 
of lepidoptera ; Mr. HAyEs, shells of mollusca $ 
Mr. BARTLETT, Romanandearly Britishantiquities; 
Mr. Eve, Australian natural products. Some 
very fine illustrations of the art of wood engraving, 
&c., were exhibited by Mr. GALLOWAY. Messrs. 
Reeve, A. L. CorRBETT, F. D. Usser, ‘C2 W. 
BALLs and J. J. BREWER, of the Queckett and 
South London Microscopical Societies, contributed 
powerful microscopes and exhibited a series of 
beautiful objects ; Messrs. ROWE (president) and 
STEP also contributed their quota to this section, 
theformer causing much amusement by hiselectrical 
experiments. We were gratified by a remark that 
the YOUNG NATURALIST was of assistance in 
the club work. The arrangements were under 
the direction of the hon. secretary, Mr. MASTERS, 
ably assisted by a lady member of the committee, 
Miss SHELTON. A very enjoyable evening was 
spent, and fromits appearance on this occasion, 
the Lambeth Field Club is making real progress, 
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“FEUILLE DES JEUNES 


NATURALISTES.” 


WeE had no idea, when we adopted the title of our 
paper, but what it was altogether original. But 
there is nothing new under the sun, and we have 
since heard of a little book, by a lady, bearing the 
same title. We are also favored by the editor 
with copies of the above named magazine, which 
has been published in France since 1870. It 
appears more nearly to resemble “Science Gossip,” 
in its scope and style, than our own magazine, 
and its longer articles are too local in their 
application to suit our columns. We ae | 
the following paragraphs, which are very interest- 
ing. The use of magnesium wire to attract insects 
is a new idea tous. We should be glad if some 
of our readers would try itin England, and report 
the result. 
“¢ CAPTURE OF NOCTURNAL LEPIDOPTERA.— 
Every one knows that nocturnal lepidoptera are 
attracted by light. I have used the following 
means to attract a large number of them. I sus- 
pend my lantern ina tree, about I.50a.m., and 
from time to time I burn a little magnesium — a 
metal that has the property of producing, in burn- 
ing, a very intense light, resembling the Electric 
Light. This light, which lasts some seconds, 
attracts the lepidoptera for some distance, and 


a eae 


when the magnesium burns out, they fly to the | 


Jantern and a great many may be taken. The mag- 
nesium light is so bright that it attracts not only 
insects but also birds sleeping in the wood. Pere 
haps this mode of capture would answer as well 
for fishermen who use a lantern to attract Ash. 
In any case, I can assure entomologists that it will 
serve as a new method for easily obtaining very 
rare species. The magnesium will serve also to 
“prove immediately if a locality be good or bad ; it 

swill suffice to burn a little of it, and, by taking 

‘all that come, one can then judge of the quality 
-of theharvest. Magnesium costs 50 to 60 cents. 
(5d. to 6d.) the metre, and half a metre will serve 
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_are strictly preserved, and your best plan to pro: a 


pierced in six places only, of Vanessa urtice—the| 
Small Tortoise-shell—the caterpillar of which lives 
in families upon Urtica dioica, I have counted 
them to the formidable number of 228.—-E.L> > 


NESTS AND EGGS OF OUR 
COMMON BIRDS. 


BY S. LooMosLey. 
GAME BIRDS. 


Mos? of the game birds lay large quantities oj f 
eggs. I have known a Partridge’s nest witht 
twenty-two eggs in it, but the normal number fo 
most of them is from six to twelve. Most of then} 


cure the eggs is to get acquainted with somekeeper)) 
who will save for you all the eggs which do nop” 
produce chicks. The Pheasant scarcely build? 
any nest at all, merely scooping out a hollov 
place in the grass. The eggs are olive-green, of © 
brownish, without any spots. The Black Grous™ 
breeds on the Scotch mountains ; the nest is comf’* 
posed of ling and grass, and is placed on thf” 
ground. The ground colour of the eggs is greyj*" 
ish-yellow, blotched and shaded with grey an 
red-brown. The Capercaillylays a similar egg byp™ 
larger, and it is a rarer bird, being confined tf ® 
certain limited preserves in Scotland. The Re 
Grouse is common onall the moors. A very sliglf# 
nest is made of ling and bits of grass, &c., and tH 
eggs are grey, beautifully marbled and blotchef) 
with different shades of umber brown. The Pa 
ridge makes a very rudimentary nest among co 


Partridge, and the eggs are rather larger, paf 
yellowish brown, spotted with pale rea-bro 
The Quail also makesa very frail nest among copy, 


an evening.—PAUL NOEL, Rouen.” 

‘*PIERCED CHRYSALIS OF VANESSA URTICE.— 
Having had the curiosity to know the number of 
small ichneumons contained in one chrysalis, 


or grass. The eggs are about the size of thy, 
Thrush, rather round, yellowish-grey, beautifull. 
spotted and blotched with different shades hy 
greenish and umber-brown. 


WADING AND RUNNING BIRDS, &c. 


The Stone Curlew, or Norfolk Plover, is most 
jjumerous in the eastern countiés south of the | 
umber. Thé mest is said to be placed on the 
sround, and loosely composed of a few straws. 
Che eggs are greenish drab, blotched and streaked 
vith darker color and.umber brown. They vary 
~fauch in the character of the markings, sometimes 
peing simply spotted. The Golden Plover is 
gfommon on the high moors in the north of 

mgland and Scotland. Like the other Plovers 
ae nest is very fragile, only a few bits of dry grass 
t ling. The eggs are rather large for the size of | 
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ae bird; pale drab, beautifully blotched and 
dotted with umber brown. The Ringed Plover 
a coast bird, frequenting the sand and shingle, | 
here it places a few blades of dry grass in some 
goall depression, and, according to an excellent 
jd well qualified observer, paves the bottom with | 
jg all white stones. The eggs are pale drab, with 
tall black and grey spots. The Lap-wing, or 
s2e-wit, frequents marshy ground, where it places | 
~}i nest and lays four eggs, greenish brown, 
Jotched with umber brown and black. On the 
}t coasts the Oystercatcher is generally rather 
gmmon ; it places its nest among sand or shingle, | 
q° chief material of which it is formed being 
gall pebbles. The eggs are yellowish stone color, 
dtted or streaked with black and grey. The 
ron is a large bird, with long legs and neck ; | 
seems a strange bird to perch in trees, but such | 
the case, for it builds its nest there, always in | 
onies like rooks. I never saw their nests, but 
yy are said to be formed of sticks, with softer 
sterial, such as wool, for the lining. The eggs 
greenish blue, without any markings. The 
tern belongs to the same family, but frequents 
impy morasses, always placing its nest near 
water's edge. The nest is a large mass, con- 
wgicted of dead leaves, &c., and the eggs are 
jog© brown, rather darker than the pheasant’s egg. 
4? Curlew, though often found on the coast in 
4 winter, resorts to the high moorlands to breed ; 
oq est is generally made of dry grass or heather, 
j the eggs are greenish color, blotched with 
a < brown; like the Snipes and Sandpipers, they 
-gg2t very much to the small end. The common 
}.dpiper scoops out a hole under a tuft of carex, 
| rass, not far from some water’s edge, which it 
is} with fine grass. The eggs are a pale, warm, 


stone-color, spotted with dark brown and grey. 


The Common Snipe is a high moorland bird dur- 
ing the breeding season. A small, hollow place 
in the ground under some tuft of herbage, and 
lined with a little dry grass, serves the purpose of 
anest. The eggs are drab or olive, blotched with 
dark umber brown. The blotches are not un- 
frequently elongated, and not pointing direct from 
one end to the other, but all pointing in a slanting 
direction, giving the egg a twisted appearance. I 
have never found the nest of the Dunlin except 
in very elevated situations néar to mountain lakes, 
but it is also said to breed om the sea coast. The 
nest is simply a few blades of dry grass, and the 


eggs are greenish stone-color, blotched with umber 


brown. The Landrail; or Corncrake, is very 
common, and you have no need to go far ona 
summer’s evening without hearing the familiar 


b 


‘crake, crake,’’ so well-known to every country- 
man. It makes its nest in corn or grass, and the 
mowers often come upon them when cutting the 


grass for hay, of which the nest itself iscomposed. 


| This bird lays ten or fourteen eggs before beginning: 


to sit; they are reddish cream-color, spotted with 
brown. The nest of the Moor-hen should be 
looked for amongst sedges and bullrushes at the 


_edge of some pond where the bird is known to 


frequent, and, when found, you will often have to 
take off boots and stockings to get at it. Seven 
or eight eggs are about the usual number ; of a 
reddish stone-color, with spots of different shades — 
umber brown. The Coot is a similar bird, but 
larger, and its eggs are larger, paler in the ground 
color, and the markings more in the form of little 
round spots. The nest, like that of the Moor-hen, 
is a mass of reeds and rushes, often resting on the 
top of the water. 


SEA WATER IN LEAD PipeEs.—It has been 
discovered that after keeping strips of new cut 
lead in a bottle of sea-water, frequently shaken 
for four days, no trace of lead could be detected 
in the water, but the bright surface of the strips 
was coated with an insoluble lead compound. 
Hence, lead pipes may be used in marine aquaria 
without any fear of injury to their inhabitants. 
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“curtail the surface exposed to the 


SLEEP OF PLANTS. elements ; trees shed their leaves, and 
the little buds in which are wrapped up 
By J. P. Sourter. \the fine delicate growing parts have the 


most ingenious devices to protect them 
me) pERHAP S one of the most striking | from the cold. . Some are swathed in 
» of natural phenomena to the} gotton w ool; others have hard horny 
oughtful observer is the almost com- | scales ; ile others are covered with 
@ete cessation of the vital functions) g sticky gummy secretion, like varnish, 
“ring the period or process of sleep. |to keep out the wet. The bud of a 
‘} our temperate clime, with a well- _horse-chestnut forms a good example, and 
urked alternation of the seasons of | will well repay a close examination. Her- 
qnter and summer, we have a well- | paceous plants, such as the buttercups 
‘Hined period of vital activity and growth, | of sie faci aeienieradiabincs tate mir 
lanced by a season of inaction or sleep, | gardens, die down to the ground, and the 
ien the functions of life become grad-) tender buds remain securely sheltered by 
Uy more sluggish, till ultimately they | the decaying bases of the leaves and the 
afm entirely to cease to act; and the | surrounding soil. During this dormant 
;jnt remains dormant during the cold | state the process of transplanting may be 
winter, to be stimulated into active | most safely accomplished, and certain 
_fl exuberant growth by the energising | plants will retain their vitality for a 
@)1 life-giving light and heat of the sun, | considerable time whilst entirely removed 
great source of life. This period | from the earth, as seen in the bulbs of 
qjtest is analagous to the hybernation tulips and hyacinths, or the solid corms 
fcertain animals, as the bear, hedge- | of erocus as exposed for sale in the 
‘4, &c., who withdraw into the most | gorists’ shops. There is also a diurnal 
“fifortable lair they can find or make, | and nocturnal, or day and night, period 
there sleep away the dreary winter. | of activity and rest in plants, which is 
we find that plants at this season of | directly traceable to the influence of 
year, concentrate their vitality and | solar light and heat. This very closely 
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resembles the nightly sleep of animals, 
but, as we have night-roaming beasts and 
birds, so we have night-blooming flowers, 
as the evening primrose (Hnothera biennis), 
and the night-flowering catch-fly (Silene 
noctiflora), which is not uncommon as a 
weed of cultivated fields, and the creamy 
white petals of which are curiously rolled 
up during the day but expand at night. 
In a closely allied species, the evening 
Lychnis (L. vespertina), which is frequent 
in dry sandy corn-fields, the beautiful 
large white fragrant flowers expand in 
Not only are they 
less active, but there is a considerable 


the evening twilight. 


change in the character of the vital 


functions of plants during darkness. For, 
Whereas in bright sunlight, plants 


greedily absorb carbonic acid gas — one 
of the most pernicious products of animal 
life — and evolve oxygen. In darkness 
this process is reversed, and plants con- 
sume oxygen and liberate carbonic acid 
gas, same as animals do when breathing, 
and it is only the comparative cessation 
of their functions during their nightly 
sleep which prevents them having a 
deleterious effect upon the atmosphere. 
During darkness all plants become less, 
or more limp and flaccid, by the with- 
drawal of water from their tissues, so 
that their leaves often droop and hang 
down, as is well seen in the little wood 
sorrel and several commonly cultivated 
species of the same natural order (c--alid- 
ace). In the similar trifoliate leaves of 
common clover the leaflets fold upwards 
at night. So sensitive are certain plants 
to the influence of light that the mere 
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shadow of a moving cloud in a brig 
summer day passing over a field of bea f 
will cause a sensible deflection of th y 
leaflets. Doubtless the most popull — 
idea of the sleep of plants is furnisn a 
by the periodical opening and closing} 
This has long been c ' 


their blossoms. 
served, and attempts have been made J 
construct a floral clock, by arrangi} 
plants according to the time of expart 
Althouf 
perhaps there is no hour of the day} _ 
night which is not marked by the openi q 


or elosing of some flower, yet the mq 


ney Ty 


ing or folding of their flowers. 


imum of opening or waking flowers seeq 
to be attained between six and eight 
the morning, and the greatest numlf \ 
close or go to sleep between four and ¢* 
in the afternoon. Certain plants are | 
regular in their hours as to have deriv}... 
their common names from this peculiariff® 
The yellow beard (Tragopogt 
pratensis) is known to every school-b 

as Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon ; the ever w 
come flower of childhood, the daisy (da! 
eye), so called from its flowrets expandif 
with daylight, but closing at nightfall, 4), 
These periodic movements seem due t@iy» 


goat’s 


variety of causes, such as the humidf *' 


AR 


of the atmosphere. Thescarlet pimperi _ 


(Anagallis arvensis) 1s called the pd: 


man’s weather glass, because its flowd™" 


remain closed when the air is saturat) 

with moisture and rain is about to fay, 
Some can be stimulated to wakefulnf# & 
by artificial light ; the common yell a 
crocus will expand its blossoms undy, Le 
gas or candle light, and the same Be 
been observed in the spring genti “- 


Gentiana verna), the azure pride of Tees- 
ale. Unnatural sleep may be induced 
b y the excluston of light in some plants, 
,hilst others will strive to expand their | 
,,0Wers at the regular time whilst immured | 


1 total darkness. Of late years botanists | 


gave, with great plausibility, referred the | 


_ pening and closing of flowers not to sleep | 
7 ? wakefulness but as favouring the visits | 
> insects, bees, moths, butterflies, 
_je visits of which are necessary for the | 
‘rtilisation of the But this | 
ranch of the subject is sufficiently inter- 
ting to require another paper for its 


&C., | 


flowers. 


“Iler treatment. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


|g A.S., Liverpool.—Thanks for your letter. We 
2 quite aware of the faults you name, but they 
» not very easy to remedy. In the special 
‘itter you refer to, we hope to meet the difficulty 
teisfactorily. Send us your address and we will 


OBSERVATIONS. 


HEIMATOBIA BRUMATA, &c.—Whilst walking 
‘ough Shipley Glen, (near Bradford), with a 
“pnd, on the 25th December last, we observed 
) brumata to be extremely abundant. They were 


irances, newly emerged. Although the morning 
7s very cold, with several degrees of frost, the 


from tree to tree. Last year this species was 
srved here as late as the latter part of February. 
“I: also noticed both sexes of H. aurantiara, 
1 H. defoltaria were not uncommon ; we found 
eral females resting in the crevices of the bark 
q trees, more indeed than ever we found at an 
ier part of the season when the species has 


, Bile) was observed, and that ina very dilapidated 
§idition.—J.W.CarTER, Manningham, Bradford. 
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NOTICES. 


The Young Naturalist is published in time to 
reach subscribers by Saturday Morning in each 
week. It may be had in the ordinary way through 
any Bookseller, or POST FREE, as under :-— 
Single Copies, 14d. each; Is. 6d. per Quarter ; 
6s. per Annum. Three Copies to one Address 3d., 
13s. per Annum. 
Monthly Parts, in Coloured Wrapper, 6d. each, 
Secretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters, &c., whe 


| Will act as Agents, will be supplied at 1od. pee 


dozen copies. 

Subscribers for one year in advance will have 
the Special Plates beautifully coloured by hand, 

Communications for insertion should reach us 
one week in advance. 

All orders or other communications must be 
sent to JOHN E. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, West 
Hartlepool, S.L. MOsLey, Primrose Hill, Hudders- 
field; or to Bowers BROTHERS, Publishers, 
146, Walworth Road, and 3, Fairford Grove, Lower 
Kennington Lane, S.E. 

THE YOUNG NATURALIST may also be had as 
under :— 


BisHorps AUCKLAND—J. P. Soutter, Clyde Ter- 
race. 

BRADFORD—J. W. Carter, 168, Priestman Street, 
Carlisle Road, Manningham ; W. Whitham, 88, 
Godwin Street. 

DEwsBuURY—Carter Lodge, Thornhill. 

HARTLEPOOL—C. Z. Woods, Church Walk. 

HUDDERSFIELD— Parkin, Cross Church Street ; 
Ernest Denton, Mold Green; Albert Shaw, 
Crossland Moor. 

LIVERPOOL—B. Cook, Junr. & Co., 21, Renshaw 
Street. 

WAKEFIELD—C, S. Purchas, 81, Kirkgate. 

West HARTLEPOOL—Mr. Hoggett, Church 
Street. 

WELLINGBOROUGH—Charles Drage, High Street. 

BIRMINGHAM, Montagu Brown, Broad Street. 


Lonpon, E. G. Meek, 56, Brompton Road, and 
Castle & Lamb, 133, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street. : 


GALVANISM has long been used in Austria for 
preserving trees and plants from the ravages of 
insects. Two rings, one of zinc, and the other of 
copper, are attached together and placed around 
the tree or plant. Any insect coming in contact 
receives an elecric shock, which either kills it, or 
causes it to fall to the ground. 
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SHERWOOD FOREST. 
By S. L. MOosLey. 


LEAVING Mrs. Morley’s we proceed up the village, 
past the very church in which Robin Hood is said 
to have rescued the Maid Marian from a marriage 
to which she was to be forced against her will, and 
as a reward she gave the gallant hero her heart 
and her hand. When we reach the last dwelling 
we shall see a large garden on the right hand side 
of the road, with wood palings around, and as it 
is early morning we had better look them carefully 
over. I have found many moths perched upon 
them, and the best side will be that upon which 
the wind does not blow. Having looked them 
over let us take the footpath to the extreme left 
and follow it to the top of the hill. Here we 
shall see the ground occupied with potatoes upon 
which the larve of the Death’s-head may some- 
times be found. Between the potato pieces are 
numerous flowers of the Ragwort, which is in full 
bloom in August, and if you come at night with a 
bull’s-eye lantern you will find many moths sucking 
the juices from the flowers. I have taken Stilbia 
amomala, Chareis graminis, &c., from these 
very plants. Along the hawthorn hedge on the 
left Hybernia rupicapraria is common in January, 
and from the birches on the right many kinds of 
larvee may be beaten into an inverted umbrella. 
Reaching the junction of three drives let us take 
the one to the right, and at the far end we shall 
see a large tree with a hollow trunk and a door™ 
way ; this is the ‘‘ Major Oak,” inside of which 
we, and half-a-dozen of our friends may find 
standing room. At the roots of this tree I have 
found the pupa of Notodonta dodonea and Ennomes 
erosaria on its trunk. By digging at the roots of 
the other large trees to the right I have found 
pupee of that beautiful moth Agriopis aprilina, 
and it was just here, let me tell you, that I did my 
first night’s sugaring at Sherwood, and it will be 
a long time before I forget it: such a sight ! thirty 
or forty moths on one batch of sugar, running at 
each other like wild beasts as soon as I put the 
light of my lamp upon them, and I bewildered— 
not knowing which to box. In August, here you 
will find Huperia fulvago ; it was very common 
in 1872, but so many were taken that season—one 
person bringing away 2000—that it has been rather 
scarce since. Along with it, at sugar, you find 
Amphipyra pyramidea, Tryphena fimbria and 
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** Major” we see a long expanse of waste, with-| 


janthina, and that pretty |} 
little moth, Crambus pénetellus, On the bracken/}. 
here in August I have found the pretty, striped). 
larvcee of Hadena pisi. Coming back to the! 


Goneptera libatria, 


out trees, only a few thorn bushes to our right 5 
on this waste I have found the larve of the 
Fox Moth very abundant in September, and from 
the thorn bushes we may beat larve of Mola}. 
cuculatella. Standing in the doorway of the) 
** Major,” with our face towards Edwinstowe and 
our back to the waste, on our right is a broad 
drive ; let us proceed along this drive. On eachh 
side is a broad strip of ling, and beyond that 
trees,—on the left chiefly oak, and on the right 
principally birch, from which this part of the forest 
is called ‘‘birkland.” On the ling I have takerj,.. 
Noctua glareosa in abundance, with a lamp at 
night, in September, and during the daytime you 
may obtain larve of Anarta myrtillt and Hupe 
thecia mnunutata by sweeping it withanet. From 
the birch trees I have beaten the larvze of Platyp§, 
teryx falcula, Cymataphora flavicornis, Hadend, 
contigua, &c., and from the oaks, a little highe§ , 
up, Thecla quercus, Orgyia pudibunda, Hurymen 7 
dolobraria, Phorodesma bajularia, Pygera bul 
cephala, Notodonta camelina, and a host ch 
commoner things ; Stauropus fagt also occurs 0} 1 
these trees, but I have never been so fortunate ay 
to secure one. After leaving the ‘‘ Major” thi . 
first drive on the left will bring us back to th .. 
three roads near the potato pieces again. Along 
this drive I have always found the best place fj 
sugaring, and the large black patches on the trej _ 
trunks show that it is frequently used for tha — 
purpose. I have been along this drive alone whe 
it has been thundering and lightning, and th 
ground fairly reeking with the rain, and the on 
specimen of Epunda nigra which I ever took wa 
taken that very night when insects actually swarn pt 
ed at sugar. On the sugar here too I have takeg , 
Cherocampa porcellus, Cymatophora dilut 
common; OCerigo cytherea. Luperina cespitt 
Agrotis suffusa, Noctua C-nigrum, neglecta a : 
Dahli, Aplecta occulta, Hadena protea, common 
and in the late autumn Anchocelis rufina, commo 
Orthosa mascilenta, Cerastis spadicea, Misel oy 
some very dark; and _ hosts oP 
commoner things. On the underwood, by searc! 3 
ing with the lantern, Hybernia aurantiaria ar 
Cheimatobia boreata may be taken freely, T 


ozyacanthe, 
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Glow-worm may occasionally be seen amongst the 
grass, and in February and March H. leucopheria 
may be taken from the tree trunks. During the 
night Owls and Nightjars will make you aware of 
their presence by keeping up a continual noise, 
and I have also heard Nightingales, sometimes 
two or three at a time. Jackdaws breed abun- 
dantly in the tops of the old oak trees, and 
occasionally also the green Woodpecker. 
(To be continued.) 


ORDERS OF INSECTS. 
(Continued from Page 87.) 
ORTHOPTERA. 


_— = _— cette 


J 


fHE Orthoptera, or straight-wings, may be dis- 
‘linguished from all other orders by the perfect 
Insect having the whole length of the fore-wings 
eathery, and often very narrow, and the broad, 
embranaceous hind wings folded up beneath 
em, much in the manner in which a fan is folded. 

~ hey may be distinguished from the Heteroptera 
“Sy the mouth, which, as already explained, is a 
“ibe for sucking the juices of plants, &c., in this 
“)ib-order, but the Orthoptera have mandibles, or 
‘ws, and bite their food. The fore-wings, too, 
“| the Heteroptera, you will remember, are mem- 
““!anaceousatthetip, while those of the Orthoptera 
™e alike the whole length, and they are generally 
. uch larger insects. From Coleoptera they may 
“3: known by their wing cases which generally 
“7 er-lap one another when at rest, and which are 
horny than those of beetles. Besides, the 
“tra of the Coleoptera generally cover for 
4 2 whole of the abdomen, like a single piece. 
“he metamorphoses of the Orthoptera are “in- 
*“tnplete,”—that is, the young resemble the adult 
‘“bept innot having wings. The order includes 
\ny well known and highly destructive insects. 
is “le Cockroach (Blatta) has been enlarged upon 
“Such in the Rev. J. G. Wood’s lecture on ‘*Un- 
“breciated Insects.” The Earwig (Forjicula) 
©" has had its share of attention in the same 
The Earwig is often a great nuisance to 

™" collector who is ‘‘sugaring” for moths, as 
is 7 swarm upon the sugared patches to the 
= ‘Himent of everything else. It is worth watch- 
jx a newly sugared post or tree trunk to see the 


~Vure. 


vig alight. Its large and beautiful wings are 
expanded but, quick as thought, it turns up 


4 
i 


leaves, 


| while some forms are still more curious. 
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its abdomen, and with a motion or two of the 
forceps, so quick that the eye can scarcely follow, 
the wings are folded ud and neatly tucked in out 
of sight, below the small elytra, or fore-wings. 
The larva is like the adult, but has no wing cases, 
is smaller, and the forceps are straighter. The 
pupa has the elytra visible, is larger than the 
larva, and the forceps area little more curved. 
Another example of this order is the Mantis $ it 
does not occur in Britain, though one species is 
not uncommon in South Europe. It has acquired 
notoriety from the manner in which it places‘its 
fore legs, as ifin prayer. It is called the Praying 
The Phasine contain 

called ‘* walking 
They generally have 


Mantis, (Mantis religiosa), 
many extraordinary insects, 
” ‘stick insects,” &c. 


| very long, thin bodies, some of them are destitute 


of wings, and closely resemble a twig or bit of 
stick ; others have wings so like a leaf that but 
for their motions they would be mistaken for one; 
They 
are mostly exotic, very few being European and 
none British. All these insects walk or run, and 
have been called Cursoria. The other section of 
the Orthoptera have been called Saltatoria, from 
their habit of jumping. It includes Grasshoppers, 
Crickets, Locusts, &c. Locusts are very rare in 
Britain, but in some seasons small flights of various 
kinds occur in these islands, but probably seldom 
breed here. In other places they are at times a 
great plague. The goverments of some countries, 
it is said, have received so many measures of locusts 
in lieu of taxes. In other countries large rewards 
have been given for the destruction of the insects 
and especially of their eggs. Algiers has often been 
scourged with them. So recently as 1866 they 
did so much damage that the French Government 
opened a subscription list to assist the ruined 
colony. In those places where they occur regularly 
they are a much appreciated article of food. 
John the Baptist ate locusts, and there are 
many allusions to them as an article of diet 
among the writings of the ancients. Many species 
of Grasshoppers are common in the country, and 
they closely resemble tle Locusts, except in size. 
Their habits are similar, but they do not seem 
ever to occur in such numbers as to commit serious 
depredations. The Mole Cricket, (@yrllo talpo 
vulgaris), is a very curious insect, and its English 
name is quite appropriate. Its fore legs are not 
unlike the fore legs of a mole, and are used for the 
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same purpose, — burrowing in the ground. At 
night only does the Mole Cricket leave its burrow. 
Though belonging to the jumping section of the 
Orthopteru this insect, from the construction of its 
thighs, cannot jump, even if its body were not so 
heavy. It has large and beautiful wings, though 
they are little used. It is said that the larvee are 
three years in reaching maturity but, from their 
subterranean habits, they are not easily observed. 
The Crickets have very long antenne, and aye of 
plainer colors than most of the Grasshoppers. 
The domestic Cricket is perhaps more often heard 
than seen. It loves warmth so much that it may 
generally be found about bake-houses, and similar 
places, living in close proximity to the hottest 
fires. Like the Cockroach it devours almost any- 
thing, and, but for a superstition that it is “lucky” 
to have crickets, it would probably be persecuted 
as much as the ‘‘ unappreciated”? Cockroach. 

Our illustration of the order, on PLATE I, FIG. 2, 
is the common green Grasshopper, ( Gryllus 
viridissima). We shall ext speak of the Neurop- 
tera, or Dragon Flies. 


ENEMIES 


10:5, Gi ks RD OE N) CROPS: 
THE CABBAGE TRIBE. 
By S. L. MosLey. 


DESTRUCTION of the cabbage crop begins when 
the plants are very young, as soon, in fact, as they 
are planted out of doors, by them being nibbled by 
small slugs, and thus prevented growing. These 
creatures are great pests to almost all garden crops 
when the plants are in a young and tender state, 
and they are very difficult to get rid of in many 
cases, as those remedies which would destroy them 
will also prove injurious to the plants themselves. 
The best preventative seems to be to dress the 
ground well with soot and salt before the plants 
are ready for transplanting. Another plan which 
might be resorted to in addition to the above is to 
allow some ducks to range the garden; they will 
destroy the slugs and caterpillars without injuring 
the plants, and what were enemies before will by 
this means be turned to good account in fattening 
the ducks and making them ready for the table : 
and a duck fattened on snail flesh is quite as good 
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surface but scratch beneath, thereby causing more 


also render considerable assistance in the winter 


as one fattened by any other means. Fowls do | 
not answer the purpose so well, as they do not, 
content themselves with what they find on the 


injury than benefit, especially in’ seed beds, but 
they should be allowed full liberty where there is 
nothing they can injure. Black birds and thrushes 
season, though rather troublesome when fruit is 
ripe, but.a very little matter suffices to frighten} 
them away at this season, such as a stuffed cat put 
up in the trees, and the position shifted every day 
or two, pieces of paper made to swing in the air, 
children playing in the garden, &c. Another very 
good plan to get rid of snails and slugs is to throw 
down some tender leaves, such as lettuce, upon 
which the slugs will congregate, and they may) 
then be picked up and destroyed, the most 
economical way being to give them to the fowls, 
Any thing may be preserved from their attack by 
laying loose saw-dust about the stem, as slugs 


brassicw, (b-assict being the scientific name fo! 
the cabbage tribe). This moth belongs to a large 
family of moths called noctue, (nocta, night) ; they 
fly by night only, and therefore are not often seer 
except by collectors, but occasionally they may be 
found through the summer, perched under windoy 
sills and about out-buildings. The female mot! 
deposits her eggs on the cabbage leaves, and a 
soon as the young caterpillars are hatched they ge 
between the leaves and bore into the interior, any 
the plants are sometimes so completely riddled a 
to be totally unit for table use. When full grow 
they are about an inch and a half long, greenis 
or blackish, They should be picked off th 
cabbages, as they happen to be seen, and de 
troyed ; and if the plants are visited after dar 
with a lantern many will be seen which have com 
out from their hiding places to feed. After the 


while digging under walls, &c., during the winte 
The other kinds are the caterpillars of the Jar 
and small cabbage white butterflies, ( Pie 


brassice and rape), but these do not do so mull’ 
damage as the last, as they do not bore into thy, ; 


interior, and may he easily seen and picked off | ath, 
any painstaking gardener. The caterpillar of thy... 


~~ 


ue 
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Large White is very prettily marked, blue, with 
yellow stripes and black spots ; that of the Small 
White is a beautiful green with a paler line 
along the back. Sparrows are extremely useful 
in destroying these and other caterpillars during 
the breeding season, feeding their young 
almost exclusively on green larve of different 
sorts. A sparrow’s nest near a garden should 
therefore be looked upon as a friend, and not torn 
to pieces as is too often the case. These do not 
go into the groxend to change to a chrysalis, but 


; may be found on palings, under copings of walls, 


&c., fastened by the tailand witha belt of silkround 


‘the middle of the body. There are two broods in 
,J2 season, — the first flight of butterflies appearing 
fon the wing in April and May, and the second in 


gJuly and August. 


thand when 


Jvhich are of service to man. 


One of these—the Large White 
has an insect enemy which serves to keep it 
It is a smell ichneumon fly 
deposfts 


somewhat in check. 

hich pierces the caterpillar 
ggs in its interior; these eggs hatch and produce 
he little grubs, which devour the internal parts 
it should change to a chrysalis 
hese little grubs creep through its skin and spin 
small, yellow cocoons on the outside, and instead 
fit producing a butterfly it produces a lot of these 


and 


‘}naall flies, which serve to destroy other caterpillars 
find may therefore be classed among those insects | 


These butterflies 
re much more numerous in some seasons than in 
thers, and some fifty or sixty years ago they were 


puch more numerous than they are at present. 


There is yet another insect which proves very 
jurious to cabbages; it is a small beetle with 
long snout, the larvze of which form galls or 


mours on the roots, thus preventing the proper | 
Sourishment arriving at the plant itself. 


It seems 


B be a mistake to crop the same piece of ground 


ear after year successively, with the same kind of | 
Jilants, as by this means every facility is given to 


ese insects to increase ; whereas if the crop be 
anged they must either perish or migrate, as 
sects of all sorts will die rather than eat an 
proper food. 


INSECT POWDER. 
By G. C. BIGNELL, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 
OWDER for killing insects, what is it? I have 
§ten been asked the question, and until very 
igcently could not satisfactorily reply to it, and I 
{five no doubt many of your readers have won- 


dered what it is, or put it down asI did as a 
nostrum made up by some chemist for his profit 
rather than for the profit of the purchaser. I am 
now able to say that the genuine Insect Powder is 
made from powdered flowers of several species of 
Pyrethrum, that made from Pyrethrum cinerarie 
folium (anative of Dalmatia, Austria) and sold as 
Dalmatian Insect Powder is the best, that made 
from Pyrethrum carneuwm and roseum is sold as 
the Persian Insect Powder and is very good, but 
not equal to the former in its action. 

In making this powder the half opened flowers 
only should be used for that purpose, gathered 
during dry weather and dried indoors in the shade. 

Seeing the article ‘‘ Unappreciated Insects ” 
(pp. 69) reminded me of the Insect Powder. I 
purchased a packet, but when I did so I had not 
much faith in it but thought I would try it, 
accordingly I strewed it on the kitchen floor close 
to the walls and about the fireplace, and to my 
great surprise and delight my servant next morn- 
ing swept up half a dustpanful of dead and dying 
cockroaches. The powder was put down nightly 
until I may fairly say they were exterminated, at 
least for the time. 

It has also been tried on house flies with very 


good result, the method adopted in this instance, 
and also for detroying that pest of the green- 
house which so annoys the growers of flowers, the 
Aphis or plant louse, is by blowing or discharging 
the powder from the balls or bellows-like apparatus 
in which it is oftensold. When used in the green- 
house it should be well puffed among the plants, 
so that the dust may fly freely about, and after an 
interval of two or three hours well syringed, which 
will wash down those that have not fallen by the 
action of the powder. This is a very great boon 
to ladies who indulge in window gardening and 
have not a gentleman to smoke the plants for 
them. I feel confident it will prove effectual for 
destroying all ‘‘ Unappreciated Insects ” if good 
Dalmatian Powder is used. 


In England we have three species of wild 


| Pyrethrum—P. parthenium (Common Feverfew), 
P. nodorwm (Corn Feverfew), and P. maritimun 


none of which have the 
I have not 


(Sea-side Feverfew), 
reputation of being good insecticides. 
tried them, therefore cannot speak from experience. 

I hope this will stimulate some to try our Eng- 
lish Feverfews next season, and let the readers o¢ 
your paper know with what result. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. striking varieties. When we came to 

| consider what would be needed to 

ROM time to time we have made carry out our ideas of the illustrations 
= 


various announcements to our | ye wished to give, we saw that we 


wbseribers respecting our illustra- | yould make such large inroads on our 


ns. Our original promise ‘was very limited space for letterpress, that 
ustrations in the text, and an 
seasional lithographed plate which 


ajiould be hand colored for our annual 


we must either decide to give fewer 
illustrations, or find some other way 


of doing it. Besides this some of our 
bseribers. This has been carried correspondents, in the kindest way, 


ut so far. Our intention, as some of | jinted that some of our woodeuts were 


r friends know, was to give four of | pot quite so good as they might be, 


ese extra special plates in the year, | and suggested that they should be 


ch to be illustrative of some subject improved a little before we began our 


at required more careful pourtraying Bee Gaitericn) iat comicumesan 


an could be done in woodcuts printed | js easier to find a fault than to suggest 


om in the ordinary way. The first | g remedy, and though our friends were 
ate, which has given great satisfac- 


b was illustrative of ‘‘ Orders of 


exceedingly careful not to hurt our 


feelings, ‘‘a wink is as good as a nod,’ 
aus39 . fee = 
sects.” The next will be—unless | ang they were only saying what we 


mething more urgent turns up inthe | jaq always known. Desiring then 
that our ‘‘ British Butterflies’ should 


really do us credit, we have decided to 


eantime—illustrative of the various 
odes of fructification among ferns, 


ud will be given when we commence | abandon the proposed woodcuts in the 


papers on the British Ferns. text, and to substitute for them a 


In No. 12 we announced our | monthly lithographed plate, each of 


ST ES SSeS Sse tessspsssassSeasmeseeesensese-oce ae 


ention of commencing a History of | which will contain figures of two or 
itish Butterflies, which was to be | more species, their larve, pupe, and 
ustrated by woodcuts of the various of any varieties that we think will give 


i . : 
ecies, their larva, pupe, and more a better understanding of the species. 
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While we are proposing to give these 
monthly plates, we do not mtend at 


all to alter the price of our subscription ; 


but we cannot, of course, undertake 
that these plates shall be colored like 
the others. We shall, however, be 
able to color them, for those who 
desire it, at a very nominal charge. 
We hope in about two months to begin 
our British Buttertlies, and to issue 
the first of these plates. As we shall 
not print more than we require, will 
those who are ‘‘ thinkmeg abont sub- 
seribing kindly make thei minds up 
soon. Will our readers also remember 


we yet want figures of the various 


larve. Among the first we shall need 
ane: 02d. crateg?, C. Hiale, 1. rape, 


Others shall be named 
We will gratefully 
record any assistance rendered in this 


L. sinapis. 
from. time to time. 


way, and either return the specimens 
sent, or vender any equivalent in our 
power. Wealso want tchnewmons and 
dipterons from Butterfly larve and 
pupe. Several have already been sent 
to us, but there must be very many 
more. We would be glad to know if 
any collector of British species, ever 
bred ichnewnons from the pupa of 
V. Urticw as quoted from our French 
contemporary. 


- Betore we close this article we would 
say that we will still, as opportunity 
offers, give woodcuts in the text to illus- 
trate anything that can be made plainer 
by such means. 
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NOTICES. 


The Young Naturalist is published in 
time to reach subscribers by Saturday morning 
in each week. It may be had in the ordinary 
way through any Bookseller, or POST FREE 
as under :— 

SINGLE Copigs, 13d. each; 1s, 6d. per 
quarter ; 6s. per annum, THREE CoPIEs to 
one address 3d.; 3s. 3d. per quarter; 13s. 
per annum. 


Montuiy Parrs, in Colored Wrapper, 


6d. each, 

Secretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters, &c., 
who will act as Agents will be supplied at 
10d. per dozen copies. 

Single subscribers who find it inconvenient 
to obtain the weekly issue through any Agent — 
or Bookseller, can have them forwarded every 
four weeks tor 1s. 1d., per Quarter; 4s. 4d., 
per Annum. 

Subseribers for one year in advance, will 
have the Special Plates beautifully colored by 
hand, 

Communications for insertion should reach 
us one week In advance. . 

Orders or other communications must be 
sent to Joon E. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, — 
West Hartlepool ; or to S. L. Mosiry, Prim- | 
rose Hill, Huddersfield. 


sent to the printers or publishers. 


Orders may also be 


The Young Naturalist may also be had as 
under :— 

Bisnorp AUCKLAND—J. P. Soutter, Clyde 
Terrace. 

Braprorp—J. W. CARTER, 168, Priestman 
Street, Carlisle Road, Manningham; W. 
Whitham, 88, Godwin Street. 

BrrMINGHAM—Montayue Browne, 
Street. 

Covenrry—W. Thompsom, 4, Court, 4, 
House, Gosford Street. 


Broad 


DrEwssury—Carter Lodge, Thornhill. 
Hartieroor-—C. L. Woods, Church Walk. 
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Hupprrsrietp—Parkin, Cross Church 
Street ; Ernest Denton, Moldgreen ; 
Kaye, Paddock ; James Varley, Almond bury 
Bank. 


LeEps— W. Denison Roebuck, Sunny Bank. 


Simeon 


LirvErRpoor—B. Cook, junr. &/ Co., 21, 
Renshaw Street. 

Loxnpon—E. G. Meck, 56, Brompton Road ; 
Costle and Lamb, 133, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street. 

PiLymMouTH—G., C. Bignall, Clarence Place, 
Stonehouse. 

WAKEFIELD—C. S. Purchas, 81, Kirkgate. 

Wer_incrorouGH—Charles Drage, High 
‘Street. 

West Hartiroo.—Mr. Hoggett, Church 
Street. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. F. W., Birmingham.—The Cocoon you 
send is that of a large Sawfly, probably 
Trichiosoma lueorum. The larva passes the 
winter in the cocoon, and changes to a 
pupa in the spring. Do you require it 
returned ? We shall always be glad to 
receive such things when they seem un- 
common. 

T. W. R.; Camberwell.—Thanks for your 
efforts; we are glad you have found our 
Exchanges useful. Weare always pleased 
to insert them when sent to us for that 
purpose. 

©. S. G. and R. J. A.—In our next. 


EXCHANGES. 


I have good specimens of Paphia, T. 
Quercus, Iota, Chrysitis, Fulvata, Suffumata, 
and Ilunaria. I want many other species. 
=-W. Dawson, 13, Court, 5 House, Jordan 


Well, Coventry. 


I have a perfectly white Skylark ; I should 
be glad to exchange for some other good 
Variety.—-S. L. Mosley, Primrose Hill, Hud- 
dersfield, 


Durpcicares.—Cardui, Edusa, Grossu- 
lariata, Pistacina Hyperanthus, aud many 
others, also many birds’ eggs. Desiderata 
Lepidoptera and eggs.—R, J. Attye, care of 
Rev. J. Batchelor, York Street, Liverpool. 
DupLicaTss. — European specimens of 
Antiopa, Lathonia, Daplidice, Leucophza, 
Albipuncta, and many others. Desiderata 
British and European Lepidoptera.—John 


E. Robson, Bellerby Terrace, West Hartle- 


pool. 
DuPLIcATEs. — Nigrocincta, Ashworthii, 
Cesia (var. mananti), all bred. Many 


species of British shore birds and migrants. 
Also many species of foreign shells. 
DestpERATA.—Varieties of British Lepi- 
doptera, or Salicalis, Sicula, Centonalis, 
Alni, 


formis, Gnephalii, Cracce, &c.—C. S. Greg- 


Strigosa, Vitelina, Musculosa, Con- 


son, Rose Bank, Fletcher Grove, Liverpool. 


CAPTURES. 


COLEOPTERA IN WINTER. — During an 


hour's search at the foot of an old wall on 
January 6th, I found the following beetles, 
most cf them in abundance :— 
Nebria brevicollis, 
Anchomenus prasinus, 
+ marginatus, 
Pterostichus niger, 
Bradycellus verbasci, 
Bembidium quadrigutttatum, 
Hp littorale, 
* decorum 
Lathrobium boreale, 
Tachyporus hypnorum, 


‘t chrysomelinus, 

Tachinus rufipes, 

Philonthus A2neus. 
On the following Friday afternoon I found 
a specimen of Cychrus rostratus, (a beetle 
not common in our neighbourhood) hyber- 
nating beneath a large stone at Childwall, 
near Liverpool. 

I send the above so that those who are in 
haste to commence work may see that there 
is plenty to do before the spring Lepidoptera 
come out, BOHN) WV. mire: 
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SHERWOOD FOREST. 


By S. L. Mostey. 


CominG back again to the broad drive, we 
take the next turn to the left, and follow 
this for about five or six hundred yards, 
and we come at another very large tree— 
‘‘Simon Foster.’ Let us take agood look 
at the tree, and come back again to the 
broad drive. Now we have our faces 
towards the ‘‘ Major,” and having proceeded 
a few yards, turn up a narrow drive on the 
opposite side (left hand), and follow that for 
nearly a mile, until you see a fence and a 
gate on the right hand side. Turn off and 
pass through this gate; if it is blackberry 
time you may have a good feed of fine ripe 
fruit. Proceed along the fence side and 
through another gate, and we are on an ex- 
tensive heath, studded here and there by 
large hawthorn bushes, in some of which 
misletoe may be found growing. Be care- 
ful how you tread among the ling,as adders 
are common here. Choriobius pamphilus 
and Polyommrtys oily ax aredoth abundant 
on the heath, and both white and very dark 
varieties of the latter have been taken. 
Crambus inquinitellus absolutely swarms, 
and you will do well to take some, as you 
will not have the same chance every day. 
Having satisfied yourself on the heath, le} 
us make the best of our way back again to 
the broad drive, and having arrived there, 
turn our backs to the '‘ Major,’’ and keep on 
until we arrive at a gate, pass through this 
gate, and we are in a broad strip of grass 
land, which extends along way right and 
left, with tall holly hedges along each side 
Just opposite to us in the middle of this 
strip is a tree called the ‘‘ceatre tree,” and 
we get a fine view of Clipstone School on 
the left. How often I have sat under this 
tree reckoning up my day’s captures, feed- 
ing the animal, or contemplating the view 
before me; and as the time is getting on we 


might as well sit down and have a feed, 


This is the boundary line between two large] 


estates—Earl Manvers’ and the Duke of 
Portland’s—and when we have rested we go | 
through the other gate opposite, and we are | 


now in the grounds of the latter. We will] 


see on our left the remains of a large tree, } 
This is called the “ butchers’ shambles,’ 
and it is said that in the time of Robi 


in which year some boys, trying to take z 
wasps’ nest at its root, set fire to the dry 
rotten interior, and burnt it down to a mere 


stump. Having satisfied our curiosity b 


oS 


examining this old relic, let us take one 
the turnings on the bottom side of the main 


= 


drive, and proceed in the direction of the 
Clipstone School. We pass many remark 
ably fine trees, and if we keep thrashing the 
lower branches we shall get manv larvz 
different sorts. We keen on in this diree 
tion until we reach the Ollerton and Mans: 
field turnpike road, turn te the left, and 
beat the hedges for the larve of Diloba 
ceeruleocephala, Selenia illunaria, &c. Pre. 
sently we see an old oak tree on our right 
not far from the road, it is propped up with 
poles, this is ‘parliament oak,’ where 
z | 


The streams here 


Robin Hood and his followers used to me 
to talk over their plans. 
are very bright and clear, and I have seal 
that beautiful bird, the Kingfisher, in his 
full glory. ‘In the streams there are man} 
fine trout, but don't molest them, the people 
who live hereabout tell me they all belong 
either Earl Manvers or the Duke of Port. 
land, I did not notice any particular mark 
on any of them to tell ‘‘ which was whether.” 
Well, I suppose the water will belong t 
them too, but I am thirsty, they can’t say 
much, so let us have a drink. Many very 
pretty kinds of caddis fly (Phygranide 
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bred in these and if we 
thrash the herbage on the banks we shall 


disturbsome ofthem. We keep on this road 


are streams, 


until we arrive again at Edwinstowe, it is 
four o'clock and Mrs. Morley is glad to see 
us, and we are quite as glad to make the 
acquaintance of the contents of her pantry. 
After a good feed and a good rest during 
which we kill and set out the captures of the 
day we feel inclined for a short evening 
stroll. It might be to Rufford, or to 
Oilerton, a small town—or rather village— 
about two miles off, let us go, I am sure you 
will be delighted with the beautiful flowers, 
and vines with bunches of grapes growing 
close by the causeway side, we can be back 
again by nine when we can turn in and go 
to sleep without any ‘* Godfrey’s Cordial” 
or “ soothing syrup,” and rise in the morning 
with a renewed lease of life, ready to spend 
another day in the beautiful Forest of 
Sherwood. 


ORDERS OF INSECTS. 
(Continued from page Ior.) 


NEUROPTERA. 


THovGH we have given our figures of the 
Dragon Fly and Caddis Fly the same number 
on our Plate (PLATE 1, Fics. 
with 


3A, 3B) We 
those 
separate the Neuropiera into two orders. If 


are inclined to agree who 


there be any grounds for dividing the 
Hemepteraintothe two sub-orders of Homoptera 
and Heteroptera there are more reasons for 
making the Trtchoptera distinct from the 
Neuroptera. No doubt the perfect insects 
resemble each other very closely, all having 
four membraneous wings, generally of nearly 
equal length, and often having long slender 
bodies, but there is such a great difference in 
the two sections that we think our readers also 
will ineline to recognise them in different 


orders, In the first place the metamorphosis 


of the Veuwi optera is incomplete, that is, the 
larve resemble the pupe, and the latter the 
perfec insect, moving and eating just as in 
the earlier and later stages, except that the 
Wings are not developed. The metamorphosis 
of the Trichoptzra is as complete as in Bees or 
The 


larve have no resemblance to the imago, and 


Beetles, of which we will speak soon. 


In the 
perfect state, as we have named in a former 


the pupz are motionless and helpless. 


paper, there is a most important difference. 
The Nevroptera have mandibles or jaws, and 
bite food. 


haustellum or tongue, and suck theirs. 


their The Trichoptera have a 


But 
we do not preten] to settle disputed points, 
and merely call your attention to the resem- 
blances and ditferene+s, leaving you to draw 
your own conclusions. 

The best known insects among the Veu- 
roptera will be the Dragon Flies ( Libellule ). 
In their earlier stages they are aquatic, the 
larve running about the muddy bottoms of 
ponds or slow streams. The larva closely 
resembles the perfect insect, except that it 
wants the wings. The pupa is very similar, 
When 
prepared for the final change, it climks up a 


and the wing cases are not visible. 


reed or other stem, splits down the back, and 
a Dragon Fly emerges, ready, as soon as its 
wings are dry, to fly away. They are very 
predacious, often travel far from their watery 
birth place, to which they must return and 
deposit their eggs. The Dragon Fly is easily 
reared in an aquarium, but the larva and pupa 
both devour all kinds of small ixsects, and 
have such a stealthy, cat-like way of stealing 
on their prey that very little escapes them, 
and they have a sort of jaw that they can dart 
out some distance from their head to seize the 
luckless insect that has come within their 
reach. 

White Ants are perhaps the most interest- 
ing of the Neuroptera, but very fortunately we 
have none in Britain. They build large and 
very substantial structures. Travellers vary 


in ther stories about these nests, if such they 
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em be called, some saying they reach five 
feet in height, and others declaring they have 
seen them as high as twenty. They are very 
destructive insects, perhaps none more so. 
They always work out of sight, and construct 
tunnels and covered ways wherever they 
travel. They devour almost everything, but 
are most partial to wood, and as they never 
penetrate through the surface, they may de- 
strey almost every article in 2 house before it 
is known they are there. Penetrating through 
the flocr, into the leg 


5 


of a table or a chair, 
they will eat all away, leaving only the outer 
skin. They have been known to attack pic- 
tures, leaving only the glass and the outside 
of the frame, but all veing firmly cemented 
to its place. When this happens the dull- 
ness of tha glass generally discloses what has 
been done. Where Termites abound, Hum- 
bolt says it is rare to find papers that go fifty 
or sixty years back. Teak and ironwood are 
The 


female of some species attains a great size, but 


said to be exempt from their attack. 


it is the abdomen principally that makes her 
so large. The head and thorax are perhaps 
the third of an inch, aud the remeinder of the 
body four or five inches long. She lays an 
incredible number of eggs, some say 60 per 
minute, and one observer who geve great at- 
tention to the White Ants was of opinion that 
she went on laying all the year round. You 
may reckon up for yourselves how many eggs 
she would lay in a year. Besides males and 
females as in other insects, there are workers 
which are probably undeveloped females, and 
soldiers whieh may be undeveloped males, 
Some other insects have workers, or nenters 
as they are sometimes called, such as the Bee 
and the Ant, but the fourth elass, the soldier. 


is confined to the Termites. 


Another interesting group among the true 
Nenroptera is the Ephemerz or May Fiies, 
named from the shortness of their life when 
Like the Dragon Fly, 


the May Fly passes its probationary stages in 


in the perfect state. 


water. The larva closely resembles the pupa 


The 
imago is like the pupa, except that its wings 
are developed, and the hairs in the anal 


except in the absence of wing cases. 


segment are even longer, and divested of the 
of the The 


Ephemerwe generally emerge from the pupa 


pectinations earlier stage. 
in the evening, and there is a peculiarity in 
When 
ready for the change, the pupa crawls up 2 


stem, as does the Dragou Fly, the skin splits 


this family that obtains in no other. 


in the same way and a winged insect emerges, 


which, however, is not yet the perfect 
Ephemerw, but is called a psencdo-imago, or 
false imago. This has thick wings, and is 
but a weak flyer. In an hour or two a further 
change takes place, the covering intigument 
is again cast off, and the clear-winged, iight- 
flying May Fly appears. 

Before we close this paper, we had better 
of the 


Trichoplera ). 


repeat the characteristics order. 


Neuroptera (omitting Four 
membranaceous wings, generally of nearly 
equal length, very long in proportion to their 
width ; long slender bodies; Jaws or man- 
dibles for biting their food; larva like the 
pupa, which moves actively, takes food, and 
closely resembles the perfect insect. 


Next week we will speak of the Trichoptera. 


ORIGIN OF THE MINUTEST 
FORMS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


Tue lecturer first explained the meaning of — 
two words which he shonld frequently use — 
during his discourse. Bioiogy is derived from 
two Greek words, bcos, which means life ; and 
logos, a discourse. Biology thus meant the 
science of all living beings. Homogeneons is 
a term applied to anything of the same struc- 
ture throughout, as a erystal or a piece of 
glass. It may be that we have not magnify- 
ing power enough, that the instruments 
at present at our command are not sufficiently 
powerful to show any structure; but there 


appears to be living homogeneous matter— — 
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beings without any structural parts, simply 
little specks of jelly, and the question before 
us is whether or not there be any direct pass- 
age between the non-living and the living? 
The transition from one forin of living matter 
to another was well understood. The theory 
of evolution is a great principle, and though 
its precise manner of working may be doubted 
by some, the strazgle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest cau now searcely any- 
where be doubted. Matter continues and 
changes its form. Is there a break in this con- 
tinuity between the living and that which is 
not liying# Can we to-day discover evidence 
of not living matter being changed into living 
matter without the intervention of life? ‘The 
majority of biologists in Europe and America, 
though profound believers in the process of 
evolution, yet have refused to sanction the 


doctrine of spontaneous generation, which tlie 
experiments of the early biologists seemed to 
prove. Those early experimenters said :— 
*« Tf we take a solution of putrid matter, con- 
taining living organisms, put it into a flask 
and boil it, and hermetically seal it while 
| boiling, we destroy al] life contained therein, 
| but, if after ssme weeks. we re-open the flask 
and find those living organisms there again, 
we have demonstrable evidence that life has 
Well, there 
»are a thousand ways in which such an experi- 


originated from dead matter.” 


)able men like Professor Tyndall, it is found 
that living matter does not originate from the 
dead, 

The lecturer then had thrown upon the 
yscreen, by means of the oxy-hydrogen lantern, 


a wasp, and the» point of one of the finest 


E.OR 


pment might be objected to, and, when the 


/experiments are conducted in the hands of 


largely magnitied photographs of the sting of 


needles. In the latter, the surface, which to 
the naked eye, seemed even and highly point- 
ed, was when brought under = sufficient 
magnifying power, found to be full of furrows 
and indentures, thus showing the wide differ- 
ence between the finest art and the work of 
nature. Magnifying does not simply mean 
an enlargement of the outline only, but aso 
the bringing to view of structure which before 
was invisible. The lecturer further illustrated 
this by beautiful photographs of very minute 
foraminiferous shells, so small that the point 
of a fine needle would be sutticient to cover 
them ; yet these shells, minute as they are, 
when brought uuder sufiicient magnifying 
power are found to be covered with the most 
exquisite and perfectly arranged patterns. 
And if, in some of these minute forms of life, 
there seem to be things which we cannot 
understand, it might, in some cases, be due 
to our power of magnifying not being 
sulticiently strong to see thei. 

If you take a piece of dead fish, a piece of 
hay, or a bit of beef; put it into a glass of 
water, and set it on your mantle-shelf, you 
will tind in the course of a few hours, or per- 
haps days, that it will be teeming with animal 
life. Now, how did these minute animals get 


there? Were they originated in the dead 


inatter, or did they follow the general plan of 


nature and proceed from something analog- 


ous to eggs? In order te answer this question 


it is necessary to select some particular class of 


animals, and watch closely their transform- 
ations ; this the lecturer set himself to do, 
and it had taken him sixteen years to arrive 


at his present conclusions. 


To be continued, 
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Including many that are Local and Rare. 
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MONTAGU BROWNE, 
NATURALIST, 
BROAD STEEET, BIRMINGHAM, 


Author of ‘ Practical Taxidermy : a Manual of Instruction in Preserviag and Mounting all 
Objects of Natural History--Animals, Birds, &e, dc. Thirty closely printed pages are de- 
voted to collecting and preserving Butterflies and Moths, Ilustrated, 3/9 post free. 

Compiler of the ‘‘ Label-list of the British Butterflies and Moths (Macro-Lepidoptera), Eng- 
lish and Scientific Names for labelling Collections.” Price One Shilling, post free. 

a requisites for collecting and preserving Butterflies and Moths kept in stock or inade to 
order. 

Lists forwarded on receipt of $d. stamp. 

Animals, Birds, &¢., preserved and mounted in the highest style of art, vide opinions of the 
press. 

Mr. Browne will be happy to help ell amateurs with his advice or experience, on receipt of a 
properly stamped and directed envelope for reply. 
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A FEW HINTS ABOUT 
EGG COLLECTING. 


R. 


To collect eggs is one thing, 


J. ATTYE. 


but to 


form a good collection is another. 
There is one precept in egg collecting 
which may be laid down as a good 
rule, and it is this, to see the bird to 
which the nest belongs before you 
To this rule, if 


it may be so termed, there are very 


take any of the eggs. 


many exceptions ; for instance, if you 
find a hedge-sparrow’s nest, contaming 
eggs, you do not require to see the 
‘bird to prove that it is a hedge-spar- 
‘rows nest, 
other birds. 


later, you will come across a nest con- 


and so it is with many 


But sometime, sooner or 


taining eggs, which you do not recog- 


nise, and your first impulse will 
naturally be to possess yourself of all 
or part of the contents of the nest, and 
you will think to yourself, | have So | 
and so’s book on birds’ eggs at home, 
I shall easily be able to make them 
out, and besides 
‘the chances 


will take them, 


if I leave them, 


are somebody else 
they are therefore 
taken home to be compared with the 
plates of eggs in vour books upon that 


‘subject, and the general result of this 


{ 


comparison will be, that there are two 
or three plates in the book which all, 
more or less, resemble your eggs, you 
cannot tell for certain what your eggs 
are. to ask 
is more learned 
than yourself his opinion, and he may 
tell you they are such and such birds’ 
eggs, but he is equally likely to tell 
you that they ave this bird’s or that 
bird’s eggs, he is not quite sure which, 
and so you have to be contented with 
the knowledge that they are the eggs 
of one, two, or three birds, but you 
cannot tell for certain of which bird, 
and can only put them in your cabinet 
as doubtful eggs. ‘The best and safest 
way of finding out what they are (I 
speak with reference to small birds) 
is to visit the nest from time to time, 
and try to get a glimpse at the old 
birds, taking care not to come too 
often for fear of the old birds forsak- 
ing; or he in ambush and watch, for 


the old birds are sure to return sooner 


Your only remedy is 


someone else who 


or later. Some birds forsake very 
easily if they have not begun to lay, or. 
even when they have begun, as for 
The Long-tailed Tit, the 
common Raven, &c., &e., but others 


are very faithful to eggs or young, as 


instance, 


1i4 


AS 
a rule only one egg should be taken 


for instance, the Hedge Sparrow. 


from each nest, except when the eggs 
are very rare, and then perhaps two 
should be taken, but certainly not 
more, as if we take the whole contents 
of the nest, and shoot rare birds when 
we see them, we cannot expect them 
to become any commoner. I do not 
in any way condemn the shooting of 
rare birds for collections, but only say 
that if we take all their eggs, and 
shoot the birds, we cannot expect 
them to increase. I would also say 
that I do not wish to discourage you 
from reading and studying books upon 
birds and eggs, do so by all means, 
but to tell what eggs are, by com- 
parisons with the plates, however well 
they may be done, is often a difficult 
matter, and the reason is avery 
simple one, viz: that eggs, even some- 
times in the same nest, vary to such 
an extent that when placed side by 
side, you would not sometimes recog- 
nise them as those of the same bird, 
much less as those out of the same 
nest ; and this variableness in eggs is 
not confined to one or two of the eges 
in a nest, but it not unfrequently 


happens that the whole contents of a. 


nest vary so much, that they closely 
approach in colour and markings the 
eggs of some other bird, and unless 
the old birds are seen and recognised, 
you may think you have got a prize, 
when really the eges are only common 
ones. Thenest often goes far to solve 
the difficulty, but this, as regards 
materials cannot be always altogether 
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relied on, for many birds use the same, 
or nearly the same materials. ; 


EXCHANGES. 


DESIDERATA.—Pairs of Machaon, Cra- 
tegi, Sinapis, Hyale, Sybilla, Cinxia, Cri- 


brum, and 


Paniscus, Davus, Lucina, 
numerous Bombyces and Noctue. 
DuPpLicaTEs.—Numerous pairs: J. Oven- 


den, Frindsbury-road, Strood, Kent. 


DupLicaTes.—Tritici, Augur, estiva, — 
Carpophaga, Arbuti, Rumicis, Geryon, Z. 
Trifolii, Suffumata, and var. Piceata.—John - 
E. Robson, Bellerby Terrace, West Hartle- 


pool. 


Petasitis alba will-soon be in flower here‘ 
and I should be glad to send flowers to any- 
one who will pay postage.—S. L. Mosley, 
Primrose-hill, Huddersfield. 

Last week Mr. Attye’s address was 
efroneously put ‘“ Liverpool” instead of 
Leominster. | 


OBSERVATIONS. 


ParasITEs.—In reply to the query in 
Young Naturalist, p. 106, some years ago I 
collected a large quantity of pupe of 
Vanessa urtice near Menai Bridge, North 
Wales, and from them some thousands of a 
minute ichneumon emerged. A few small 
holes were made through the pupa case for 
egress, and large numbers of the parasites 


came out of each hole.—G. T. Porritt. 


V. ATALANTA: AT- Licur. —About , the 
middle of 
over Rochester Bridge, a patch of scarlet 


last September, as I. came 
on the inside of the framework of one 
of the lamps arrested my attention. Upon 
examination it proved to bea perfect specimen 
of V. Atalanta. 
at night, and the lamp had been alight some — 


hours, and I am able positively to assert 


This was about 1o o’clock 


it was not there when the lamps were lit — — 
J. Ovenden, Strood, Kent. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By -C. S. GREGSON, Liverpool. 
FEBRUARY. 


Tue day old Father Frost relaxes his hold 
upon the earth, and the merry sunshine 


appears to gladden all nature, get a few 
large pill boxes into your satchel, some No. 
Io gilt pins, and a few No. 8 pins on your 
table, and see that your setting boards have 
been baked in the oven to kill any acari that 
may be in any stage upon them, and away 
to the woods and lanes, and should you 
observe any gnats on the wing then say you 
are going to have a good night’s catch. If, 
on the other hand, Mr. N. E. wind is hanging 
about you may search about for specimens 
upon trees,, palings, &c., during the daylight, 
and beat the lower branches of oak trees on 
which the leaves remain, and other trees 
and shrubs for insects hiding amongst them, 
but it will not be advisable to light your 
lanthorn, for such species as usually fly 
at dusk and afterwards settle upon hedges 
_ and low trees, but rather to wait until you 
get a warm, moist night. Some men are 
always lucky ; it is because they pay atten- 
tion to these seemingly little matters, and 
find other work to do on frosty nights. If 
you can get an evening with Mr. S. W. 
wind all right, be sure to have plenty 
of pill boxes with you, and a newly trimmed 
lamp, never trust a lamp two nights without 
cutting the top of the wick away to the 
clean part, and always touch the top of the 
wick after the lamp is trimmed with a little 
turpentine, you can then light your lamp in 
any state of the wind easily. 

a In addition to what could be done in 
January—which may be carefully continued 
you may now expect to take the perfect 
in ects of some of the hybernating species 
if you keep your eyes open in your rambles. 
lave seen Pieris rape and Vanessa urtice on 
e wing in February, but that was an 


unusual occurrence. You might certainly 


{ 


hope for 


i] 
i jae . . Ss os ' a , , a 
| Phigalia pilosaria, Hybernia rupica- 


IDKe. 


—Pale Brindled Beauty. 
(P. Pilosaria). 
Male and Female. 


37. 


pravia, and H. progemmaria, as also Anysop- 
feryx esculavia. The first on gas lamps, &c., 

in any district near woods and rough lanes, 

but especially around Aigburth, Allerton, 
_ and West Derby at this side of the river, 
and around Tranmere, and Claughton across 
the water ; in this district during the day 
they may be found sitting under coping 
stones, or upon walls, posts, or trees. The 
garden wall of Claughton Hall used to bea 
Rupicapraria 
though abundant, is somewhat local with us; 
the pleasure 


favourite place of mine for it. 


the hedge which encloses 
ground at Bidstone Hill is generally alive 
with them from g p.m. to rr p.m. on suitable 
nights. The females (which are semi-apter- 
ous) may be found on the branches, or 
creeping up grass, or sticks of any kind, but 
A less 
productive locality may be visited by rail— 
get off at Broad Green Station and turn 
down towards Knotty Ash, keep your eye 


she rarely creeps up until 11 p.m. 


open and your lantern upon the thorn hedge 
for them. 
where, but here and around Wallasey it 
Bb 
escularia is plentiful wherever sallows grow 
freely, as at Allerton, Garston, &c., on 
palings and walls during daylight, but to 


H. progenimaria is common every- 


absolutely swarms on suitable nights. 


me the most agreeable walk of the month is 
to Eastham Wood where Hybernia leucophearia 
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is sure to be found sitting on the trunks of 
small firs (which grow at the upper side of 
the oak wood) anytime after the middle of 
the month. It may also be beat out of the 
dead fern and larches—or silver firs which 
grow in the thick part of the wood, but then 
one should beat while his friend uses the 
net, otherwise it will likely prove ‘ loves 
labour lost.’’ Do not neglect to tap gently 
the low growing branches of any oaks which 
have retained their leaves, amongst these 
old leaves I have often rained a little cloud 
ot Leucophearia by so doing. ‘The single 
trees growing in the park on the way from 
the wood to Bromborough are good pupa 
digging ground, the root forming little bays 
between them in which the pupz lay, and 
the student of Coleoptera may commence 
Cicendella 


campestris flies on the warm sandy banks in 


work around here in earnest. 
the lanes. Cavabus catenulatus, C. granulatus, 
C. nemoralis, and Leistus spinibarbus under 
stones in and around the wood. Soricera 
pelicornis is sure to be found, and Badister 
bipustulatus by working near Stourton quarry, 
and such like places. Chlenius nigricornis is 
plentiful around Rabymere and Brooks, I do 
not ever remember finding it in Feb- 
ruary, and merely name it that someone 
alse may ; once its green bronze hairy coat 
is seen in the sunshine, it will long be 
remembered as ‘‘a thing of beauty.” 

The Neuropterist should now begin work 
for the season, in every brook and pond his 
game abounds, and is easy to collect. 
Cases of Stegopteyva and Phryganide are 
now to be got freely and the true Neuroptera 
are walking about, house and all, in the 
same places. All these may be bred at 
home in aquaria. The few experiments I 
have made quite satisfy me that we all have 
a fine mine of unworked ore here to begin 
upon, and I would remind any young 
friends that the ‘‘ early bird gets the most 
worms.” 
word for the Hemiptera, some of these 
singular and almost unknown (in their 


Whilst out let us give a good 


transformations) bugs of the field may be 
found now under dead leaves or stones, 
among moss, in gorze bushes, under bark, 
in fungi, anywhere—everywhere, most of 
them immature, some of them offensive to 
the olfactory nerves, some of them smell 
agreeably, some are without smell, some 
now look like beetles, which in the course of 
a few weeks will assume the peculiar form 
their 
About all we want information, facts, little 


of wing which gives them name. 
things collected together to enable some of 
the young men amongst ourselves to build 
a structure with which to do honour to this 
town, perhaps to our country. 

Now is the time for collecting the night 
feeding larve, just as the buds of the white 
thorn are swelling at the base of warm 
hedges in every sheltered corner, numerous 
larve may be found creeping out at dark, 
and through the night. As the month 
advances, they eat the buds, grow, and 
become more numerous, and may be seen 
spread all over the hedges on the highest 
and outermost twigs, as well as below. In 
this way many species which can rarely be 
got by any other means may be collected in 
plenty—thus, Noctua triangulum, which I 
have never seen at sugar, and only once or 
twice at flowers, Iand my friend Sergeant 
Johnson bred freely by picking our larvae 
from the hedges or cops in our lanes around 
Old Swan and Aigburth, and Mr. Wilkinson 
showed me many larve so collected around 
Fir Grove and Knotty Ash. 


(To be Continued). 


ORIGIN OF THE MINUTEST 
FORMS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


Continued from Page IT1I, 
fo) 


THE lecturer then said: For the observations 
to be of any use they must be continuous, in- 
terrupted observation is wor-e than useless 
because it is misleading, and as it might be 


| 


‘various transformations of 


would fuze into one: mass. 
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necessary to watch them for days, or perhaps 


weeks, the aid ofa second person would be 
necessary. He began, say at nine in the morn- 


ing, and, without ever taking his eyes from the 


microscope under which the animals were con- 
fined, by four in the afternoon he would begin 


to get fagged. So he got the assistance of 


Dr. Drysdale, of Liverpool, and by having a 


common bed, and a bell over it that could be 
rung from the microscope, they managed to 
relieve each other and thus eect a continuous 
observation. He then described at length the 
two particular 
kinds of monads which they had observed. 
These little animals were simple oval bodies 
with four whips at one end; they darted 
about with astonishing rapidity, but some 
times one would begin to divide, and in a very 
short time (about a minute) the division 
would be complete and there would be two 
animals instead of one. Another phase in 
their development was tliat two would come 
in contact and like two drops of quicksilver 
This would ina 
short time assume an oval form and remain 
quiet, then suddenly, as if cut with an in- 
visible knife, it would split in two, and im- 
nense quantities of little egg specks would 
ssue forth, from which other. perfect animals 
were developed. When 
discoveries he communicited with Professor 


he first made these 


quxley, and he had made caleulations which 
Showed that if we took a single monad and 
placed it under favouralie conditions, in three 
hots it would give rise to more progeny than 


there are at present people on the globe. 


Although the perfect animals may be killed 


papeiling, yet he had found that in the egg 


state some would develop after being subjected 
heat of 300 degrees Far. 
in every case life was only produced by 


He believed 


He had no fear of spon- 


the above 


is, an-> 
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the Reva) Wart. 
at Huddersteld 


and was the first of a eoure of six Gilchrist 


abstract, was delivered by 
Dallinger, of Liverpool, 


Science Lectures. About 800 people were 


present. 


LEPIDOPTERA IN 
FEBRUARY. 


THE useful papers we are now publishing, 
by Mr. C. S. Gregson, render it unnecessary 
for us to write at great length with reference 
to such of the species occurring each month 
as arenamed inthem. Some of our readers 
have thought we were not pursuing a wise 
course in taking our list from Mr. Merrin’s 
catalogue, but we are of opinion that most 
useful results will follow, as in the case of 
C. Chamomillg, where the notes sent us by 
various observers have quite settled the 


question of its non-occurrence at the end of 


the year. As yet the list isa very short one, 
only eleven species being given. Those 
emerging this month are :— 

ERIOGASTER © LANESTRIS. — The Small 


Eggar: This is an abundant insect where- 
ever it occurs, and is very generally dis- 
tributed throughout the country, though not 
common in Scotland. It is more generally 
obtained in the larva state, which are very 
conspicuous in hedges, as they are gregarious 
to the last, and spin a large web where they 
ced. The imago may sometimes be obtained 
on tree trunks, or palings near hedges. 

PRODROMARIA.—The Oak 
We are doubtful whether this 


species really emerges before March, and 


AMPHIDASIS 
Beauty : 


will defer what we have to say about it till 
that month. 
during this month we shall! be glad to know. 

Nyssia HispipArta.—The Small Brindled 


If any of our readers take it 


Beauty : This rather searce insect emerges 
during February, and continues out during 
March, and both sexes may be found on 
the trunks of oak trees in those places where 
it occurs. Itis widely spread, being recorded 
from both Hampshire and Yorkshire. 
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TEPHROSIA CREPUSCULARIA.— The En- 
grailed: A little confusion in the synonymy 
of this species and that next it in the genus, 
and their great similarity in appearance has 
led to considerable misunderstanding, which 
we will endeavour to explain. In Stainton’s 
Manual the species we have now under con- 
sideration is called Javicayvia. In Newman's 
British Moths it iscalledas here crepuscularia. 
The crepuscularia of Stainton being called 
biundularia in Newmar, who follows Doubles 
day. 
different enough, the present species being 


When seen together these moths are 


larger, browner, and the lines and marking 
It 
emerge earlier, March being the latest time 


much more distinct. is also said to 
given, while biundulavia does not appear till 
April is well in, or in the North not until 
May. 
tree trunks. Dr. Staudinger seems to doubt 
their specific distinctness, and we would be 


Both species may be taken freely on 


glad to have the opportunity of rearing this 
species from the egg. 


HyYBERNIA PROGEMMARIA.—The Dotted 
Border: In mild seasons this species is out 
at the beginning of the month, possibly even 
in January. The male comes to light, and 
flies freely along hedges, and sits on palings 
and tree trunks, where the female, with her 
funny-looking wings, may alsobe found. She 
is also easily beaten into an umbrella. It is 
very common all over. 


ANISOPTERYX ZEScULARIA.—The March 
Moth: This species sometimes appears to- 
wards the end of the month. It sits on 
palings and tree trunks, and may be at once 
recognised, not only by its shining appear- 
ance, but by the peculiar manner in which 
its wings overlap, forming a long triangle. 
The female is perfectly apterous, but is easily 
recognised by the tuft on the anal segment. 


T#NIOCAMPA INSTABLIS AND STABILIS.—- 
The Advanced Guard of this Sallow-loving 
Genus: We will reserve what we have to 
say about them till next month, when the 
whole of them will be on the wing. 


| 
| 


-with down from their own bodies. 


The other species now obtainable are 
either hybernated insects, or were given in 


last month’s list. 


NESTS AND EGGS OF OUR 
COMMON BIRDS. 


By S. L. Mosuey. 
“SWIMMING BIRDS. 


The Shieldrake breeds locally in some 


it used to breed on the island of 
They 


breed in the burrows on rabbit warrens ; they 


places : 
Walney, off the north Lancashire coast. 


enlarge the burrow, and place a lot of dry 
grass, sedges, &c., at the far end, and line it ~ 
The eggs 
are cream-color, and from ten to fourteen are 
The common Wild Duck, or Mallard, 


breeds generally in the vicinity of water, 


laid. 


placing its nest on some dry elevated tuft, but 
sometimes it is even placed high up in a tree, 
it is composed of-dry grass lined with down, 
The Eider 
Duck is only common on some of the islands 
off the Scottish coast. 


of seaweed and dry grass, lined with large 


and the eggs are greenish-white. 
The nest is composed 


quantities of down, the eggs are almost as 
large as those of the goose, and are of a pale 
green color. The common Guillemot breeds 
on some rocky parts of our coast, such as the 
Isle of Wight and Flamtro’ Head, at the 
latter place I have seen it in millions. A 
single egg is laid by each female bird on the 
bare rock, uot the slightest attempt is made 
to build any nest. The egg is so shaped that 
the wind cannot easily blow it off the ledge 
upon which it is laid, but it rolls round and 
ronud. The egg is very large for the size of 
the bird, and is very variable in color and 
markings. Some are white, spotted, blotched 
or streaked with black and brown ; others are 

bright green, blotched or streaked with black 
and brown ; more rarely the ground is dusky 
brown shaded and spotted with darker color ; 


the markings predominate mostly at the iarge — 


end. The Puftin breeds in the same rocks at 
Flambro’ Head, laying a single egg at the far 
end of some fissure, upon the bare rock or 
earth. In some places they breed in rabbit 
warrens, and have desperate fights with the 
rightful owners for the possession of the bur- 
rows. 
darker gray spots. 


The egg is grayish-white, with a few 
The Razorbill accompanies 
the two last at Flambro’ Head in equal num- 
bers, laying its egg, like them, on the bare 
rock. The egg is not so elongated as those of 


The 


ground color is always white, more or less 


the Guillemot, blunter at the small end, 


obseured by black and brown shades and 
‘blotches. Sometimes they are distinctly spot- 
ted with round black spots. 
and Shag breeds in several places around our 


The Cormorant 
coast. The nests are made of seaweed, and 
the eggs are pale greenish, covered with a 
softer white chalky substance, they are pro- 
‘portionately longer than most other eggs, and 
‘thickest about the middle, those of the Shag 
The 
Gannet breeds on Ailsa Craig, Bass Rock, St. 


‘are less than those of the Cormorant. 


Kilda, &. The nest is composed of sea- 
weed, and a single egg is laid, dirty white. 
The common Tern, or Sea Swallow, used to 
breed on Hornsey Mere, in Yorkshire, in large 
quantities, but I believe it has ceased to do so 
‘some years since ; it does, however, breed in 
several other places. It simply makes a 
ollow place in the sand, and places in it a 
bents, and lays three or four eges, of a 
enish or olive brown eclor, blotched and 
ded with different shades of brown. The 


EE! 
ick-headed Gull used to breed commonly, 
no doubt still does, at Pilling Moss, in 
h Lancashire, but the ground is pre- 
ved, aud permission has to be obtained 
ore you can get access, but when you do 
in you can hardly step without treading 
manest. The eggs are laid on the top of 
ift of grass or carex, and the eggs are olive 
wn, blotched with darker brown and blaek. 
e Kittiwake breeds commonly on the cliffs 

Flambro’ Head, and other places in the 
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north. A loose nest is made of seaweed and 


dry grass, and two eggs are laid, ashy gray, 
blotched with darker grey and brown. Three 
or four of the larger Gulls breed on our coast, 
but the eggs so nearly resemble each other 
that it would be useless to attempt to describe 
their differences to a beginner. They are best 
told by observing the birds. The Large 
Black-back is the largest Gull we have, and 
its name sufficiently describes it. The Lesser 
Black-back is similar, but smaller; and the 
All the 


eggs are olive brown, blotched with dark 


Herring Gull has a pale blue back. 


The Fulmar Petrel is a common bird 
The 


slight nests are placed on the face of the high 


brown. 


on St. Kilda, nowhere else in Britain. 


sea cliffs, and one egg is laid. which is white. 

We have now gone through all the birds 
which ean be said to be at all common in 
Britain, and we hope that our instructions 
will be found useful during the coming season 
to those young egg collectors, of which there 
are many in all parts of England. A collection 
of eggs is of no use whatever, unless you know 
the bird to which each egg belongs, Eggs 
incorrectly named are worse than no eggs at 
all, as such are misleading, and prevent you 
from discovering facts, which without them 
The past 
series of papers has been the merest cursory 


you would endeavour to work out. 


glance at the different common kinds—merely 
akey. We have not attempted to give any 
illustrations, as we thought it better to reserve 
these for the present, thinking they could 
be done better at some future time in a more 
extended and improved, and, perhaps, a sepa- 
rately published treatise. 


The common rat was not known in this 
country before 1736. itis generally thought 
it came from Hanover. Before its intro- 
duction into this country a smaller black 
rat existed, which is now very rare, being 
almost entirely exterminated by the present 


one. 
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Worse: 


HIGH OR LOW SETTING. 


iS we are probably addressing a 

number of young Lepidopterists, 
whose collections are yet to make, 
the: question of how they shall set 
their specimens is one of very con- 
siderable importance. Setting, of 
course, 1s a matter of taste, but taste 
is very much a matter of education, 
and we are apt to prefer what we 
have been accustomed to see. Nearly 
twenty years ago there was a long 
discussion in the pages of ‘ The 
Intelligencer” on the respective merits 
of the high and low style of setting 
in which, though all the argument 
appeared to be with those who advo- 
cated the high set, all the practice 
was with those who set low, and has 
continued to be so til] to-day. Itis 
true that twenty years ago many 
collectors, perhaps not the best or 
most careful, used simply to pin their 
Specimens on a piece of flat cork, and 
strap down the wings on the same 
level. This was the worst style of 
setting, and we have seen very few 
insects set in that way in recent 
‘years. The pin was only about an 
eighth of an inch below the body, 


| 


and the wing tips always came in 
the bottom of the 
cabinet drawer, 


contact with 
Besides from the 
mode of strapping down the wings 
necessarily assumed a hollow curye, 
which is certainly the least advan- 
tageous for displaying the beauties 
ofan insect. This method, however, 
has been so nearly abandoned that 
we need not dwell upon it. Insects 
are generally set now on boards, 
with a groove for the body, and a 
sloping surface for the wings, which 
is so rounded as to give them a 
very different from 
On 


the Continent they are set in a 


graceful curve, 
the hollow curve named above. 


similar way, but instead of the wings 
having a downward curve, they are 
There 
another great difference between the 
British and Continental collectors. 


set perfectly flat. is also 


The former use short pins, seldom 
more than an inch long, the latter 
use pins of nearly double the length. 
There are therefore two peints of 
considerable importance to consider. 
Flat or curved set, long or short 
pins. 


When an Entomologist has been 
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collecting for many years, has accu- 
mulated some thousands of specimens, 
and has his cabinet drawers made to 
suit the length of his pins, though he 
may be convinced the other plan has 
many advantages, he will be very 
loth to adopt it, because it would 
necessitate the re-setting of his entire 
collection, and possibly the purchase 
of new cabinets. <A beginner is 
much more advantageously placed, 
he has neither cabinets nor insects, 
nor has he even become so accus- 
tomed to one particular style, as to 
fancy that any other looks stiff, or 
unnatural. We purpose therefore, 
now before the collecting season 
begins, to say a few words in support 
of the Continental, or high flat set, 
in the hope that we may induce some 
of our readers to adopt that style 
that is followed by Lepidopterists all 
over the world, except in our own 


Island. 


The first thing to which we would 
call attention, is that in many of our 
collections the tips of the wings are 
in contact with the lining of the 
cabinet drawer, to the injury of the 
delicate fringes, and affording a con- 
venient road for mites. This is 
almost unavoidable with short pins 
when the wings are set with a down- 
ward curve. We have no special 
predeliction for the perfectly flat set, 
but if short pins are to be used, it is 
decidedly advantageous, as it will 
keep the wings well off the bottom of 
the cabinet drawers, and renderthem 


much less hable to the attacks of 
mites. If long pins be used, either 
the flat set or the curve may be 
adopted according to the taste of the 
collector, and even with short pins, 
if a very slight curve be given to the 
setting board, and the pin inserted 
so that there is as much of it below 
the body of the insect as above it, 
some of the advantages may still be 
gained. But there are other special 
advantages in the use of long pins. 
In a former article, we strongly 
advocated that every insect should 
have a small label on the pin, giving 
a brief history of the specimen, where 
and when obtained, &. With long 
pins, these labels, neatly written, 
would greatly enhance the practical 
value of the collection, as all par- 
ticulars would be readable without 
A doctor 
once recommended a patient to obtain 
a large vessel, to fill it with hot water, 


moving the specimens. 


to get into it, to rub himself all over 
with soap and: the hot water, and 
afterwards to rub himself dry with a 
coarse towel. The patient stared 
aghast, ‘‘ That,” said he, “is washing 
oneself.” ‘* Yes,” replied the doctor, 
“it is open to that objection.” The 
plan we advocate is open to the ob- 
jection that it would tend to make 
Entomologists instead of Collectors, 
and we fear the objection is a serious 
one. So many people are deterred 
at the idea of study. Insect collect- 
ing may do for amusement, but 


Entomology is a science, and they 
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only want a pleasant way of spending 
their leisure time. Very well. You 
would have all the pleasure just the 
same, and if by chance you found, 
as all who have tried have found, 
that there great additional 
pleasures in knowing as well ashaving, 


then that would surely be a gain. 


are 


Besides the practical advantages are 
great also. If your insects are set 
well up the pin, your collection will 
With 


low setting a specimen is almost 


be almost free from mites. 


destroyed before you observe the 
brown dust below it, that tells what is 
going on. You cannot see below the 
wings, and the accumulation must 
be great before it attracts your atten- 
tion. With high setting you would 
see the first speck. Besides this, if 
your drawers contained mites, and 
who will say they have none, they 
might wander about the bottom a 
long time before they found their 
way up the polished pin to the insect 
above, while with the low set, wing 
tips, legs, even the bodies of the 
Specimens are in contact with the 
drawer bottom, and the mite does 
not travel far before it finds some- 
thing to devour and destroy. Grease 
too is often communicated by con- 
tact, and though high setting would 
not prevent grease, it would often 
‘Save an insect from becoming greasy. 
Where very long pins are used, they 
can be removed from one place to 
another with a pair of suitable plyers, 
which would take hold of the pin 


| 


below the body of the insect, and 
remove it safely without risk of bend- 
ing the pin or damaging the insect. 
Whether then your aim is to be 
mere Collectors, or to be Entomolo- 
gists, let us advise those who are 
beginning to set their insects well up 
the pin. Use long pins if you like, 
you haye your drawers to obtain yet, 
and they will be as easily made deep 
enough for long pins as short ones. 
If you do not care for the very 


long pins in use abroad, let us 
strongly urge that you use such as 
will give you a clear half-inch of pin 
below the thorax, and set your wings 
so that there is no fear of their tip 


touching the drawer bottom. 


EXCHANGES, 


DupricaTEs.—T. Quercus, Filipendule, 
N. Rubi, Typica, Jacobee, Dispar, &c., 
eggs of Antiqua, and Dispar. Desiderata— 
Adippe, Comma, and most common moths 
and eggs.—H, M. Parish, Ashfield House, 
Taunton. 


DupLicaTES.—T. Quercus, Io, Atalanta, 


Euphrosyne, S$. Ligustri, Polychloros, 
Edusa, 
Antiqua ; also a quantity of pupe of Betu- 
laria and S. Populi, and Birds’ Skins.— 


R. Elkington, Coventry. 


Aprilina, Ocellatus, S. Populi, 


I want a few pupae of P. brassicae. I have 
many Duplicates to give in return.—-S. L, 


Mosley, Primrose Hill, Huddersfield. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. W. C., Bradford, and Others.—We shall 
be able to color the plates of British 
Butterflies at 2d. each. We think it 
better to charge a fair price and do them 
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well rather than cheap and indifferently. 


G. F. W., Birmingham.—We make no 
charge for the insertion of Exchanges. 


E. E. G., Brighton.—Could you favour us 
with either a better drawing or the loan 
of the specimen to figure ? 


O. A. W., Fdgbaston.—The small animals 
you name will be acari; but whether they 
came from the bran, or the lining of the 

They can be de- 

stroyed by any of the means used for kill- 


egg, we cannot Say. 


ing insects, but their eggs would remain. 
No doubt if the birds’ eggs are rinsed out 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate it 
would be a preservative from mites, but 
we could not recommend so deadly a 
poison to our younger readers. We have 
had eggs in our collection many years 
that have had no such preparation, and 
not one of them has ever been injured by 
If well washed out, and dried 
carefully, they will generally keep well, 


mites, 


unless, of course, they are placed among 
infected eggs. We will give an article at 
an early date on how to arrange eggs in 
We shall be glad to see the 


articles you name. 


the cabinet. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


S1r,—I have in my possession several 
curious specimens of Thrushes' eggs. I 
have two entirely without spots, and one 
with large dull light red blotches. One 
which I think most of, is streaked with long 
black streaks radiating from the base, and 
going in an irregular spiral. All of them I 
collected in Liverpool. I have also had an 
old and valuable collection of butterflies 
given me, among which are British speci- 
mens of the Camberwell beauty, purple 
Emperor, and large Copper; also a doubtful 
Apollo from the Island of Lewis.— Wishing 
you every success with your little Journal, 


which I am sure deserves, and ought to 


succeed, believe me, your well-wisher, 


E. G. DUFF. 
Beaufort House, Cheltenham, 
Jan. 23, 1880. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


HERMAPHRODITE O. ANnTIOA.—I have a 
very curious hermaphrodite Orgvia Antiqua ; 
it was bred by a friend of mine, Mr. Nor- 
man, who brought it tome alive. One side 
is male and the other female; when alive it 
ran about the box with the wing on the 
male side moving, trying to fly—Thomas 


Eedle. 


PARASITES ON V. URTIC2.—I notice in 
your last number a query as to V. urticz. 
I beg to state that, having bred that insect 
on several occasions, it has only fallen to 
my lot once to have a single pupa in which 
I might state that they 
were exceedingly small ; I did not count 
The 
pupa was literally riddled with holes.— 
T. W. Russell, 6, Leverton Street, Kentish 
Town. 


were ichneumous. 


them, but they were very numerous. 


PARASITES.—I have bred the following 
Ichneumons from butterfly larva :—Limneria 
albidens, from G. rhamni; Microgaster 
ovularum, from M. artemis ; Microgaster 
glomeratus, from P. brassicze. From Pupz: 
Anomalon Xanthopus, from P. Daplidice.— 
G. C. Bignall. 


ABRAXAS GROSSULARIATA. 


In our article ‘‘on forming a Collection of 
Lepidoptera’ on page 17, we referred to a 
certain species of which scarcely two speci- 
mens could be found alike. The insect 
named above is one of the most variable of 
our British species, and we propose now to 


make a few remarks upon it with regard to 
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the extent and manner of its variation, 
illustrated with figures which give a better 
idea than any number of words. Abraxas 
the 


represented in its normal form in Fic. 38. 


grossklariata, Gooseberry moth, is 


Fia., 38. 
The ground color of the wing is white. The 


The base of the fore wing is orange, with 
two rows of black spots, and there is an 
orange band beyond the middle, also witha 
The 


hind margin has also a row of similar black 


row of black spots on each side of it. 


spots, while others are dispersed is various 
parts of the wing. The hind wing has a 
row of black spots at the hind margin and 
another across the middle, and as in the 
forewings, various other spots in differen} 
Now it will be observed that there 
are but three colors, black, and 
and with the 


variations are produced. First, the black 


places. 
white, 
orange, these nearly all 
and orange marking become fewer, until the 
extreme form of the insect in this direction is 
marked in Fic. 39 which is perfectly im- 


PAG. 
maculate and retains but the faintest trace 


39- 


of the orange basal patch and central band. 
The black spots have even disappeared from 
the body. This beautiful specimen is in 
the rich collection of Mr. S. C. Gregson, 
of Liverpool, who has, perhaps, the greatest 
humber, and grandest varieties of this in- 


He 


has another equally clear of black marking, 


sect ever gathered into one cabinet. 


but with the orange band as usual, and this 
specimen has the veins and hind margin 
tinged with the same hue. The second 
style of variation is pre-shadowed by the in- 
crease in the orange markings just named. 
It is not easy to convey any idea of color in 
a wood-cut, but the orange scales. spread 
over the whole of both wings, while the 
usual band becomes of a much deeper hue. 
We know of no specimen that is entirely 
immaculate, and all suffused with orange, 
the black spots being always present in 
greater or less profusion, but so far as we 
have seen, the tendency appears to be that 
the deeper hues have most black, the paler 
The third way 


in which they vary is in the increase in the 


shades, fewer black spots. 


number of black spots, in the general suf- 
fusion of the wing with black scales, until 


in Fic. 40 


is reached 


the extreme limit 


FIG. 40. 
which is notan uncommon form. Besides 
these principal modes of variation there are 
In 


one of them the black spots, or other mark- 


one or two others of rarer occurence. 


lags appear to be but thinly scaled, giving 
thema leaden or transparent appearance ; a 
spotted specimen of this variety looks al- 
most asif it were greasy or semi-trans- 
parent. Another more interesting change 
appears to be a reversion to some older 
form, for we get the smoky or lavender hue 
of A ulmata, about which we shall have 
something to say on another occasion. 
Sometimes the orange band becomes paler, 
or yellower, but this may only be that the 


colored scales are fewer, for when the 
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orange spreads on the wing, the band, as 
as we have already said ‘becomes deeper in 
tone, and this ssems to bea sort of reverse 
action. Some very beautiful varieties occur 
by the coalescing of the black spots, which 
sometimes form bands, rays, or other 
pecularities, see Fic. 41, which is another of 


Pre, 4x. 


Mr. Gregson’s specimens. It often happens 
too that the marking are not uniform on 
each side, though this should rather be 
called an aberration than a variety. Our 
readers will naturally ask for the cause of 
of all this, but we cannot reply to the ques- 
tion. Mr. Gregson, who has perhaps been 
more successful in breeding varieties than 
any one else, keeps a colony of the insect 
in his garden, and whenever opportunity 
offers he introduces larve from other places. 
He attributes much of his success to this 
crossing or introduction of ‘‘ new blood,”’ 
and the pairing of specimens with pecu- 
liarities. Another successful breeder of 
varieties recommends that the larvz be fed 
with willow, currant, and black thorn, 
and the food frequently changed. Among 
other anomalies connected with this insect 
we may mention a variety of larve that is 
to be found in the neighbourhood of New- 
castle-on-Tyn2. The ordinary form of the 
larve is remarkable, for the colors of the 
imago being exactly the same, a fact of which 
we know no parallel. In the variety we 
name, the black markings increase in magni- 
tude until, in some specimens, no trace is 
left of either white or yellow. The writer 
selected some of the darkest of these larvze 
last year, and reared them separately, and 


from the imagines produced he obtained 


ova, and the young larve from them 
were all entirely black, without trace 


of any other color. They are now 
hybernating, and the final result shall be 
duly recorded. Specimensof the larva occur 
with the dark markings much decreased in 
size, and we have heard of one pure white, 
though we never saw one. It is remarkable 
that the dark larve, of which the writer has 
reared a large number, produce the most 
ordinary form of the insect, never going 
beyond the normal type, though rather dark 
specimens have been obtained, and they 
appear to be rather larger than usual. The 
darkest specimens of this variety of the larva, 
are so different looking, that no one 
could recognize them who only knew 
the type, and it is most extraordinary that 
only the ordinary form of imago is produced. 
The pupa of this insect is a remark- 
able departure from the usual color, being 
bright black with yellow rings. Altogether 
the species is deserving of closer study 
than it has yet obtained, its great abundance 
everywhere causing it to be a desiderata 
with none, hence it is neglected except by 
the few who do not care for the trouble of 
rearing a large number of specimens, for the 
chance of obtaining a good variety. 

We have heard .of a specimen entirely 
black, could any of our readers tell us if 
such a specimen is in existence. We never 


saw one darker than Fig. 4o. 


ORDERS OF INSECTS. 
Continued from page I10. . 
TRICHOPTERA. 

THe Trichoptera are included by some 
authors with the Neuroptera, but we gave 
last week the differences between them, 
which, in our opinion are amply sufficient 
for their separation. In fact there is little 
more than the superficial resemblance of 
the perfect insects to warrant their being 
placed together. The best known insects 
among the Trichoptera are the Caddis Flies 
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or Phryganide. The larve live in water, and 
which they 
reside. The cases are made of small stones, 
shells, bits of stick, grass, &c., fastened 
together with silk. 


construct curious cases in 


Each species has its 
own mode of constructing its case, one 
being made of one substance, and another 
of another, or where the same materials are 
used they are put together in a different 
manner: The bodied 
creatures, much prized by anglers as attrac- 
tive baits, and indeed they need the protec- 
tion of their cases to save them from their 
enemies. 


larve are soft 


When about to change to pupe 
they spin some silken threads across the 
opening of their case, to protect them when 
in this state, for the pupe are motionless 
and helpless. When ready for the final 
change the pupa bursts through these silken 
threads, and swims on the surface. When 
it meets with any stem of grass or other 
substance, to which it can attach itself, it 
splits down the back, as does the Dragon 
It has 
long antennz, four membranaceous wings, 


Fly, and the perfect insect appears. 


often having the fore wings colored much 
like a moth, but the membrane itself is 
colored, not as in Lepidoptera, where small 
At rest it 
sits with its hind wings folded longitudinaly 
beneath the fore wings, which meet over 


scales produce the markings. 


the back, forming a very sloping roof. 
They have mouths like those of Lepidoptera, 
long tubes for sucking liquids, but not for 
penetrating any integument, as in some 
insects. They resemble a moth when on 


the wing, and are frequently captured in 
mistake by beginners. They also come 


freely to sugar; and to light. 

The Ant Lions (Myrmilionide) in the 
perfect state much resemble Dragon Flies, 
but are very different in their earlier stages. 
Their habits are so curious that they have 
often been described in popular books. 
The larva is a curiously shaped creature, 
with slender legs, so constructed that it can 
only walk backwards, and that with great 
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difficulty, andno one toseeiisslow, awkward 
motions could imagine its proper food was 
It digs in dry 
sand a funnel shaped cavity, jerking the 
sand away with its head, and sits at the 


insects so active as ants. 


bottom patiently waiting for the luckless 
wanderer to fallin. If an insect gets over 
the edge, but is likely to escape the Ant 
Lion at the bottom jerks sand up, until it 
brings its prey within its reach. 

The beautiful Lace-wInGEpb FLIEs (Hem- 
We have 
already named their curious stalked eggs 
(p. 46). 
green, with golden eyes, and wings of the 


evobii) also belong to this order. 
The insects themselves are bright 


most delicate form. The larve feed on 
plant lice (Homoptera) whose juices they 
suck, and they clear away a large number 
of these pests in an incredibly short space 
of time. Lace-winged Flies have a very 
offensive odour, and the Ant Lion, just 


named, is said to smell like roses. 

The Scorpion Fires (Panorpate) are 
peculiar looking insects. The last joints of 
the abdomen resemble those of the Scor- 
pion, and they were formerly believed to be 
They slender 
bodies, and their wings, which are very 
narrow, are spotted and banded with black. 
Boreus hyemalis, mentioned by Mr. Dale 
(p. 91) as a January insect, belongs this 
group. 


flying Scorpions. have 


It is a very small species, and 
nearly apterous, and is often found jumping 
about on snow, like a black flea. It is an 


Alpine insect, though found in England. 


This order seems to be intermediate 
between the Neuropteva and Lepidoptera. 
Some of the species have knobbed antennz 
like butterflies, and the resemblance of the 
Caddis Flies to moths, has been already 
named. Our illustration Plate 1, Fig. 3 b, 
is a common kind, and may be found near 
any ditch or pond, and will serve to show 
the close similarity. 


Our next paper will be on that large and 
well-known group, Coleoptera or Beetles. 
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21st, 1880. Vous 


LARV. 

KE are now preparing the plates 

to illustrate the history of 
British Butterflies, which we intend 
to publish in these pages, and shall 
require the assistance of our readers, 
which, we are sure, will be cheerfully 
given. We should like, as far as 
possible, to take the figures from 
nature, and as we still require many 
larve for figuring we will, from time 
to time, durmg the season, state 
such as we are in want of, and give 
such imstructions as we are able 
where to look for them. When any 
are sent to us, if the senders will 
-enciose their marked list, we will 
make the best return in our power, 
and in cases of rare larve, they also 
will be returned, if desired. Many 
larve have been sent to us during 
the past season, and we may men- 
tion Mr. G. C. Bignell as rendering 
_yery material service. We shall not 
only mention Butterfly larve but 
those of Moths also, as it is probable 
We may need figures of these as well 
‘sometime, and had better secure 
them while we have the opportunity. 
We hope our friends will not forget 


| 
| 


also, that we intend to give figures 
should be 
thankful for the loan of specimens of 


of the parasites, and 


this class, whether from Butterflies 
or Moths. 
will be plentiful everywhere in woods 


In a few weeks larve 


and on grassy banks, and our young 
friends may find them quite easily by 
searching the grass after dark with a 
bulls-eye lantern. When these larve 
are found it will be better if each 
kind can be kept separate, as then in 
the case of any parasites appearing 
there is no doubt as to which kind of 
larve they came from. Mild warm 
nights after rain are the best nights 
for searching for larve; never go 
out when the wind is east, either to 
search for larve or moths. Among 
those which may be found during 
this month and the fore part of next 
we may mention the following as 
being among our wants and should 
any of our readers be fortunate 
enough to procure any of them we 
hope they will not forget to send us 
a specimen. 

L. megera—On grass in woods. 

X. hepatica—On grass and chick- 

weed in woods. 
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A. basilinea—On various low plants 
and corn ricks. - 
L. turca—On grass in woods, south 
of England. 
Li. straminea—On reeds at Hammer- 
smith. 
L. filigrammaria—On bilberry and 
sallow. 
L. cribrum—tIn dead thistle stems ; 
on Paley Heath, Hants, &c. 
Eges wanted of 
N. hispidaria. 
H. rupieapraria. 
H. leucophearia. 
A. Aiscularie. 


NOTICES. 


The Young Naturalist is published in 
time to reach subscribers by Saturday morning 
in each week. It may be had in the ordinary 
way through any Bookseller, or POST FREE 
as under :— . 

SrnetE Copius, 1¢d. each; 1s. 6d. per 
quarter ; 6s. per annum, THREE COPIES to 
one address 3d. ; 8s. 3d. per quarter; 13s. 
perannum. Those requiring the back num- 
bers will be charged 5s. 6d. for the first year, 
as the postage will be less now. 

Montuty Parrs, in Colored Wrapper, 
6d. each, 

Secretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters, &c., 


who will act as Agents will be supplied at 


9d. per dozen copies. 

Single subscribers who find it inconvenient 
to obtain the weekly issue through any Agent 
or Bookseller, can have them forwarded every 
four weeks for 1s. 1d., per Quarter; 4s. 4d., 
per Annum. 

Subscribers for one year in advance, will 
have the Special Plates beautifully colored by 
hand. 

Communications for insertion should reach 
us one week in advance. 


Orders or other communications must be 
sent to JouNn E. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, 
West Hartlepool; or to S. L. Mostzy, Prim- 
vose Hill, Huddersfield. Orders may also he 
sent to the printers or publishers. 


| 
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CAPTURES. 


I have got a splendid specimen of the 
Goosander, a male bird, shot near Bishop 
Auckland, last week. I have also obtained 
lately, from the mouth of the Tees, a pair of 
the Pomarine Skua and a pair of Richard- 
son’s Skua.—Thomas Hann, Byer’s Green, 


Durham. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
O. W., Birmingham.—Theare sixty British 

Butterflies universally admitted to be 
Three, P. Daplidice, A. Lathonia, 
and V. Antiopa, that occur so irregularly 


natives. 


that some think they are merely immi- 
grants,and oneC, Hippothe, now extinct. 
It is possible that we have two species 
under each of the names of C. Cassiope |) 
and C. Davus.. Your other two queries” | 
cannot be answered so exactly. There | 
are about 2000 species of British Moths, 
and nearly 400 Birds. 

GC.’ B., Plymouth andes, 209) tes 
Huddersfield,—Thanks for loan of Par- 
asites, figures of each will appear in their 
places on our plates of British Butterflies. 


THE EDEL-WEISS. 


By J. P-SOUTTER. 
Tus plant belongs the natural order Com- 
posite, which includes many well-known and § 
favourite lowers and weeds, as the dahlia, § 
dandelion and daisy. Its botanic name is 
Leontopodium alpinum (from Leon a lion, and 
poda a foot), from a fancied resemblance of 
Its 
common German name of Edelweiss, mean- 


the heads of flowers to a lion’s foot. 


ing nobly white, is given to it because of the 
beautifully white heads of flowers and the 
white silky hairiness of its leaves. It is a} 
perennial, growing from six to eight inches 
high, with oblong woolly-looking leaves 
and pale greenish yellow, rather con- 
spicuous fiowers, produced in a crowded 


head, surrounded by a star-like whorl of 


densely woolly floral leaves. It is a nat- 
ive of and entirely confined to the European 
Alps; and as its flowers are very lovely, 
and being of the nature of everlasting 
| flowers, preserving their beauty for an in- 
definite length of time, they are much sought 
after by tourists, it being considered fash- 
| ionable and an indubitable proof of having 
made the tour of the Alps to bring backa 
| sprig of the Edelweiss. So eagerly was it 
sought after, and so ruthlessly rooted up by 
thoughtless relic-hunters, that the Swiss 
‘Government, afraid of its complete exter- 
“mination, passed a law making it penal to 


root up a plant, but not preventing gather- 


‘ing the flowers. This act of paternal 
government will commend itself to all lovers 
of Nature’s beauty, for it were a shame and 
pity that this unique plant, which forms one 
of the choicest ornaments of the sublime 
- scenery of the Swiss Alps, should be entire- 
ly destroyed ; and one could wish that our 
own government could spare time to 
protect some of our rare ferns and flowers 
which are rapidly disappearing under the 
‘raids of thoughtless admirers or greedy cul- 
tivators. The Wild Fowl Preservation 
Act was a step in the right direetion, the 
effects of which are already becoming man- 
ifest, and whatever doubt there may be as 
‘to the increased number of wild birds, there 
can be no question as to the propriety of 
Conserving the growth of a few harmless 
| planis. So strongly did the course of the 
‘Swiss Government commend itself to other 
ountries, that the Austrian Alpine Club 
omptly passed a law, forbidding their 
mbers wearing a sprig of Edel-weiss in 
their hats, which had formerly been worn 
as a badge of membership. The most wan- 
on depredators were the Italian herd-boys, 
yho come up from the southern plains to 


feed their flocks on the Alps in summer, 


and who, encouraged by the ready sale of 
_ Edel-weiss to tourists, were rapidly 
ring it off from all the available spots, 
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but the legal repressive measures have 
stopped the traffic, and recent reports say 
it is in no danger of becoming extinct. In 
some cantons of Swizerland it is called the 
‘bridal flower,’’ because of the custom that 
when a young man was paying his ad- 
dresses to a young lady, and wanted ‘to 
know if his affections were reciprocated, he 
presented her with a spray of Edel-weiss, 
freshly gathered by himself—if the damsel 
accepted the flower, his hopes were assured, 
and thenceforth they were betrothed. As, 
like many rare Alpine plants, the Edel-weiss 
often grows in very inaccessible situations ; 
it is often to be gathered only at personal 
risk and daring. A very touching and 
plaintive Swiss ballad embodies the tale how 
a gallant young lover went to gather a bunch 
of Edel-weiss for his betrothed, and having 
secured the flowers, perished by a fall from 
the precipice, and was brought home to his 
sweetheart, longing and waiting for his 
coming,— 

‘From out the deathless snows and ice 

His fingers clasp the Edelweiss, 

As though he prized them more than all, 

And sought to spare them in his fall.” 


And that her heart broke at the sight. 


‘‘ Time speeds, and from the hamlet small 
It slowly winds that mourning train ; 
Two biers are borne in silent pain, 

Out where the night winds fall. 

And in one grave they side by side 

Are laid, the fair and gentle bride 

And her young lover. Not in vain; 
With him, she said, that she would go, 
And that he dared not answer ‘No.’”’ . 


Till quite recently the Edel-weiss resisted 
all the efforts of our floriculturists to ac- 
climatise it, mainiy from an attempt to 
transplant the roots. The difficulty has 
been overcome by raising it from seed. 
The catalogue of an eminent firm for this 
spring says the culture is easy. Any good 
garden soil, not too stiff, will be sufficient, 
and a good place freely exposed to the sun 
will suit it. A closely-allied and somewhat 
similar plant to the Edel-weiss is the lovely 
little Mountain-everlasting (Guaphalium dioi- 
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cam), which is common on all our dry up- 
land heathy moors—as in Teesdale, above 
High Force; The Shull, above Stanhope, 
&c. Itis easily recognised by the silky 
hairiness of its leaves, and the dry-looking 
white or pinkish heads of the flowers. The 
Edel-weiss has been accepted as the national 
emblematic flower of the Swiss Republic ; 
and awakens in the breast of the hardy 
mountaineer all the patriotic feelings and 
tender associations which cling to the 
thistle of the Scotchman, the shamrock of 
the Irishman, or the rose of the English- 
man, 


ORDERS OF INSECTS. 


Continued from Page I27. 


COLEOPTERA. 


We have now arrived at one of the more 
popular orders among collectors, the 
Coleoptera or Case-wings. These insects may 
be known from all others by the first pair 
of wings being hard horny cases covering 
and protecting from injury the more delicate, 
membranaceous hind wings. They vary 
much in shape, size, and every other detail, 
but the general character of all remains the 
same. The insects that most nearly 
resemble them are the bugs proper (Heter- 
optera), and the cockroaches (Orthoptera). 
From the former they may be known; rst, 
by the mouth, which in Heteroptera is a 
sucking tube, in (Coleoptera) jaws for biting. 
2nd, by the wing cases, which in Heteroptera 
are flat, and generally crossing at the tip 
which is transparent, while in Coleoptera the 
wing cases fit the shape of the body, and 
always meet in the middle without over- 
lapping. The difference between the 
Orthopteva and Coleoptera were given at page 
ror, and need not be repeated. The Cock- 
roach, so generally called a black beetle, 
has a flatter body than any beetle the same 
size. It is thus enabled to run under 


'skirtings or between boards. 


The earlier 
stages also differ; the larva and pupa of 
the Coleoptera being quite different to the 
perfect insect, which they closely resemble 
in the Ovthoptera. The larve of the 
Coleoptera have generally six legs, and the 
abdominal segment are often turned in as 
in some saw-flies. Some of them exist in 
this stage for a considerable period. The 
cockchafer is said to live three years in the 
larval state. The pupa is necromorphous, 
motionless, and helples, taking no food, but 
so far resembling the imago, that every 
organ can be traced, legs, antenne, &c., 
each enclosed in a separate sheath. 

It is impossible in a brief paper like this 
to give the merest outline of the various 
general or families in so extensive an order 
as this, of which, perhaps, more. than 
100,000 species are known. We will briefly 
refer to a few of the better known or more 
interesting groups, and perhaps may have 
an opportunity on some future occasion to 


enlarge upon the subject. 


The Tiger Beetle is one of the first to 
attract the notice of the Entomologist. The 
common Tiger Beetle (Cicendela Campestris) 
is abundant on every dry sunny bank. 
Preying on living insects, it runs swiftly, 
and flies off so suddenly on being disturbed 
that it is far from. easy to capture, and if 
taken by the hand will seize your flesh with 
its mandibles. Its bite, however, is quite 
harmless. In color it is a pretty green 
with golden spots. The iarva is said to dig 
a hole in the ground in which it lies in wait 
for its prey, for like the imago it devours 
living insects. 

The Sexton,or Burying Beetle(Neorophora) 
are not only interesting, but of great value 
to man, as scavengers of a peculiar type. 
The larve live upon the flesh of dead 
animals, and whenever the parents find 
the carcase of a bird or mammal, they com- 
Their mode of 


simple, and very 


mence at once to bury it. 
proceedure is very 
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effectual. Most of people must have ob- 
served how rare!y the body of any wild 
animal is found dead. These beetles are 
ever on the look out for anything of the 
kind, and soon gather in numbers where 
one is found. Getting below it, they remove 
a portion of the soil, forming a hollow into 
which it sinks; more soil is removed and 
the carcase sinks deeper, until in an 
incredibly short space of time, when the 
size and means of the workers are con- 
sidered, itis below the surface, and covered 
up out of sight. The female deposits 
her eggs in the buried body, which then 
serves for food to the larve. Wirby and 
Spence relate several cases where a great 
amount of work was done in an incredibly 
short space of time. In one instance a 
single beetle buried a mole in two days. 
The Cockchafer, already named, belongs 
_ to the family Scarabwa, which have stout, 
_ heavy bodies, and short, knobbed antennz. 
Perhaps this is the most interesting family, 
not only on account of the beauty of many 
of the species, but because it includes the 
The 
Rose Beetle (Cetonia aurata) is very beauti- 
It fre- 
ts frequents roses, devouring the petals, the 


Scavabeus of the ancient Egyptians. 
ful, being a golden green in color. 

\ larva feeding on rotten wood. In Russia, 
_ it is used, dried, and powdered, as a remedy 
_ for hydrophobia. In the same family are 
_ the Goliath Beetles, very large and rare, 
none of them, we believe, being European. 
| The well-known Stag Beetle (Leucanus 
cervus ) belongs this family. It is so called 
from the horny, antler-like projections of 
‘the mandibles in the male. Ferocious-look- 
ing as it is, - is an inoffensive creature, 
subsisting on honey, or juices of vegetables. 
T he larvee of the Stag Beetles are wood 
feeders, and have been named among other 
msects as being the Cossus of the Roman 


_ The Click Beetles ( Elateridg ) are curious 
from the manner in which they can jump 
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up when laid on their back. Their legs are so 
short that it would beimpossible for them to 
turn over were it not for this power of 
jumping, which is done by bending the body 
into an arch, and then suddenly straighten- 
ing it again producing a short rap, 
whence the name ‘‘click”’ or ‘‘snap”’ beetle. 
The thorax is lengthened, and fitted to a 
hollow on the under side of the abdomen, 
to erable it to spring with greater ease. 
Another curious family are the Bombar- 
dier * 
eje 


Beetles, so called from their power of 
‘ting, when pursued or annoyed, a pun- 
gent vapour that either alarms or stupifies 
their enemy, and assists them to escape. 

Water Beetles 
Hydrophilus  piceus 
favorite in aquaria. 


There are many well 


wer. naming. is a 
Unlike others of the 
lar xr water beetles it is strictly herbarious, 
preferring, we believe, the decaying leaves 
of the water plants. Dytiscus marginalis 
(F:c. 4, pl. 1) is commoner than this, but is 
a most voracious insect, and should never 
be introduced into an aquarium, though it 
is a very pretty object. (See paper by Mr. 
W .iker on breeding this insect.) 


ryt 


Phe ‘* Whirligig”’ Beetles are also well- 


known. They are sometimes called water 
cleaners, and it is amusing to watch their 
gyrations in some smooth corner of a pond. 
If a stone be thrown, they dive instantly, 
but only to return to the surface in a few 
minutes. 

The Weevils may readily be known by 
their long snouts. They are mostly of 
They 
are vegetable feeders, and the larve, which 


small size, some being very minute. 


feed on seeds or in plants, are among the 
most destructive inthe insect world. They 
do incredible damage to our cereals and 
grain crops. 

The Longhorns deserve more thana pass- 
ing notice, asthey areamong the most curious 
looking in the order. Some of them have 
antennz twice or three times as long as the 


body. The larvz are whitish, and livein the 
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wood of trees. Many of the species are 
imported in large numbers in this way, and 
in timber ports a great many species may 
be obtained that are not natives of the 
country, though some of them may perhaps 
establish themselves if they have the oppor- 
tunity. 

The Ladybirds must be the last group we 
name. They are, as the name (coccinella) 
implies, berry shaped, and are generally 
either red or yellow, with black spots. 
They are universal favourites with children, 
and many are the little rhymes they have 
about them. In their earlier stage they are 
very useful, as the larve live on the noxious 
plant lice. Unlike many beetles, which fly 
at dusk or after dark, we never saw the 
Ladybird take wing except in the bright 
sunshine. 

Space forbids further enlargement on 
this order, about which we could gossip 
for a long time. Our next paper will be on 
Hymenoptera, 


HOME MANAGEMENT OF 
THE PLUNGER BEETLE: 


(CERI ee apes Ee ete) 
By C. H. H. Walker, Liverpool. 


There are few insects which can be reared 
under the eyes of an observer better than 
the one forming the subject of this article. 
So common is it, that there is scarcely a 
pond or ditch untenanted by one or more 
during the summer months; and from their 
habit of coming frequently to the surface 
of the water for a fresh supply of air, they 
rarely escape detection by a passing Coleop- 
terist. Unlike the eggs of moths which are 
often deposited in clusters on the under side 
of leaves, those of the Dytiscus marginalis are 
dropped promiscuously here and there, and 
not affixed to any vegetable growth, so 
that, to obtain them is by no means easy of 


accomplishment. Therefore it is better to 


collect the insect in the larval state, fortun-_ 


ately no very difficult matter. The collector 
must proceed to some stagnant ditch or 
pond, armed with two or three wide- 
mouthed phials and a strong water-net. 
The net should then be dragged through the 
fresh-water weeds for a distance of two or 
three yards, and suddenly raised. Among 
the usual pond debris will frequently be 
found the larve of the Plunger Beetle in 


all stages of their existence. - It will easily 


Fic. 42, Larva of Plunger Beetle. 
be recognised by its cigar-shaped body, ofa 
blackish-brown colour, and by its extremely 
prominent and sickle-shaped jaws. Drop 
it into one of the phials, which has been 
previously half filled with water, together 
with a spray or two of weed. On no ac- 
count permit two or more to remain for any 
length of time in company, for such is their 
voracity, that they would not hesitate to 
devour one another ; therefore I should ad- 
vise the collector who has obtained more 
than one, to chose the healthiest-looking of 
the lot, and after setting the others at liberty 
(unless required for the purpose of dis- 
section,) to proceed homewards, first care- 
fully enveloping the bottle containing the 
cherished specimen ina black cloth, thereby 
shielding it from the hot rays of the summer 
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sun, and also from the eyes of the 
innumerable urchins who beset your path. 
Your next care will be to provide a suitable 
home for your larva, which is very simple 
in its arrangement. Procure a good sized 
jar; or, in lack of that article, a small pan 
mug. Place an ordinary white pudding 
basin at the bottom, and surround it outside 
with loose garden mould. Having thus ob- 
tained a water-tight cavity in the earth, 
strew a quantity of small pebbles at the 
bottom of the basin, and after laying a 
goodly-sized block of sandstone on these, 
whose top projects over the surface of the 
water, with which the basin must be filled 
up to the brim, your aquarium is complete. 
The addition of a few aqueous plants is of 
great service in keeping the water fresh. 
The larva may then be introduced into its 
improvised home, when, after a few pre- 
cursory rambles, it will remain motionless 
in its usual position ofrest, with its bi-caudal 
appendage spread flat upon the surface. 
It should be fed upon live worms or pieces 
of fresh beef, the former of which will be 


speedily left a mere empty skin, but the 


latter will be rejected after a while 
as a white mass, whence all. the 
nourishment has been extracted through 
the hollow jaws of the animal. Here let 


me give a word or two of caution to the 
novice. If he has any regard whatever for 
his fingers, he should present the food to 
the larva between the tongs of his tweezers, 
thereby saving the aforesaid members from 
being bitten by the insect, which is apt to 
mistake them for its prey. If the specimen 
be but young, let it be fed upon the beef or 
small portions, of worms, until it is about 

aninchlong. Then worms and an occa- 
‘ sional stickleback (the latter having been 
freshly killed) by way of variety may be 
_ added to its diet. Supposing it were cap- 
t tured in July, it will be full-grown in about 
eighteen days, and then will prepare for its 
3 important transformation. Fora short time 
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previous to this, all food will be rejected, 
and wher the time above specified has 
elapsed, it will leave the water and burrow 
into the earth surrounding the basin, where 
it will form a cocoon and change into the 
pupal state. As soon as the uneasiness which 
precedes its change exhibits itself, great 
care must be taken that the basin be kept 
well filled with water, in order that 
have as little trouble as possible in leaving 


it may 


that element. It will be four or five days 
The jar should 


now be completely covered with a wire 


before it becomes a pupa. 


gauze lid, in order to prevent the escape of 
the perfect insect, which, however, it will 
be unable to effect for two or more days 
If all has 
gone well, this change will take place about 


after its last metamorphosis. 


three weeks after its entrance into the pupal 
state. Fic. 4, Plate 1, gives an excellent 
representation of the male insect as it now 
appears. 

The place of the basin and earth is then 
supplied by a layer of pebbles spread over 
the bottom of the jar, and one or two rough 
stones projecting above the surface, in order 
that the insect may leave the water and 
justify its titleofanamphibian. The addition 
of a flat-topped stone is a most important 
item, for the insect takes great delight 
in temporarily deserting its fluid home and 
sitting high and dry on the top of a minia- 
ture isle. The gauze lid is still an indis- 
pensable requisite ; for it has also a habit 
of flying about at night, and will have no 
difficulty of making its escape if this pre- 
caution be not attended to. Its food must 
be of a precisely similar character to that 
before enumerated. 

With all proper care and attention, fresh 
water and abundant food, this highly 
interesting insect may be kept for a 
considerable length of time. 

A specimen reared by myself in this 
manner lived for nearly three years, and 


then met its death accidentally. 
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HOW TO BEGIN. 


aye of our critics points out that 
| while we have had abundance of 
atter suitable for those who have 
eun then Entomological studies, we 
ave as yet had nothing for those who 
are only ‘“‘going to begin.” There is 
no doubt the criticism is a just one, 
and we must at once descend into the 
‘lower deep,” for some at any rate 
of our readers are only going to begin 
this year. ‘“ First catch your hare ” 
said, as has been often quoted, a good 
lady, who was going to instruct how 
the hare was to be cooked, and this 
yery sensible advice is as necessary 
in forming a collection of insects, as 
To catch insects. 
You will find 
some instructions for making a net, 
in No. 7, Page 53, but we would ad- 
For 
will 


in anything else. 
you require a net. 


vise you to try and buy one. 
about four or five shillings you 
get a very good one, that with care 
will serve you a long time. If that 
is more than you can afford, you will 
be able to obtain acheaper article at 
Is. 6d. or 2s. each. Some collectors 
| when they capture insects, prefer to 
kill them at once, and for this pur- 
‘ 


pose, they carry a cyanide bottle 
which shall be described presently, 
or else they use the rougher, though 
more expeditious way of ‘* pinching” 
the insect on the thorax, below the 
insertion of the wings. Understand, 
however, we do not recommend this 
method, nor indeed do we often use 
the cyanide bottle or other means of 
jailing when collecting, but bring 
home nearly all our captures alive. 
Those who kill as they take, some- 
times pin them as they are intended 
to be pinned for the cabinet, others 
pin them through the side of the 
thorax, under the wings as described 
above. If you insert the pin as you 
intend it to remain, see that the head 
leans forward a little ; not too much, 
that is as awkward as leaning it 
back. 


enough at all events, to keep every 


Push it well through, far 


part of the insect clear of the bottoms 
of your cabinet drawers. But unless 
you are quite sure your insect is dead, 
they are better pinned through the 
side. If you prefer to bring home 
your game alive, procure a quantity 
of chip boxes, nested, that is, made 


to fit, one inside the other, when you 
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have an insect in your net, select a 
box of suitable size and get it over 
the insect. You can then in most 
cases examine your capture through 
your net, and if it is nothing you 
want, set it at liberty. If you have 
any doubt, or know you want it, you 
must then get the lid on without let- 
ting the insect loose in the net again. 
Very little practice will enable you 
to do this most expeditiously. Some 
species should never be boxed, as 
they are so restless that they destroy 
themselves. Most of the Bombycina 
and some few others are included. 
Butterflies may safely be boxed, as 
the comparitive darkness quietens 
them instantly. You will find it an 
advantage to leave your captures in 
the boxes till next morning. During 
the night some of them will deposit 
eggs on the sides or bottom. Some, 
such as Tragopogonis will glue them 
into the corners or any uneven place 
for concealment; others will deposit 
them in batches with greatregularity, 
some will attach them singly, while 
again, some, such as the Swifts, and 
Eubolia Cervinata will deposit them 
loosely. We shall have something 
to say about rearing insects from the 
egg on another occasion. 

The next thing to be done is to 
Various means of 
adopted. 


kill your insect. 
accomplishing this are 
Bruised laurel leaves are sometimes 
used, and they have the advantage of 
keeping the specimens moist and soft 
for afew days, but we have found 
insects left among bruised laurel were 


apt to mould, and it destroys the 
We have | 
used chlorform, benzoline, oxalic 
acid, and several other things, but 
have now settled to Cyanide of 
This is a dangerous 


color in green insects. 


Potassium. 
poison, and our younger readers will 
not be able to buy it themselves. 
They can, however, buy a killing 
bottle of some of the dealers who 
advertise on the last page; and this 
is safer than the Cyanide in crystal. 
A killmg bottle ig a wide-mouthed 
phial, with a closely fitting cork, 
some pieces of Cyanide are at the 
bottom, safely covered with plaster 
of paris, which is porous enough to 
let the poisonous fumes ascend, yet 
keeps the poison out of harms way, 
and as Cyanide of Potassium melts 
when exposed to the air, it also pre- 
serves it longer for use. Some of 
our readers may be able to make 
killing bottles for themselves. We 
have tried several times without 
success, for the plaster expands in 
setting and cracks the bottle, and 
we do not know how the dealers 
manage te avoid this. The insects 
are put into the killing bottle, and in 
a very few seconds succumb to the 
poisonous vapour. If they are put | 
in one at once they will die almost as ! 
they sit. If several are put in to- 
gether they will disturb one another, 
andfluttering about will do themselves | 
more or less damage. But we must | 
leave the subject till next week, when | 


we will speak of setting. 
To be continued 
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The Young Naturalist is published in 
time to reach subscribers by Saturday morning 
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Montuiy Parts, in Colored Wrapper, 


6d. each, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


_ On page 71 I noticed a remark about 
_ Swallows not building in chimneys, and I 


_ can give you a case that I know to be true. 
Last summer at a shooting box at Ham 
Street, near Ashford, Kent. In the Hall 
‘there was a very large chimney and I used 
to sit in a chair nearly every day and watch 
the swallows ascend and descend the chim- 
ney. I first noticed them sitting on the 
top of the chimney pots when out for a 
‘morning ramble.—E. Wolton, High School, 
Bishops Stortford, Herts. 


y SAPTURES. . 

_ Rare Birps.—It may interest some of the 
| readers of the Youna Nartvura.ist if I note 
a few rare birds I and my friend Mr. W. 
Lupton have shot during our rambles at 
Shegness. On the 17th of October, 1878 we 
shot ten Little Galls. On the 27th of Octo- 
’ ber, 1879 we went again and met with the 
fi lowing, besides many other commoner 
things, during our few days stay :—1 Long- 
eared Owl, 2 Short-eared Owls, Several Stone 
Chats and Snow Buntings, 2 Shore Larks, 1 
Plover, 3 Curlew Sandpipers, 1 Red- 
a ted Merganser, and 4 Little Gulls. Some 
the Snow Buntings were very light-colored. 
ave also four Hawfinches killed at Wake- 
1: three on the 28th of March, 1878 and 
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one on the 17th of December, in the same 


H. Lums, Wakefield. 


in to-night (Feb. 21) the 
first insects of the season, rupicapraria, and 


year.—G. 
My boys broughi 
progemmaria. It is unusually early for the 
latter species here, which did not appear last 
year till April. There are signs of a very 
the 
rapidly coming into bloom, and a few warm 
days will bring them all out. 


early Spring about here, willows are 
Banks with a 
Southern aspect are covered with Coltsfoot 
flowers, and everything is fully two months 
in advance of 1879.—JoHwn E. Rosson, 
Hartlepool. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. E. G., Brighton.—Thanks, we shall be 
glad to see it in June. It will be quite soon 
enough for us. 

Mrs. 
most probably to one of the Thorn moths, 


Hodges.—The eggs you send belong 


but it is difficult to say which in the egg 
state. We have found the larve of O. bid- 
entata feeding on various kinds of plants, 
including fir, ivy, &c. 


EXCHANGES. 


DupLicaTes.—Pupa of Piniperda and 
Piniaria. | Desiderata:—Dominula, Hera, 
Villica, Fuliginosa, and Nupta.—JosEPH 
CouULTHARD, Jun., 24, Lord Street, Carlisle. 

Dup icaTEs.— Sinapis, (Spring brood), 
Rhamui, Cardui, Tipuliformis, Filipendule, 
(bred), Chrysorrhea (bred), Omicrinaria, 
Certata, Sobrinata, Fasciaria (bred), Lacertula, 
Coryli, Chi, Tritici, Venosa, Subsequa, (very 
fair), Turea, Oleracea, &c., Desiderata :— 
Varieties. —JosEPH ANDERSON, Jr., Altre 
Villa, Chichester, Sussex. 


Ihave specimens of the following :—T, 


Quercus, Edusa Aprilina, 20, Atalanta, 
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Cardamines, Tilea, S. Populi, 8. Ligustri, 


Polychloros, pupe of Betularia, and a 
quantity of small birds in skins and mounted 
which IJ should be glad to exchange for any- 
thing useful, clothing prefered. —R. ELKING- 


TON, 90, Much Park Street, Coventry. 


SETTING LEPIDOPTERA. 


I am glad to find in the admirable paper on 


this subject in No. 16 of the ‘ Young 
Naturalist,” that high setting, and moder- 
ately long pins are advocated. I think the 


practice of high setting is becoming very 
general. One of the resident working-men 
collectors in the New Forest who used to 
set his insects low on the pins, upon my 
advice, four or five years ago, discarded the 
custom; and the last time I saw him, he 
informed me that he never ceased to be 
grateful for my suggestion, as almost all his 
customers refused to have insects that were 
not set high 

If I may add a few remarks, I should 
say, let the pins be tolerably stout, as well 
as long. I never could understand the 
supposed advantages—perhaps some one 
may kindly enlighten me—of the extreme 
pliability of entomological pins. It seems 
to me that they should be like needles, 
perfectly stiff and unyielding. Many a 
valuable insect has been destroyed by 
reason of this pliability of the entomological 
pin; for should there happen to be, as is 
often the case, a hard place in the cork, the 
pin immediately doubles up, and then 
freduently good bye to the specimen. Of 
course I do not mean to imply that common 
pins are preferable; they are too thick and 
clumsy ; but if the entomological pins could 
be similarly stiff and unbending, it would, 
to my mind, be supplying a great desid- 
eratum. 

Then my advice would be, never employ 
the forceps for removing insects. Fingers 
were made before forceps, and will prove 


far better for the purpose. If the pin be of 


_ will break off antenne and bodies. 


moderate length, there is no fear of rubbing 
the thorax. On the other hand, there is 
great fear that the ‘‘spring’’ of the forceps 


There is little chance that perfectly flat 
setting will find much favour with British 
lepidopterists, and so much the better, for 
the graceful curve given to our own 
specimens adds materially to their appear- 
ance, and moreover serves asa distinction 
between foreign examples—JOSEPH ANDER- 


SON, JR., Chichester. 


ORDERS OF INSECTS. 
Continued from Page 134. 


HYMENOPTERA. 


Tuis order is characterised by having four 
membranaceous wings, quite clear, and 
The mouth 
is a sucking tube, and the females are fur- 


unclothed with scales or hairs, 


nished with a weapon at the anus which is 
either used as a sting as in Bees, Wasps, &c., 
or as an ovipositor, as in Ichneumons, Gall- 
flies, &c. 
the back. Many members of the order are | 


In repose the wings lie flat on 


noticeable for the very slight connection 
between the abdomen and the thorax. It 
is an order that includes some species to | 
which a great amount of attention has been 
given by Naturalists. Bees and Ants cer- fF 
tainly have had-more than a fair share of 
notice. In consequence, a very great deal 
is known about them, while other species f 
have been neglected. Noinsects bestow so | 
much care on their young as do the} 
Hymenoptera, some of them requiring con- 
stant attention in their earlier stage, being 
unable, as most larvz do, to find food for 
The order has been divided 


Bees and Ants are among 


themselves. 
into two groups. 
the aculeate hymenoptera, while Sawflies, | 
Ichneumons, &c., are among the /fossorial 
hymenoptera. They might also be divided 
into two groups by the character of the 
weapon of the female, but these divisions 
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would not be quite the same, though most 
of the aculeate hymenoptera have stings, and 
most of the fossores have an ovipositor. 

The Sawflies (Tenthredinide) are so called 
from the saw-like weapon with which the 
female pierces the leaf or juicy shoot where 
she wishes to deposit her eggs, which are 
placed in the wound socreated. The larve 
are often taken by beginners for those of 
Lepidoptera, but they may always be known 
by the greater number of abdominal legs, or 
their entire want of them, some species 
having only the six pectoral, while those 
that are provided with legs on the abdominal 
segments have ten, twelve, or fourteen, as 
well as two anal legs. Some of the species 
emit, when disturbed, a watery fluid from 
the body, one of the best known Trichiosoma 
lucorum will do this more than once when 
handled. This common species is oftener 
taken by beginners than any other. Thelarva 
feedson hawthorn in July, is a whitish green, 
rather mealy looking, and, if the legs are not 
noticed, is very like a Lepidopterous larva. 
It spins a cocoon about the size and very 
like that of the small eggar (EF. lanestris), 
and one was sent us the other day evidently 
in the belief that it was the cocoon of a 
moth. In this cocoon the larva passes the 
winter, changing to a pupa about April. 
When it changes to pupa, it is quite different 
to the pupa of a moth, as every organ is 
enclosed in its separate sheath. There are 
many other well-known Sawflies. That 
frequenting the gooseberry is sadly too 
common. It is called Nematus grossularie, 
is bluish green in color, with black spots, 
not very unlike the larva of the V Moth 
Halia Wavaria. At its last moult it becomes 
all yellow. Many of the Sawflies are 
highly destructive insects. 

The Gallfles (Cywips) are little noticed in 
the perfect state, but the excrescences they 
cause on various plants and trees are well- 
known, The female has an ovipositor with 
which she penetrates the leaves or young 
shoots where she wishes to deposit her eggs. 


It is probable that she ejects with the egg 
some fluid that causes the juices of the 
plant to be diverted, as the galls in which 
the larve live, and which form their food, 
are purely vegetable in substance, and grow 
like the plant. Ink used to be made prin- 
cipally from an oak gall, formed by a cynips, 


the gall being very rich In tannin. Apples 


of Sodom 


‘- Dead sea fruits, that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips.”’ 


are also the production of a Gallfly (Cynips 
imsana). 

The larve of the genus Sirex, live in 
growing wood, and have very powerful 
mandibles. Some of the species are said 
to be able to perforate lead or similar sub- 
stances. The Giant Sirex (Sivex gagas) is not 
very uncommon, though generally met with 
singly in this country. It has rather a for- 
midable appearance, the ovipositor being so 
like a sting, There isa band of dull yellow 
below the thorax, and the anal segments 


are the same color. The wings expand © 


more than two inches, and the body without 
the ovipositor is more than an inch long. 

Theeggs of the ichneumons (ichneumonide ) 
are deposited in or upon the bodies of living 
insects generally in the larval state. It is 
not very easy to understand how they get 
at some of them, for larvze that live in the 
inside of plant stems, and are otherwise 
concealed do not escape theirattacks. Some 
of them have very long ovipositors, twice or 
three times the length of their bodies, 
wich are doubtless for inserting in stems, 
&c., where larve areconcealed, but we have 
very little idea how the operation is accom- 
plished. 

We cannot spare space to enter into any 
details about Bees and Ants, and therefore 
leave them for some future opportunity ; but 
there are some kinds of Bees about which 
less is known generallly than about the 
Hive Bee. We will therefore say a word 


or two about some of them. Of the 


Solitary Bees we may name the Mason . 


a 
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Bees which make a nest in the crevice of a 
wall, or similar site. The nest is com- 
posed of sand or earth, mixed with a 
glutinous secretion, or saliva; cells are 
formed in it, in each of which an egg is 
deposited, they are filled with honey, and 
closedup. The insect when ready to emerge 
bursts the wall to escape. Of very similar 
habits are the Carpenter Bees, only, instead 
of building cells of earth, they hollow out 
galleries in decaying wood, a work that 
sometimes occupies a long time. The 
bottom of the excavation is brought close 
to the outside of the wood, but not 
allowed to penetrate it. An egg is then 


deposited, and a quantity of honey 
provided. The cell is closed with a cover- 
ing of wood fibres aggiutinated together 
with saliva. On this another egg is placed, 
honey provided, and again it is closed in, 
and this operation is repeated till the 
is filled. The first laid egg 


produces the imago first, and it makes its 


gallery 

‘way out. The next penetrates the sawdust 
bottom of its cell, never the top, and so on 
until all have escaped by the hole made by 
the first. The Leaf-cutting Bees line their 
burrows with pieces cut from the leaves of 
various trees, which they bend and fix in 
such a way as to give considerable strength 


to the structure. All these die before their 


progeny appear. 

Wasps, like Humble Bees, only live 
together for the season. They do not 
secrete wax, but form a substance almost 
like tough paper. When winter approaches 
both males and workers die; only some of 
the females surviving to formed a new 
colony inthe spring. ‘The workers’ eggs 
are laid first, and till they arrive at 
maturity she has everything to do herself, 
but they propagate so quickly that a wasp’s 
nest at the close of a suitable season is 
reckoned to contain from 3000 to 4000 
workers, besides males and females. 

Many numbers of the Young Naturalist 
might be filled with interesting particulars 


of the insects composing this wonderful 
order, but we must pause here. 

Our next paper will be on Lepidopter,a 
and the closing one on Diptera. 


A PIECE OF LIMESTONE. 


Abstract of a lecture delivered by Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter, at Huddersfield, Feb. 11th, 
being the third of a course of Gilchrist 
Science Lectures. 

The lecturer commenced by stating that 
most of those present knew what a piece of 
limestone was, or a piece of chalk, or a 
piece of marble, but perhaps all would not 
know that these three substances were 
chemically the same, yet how different in 
general appearances. A piece of chalk is 
generally so soft that it could be taken 
between the hands and crushed to powder ; 
marble, on the other hand, is hard and | 
crystaline, and capable of taking a very 
high polish; limestone is intermediate 
between the two, in fact, some kinds of 
Derbyshire limestone are hard enough to 
take a polish, and are used for chimney 
pieces, and are called marbles. The lime- 
stone and the sandstone or millstone grit 
forms the basis upon which the coal 
measures rest, it is called carboneferous 
limestone, which means coal bearing, 
because the great coal beds rest upon it. 
Sometimes the limestone rises up into 
mountains, as in Derbyshire, and many 
other places, and we then call it mountain 
limestone. These three substances, lime- 
stone, chalk, and marble, areeach composed 
of exactly the same two substances—lime 
and carbonic acid. This carbonic acid is 
the gas which animals give off when they 
breathe, which is formed by the burning 
of gas, which raises dough, and which 
causes lemonade and drinks of that class to 
effervess. The way in which these drinks 
are generally made is from one of these 
three substances. 


put it into diluted acid of any kind, and 


Get some chalk, and 
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the result will be that the liquid will begin 
to ‘‘blubber.’"’ The acid liberates carbonic 
acid gas, which is one of the chief con- 
stituent parts of the three substances 
named. 

In the process of burning, or rather 
- roasting lime parts with its carbonic acid, 
and quick lime remains which is so valuable 
in building purposes. The formation of 
limestone rocks is very different from that 
of most other rocks. Sandstone, for in- 
stance, is the result of wear and tear of 
older sandstones, the rain and atmospheric 
influences, crumble away the rocks on the 
mountain side, and the debris is washed down 
to the river and carried on to lakes, and goes 
to form other rocks. The origin of lime- 
How then 


do those thick beds of limestone come, 


stone is entirely different. 


which, in some parts of England, are 1500 
feet thick ? 
ulation of rock come from ? 


Where does this vast accum- 
I have to 
place before you the assured conviction, 
now accepted by all geologists, that the 
carbonate of lime of which they are formed, 
the and 
deposited at the bottom by very minute 
animals. The results of the investigations 
of the ‘‘ Challenger "’ has shown that such 
a substance is now accumulating at the 
bottom of the Atlantic. These minute 
animals make their shells of this carbonate 
of lime which they derive from the sea, 
(see Y.N. p. 33) and when we let down the 
linewe come first to living animals, then to 


has been derived from sea, 


dead animals, and finally to a very fine 

mud, produced by the breaking up of these 
shells. These animals are very minute, yet 
I have no hesitation in saying that I believe 
there is more life in these Atlantic beds 
than there is im all the world beside. 
These little animals are not all that have 
produced limestones. In some tropical 
_countries there are what are known, as coral 
reefs, (see Y.N.p. 44) which are made of the 
same kind of substance—carbonate of lime, 
and we have in the neighbourhood of Bristol, 
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limestones which unquestionably have been 
coral reefs. What relation does the mar- 
ble bear to limestone? We have ample 
proof that it is volcanic agency which oblit- 
erates all the former characters of limestone 
and changes it into marble. Many beds or 
limestone show no traces of its organic 
origin, while others are completely com- 
posed of fossils, and these latter could not 
have been formed by the wearing down of 
In the 


Scotland is a great platform of limestone, 


older limestone rocks. centre of 


the edges of which have been contorted by 
In the centre of this bed 
the organic origin is plainly visible, but 


volcanic action. 


around the edges no fossils exist, and the 
character is entirely changed. In Russia, 
where the country is almost a dead level, 
and where the ground has not been up and 
down like our corner of Europe, the organic 
characters of the limestones are well pre- 
served. The lecturer then had thrown 
upon the screen beautiful photographs of 
the different kinds of animals the shells or 
skeletons of which goes to constitute lime- 
stone. He referred to the pleasures a 
He had met 


with men who were closely imprisoned ina 


study of nature gave to men. 


shop from morning till night, yet some of 
these, when a spare hour or two presented 
itself, would take their hammer and ramble 
out to some neighbouring quarry, and these 
men found the utmost delight in these ram- 
bles. When he was cn a collecting excursion 
at Redcar, he used to see the visitors come 
there, many of them withno apparent pur- 
pose, and he used to get one or two together 
and talk to them about some natural object, 
and he found that such a course was often 
very instrumental in setting them out on an 
That was 
just the purpose these Gilchrist Lectures 


enquiry on their own account. 


were intended for, they wished to stir up an 
enquiring spirit in natural history ; and he 
believed that people who were once engraft- 
ed into such studies never forsook them 
altogether. 
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SALLOW BLOSSOM. 
X MONG the signs of early spring, 
one of the most noticeable is the 
appearance of the Catkins of the 
Willows, and they are one of the most 
welcome to the young Entomologist. 


‘The order Salicinew includes both 
Poplars and Willows. Our native 
Poplars are not very common. The 


White or Grey Poplar, the Black Pop- 
lar, and the Aspen being all that are 
Of Willows 
there are many more, and an intermin- 
able number of varieties. The Salicinew 


re-ognised as British. 


are what are called diwcious plants, 
which means that one produces stamens, 
es ae ; 

and another pistils, these being the seed 


‘producing organs. The plants with 
pis us bearing seed after they have 
been fertilized by pollen from the 
stwmens of another. Most of plants 
Trave both these organs in the same 
{ ower, some have them on different 
flowers, but on the same stem, others, 
s the willows, have the flowers of one 
ree, producing one organ, and the 
ther organ produced on another tree. 
This has doubtless led to the innumer- 
able varieties of the willows, which 
ender their study so difficult, for 


insects carrying the pollen from one 
tree to another will, as readily as not, 
convey it to one of a different species, 
and thus we have in nature, the very 
means in active operation, by which 
gardeners produce many of their new 
forms. But this tendency of the 
Willows to make new varieties is not 
the only reason why thei study is 
difficult. 


leaves, and it is necessary that both 


The flowers come before the 


should be examined, to be properly 
understood. ‘The Botanist, he ever so 
experienced, cannot always tell from 
an examination of one only what the 
species is, and it is necessary, net only 
to have both, but to be quite sure that 
both To 


ensure certainty in this respect the 


are from the same tree. 


best way is to affix a small label to the 
tree, bearing a number or other mark, 
and to attach a similarly marked ticket 
to the flowering specimen taken. Then 
you can go back to the tree, take a 
specimen in leaf or fruit, and by refer- 
ring to your tickets, know that you 
have got it correctly. Young Botanists 
must be on the look out now for speci- 
mens of Willows in flower, and if they 
would take this trouble they would soon 
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find that their herbarium contained 
specimens of Willows that would be of 
service to them in understanding the 
genus. If they think the trouble too 
much, they will find they have a lot of 
dried specimens of little use, if any, 
from want of proper authentication. 
Specimens of one Willow, showing 


both kinds of flowers, the fruit, and the | 


leaves from both trees, are of more 


value than half a hundred specimens | 
| with a westerly, or south-westerly wind, 


collected at random. 

We have already said the Young 
Entomologist welcomes the appearance 
of Willow, or Sallow Blossom. 
the flowers be fertilized, it is necessary 
that the pollen be carried from one to 
another, and as they grow on different 
trees, insects are needed to carry it. 
Wherever this obtains, the flowers are 
attractive to insects, which. flock to 
them to imbibe the honey. In pressing 
against the flower for this purpose, the 
pollen adheres to some portion of the 
insect, generally about the head, where 
it is most hkely to be brushed against 
the stigma, and left there when the 
insect flies to another tree. 

Entomologists take advantage of this 
attractiveness of Sallow Blossom, and 
the earliest captures of Noctue are 
generally made here. Not only do the 
hibernating species 
fiowers, but the all 
emerge in March, and may all be had 
at their early floral banquet. That the 
early bird catches the worm, is as true 
Go 
as soon as the flowers are fairly out, 
but many people imagine that the time 


frequent 
Teniocampe 


in Entomology as in other things. 


That | 


these | 
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has come, before it is so. The first. 
appearance silky bud, often | 
gathered as “palms.” ‘This is the 
flower, it it true, but the pollen is not 
ready yet, and therefore the honey is 
When these silky 


is a 


not ready either. 


_ buds begin to have a yellower appear- 


ance (we want to avoid the technical 
terms for the benefit of our younger 
readers) then the flower is really in © 


bloom, and on a warm damp night, 


you may fill your boxes quickly at a 
favourable place. They may be boxed 
off the flowers, taken with the net, or 
after a time shaken off into a short 
umbrella held below, for honey exer- 
cises a stupifying influence over moths, 
and, like many a human being, they 
continue to imbibe till they fall in- 
toxicated, and reap the frequent reward 
of intemperance, imprisonment and 


death. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 


PARASITES.—I have bred the following 
Parasites, which are now in my collection :— 


from Trichossoma 


Ceyptus migrate ] 
lucorium. 


Hemiteles /Estinalis j) 
Pimpla tucionellz ) 


Elamus flabellatus j from Pysche opacella. 


| Echinomyia grossa, from Bombyx rubi. 


Melopius dentalis, from Bombyx trifolii. 
Casinaria orbitalis, from Zygzena trifolii. 
Ophion luteum, from Cerura vinula. 
Anomalon tenuicorne, from Diloba czruleoce- 
phala. 

Pimpla graminellz, from Odontia dentalis. 
Hoplismenus from Lyczena 
agestis. 

I am rather surprised at not having either 
seen or heard of any moths being about in 


perniciosus, 
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January. C. Brumata will stand twelve degrees | | Joy of my childhood, 
of frost. I suppose H, rupicapraia cannot stand | | Meadow or wildwood, 


nearly so much.—C. W. Dae, GLANVILLEs | 
Wootton, Feb. 27th. 


Come with me mother, at once, come away. 


ae 


TO CORRESPONDENTS | LEPIDOPTERA IN MARCH. 


J. W. E., Liverpool. —Thanks for your paper | THE Lepidoptera emerging this month are 
on the Cheshire Sandhills. It is the very | much more numerous than in last, and we must 
thing we want, and shall appear on the con- 
clusion of “‘ Collecting at Hartlepool.’ We 
shall be glad of similar papers from other 
localities, they are a great help to beginners. 
C. S. G., Liverpool.—Received too late for 


this week: shall appear in our next. 


not waste space in introductory remarks. For 
those emerging last month that are still on the 


wing, see page 117. 


| ENDROMIS VERSICOLORA. *--The Kentish Glory 
| may be found in a few Birch woods in this and 
| the following month. ‘The male, which is very 


strong on the wing, flies in the middle of the 


day. The female may be found sitting on the 


THE FIRST DAISY. | birch stems. It is widely distributed, and col- 


lectors in any place, where there is abundance 
By John E. Robson. 


of birch iv the woods, will do well to be on the 
Out by the woodside, to-day, mother, look-out. 
I found a white flow’r near the well ; 

I fain would have brought it away, mother, 
But feared to have broken the spell. 
Spring time is coming, 

Bees will be humming, 

Birds will besinging, and flowers blooming gay ; 
Winter is going, 

Now do more snowing, 

Keeping one gloomily housed all the day. 


SELENIA ILLUNARIA.—The Early Thorn ap- 
pear at the end of the month or the beginning 
of April, and is common in most of places. In 
Merrin’s list £, illustraria is named as occuring 
this month, but we have no doubt it is a mis- 
print for the present species. 

BIsTON HIRTARIA.—The Brindled Beauty is 
most abundant about the metropolis, where it 
may be taken in large numbers in the tree 
The flow’r had a centre of gold, mother, trunks. 
With white petals blushing with red, 
Iwatched the young biossom unfold, mother, 
And thought, could it speak, ‘twould have 

Spring time is coming, ‘said, 
Bees will be humming, 
Tam their harbinger, welcome my birth; 
Winter is gone now, 
Though I’m alone now, 
‘ 90n will my sister stars gladden the earth. 


AMPHIDASYS PRODROMARIA.* — The Oak 
Beauty. We expressed a doubt last month as 
to the appearance of this species before March. 
Mr. Thomas Foster, of Selby, writes: ‘I 
think you were justified in raising a doubt 
about A. prodromaria appearing in February. I 
have taken it here every year, and in looking 
over my records of 17 years work I never found 
it to be out in that month. My earliest date 
being March 7, 1869, their most regular appear- 
ance being from March 20th to 30th. Of 
course they might be a little earlier further 
south. [ look upon 1869 as a very exceptional 
year, as I never found them before the 20th, 
either before or since.” It may be found at 
rest on trees, oftenest oak and birch. 


Dh come then with me to the wood, mother, 
And see the first daisy I've found ; 

I'd like you to tell me if you could, mother, 
‘How such gems spring out of the ground. 
Spring time is coming, 

Bees will be humming, 

will be dancing and singing all day ; 


ey 
ts 
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LARENTIA MULTISTRIGARIA.—This abund- 
ant species may be met with wherever the food 
plant (Galium verum) grows. It sits on 
palings, generally very near the bottom, often 
concealed by the grass, &e. 


EUPETHECIA ABBREVIATA.* —The first of 
the numerous tribe of pugs. It is not an un- 
common species, and may be found at rest on 
oaks, or on the wing in their vicinity. 

LOBOPHORA LOBULATA.*—The Early Tooth- 
striped is recorded in Merrin for March. It 
may have occurred at the end of the month in 
warm seasons, and should be looked for this 
We 
have always found it in woods, sitting on tree 


year, though it is scarcely due till April. 


trunks in the day time, and very ready to take 

wing on the approach of the collector. 
ANTICLEA BADIATA. —This pretty species may 

be found on palings or tree trunks, or flying by 


hedges, &c., at night. It is very common. 


ANTICLEA DERIVATA.*—Searcer than the 


last, but occurring in similar places. It is not 
out till April, so far as we know, but it may 
appear in March in early years, or in the south. 
To our taste it is still prettier than Badiata. 

PHIBALAPTERY POLYGRAMMATA.* — This 
searce and local species is very little known. 
It has been taken at Bristol and Cambridge, 
and is said to frequent damp meadows. It 
should be looked for at the end of the month, 
or early in April. 

PETASIA NUBECULOSA. *—This large and rare 
insect has only occurred at Rannoch in Perth- 
shire, where it appears about the end of this 
month. 

NoroDONTA CA: MELITA. *—The Scarce Prom- 
mintisfoundin Birch woods in March and April. 
It is rather a rare species, but where it occurs 
it sits on Birch trunks, or may be taken at 


Sallows. It is saia to fly in the sunshine. 


CYMATOPHORA RIDENS. *—The Frosted Green. 
This insect is recorded for March in Merrin’s, but 
we think it will seldom be found before April is 
well in. The larva feeds on oax, and the imago 
may be found at rest on the same tree. 

LEUCANIA LITHARGYRIA Is in Merrin’s list, 


but we think itis an error. It is a very common 
insect in July, the larva feeding up in April 
and May. 
in the Autumn, the imago might appear now, 
but we never heard of such a thing, and shall 
be glad of our readers’ experience on the point. 
Mr. Merrin suggests that it hibernates, but we 
cannot think so: we take the larve full-fed in 


If it were possible for it to feed up 


March and April. 

XYLOMYGES CONSPICILLARIS* May sometimes 
appear at the end of (iis month, but it is rare 
in Britain, an l we have no personal knowledge 
of it. 

TRACHEA PiNIPERDA.*—The Pine Beauty 
may be found in fir woods, on the trunks of the 


Stainton says April; Newman, May. 


trees. Though so conspicuous an insect in the 
cabinet it is very dificult to distinguish when 
at rest in the rough bark of the fir. ct may 
also be taken at Sallow bloom near fir woods. 
THNIOCAMPA LEUCOGRAPHA,* 
Rusricosa, INsTABILIs, OPIMa, POpULRETI,* 
YRACTILIS,* Miniosa,* MuNDA,* 


GOTHICA, 


STABLILIS, * 
Crupa,* are all to be taken freely at Sallow 
bloom. We have also taken most of them at 
light, and op polings. The young collector 


will never forget his first night at the Sailows. 
VALERIA OLEAGINA.*—This beautiful insect 
has apparently not been taken since 1803, but 
there is no reason to doubt its occurrence then. 
Many species that have even been erased from 
our lists, have turned up again. Our younz 
readers in Wales, or the neighbourin =: conntiss, 
should be on the look out for it this month ani 
next. In general appearance it is very like 
Mamestra persicuria, but is dark green insteal 
of black, and the hind wing is whiter, except at 
the hind margin. The white spot, so con- 
spicuous in M persicarie, is even larger ia V. 
oleagind. 
XYLOCAMPA LITHoRizA.*—-The Hariy Gray 
may be looked for, on tree trauks or. palings, 
or on stone walls, at the sud of this month 
It also comes to Sallow bloom, and is very 
generally distiibuted through the country. 
CUCULLIA CHAMOMILILE. * — The Camomile 


Shark has already been suificiently referred to, see 
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pages 7, 60, and 76. It is rather smaller and 


darker than the common shark. 


VW 


BrEPHES PARTHENIAS* AND NOTHA.* — The 
Orange Underwings fly in the bright sunshine 
in woods. Parthenias feeds on birch, notha on 
aspen, &c., and the imagos may be looked for 
when these grow freely. Neither species is very 
common, but they have both been taken in ten 
- or twelve different counties in England —nct, so 
far as we know, in either Scotland or Iveland. 

These conclude our list of newly emerged 
“species A large number of hibernate insects 
»may be found, among the rarest of which we 

may name D. rwhigines*, atsullow, and D. teinpli 
take 


worn Nocfue at Sallows, shonld carfally pre- 


‘under stones, or at light. Those who 
serve the females, and they will be very likely 
to obtain eggs. We should be obliged for a few 
eggs of any of those species marked thus * 

Mr. Gregson’s paper next week will cover the 
other species to be met with this month. 


‘LIFE IN THE EARLY AGES 
OF THE EARTH. 


‘Abstract of a lecture delivered at Hudders- 
field, Feb. 25, by Prof. Williamson, President 
ofthe Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union : being the 
fourth of a course of Gilchrist Science 
Lectures. 


The crust of the globe is made up of a series 
of beds, or strata of rocks, which, if the whole 
series could be found together at one place, 
would represent a thickness of about ten miles. 
Under ali this is granite, which, in ail prob- 
ability, was once in a state of fluidity, and 
that fluidity was caused by the intensity of 
the heat of the mass. If we take anything 
which is fluid, and cause it to spin round, we 
find that it not only assumes the shape oi a 
sphere, but one like our globe, rather flattened 
at the poies ; there is therefore no very strong 
Objection to the theory that this globe was 
once in a fluid state from intense heat, and 


then no life could possibly exist upon it. After 
a while it began to cool, and when the surface 
began to cool it began to contract like the 
When it contracted 
certain points which were weaker than others 


rim upon a cart wheel. 


would give way, and allow the softer interior 
As soon as it 
cooled water would begin to settle upon the 


to be squeezed through it. 


surface, and as soon as water settled, there 
would be currents, because the water would 
not be alt of the same temperature, and 
wherever one portion was hotter than another 
the hot water would rise to the surface, and 
the cooler water settle to the lower parts. 
As soon as currents were set up they would 
begin to file, or wear down, the surface over 
which they flowed, and hold the material in 
suspension, and carry it to some quiet pool, 
and there deposit it at the bottom, and thus 
would be formed the first traces of strata. 
This would go on for millions piled upon 
millions of years, until we get the various 
strata which we find at the present day. In 
these strata we trace of what the life of by- 
gone ages were, and my object to-night is to 
give you some idea of the earlier stages of 
that life. 


granite is what is knowa as the Laurentian 


The first Series of rocks above ‘the 


rocks, so called because they are best de- 
veloped about the river St, Laurence, in 
America, where they attain a thickness of 
their 


chrystaline, but they contain an object which 


30,000 feet, construction is chiefly 
has been cailed Eozosn, which means the 
dawn of life. Dr. Carpenter and others, who 
have paid great attention to this object, tell 
us that it is organic, and if so, and I see no 
reason to doubt it, it is tse first traces of lite 
which we find in the history of the world. 
Evolutionists tell us that when life first begun 
it was in a very rudimentary state, and that 
forms and types kept on multiplying and pro- 
geressing until we have the vast variety of 
forms which at present exist, and it is only by 
turning our attention to the rocks, and ex- 
amining their organic remains, that we can 


form any idea as to the truth of these theories. 
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I must not withold from you the fact, however, 
that some able men incline to the belief that 
this object is not organic, but I have ex- 
amined a large number-of specimens myself, 
and am of opinion that it belongs to the 
organic world. After this we pass through 
rocks thirty or forty feet thick in which there 
are no traces of organic remains, no fossils 
exist, or at least none have been found, but 
we must not conclude from that, that there 
never were any, for all traces of them might 
have been obliterated by the intense heat to 
which they have been exposed, just the same 
asin marble, which is but one form of lime- 
stone; but all traces of fossils has been lost 
by the volcanic heat to which it has been 
exposed. We next come to a class of rocks 
called the Cambrian formation. If you go to 
Dublin, near the mouth of the river, you will 
find these rocks there containing fossils like 


Figs. 43 and 44. The general idea is that 


OLDHAMIA RADIANS, AND ANTIQUA. 


these are Corallines. When you visit the sea 
coast you will find among the red and green 
seaweed something which looks somewhat 
like a seaweed, but it is more the color of the 
sand, and very brittle when dry. It is known 
as ‘‘sea mat.’’ This is a coralline, and if you 
examine it with a glass you will find that it is 
covered with innumerable little pockets, and 
in each one of these pockets lived a little 
animal. If these fossils were true corallines, 
they are higher in their organisaton than 
either the Lozoon or the Foraminifera. Some, 
however, incline to the belief that they were 
seaweeds, and I must point out to you one 


fact. Plants have the power of feeding on 


mineral and gaseous substances, but animals 
have not this power, they are dependant upon 
plants for their support, so that plants must 
have existed before animals, as animals could 
not exist before plants. In this Cambrian 
series we find the first traces of plant life in 
the form of seaweed. The reason that sea 
plants rather than land plants should appear 
first is rational, as all the earlier animal life 
was marine. Associated with these seaweeds 
we find shells something like a cockle, but 
yet very different from a cockle in their in- 
ternal structure. Herein these ancient rocks 
we find a small shell called Lingula, and it is 
very curious that this little shell should have 
gone on from the time these rocks were de- 
posited, through millions of years, till now 
perpetuating almost identically the same form, 
for the Lingula of our present seas are almost 
indistinguishable from those we find fossilised 
in the Cambrian rocks, save only that the 
point of our present ones is drawn out into a 
long point. This is one of the anomalies we 
meet with in geology, which the theory of 
evolution has not yet explained. Herein the 
lower Cambrian we just meet with sponges, 
star fishes, and sea worms. In the upper 
part of the Cambrian series we meet with the 
remains of certain animals, something allied 
to the king crab of the present day, but, as 
Hamlet is made to say of his father’s ghost, 
they ‘‘come in such a questionable shape’”’ 
that we scarcely know what they are, but we 
call them Trvilobites, and have settled down to 
the idea that they were crustaceans. We 


| find these animals in all points up to the coal 


measures, and it seems that these were the 
ancestors of the present king crab, which sup- 
position is strengthened by the fact that while 
the king crab is very different in its adult 
state, it is very similar to the Trilobite in its 
young state. Certain forms of shellfish like 
our cockle and mussel now make their appear- 
ance. We now cross the boundry line into 
another system of rocks called the Silurian 
rocks, and there find a still further change in 
the animal life; those animals to which I 
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have called your attention rapidly increase, 
and there is in every direction a multiplication 
of forms and types. 
is a general pattern; take, for instance, a star 
fish as a type, and we find that it has a body 
centre with radiating arms, yet we find large 


What I mean by a type 


centres with small arms, small centres with 
long arms, and every conceivable modification, 
but all keeping to the general pattern—that we 


call a type. Here we begin to find animals like | 


star-fishes set upon long stalks; these are 
called Encrinites, and we have now living star- 
fishes, which, in their young state, are fixed 
as the Encrinites 
these rocks, and we next come to a kind of 
fossils known as Graptolites; their name is 
derived from a Greek word : grapho, I write, 
from their resemblance to the shape of a quill 


were. Corals abound in 


pen. There is some dispute as to what these 
really were, but there is little doubt that they 
were a kind of Coralline. We next find the 
remains of Foramifera. The shell-fish increase, 
and we now find shells ten or twelve feet 
long, and these shells were embedded in 
the body of a kind of cuttle-fish which 
must have been a tremendous size. 
the upper Silurian we find animals some- 
thing like our crabs and lobsters which 
were seven feet long. Here we find the first 
trace of fishes, but in these early ages only 
two types existed. One type was called ganoid 
fishes ; they had peculiar hard, thick scales ; 
a few of this kind of fishes exist at present in 


In 


the Nile and Mississippi rivers, but they are 
rare. The other type was allied to our 
resent sharks, which stand at the head of 
fish organisation. This is another anomaly 
hich the theory of evolution has to explain, 
the most perfect kind of fishes came first, and 
e have to pass through millions of ages 
Before 


fore we come to our present kinds. 
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we leave the Silurian rocks we meet with 
another animal, which, in outward appear- 
ances, resembles the Trilobites, and it was at 
first thought to be one, but it was afterwards 
found to be a true fish. It is not well to trust 
too much to outword appearances; I need 
not remind you in how many phases of social 
life it is dangerous to trust too much to out- 
ward appearances. In the selection of a wife 
a young man will pass by the plain maiden, 
busy in the usefulness of life, he does not go 
below the surface and see the brains that 


underlie that plain face, he trusts too much to 


| outward appearances, and gets a painted doll, 


OS 


while the prudent man coming after takes the 
one he has left, and gets the prize. I have 


shown you anomalies which seem to go 
against the theory of evolution, and geology 
furnishes many such anomalies; yet on the 
whole there is exhibited a steady rise and 
the 


When we leave those rocks of which 


steady progress from lowest to the 
highest. 
I have been speaking, we pass through rocks 
remarkable for the preponderance of fishes, 
after which we get land plants and land 
animals, some of such magnitude that the 
largest of the present day sinks into insig- 
We 
then come to types more nearly resembling 


nificance when compared with them. 


those of the present day, until at last we come 
to the crowning act of allman. I am not 
going to raise the question whether man isa 
special creation, or whether he is a developed 
monkey, for that is, as yet, an undetermined 
point ; and for myself I care not which way 
it turns, I am prepared to follow nature if we 
can only make out what she says, but I may 
throw out a hint to the young men here, and 
that is, that I hope they will try and show to 
the 
monkeys. 


world that they are men, and not 


AQUARIUM 


ft. by 14 in, and 18 in. high, in 


Mooruovssr, Perseverance Street, Primrose Hill, Huddersfield. 


FOR SALB, 


good condition. Price 12s.—Epwarp 
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56, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


Supphes Entomologists with every requisite :—Steel Knuc ee Net, 4/6. Self-acting 
Umbrella Net, 7/6. Ladies’ Umbrella Net, 5/7 Wire Ring Net, with Brass Serew, 2/- Pocket 
Folding Net, four Brass Joints, 4/6. Balloon Net, 20 by 18, for veating, 6/- Telescope Nets, 
6/-, 8/6, 10/ 6. Self-acting Swe eeping Net, 8/- The New Beating Tray for Collecting Larve, 
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ing Bottle, charged ready for use, 1/-, 1/3, and 1/6. A large assortinent of British Insects kept 
in stock. Gener of every decane made to order ; estimates given, New Price Lists sent 
on receipt of stamp. All orders, when accompanied by Post Office Orders, will receive imme- 

(uate attention. Post Office Orders to be made payable at Brompton Road, 8. W. 


Entomological Cabinets, from Twelve Shillings to Forty Guineas, kept 
in Stock. Show Rooms for Cabinets. 
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REARING LARVZ. 


S the season is now at hand when 

larve begin to be easily found, it 
be well to say a few words to 
beginners on rearing insects from their 
earlier stages. Not that we wish yet 
0 give very elaborate instructions, 
which are perhaps more likely to dis- 
ourage than to help. Nor do we want 
o begin so low down, as rearing trom 
the egg, which perhaps rather 
lifficult to commence with. We want 
merely to give a few hints on rearing 
such species as are easily managed, so 
that beginners may succeed on their 
irst attempt, and instead of being dis- 
souraged by failure, will be disposed 
from having succeeded so well, to try 
again. 


is 


One of the easiest larve to rear is 
thatofthe Drinker ( Odonestis potatoria ). 
They have passed the winter as young 
yee, and may now be found on every 
hedge bank, among the coarse grass 
zrowing about the roots of the bushes. 
[It is now about an inch long, is dark 
at ish grey, with a yellow line on each 
side of the back, and white tufts with 
yellow streaks alony the spiracles. It 
aas a pointed tuft of hair, standing 
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Won: tf. 


straight up on the last segment, and 
another on the second. It feeds at 
night, but may easily be seen during 
the day, stretched at length along a 
A few 
of these may be reared in any sort of 


grass stem, or on a low twig. 


a box—a chip hat box is as good as 
anything. They need asupply of fresh 
coarse grass every evening, and if you 
slightly sprinkle it with water occasion- 
ally you may see the caterpillar suck 
up a drop, or ‘drink,’ from which 
habit it has got both its names. 
By May the full fed, 
and it will then be over two inches 
long, and stout in proportion, still re- 
Tt will then 
on the side of the box, or on a stout 
stem of grass spin a shuttle-shaped 
cocoon, rather tough, and well matted 
together; in which it changes to a 
rather lively black pupa. 


larva is 


taining the same colors. 


In about a 
month the perfect insect emerges. 
The sexes differ considerably in size 
and general appearance, while each 
sex also differs much in color and size. 
They sit with the wings very much 
sloped, and altogether, though very 
common, it is an interesting species for 
a beginner to practice on, and being 
very hardy, it will be his own fault if 
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he fails in rearing the greater number 
of his larve. 

Another very easily managed larva 
is the Common Tiger (Arectia caja), 
the ‘‘woolly bear” of children, who 
sometimes throw one over their leit 
shoulder, and, ‘‘ wish a wish,” which is 
certain to be obtained if no one else 
finds the same ‘‘ woolly bear,” and so 
spoils the charm. This larva is most 
abundant amony nettles, though it will 
eat almost anything. It has long silky 
black hairs, with white ends, browner 
on the sides, and a blue spot at each 
spiracle. Like the Drinker it has hiber- 
nated as a young larva, and comes out 
with the first sunny days of spring. 
It may be fed as easily in the same 
sort of box, and will eat almost any- 
thing, though it will not take kindly to 
grass. When it approaches maturity 
it must be differently treated, for if 
kept in a hat box, it will spin a cocoon 


in the angle between the side and the | 


lid, and will therefore be disturbed 
when the top is taken off, but if you 
turn the box upside down, so that it 
may open without the cocoons being 
broken when you give them fresh food, 
it will do well. Its cocoon is not so 
regularly shaped as that of the Drinker, 
is pale bluish grey in color, and of a 
looser texture, it is also intermixed with 
the long hairs which it bites out while 
spinning, seemingly to strengthen the 
structure. 
very common, is one of the most gaily 


The perfect insect, though 


colored of our British Lepidoptera, and 
from the fact of it being a very variable 
species it is one that is always worth 
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feeding, for the novice is as likely to 
rear a good variety as the more ex- 
perienced collector, and if he has not 
arrived at that stage, when varieties 
ave much prized, he will always find 
Eutomologists who will give him a 
good exchange for them. 

A few words as to feeding larve. 4. 
caja Will eat almost anything, as will 
many other species. 0. potatoria will 
onlyeat grass, and would prefer death, 
to trymg any other food. Now the 
beginner, when he obtains some larvee 
that he does not know must first try 
to find out what they feed on. Be 
careful then to notice the plant on 
which your larva was sitting when you 
found it. If on a dead stem, or under 
a stone, get a bit of every plant near, 
you 


and the larva will soon show 


which it prefers. Some plants are 
special favorites, a large number of 
species will eat nettle, groundsel, haw- 
thorn, willow, &c.; very many noctue 
will eat lettuce, while most of the 
geometers will eat knot grass, (polygo- 
num aviculure) especially if given to 
them when they first hatch—many 
noctue will eat this also in confine- 
ment, though few seem to take it when 
at large, and as it grows freely on every 
lane, &c., itis a valuable food for un- 
known larve. Some use lettuce freely 
for feeding purposes, but the writer's 
experience of this plant is such that he 
does not recommend it, except for 
occasional use, when nothing else is 
convenient. Larve fed exclusively on 


lettuce and on some other similar 


plants, have a tendeney to become. 
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flaccid and watery, and often die in a 
The utter 


ignorance displayed in Entomological 


soft and spongy condition. 


subjects by people otherwise well in- 
We 


have seen an imago of Arctia Caja 


formed is somewhat astonishing. 


imprisoned with a cabbage leaf! and a 
larva of the same species under a glass, 
Even 


seem to 


with a supply of brown sugar! 
insect collectors sometimes 
think that it is stupidity on the part of 
the larve not to take what is provided 


for them ; but whether it is stupidity | 
or not, on the part of the larva, it | 


certainly is stupidity on the part of the 
collector not to give them what they 
will eat; and a little care at the outset 
will make all easy enough as you go on. 


NOTICES. 


The Young Naturalist is published in 
time to reach subscribers by Saturday morning 
in each week. It may be had in the ordinary 
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NOTES, CAPTURES, &¢. 


A day or two ago my father had brought to 
stuff a common barn fowl of the game breed 
which was originally a cock, but has now 
quite assumed a hen’s plumage. A few weeks 
before this a hen was brought which had 
assumed a cock’s plumage, and, moreover had 
its death.—S. L. 


learned to crow before 


Mostey, March 3rd, 1880. 


EXCHANGES. 
Duplicates :—Helice, Haworthii, Albulalis, 


Quercifolia, Furva, Promissa, males and 
females. Desiderata:—Very numerous, also 


a few large, showy insects for casing.—J. 
OVENDEN, Frindsbury Road, Strood, Kent. 
Duplicates distribution :—Brassicae, 
Napi. Edusa, Cardui, Janira, 
Tithonus, Agestis, Alexis, Adonis, Filipendulz, 
Auriflua, Hirtaria, Grossulariata,, Dilutata, 


for 
Atalanta, 


Didymata, Vulgata, Montantata, Fluctuata, 
Stabilis, Cruda, 
Send box and return postage to A. 


Bilineata, Mensuraria, 
Typica. 
H. SHEPHaARD, 4, Cathcart Street, Kentish 
Town, London, 

Duplicates :—Good T. Quercus, Spadicea, 
Flavocincta, Filipendule, C. Nigrum, N. 
Rubi, Maura, &c. 
Females of Hybernia, and pupe of Hawk 
Moths,—H. M. Parisu, Ashfield House, 


Taunton, 


Desiderata :—Piniperda, 
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ORDERS OF INSECTS. 
Continued from page 142. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 


THE order Lepidoptera includes the most 
beautiful of all insects. It is characterised 
by having four membranaceous wings, nearly 
always clothed with variously colored scales, 
The 
It is 
generally divided into two sections, Butter- 
flies and Moths, the former having clubbed 
antennze are called Rhopalocera, the latter 
having antenne of various forms are called 


arranged in most exquisite patterns, 
mouth is a tube for honey sucking. 


Heterocera. In Britain we have but few 
Butterflies, sixty-four being all that have any 
pretensions to being truly native. In Europe 
nearly four hundred are found, but it is in 
warm countries, especially in tropical America, 
that this group attains its greatest magnitude, 
whether we refer to the number of species or 
their marvellous beauty. The great Bird- 
winged Butterflies (Ornithoptera) of Southern 
India, and the 


among the largest known insects, some of 


Malay Archipelago, and 


them measuring a foot across the expanded 
wings. These are perhaps exceeded in beauty, 
lf not in size, by the splendid South American 
genera, Morpho and Calligo, but go where we 
will, beautiful butterflies may be found, and 
no words could possibly convey an idea of 
As 
about to commence a series of articles on our 


their coloring and markings. we are 
British species, we make no reference to them 
here. 

The Hetevocera are divided into several 
groups, of which we may name the principal. 
The Hawk Moths (Sphingina) are generally 
stout bodied insects with rather pointed 
wings, often gaily colored. Most of them fly 
at twilight, or in the early morning, and they 
are wonderfully quick on the wing, and most 
difficult to take when flying. They suck the 
nectar from the calyx of a flower without 


‘horn, on the anal segment. 
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alighting, and when seen in the act, resemble, 
from the quick motion of the wings, a moving 
shadow rather than a stout bodied insect. 
Most of the larve have a small projection, or 
Some of them 
have the power of withdrawing the head 
within the next segments. 
of this group live in the inside of various 
plants and trees, and the wings of the imagos ~ 
are very thinly scaled, hence they are popu- — 
larly called Clear-wings. | 
glossa) so closely resembles a Humming Bird 
when on the wing, that they are not only 
called ‘‘Humming-bird Hawks,” but they 
have been mistaken for the bird when on the 
wing, by those who were familiar with Hum- 


One genus (Macro- 


ming-birds in their native country. 

The Bombycina is the group that includes 
the principal of the silk producing insects. 
No British species spins a silk that is avail- 
able for manufacturing purposes, but many of 
them make cocoons of considerable interest 
to the Entomologist. That of the Oak eggar 
is so hard, that it is not easily cut with a 
knife, yet the soft and tender insect manages 
to break through without difficulty. The 
Emperor Moth spins a pear-shaped cocoon, | 
open at the small end, and makes a sort of i 
trap door inside that effectually keeps out | 
insect enemies, while it allows the moth to 
escape easily. 

The Noctuina is a large group, mostly of | , 
dull colored | 
about 300 British species. 


which are rarely bright hued. Nearly all |, 


the species fly at dusk, and being particularly | } 
partial to sweets, collectors have learned to | » 
In spring they are taken |; 


take them freely. 
abundantly at Sallow bloom, in autumn at 
Ivy flowers, and during the summer months 
they may be had at many different flowers, 
ragwort being a special favorite after it comes 
into bloom. The larve of this group are 
mostly of very retiring habits, the bulk of 
them feeding only at night, and concealing 


The larvze of some 


insects, of which there are i 
A few of them } + 
have brightly cclored hind wings, but in |) 
repose these are covered by the fore wings, Hs 


; rest. 
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themselves through the day. 

The Geometrina are so called from a pecu- 
liarity in the larvz, which generally have only 
ten legs, causing them in walking to bring up 
the anal segments to those bearing the true 
legs, thus causing the body to hump; the 
entire process bearing a supposed resem- 
blance to the operation of measuring the 
surface over which they are travelling. Many 
of the larve have a strong resemblance to a 
twig of the plant on which they feed, and 
they have a habit of stretching out when not 
feeding, holding to their place only by the 
last two pair of fore legs, and thus increasing 
the protective resemblance of their markings 
by the attitude they assume. 
mostly slender bodied, with rather ample 


The insects are 


| wings, which they extend out flat when at 
If disturbed, or in walking, they raise 
them over their backs like a butterfly at rest, 

The Pyralidina are sometimes divided into 
more than one group. 
heterogenous, when all in one. 


They are rather 
Some of them 
seem closely allied to the Noctuina, others to 
the Geometrina, while some genera are very 
_ distinct. 
_ grassy places, and folding their rather ample 


The Crambites are insects living in 


wings in such a manner, that the novice is 
surprised to see the slender looking moth, 
with scarcely any wings visible. look so large 
when flying. Living among grass this pecu- 
\liarity must be a great protection to them. 
The Galleridg are noticeable from the larve 
feeding on honey in beehives, or the nests of 
humble bees. The Eudorea in the same divi- 
sion of the group, are, when at rest, like a 
wedge, or a long narrow triangle. They are 
all much alike, and several new species have 
been detected recently. In another portion 
of the group (Hydvocampidz) we find aquatic 
larve, living under water, either in a case 
filled with air, or breathing by means of 
branchiz. | 

The Tortricina are small moths, but a very 
distinct group. The larve have always 16 
legs, and feed in concealment, rolling or fold- 
‘ng up the leaf of their food plant, drawing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
{ 


together the terminal shoot, or living in the 
stems or roots. The perfect insects generally 
have a very truncate appearance, the fore- 
wings of some species being as blunt as ifa 
piece had actually been cut off. They are 
generally dull colored, though some are 
brighter. The Green Tortrix (T. vividana) 
which is sometimes very destructive to oaks, 
is bright green, without markings. O. literana. 
another widely distributed species, is pale 
green with black spots, many species are 
yellow and orange, but dull hues mostly 
prevail. 

The Tineina are all small species. and the 
group includes the very tiniest of the order. 
The clothes 


species belong this division, but many of 


moths, and other destructive 


them are comparatively harmless. The larve 
of some make a long narrow mine underneath 
the skin of a leaf, living thus in concealment. 
Others make a blotch on the leaf, leaving the 
upper skin almost like a blister. Some 
species make a case like that of the caddis 
fly, and. live within it, others, as Tinea tapet- 
zella, form a gallery in the substance they are 
devouring. One of the commonest house 
moths is Endvomis fenestrella, which may be 
found in all its stages all the year round. 
The larva is not very choice in its food, and 
the insect is almost as abundant out of doors. 
The genus Hyponomeuta has gregarious larve, 
which also spin a cocoon, and we have seen a 
mass of the cocoons of the Spindle Ermine 
H. Evonymellus that contained many hundreds 
of pupa. 

The Plume moths (Pterophorina) are peculiar 
from the hind wing being divided into three 
distinct feathers, while the forewing is more 
P. pentadaclylus the white 
plume is, when well set, a beautiful object, 


or less deeply cleft. 


being pure white, and each division of the wings 
The larva feeds 
on convolvolus, and the species is generally 


having very long fringes. 
common. The last group is called Alucitina, 
and only one species occurs in Britain, Alucita 
polydactyla, the twenty plume moth. Each 
wing is divided into six distinct plumes, so 
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that it seems to have twelve feathers on each 
side. The larva feeds on honeysuckle, and 
the insect may be frequently met with in out- 
houses, or even in houses, where it comes to 
hybernate. There are only nine European 


“species of this group. 


———— 


LARVE. 


On page 129 we called attention to some larve 
we required for figuring, but as February has 
passed very cold and unfavourable for en- 
tomological collecting, our readers will have 
had little chance of getting any of those we 
named. Now isthe time for some others which 
we should like to see in addition to those referred 
to before, such as :-—ZL. pudorina, impura, and 
pallens, L. testacea, A. unanimts, R. tenebrosa, 
(", alstnis, 1. interjecta, subsequa, and janthina, 
all of which should be looked for on grass and 
other low plants after dark. 
readers who live near Lyndhurt or other places 
where 2. plumaria is taken could perhaps 
obtain for us a larva of that species by sweeping 
clover and other low plants which grow upon 
heaths. 


ever be at rest : it is an invaluable instrument 


The sweeping net should now scarcely 


for obtaining all kinds of larve which feed upon 
&e., 
to and fro among grass or any other herbage 


low plants, and is used by sweeping 
when the larve uj on it fall into the bag of the 
net which is made of calico so as not to tear. 

There are also three of the plume moths now 
feeding in the larva state, one P. trigonodactylus 
inside the stem of coltsfoot flowers, and two 
ROO yy 
In return we think we might 


upon golden tephrodaetylus, and 
osteodactylus. 
safely promise larvee of S. belyiaria, and imagos 
or eggs of C. flavicornis and L. multestrigaria 
should any of our readers require them. 
We do not apologise for taking up space in 
our limited pages as above, for, though we are 
asking for what we want ourselves,we really 
need these larvie for the benefit of our readers 
in course of time, and the instructions where 
and how to obtain them will be of service to 


all. 


Those of our | 


ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


FOR BEGINNERS. 
By C. S. Greason, Liverpool. 


MARCH. 


FEBRUARY has nearly gone, and in con- 
sequence of the continued frosty nights. little 
can have been done in this part of the 
country by our young friends, but do not let 
them be disheartened by that circumstance, 
but rather let them say ‘‘ now is the winter 
of our discontent made glorious summer” as. 
they buckle on their armour (satchels), and 
off to the woods and waste places, bounding 
lightly on the way under the impression that 
they have two months work to do during 
March, for the extreme cold of February has 
not killed any larve or pupe, but only retarded 
their appearance, so we need not fret because. 
one month seems to be lost to us, but we must 
rather resolve to make up for what time 
appears to have been lost: I say appears, 
because if | commence at once we shall still 
be quite in time for the February species, 
only we must begin at once, or the apparent 
loss of opportunity to obtain them this season 
will be real. As we may now have all the 


February insects to capture and set, to which 


we may now expect the vernal Orthoside, and # 


the hybernating species of the genus Vanessa, | 
Gonipteryx rhamni will show itseif in pretty 
good condition on fine days near where the’ 


buck thorn grows, Pievis vape, the small® 


white, and P, vapi the green-veined white, 
will also be out if the days are warm. Selene 
ilunaria the Early Thorn may be met with in 
old lanes on warm evenings towards the end! 
of the month. Nyssia zonavria may be found 
on the ground at New Brighton sandhills. 
Search in the little valleys and hollows where 
the dwarf sallows grow. They may also be 
met with on the Crosby sandhills, near Little 
Brighton, where I ‘‘transplanted”’ them some 
time ago, and they have increased pro- 


digiously. Whilst among the sallows look 


HOt 
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about for the larva of Bombyx quercus, B. 

irifolii, and B. rubi, the first among dead 
sallow leaves, or at night on the stems; the 
second amongst tufts of grass, &c., but now 


very small and very yellow, and the last 
almost everywhere, especially if the evening 
is wet and warm. Before leaving the sallows 
look well into the axils of the branches, &c., 
or a small web, in any of these the beautiful 
arva of Orgyia fascelina may be found now, in 
@a few weeks they will leave their winter 
quarters, and may then be seen upon the 
ow twigs, 
shower. The larva of Gnopiios obscuvata may 
H. 


emele larva is now feeding on the same grass. 


sunning themselves after a 


‘now be found feeding upon fescue grass. 
“The lane from Seacome to Wallasey by 
/Poulton is a good locality, but the lane from 
»)Preaton Hall to Preaton wood, and so on to 


Storton is better. 
idonia atomaria will be flirting about on Bid- 


On the first warm day 


tone Hill, and wherever heath grows, and 
he spring moths will now be in profusion. 
)3idstone plantation, and other mixed oak and 
jirch woods, will now produce Amphydasis 
vodromaria, and Cymatophora flavicornis, both 
re sitting on the trunks and branches of trees, 
c., during the day time, but the bulk of our 
aptures will doubtless be taken at the blos- 
oms of the Sallow. 


an be found in perfection there on suitable 


Wherever these blossoms 


lights, moths may be found in abundance by 
ither shaking the tree whilst your friend 
olds the beating sheet under it, beating into 
0 eels, or by scanning the flowers by 
: p ight of your lantern. 
e: gun to look when we see the little bright 
yecks—gold, no! fire, no! precious stones— 


Scarcely have we 


e fiery opal, no! but it is a precious moth, 
as bred, and with a little care a long 
ries of them may be picked carefully off 
ato separate pill boxes: never put two moths 
a 0 one box, it is certain destruction to both. 
take 


lenty of pill boxes, fill them all, and next 


Jo not stop to examine your captures: 


orning you can throw away your useless cap- 


ures. Amengst your nights work there will 
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probably be some, if not all the following 
species :—Twniocampa rubricosa, T. gothica, (if 
you are near the sandhills), T. opima, (if near 
Upton Valley), T, populeti, 
oaks grow), JT, stabilis and T. 
T. munda, if at Bidston, or near pine woods, 
probably Trachea pineperda, and hybernated 


(if near where 


cruda, and 


specimens of Cerastis vaccinii, and spadicea, 


Agyotis suffusa, Calocantpa exoleta or Vetusta 
will doubtless put in an appearance to those 
who work for them. 

Larva hunting is now fairly begun, and 
some of our scarce species can be taken in 
this state by hundreds, 


Agrotis agathina may be shaken out of tufts of 


thus the larvie of 


heath during the daytime, or swept into the 
net at night. But few moths of this species are 
ever taken on the wing. 

The coleopterist must now buckle on his 
armour, and if he means to form a good col- 
lection he must indeed leave no_ stone 
unturned, no dead animal must be neglected, 
buds and flowers of plants are alike his traps; 
rejectamenta on banks of streams, and what 
is better—the same on little islands, or shoals 
if sur- 


even if formed by an old tree root, 


rounded by water, they make his game ad- 
mirably. Sallow catkins should be taken 
home, beth for moths and beetles towards the 
In moths Eupethecia 


tenuiata and two or three species of the genus 


end of this month. 
Xanthia may be bred from them; and of 
beetles the larvee of Sitonide feed freely on 
them. All must now be up and doing, 
remembering the old saying, ‘‘the early bird 
catches the most worms.’’ Lanthorn—bull’s 
eye should never be used, get a glazier to take 
them out and put in a piece cf common sheet 
glass fixed loosely by tin, get it soldered on so 
that the glass is free to move about slightly, 
as we want to see the moths that are quite 
near tous. The bull's eye is comparatively 
useless, it does not cover so much ground 
near at hand. Always carry anextra glass in 
your travelling case when you go from home, 
costs one penny, and prevents disappoint- 


ment. 
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PO) "BROMPTON ROAD VON DON so. vy 


Supplies Entomologists with every requisite :—Steel Knuckle-jointed Net, 4/6. Self-acting 
Umbrella Net, 7/6. Ladies’ Umbrella Net, 5/- Wire Ring Net, with Brass Screw, 2/- Pocket 
Folding Net, four Brass Joints, 4/6. Balloon Net, 20 by 18, for beating, 6/- Telescope Nets, 
6/-, 8/6, 10/6.  Self-acting Sweeping Net, 8/- The New Beating Tray for Collecting Larve, 
&., 15/- Pocket Larva Boxes, -/6, 1/-, 1/6, 2/-, and 3/- Sugaring Tin, with Brush affixed, 
2/6 and 3/6. Relaxing Box, 2/6. Killing Box, -/9 and 1/- Bottle of Killing Fluid, -/9. 
Corked Setting Boards, -/6, -/7, -/8, -9, -/10, -/11, 1/-, 1/2, 1/4, 1/6, 1/8, 1/10, and 2/- Breed- 
ing Cages, 2/6, ditto, with two compartments, 5/- ‘Tin Y, -/6, Brass Y, 1/- | Corked Store 
Boxes, best make, 2/6, 3/6, 4/-, 5/-, 6/-, ditto, covered in Green Cloth, book pattern, 16 by 11, 
8/- Mahogany Pocket Box, with Glass and Slide, in groove, 4/6. Exchange Lists, 1/- Ento- 
nological Pins, any size, gilt or plain, 1/- per box Silvered Pins, four sizes mixed, 1/- per 
oz, postage 14d. Bottle of Mite Destroyer, 1/- Willow Chip Boxes, four sizes, nested, 2/6 per 
gross. Setting and Drying House, complete, 10/6, 12/6, 15/- and 20/- Pocket Book, -/6, 1/- 
and 1/6. Postal Box, -/6. Pocket Lanthorns, 4/-, 5/, and 10-6. Zine Oval Pocket 1Box, 1/6, 
2/-, and 2/6. Pupa Diggers, 2/- and 3/ Brass Chloroform Rottles, 4/- The New Glass Kill- 
ing Bottle, charged ready for use, 1/-, 1/3, and 1/6. A large assortment of British Insects kept 
in stock. Cabinets of every description made to order ; estimates given, New Price Lists sent 
on receipt of stamp. All orders, when accompanied by Post Office Orders, will receive inme- 
diate attention. Post Office Orders to be made payable at Brompton Road, S. W. 


Entomological Cabinets, from Twelve Shillings to Forty Guineas, kept 
in Stock. Show Rooms for Cabinets. * see 


F- Oca oS ArcbaE< 
BRITISH MACRO- AND MICRO-LEPIDOPTERA, 


Including many that are Local and Rare. 


Also, during each Month of the Season, Ova, Larve, and Pupz can be supplied. 
FOR PRICE LISTS APPLY TO 
kK. R. SHEPPARD 13, Limes Villas, Lewisham, Kent, S.E. 


Beet By oP DA DIE 


NATURALIST, 


Beg to announce his Large Stock of Entomological Apparatus is now ready for the coming 
Season, containing Nets of every description, from 1/6. Store Boxes, 2/6, 4/-, 5/- Stifling 
Bottles, ready for use, -/9 and 1/- Setting Boards, all sizes. Pocket-Boxes, -/6 and 1/-, 3/11, 
2/6. Sugaring Tins, 2/- and 3/- Lamps, 3/-, 3/6, and 5/- Tin Y, -/5, Brass Y, -/10. And every 
article necessary for collecting. 

British and Foreign Insects in fine condition. 


Birds’ Eggs (a large collection of which is kept in Stock). Specimens blown with one hele 
and warranted true to name. 

Egg Drill and Blow Pipe, with directions for blowing, &c., Post free for 10 stamps. 

All Orders sent off the same day if payment is sent. P.O. Orders payable at N otting Hill 
Gate. Cheques crossed National Bank. 

Special Lists are issued from time to time of Larvee, Pupz, and Special Parcels. 


Appress—46, HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 


Printed by Preston BroTuers, High Street, Huddersfield; and published by Bowers 
BROTHERS, 146, Walworth Road, and 3, Fairford Grove, Kennington, London, S.E. 


No. 21. 


“PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY.” 


A 


of instructions how to skin, preserve, 
and mount birds, and as Mr. Montagu 
Browne has sent us his book for review 
we can ‘‘kill two birds with one stone,” 
review Mr. 


INTRODUCTION. 


MONG our promises in No. 10 was 
one that we should give a series 


Browne's ‘“ Practical 
Taxidermy,” and fulfil our own promise. 
Nearly all persons are fond of stutfed 
yrds, and if it was not for the sup- 
nosed ‘‘secrets of the art” few houses 
vould be without one or more cases. 
“any working men in various parts of 
he country have their houses hung 
ound with cases of stuffed birds, the 
rork of long years of patient labour, 
nd praiseworthy industry. While you 
hall go to perhaps the next house and 
ou will find that the man there has 
pent his leisure, and no doubt much 
ore than his leisure, in intemperance 
nd idleness, and has nothing to look 
ack to but a misspent life, and at 
resent a@ broken-down constitution, 
nda place he calls home, but almost 
yo wretched to be known by that 


appy name. Home he has none, true 


MARCH 201TH, 1880. 


The Aoung Saturalist : 


A Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 


Von 4. 


life is but one great mistake. While 
on the other hand look at the man 
that spends his leisure in a pursuit 
“which brings no alloy,” his greatest 
object in life, his greatest happiness 
and pleasure, is to go out into the 
woods and fields, and see nature in her 
every-day dress, the more he sees the 
more he loves and admires, the scenes 
appear grander every time he visits 
them, he has no time to think of sloth- 
fulness; beer associations 
have no attractions for him; he returns 
home, after every ramble, a better and 
a happier man, his health is streng- 
thened, and his life is lengthened, he 
has a strong arm and a clear head, 
ready to meet his next day’s work, and 
there is no anxious heart at home 
fearing that he should give a call on 
his way, and stay too long. The 
study of Natural History abounds in 
paths where young people may find 
profitable employment, and where the 
temptations to step from the path of 
virtue are reduced to the smallest pos- 
sible minimum, and the art of stuffing 
birds, is one of the most attractive of 
these paths. Anyone who wishes to 
become a successful birdstuffer must 


and its 


appiness is unknown to him, and his | not neglect to go and observe the birds 
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during life, visit them in their own 
homes, and note their various attitudes 
and peculiarities. A bird placed in an 
attitude that does not belong to it 
seems ugly, however nicely it is stuffed 
in other respects, for you must know 
that each kind has postures and man- 
ners of its own, the Woodpecker creeps 
up the bark of trees, the Wren carries 
its tail erect, the Titmice creep and turn 
in all manner of ways round the 
branches of trees, and so on, every bird 
has some pecularity of its own, and 
ereat attention should be paid to these 
in the ving birds ; let nature herself 
be your instructor, and if you follow her 
you will not go far astray. One little 
bit of advice we would give to the 
beginner, don’t be disheartened by re- 
peated failures, and don’t be in too 
creat a hurry; however long a bird 
takes to do, be determined to do it 
well, and don’t rest contented if any- 
body else can do them better than you. 
A great many birds are spoiled by being 
slovenly done, they are no attraction to 
those who have seen better, and if they 
come to be sold at any time the prices 


In 


these hard times working men would 


they fetch are but very trifling. 


have found it to their advantage if they 


had known how to do something 
beside their own regular work, or if 
they had had some kind of stock which 
they had accumulated in their leisure 
time, and which they could now have 
fallen back upon for funds to procure 
the of life. Look at 
Thomas Kdwards, the Scotch naturalist, 


whose lite we would recommend every- 


necessaries 


NATURALIST. 


body to read, how often he had to fall | 
back on his stuffed birds and sell them 
in order to pay his way; he said that 
they were his bank where he deposited 
the labour of his leisure hours. He 
had a large family, and an insufficient 
income, yet he must have been a happy 
man, still there were times in his life, 
as there is in the life of everyone, 
where by misfortune and trouble he 
was cast down and sad, even at one 
time he had gone to the water's edge 


for the purpose of committing suicide, 
but the spirit of a true naturalist was 
yet alive, he saw a strange bird, one 
that he did not know, and although 
now face to face with death, still he 
must know what it was, he followed the 
bird, and it received so much of his 
attention that, after a long chase, and 
he had succeeded in getting it he forgot 
all about his troubles, and happily did 
not carry out the resolution he had 
come to before he saw it. Let our 
readers do as he did, store up in one 
way or another for a rainy day, and we 
will give a few chapters on bird stuffing 


for those who wish to do as he did. 
To be continued. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 

BEGINNING Work.—Insects seem now to 
be fairly out. On the 5th of March I went out 
with a young friend, a beginner, for the first 
We took Hybernia progem- 
maria, and Phigalia pilosavia. Of the former 
we took several of a very dark unicoloros form, 
which I have taken here for several seasons. 
In this variety all the usual markings and mar- 
ginal dots are wanting, and the wings are uni- 
form umber brown, the front of the thorax and 
shoulders are yellowish, and the body gene- 


time this season. 


other Entomologists. 
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rally black. There is a corresponding dark 
form of the female, and I purpose calling this 
variety fuscata. On the 13th we tried our locality 
for Cymatophora flavicornis, and found three, and 
After 
dark we tried sugar, but only a solitary speci- 


one P, pilosaria just drying its wings. 


men of C. vaccinii put in an appearance, and one 
L.multistrigaria, which we took from the grass. 
We found several cocoons of the large sawfly, 
Tricossoma betulg, attached to the birch stems. 
—S. L. Mostey. 

During a stroll on the Cheshire Sandhills 
yesterday (March 7), I took the following. 
All the beetles I found sunning themselves on 
the bare sandhills ;— 

Nyssia zonaria. 
Notiophilus aquaticus. 
Aphodius inquinatus. 
- conspurcatus. 
* prodromus. 
‘ scybalarius. 
7” fimitarius. 
fEgialia arenaria. 
Sitones griseus. 
Otiorhynchus ovatus. 
Hypera nigrirostris. 
Grypidius equiseti (1). 


Joun W. EL ts, 34, Paddington, Liverpool. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DeEaAR S1r,—The practice of high setting, 
which was advised in No. 16, is found by most 
to be the best way, and, in my opinion, it is 
quite time low setting was givenup. Myown 
way of labelling butterflies has always seemed 
to me to be a good way, so that I now write 
to you about it, to see if it is ever used by 
At the head of the 
column I put the family. The name of each 
butterfly I place at the left hand side, and the 


date and locality of its capture on the other. 


This shows all concerning the butterfly ata 


glance, and although it takes up more room 

than other ways, still I have always found it 

suit me best.—Believe me, your well-wisher, 
EG. Durr; 


‘Cheltenham, March 4th, 1880. 
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NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
NATURALISTS’ FIELD CLUB 


ANE 


ARCHAOLOGIAL SOCIETY. 


We have received the Annual report of the 
above Society for 1879, from which we see 
that it is in good working order, and in a 
prosperous condition. Eight excursions have 
been made to various places of interest, but 
the archzlogical spirit seems to have pre- 
dominated ; in fact, the naturl history portiou 
seems to be confined to the indefatigable 
President and Secretary—the Rev. T. W. 
Daltry, and one or’ two, others. .; Several 
papers are printed which have been read dur- 
ing the year, the most interesting to us being 
one by Dr. M’Aldowie, on ‘“ Design in Birds’ 
Nests,’ and one .on ;‘\ Pond. Life, }, by; vir. 
T. S. Wilkins. Ina paper by Mr. Yates, on 
“Birds and their Nests,”’ 
White’s Thrush among the “ permanent resi- 


he includes the 


dents,’ which should, we think, only be called 
an accidental visitor of very rare occurrence. 
He says the Wheatear occasionally stays in 
Staffordshire all the year ; we never before 
heard of this bird staying here through the 
winter, and think Mr. Yates must have made 
some mistake, as he describes the egg as blue, 
like those of the Whinchat, Hedgesparrow, 
and Redstart. 
able to describe the three Willow Wrens as 


We do not consider it advis- 


“ Titmice,’’ inasmuch as that term is very 
generally applied to another group of birds 
called by Mr. Yates ‘‘ Tom, Tits.", .The Club 
seems to be honoured by having over seventy 
ladies amongst its members, and we sincerely 
hope that many, if not all, take an active in- 
terest in natural history ; one at least—Mrs. 
Watkins—has distinguished herself by draw- 
ing diagrams to illustrate her husband’s 
paper. 
ing, and occupies 100 pages of small type. 


Altogether the report is very interest- 


Societies like this render a service to science 
in publishing their doings, this should always 
be done either in separate form or in some of 
the periodicals. 
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COMMON ICHNEUMONS. 


By S. D. Bairstow, 


I am pleased to discover that the Young 
Naturalist purpose treating upon the much 
neglected Hymenoptera, an order not only 
avoided by individuals, but also in the pages 
of popular and scientific organs. 
the weather prophets predict for us a pro- 


Now, as 


pitious summer, we must apply ourselves, one 
and all, to the pleasurable and remunerative 
relaxation of collection and observation, mak- 
the Young Naturalist a medium for giving vent 
to our thoughts, and the results of our labors. 
The two early months of the year are never 
very remunerative so far as regards ‘‘ parasitic 
insects,’ the subjects of infection, such as 
larve of other winged beauties have scarcely 
emerged from the shell. At the same time we 
must bear a sharp look out, as the warm 
embraces of ‘‘Signor Sol” will tempt some 
impatient insect to emerge from its dormitory. 
It is possible even in the latter days of Febru- 
ary to capture several classes of parasites, I 
have taken not fewer than four species of 
Limneria in the beginning of a previous March. 
Many of the Pimplides are early insects. We 
must capture and breed out the Noctuz larve, 
which will be putting in an appearance—grass 
feeders, &c., and we shall be sure to notice an 
Ichneumon maurauder popping out his an- 
tennz, on some fine morning, unexpected, 
yet welcome, seeming to feel, as it were, with 
his quivering horns, whether chrysalis cage 
ozone is favorably adapted for Ichneumon 
vitality. In selecting examples for illustration 
it ismecessary to explain somewhat the term 
itselfi—Common. Ofa surety the commonest 
insects must be those most prolific, and 
familiar to the eye. Yet it is not from the 
ranks of minute ichneumons that my subjects 
are derived, because we may generally per- 
ceive that those attractive and most easily 
viewed by reason of their bulk are conse- 

quently and essentially commonest to mere 
novices. Small parasites are difficult to 


study, and to students who love an easy task, 
who appreciate beauty according to magni- 
tude and distinct delineation, who prefer 
garden strawberries to those of the forest, I 
purpose more immediately to address myself. 
It is better to commence with large insects, 
and allow the small ones to follow, than not 
Mons. Ed. André says * 
‘There are degrees, and without attaining to 


to commence at all. 


perfection one may in confining oneself to 
more modest researches, still render good 
services to Natural History.” This talented 
author adds, ‘‘There is above all others one 
quality indispensible to any Entomologist, be 
he small or great, and that is, patience. With 
it, difficulties appearing at first sight insur- 
mountable will be overcome, without it these 
difficulties, on the contrary, increase at every 
step, and at last become unsurmountable.” 
Now the Young Naturalist has already in 
another place, I believe, dwelt upon the 
methods employed by parasites (Ichneumons) 
It 
has shewn how, when, and where this blow is 
inflicted, therefore I need not expatiate upon 


in dealing the fatal blow to their victims. 


the process. With a view, however, of intro- 
ducing ourselves to some of the commonest 
Ichneumons I shall endeavour, as briefly as 
possible, to give a short life-history of a few 
of them, and illustrate each bya drawing of the 
insect treated upon. A list of the victims from 
personal, communicated, or acquired informa- 
tion will also be included, and I shall be 
thankful for the continued assistance of my 
valued correspondents. To beginners—those 
who are deterred from placing pen to paper 
by a foolish assumption that their experience 
or capture is useless, and common—I may 
As the 


character of the Young Naturalist almost pre- 


say, Write, and be ashamed of nothing ! 


cludes scientific descriptions, these I shall 
avoid as much as possibie until such a time 
has elapsed for the exhaustion of ‘Intro- 
ductory Matter,” when the editors, no doubt, 
themselves will carry our readers into the lore 


* Species des Hyménoptera par M. Ed. Audre, 
a book all naturalists should possess. © 


ofthe Latins. I can also merely touch upon 
insects occurring commonly in my own imme- 
diate county, and select them regardless of 


order or generic regularity. 


FZ. 

Of the genus Pimpla (Fab.) there are several 
species distinguished from others by having 
the hinder cove (thighs) black. Instigator is one 
of these. The body, thorax, abdomen, oviposi- 
or. and antennz are all of a bright black 
color, whilst the legs are reddish, and tinged 
with black in certain parts. 


Pimp ta INSTIGATOR. 


The ovipositor, 
or dagger. is very short, and composed (like 


—a tube, through which the eggs are forced, 
and the outer ones acting in the capacity of 
protecting sheaths. To the naked eye the 
wing ofa Pimpla is only a beautifully tinged 
bit of transparent stuff, with 


nerves. But look at it through the micro- 


intersected 


scope, and with what remarkable results ! 


Take, for example, the top, or anterior wing. 
b 


Fic. 46. Fore wing of Pimpla, a stigma, b. 
pf areolot. 

It is covered with little hairs attached 
0 the membrane of the wing by small 
globular discs. The base, or oval, faces 
the body or thorax, tbe point usually pointing 
‘out to the hind extremities. The number of 
these markings may be imagined when I 
E i form you that in the areolet alone of in- 
-stigator there are over forty lines, excluding 
those which proceed from the nerves. I 


attempted to count the stigma marks, and 
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Snes 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


others) of three distinct pieces, the centre one | 


arrived at the number of 200 when arithmetic 
broke down. From what I learn Instigator’ 
is not so abundant down South as it is in the 
North. I have noticed it flitting about the 
hedgerows (especially bordering continuous 
fields) wherever I have collected. It occurs 
from April to August, and is parasitic upon 
many of the Lepidopterus larve which feed 
in these months, dwelling with equal avidity 
upon Nocturni, Geometre, or Noctua, Dr. Vol- 
lenhoven calls ita polyphagous insect, and it 
I have bred it 


out of Selenia lunaria, Odonestis potatoria, and 


is doubtless a rank destroyer. 
Acronycta vumicis. It also infests, I believe, 
Liparis chrysorrhez. Curious to relate all I 
have rearel bore in the males the excessive 
proportion of ro to r in the females, and have 
generally appeared respectively by them- 
selves. Thus say twenty cocoons produced a 
number of males, whilst another batch pro- 
duced a few females, the remaining cocoons 
being infertile; perhaps my experience, not a 
large one, is peculiar. The females are more 
prone to variation in size, and they are very 
fine insects. Ihave before meat this moment 
a very curious male, which seems to be incom- 
plete in form, though it was a very lively 
The sides of 


the abdomen are of a yellowish and prettily 


gentleman in the pupa cage. 


arranged color, whilst the dorsal segments are 
black. 
insect to anticipate Nature’s permission. 


Hot weather I surmised induced the 
So 
much for Piimpla instigator, one of the finest of 
the genus. 

To be continaed. 


ee 


C1Ocladls EC Tt, N,G.7Acl 
HARTLEPOOL. 


By Joun E. Rosson. 


Mr. Moseley’s paper on Sherwood Forest 
having created some little interest, I have been 
asked to write one on Collecting at Hartle- 
pool, with a description of our ground and 
Walk with 
We 


an account of what we take. 
me then from the town northward. 
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while to climb the many stairs, have a chat 
’ with the lighthouse keeper, and a look at 
the lantern, Lighthouses are famous places 
for birds and insects; yet this, powerful as 
the light is, stands so close to the edge of 
the cliff, with its dark side to the land, that 
few insects have been obtained there. The 
best I ever got was Ellopia fasciavia, which 
is not very uncommon in some of the fir 
woods a few miles away. From the gallery 
round the lantern we can see across the bay 
to the high Yorkshire land to the South, 
while Northward the beach recedes for a 
for a few miles till we reach Black Hall 
rocks, beyond which we can see Castle Eden 
Dene mouth among the sand banks, then 
rocks and sand _ banks, alternating to 
Seaham Harbour, Sunderlaid, and in clear 
days to South Shields at the mouth of 
the River Tyne. 


before we go down. 


A glance at the lenses 
How curiously they 


distort the images they reflect. Look here 


and you see the cows placidly grazing with 
their feet in the air and their tails hanging 
upwards; there you see the sea quietly 
washing on to the moor, indifferent to the 
50 or 60 feet of cliff that intervenes, while 
as to our own faces, Burns must have been 
here when he said, 


‘‘Oh would some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.”’ 


Yet he could not very well have been here 
either, for I don’t think he ever got further 
South than Newcastle, and if he did, the 
built. Leaving the 
lighthouse we cross the Town Moor Like 
most of places where children play, there 


lighthouse was not 


are no flowers. The buttercups and daisies 
have been so regularly gathered that they 
never were allowed to seed, and have long 
ago disappeared. Close to the cliff, where 
it is protected by a railing, you may 
find the common scurvy grass (Cochlearia 
officinalis), the stags-horn plantain (Plantago 
lanceolata), and on the few rocks that stand 
‘like naked giants in the flood,” separated 


will begin at the lighthouse, and it is worth 


other salt-water loving flowers. 


the 


Thrift (Avmeria vulgaris), and one or two | 


from shore, and quite inaccessible, _ 
There are 
A white butterfly 


may sometimes find it out, but it will look 


no insects on the moor. 


in vain either for a flower, or a plant on 
which to deposit its eggs. Yet in the herring 


season the moor has produced some rare 
insects. The fishermen have the privilege 


at certain hours of spreading their nets to 
dry, and upon these nets, fastened by the © 
claws on its feet, the Deaths Head Moth | 
(A. Atropos) has often been taken alive. | 
My first Convolvulus Hawk (S. convolvuli ) 
was got here, as well as C. celerio, and only } 
two years ago a fair specimen of D. lineata, | 
all of which are among the most highly I) 


prized treasures of my _ collection, The} 
lineata is only the second that has been 


recorded in our Northern counties. Passing 
along we come to the Fairy Cove, a small, 


inlet where some caves half-way up the rocks, |. 
) \ 


formerly existed, and were called the}) 
Fairy Coves. The sea has washed them all}, 
away, and but the name remains. We 


now pass the old boundary where a wall) 
and gates once protected the inhabitants} 
from their northern enemies, and are now) 
in Far Well Field, so called from a well) 
that once was here, far outside the town.) 
Alas! this and much more is built up now.) E 
Just beyond the borough boundary, where now) 
are streets and houses, was once waste ground 
where the Wood and Ruby Tigers abounded. | 
Further on we come to the Throston Board 
School, built on what in my early days was 
our most convenient ground for capturing 
noctuz at the}. 
first larva of D. galii Il ever saw was found. " 
The larva of C. porcellus I also obtained/— 
here after three weary nights search. Here q 
too I first found the larve of the Humming} 
Bird Hawk, M, Stellatayum one fine after-| 
noon. My friend Mr. Gardner and I went 
out intending to find galii, which had been 
found a few years before, and after a long 
search we found a larva that was new to us. 


Ragwort flowers. Here 


Of course it was something very good, 
though I knew it was not galii which I had 
seen. The discovery of one gave fresh 
impetus to the search, an/+ a-other was 
soon found, then another and another, until 


we had about thirty each. ‘Stainton”’ 


hey were but Stellatarum. Nevertheless, it 
was a good find, and they have never been 
abundant since. 
Wswarmed. All this good ground is covered 
i and further 


assing the plate glass works, a forge, and 


ow, we must get away, 
worse than either, extensive rolling mills, 
where some dozens of furnaces, day and 
ight belch smoke and flame. Yet on the 
ooden palings that surround these rolling 
nills, I took the first of the very few P. 
hrysorrhaa, (the Brown Tail) that has 
urred here. This is also a favourite resting 
Ylace for L. testacea, which may be found 
t night by the dozen. The larve feed on 
he grass at the bottom, and when they 
merge they crawl up the palings. Passing 
his we reach the cemetery, and here we 
aust go to the edge of the sand bank. 
3etween the cemetery and the sea is an 
nclosure for future addition to it, which 


only bounded by wooden palings now, 


we 


n which may be obtained a large number 
f species, particularly when the wind is 
esterly and strong. It would be tedious 
3 enumerate all that I have taken here. 
aniocampa gothica, rubricosa,  instabilis, 
pima, stabalis, gracilis, cruda, and Z. lithoriza 
iy March, 1874, will give an idea of what it 
ometimes produces, while of scarcer species 
at I have obtained on these palings I may 
ame C. bifida, L. quadra, of which the 
nly female yet taken, I got here S. revay- 
ma once. 


irst specimen taken in the county, &c. 


E. evosavia, once by my son, the 


Mflany species, such as S. dubitata, C. miata, 
ae. porata, A. aprilina, and others, have never 
een taken except here. The cause of so 


Many different species being obtained is 


That year they positively | 
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was turned up as soon as we got home, and | 
our swans were only geese after all, for | 
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easily found. The strong winds from west 
that often prevail, sweep across the valley 
beyond, and insects are blown over the 
banks, and unable to get back again, but 
find shelter on these palings. I have seen 
them on a windy night try to fly over the 
top, but only to be blown back time after 
time, until they are content to rest them- 
selves. 

So soon as we pass the cemetery, we are on 
the best ground for Noctue. I once took a 
south country collector up here, and when I 
told him this was my usual sugaring ground, 
he looked round in amazement. ‘‘ Where are 
your trees?’ said he, and I showed him a 
light railing, with black patches here and 
“Why, it’s 
nothing but sand and shingle,’”’ he said. That 


there from frequent sugaring. 


was true enough, but if it was productive 
ground, what did its nature matter. Before 
the docks and railway were made, this was all 
blown sand hills, the railway embankment is 
open on the land side; and on the sea side 
the ground has been made level by depositing 
ballast, brought from all parts of the world. 
The sand banks are covered with Mariam, 
(Psamma arenaria) and where it has been long 
undisturbed, the Springrose (Rosa spinosissima) 
the Bloody Geranium, (G. sanguineum) Yellow 
Bedstraw, (Galium verum) Restharrow, (Ononis 
arvexsis)and other plants have established them- 
selves. On the ballast all sorts of plants grow, 
many of them not native to the district, some 
not British, though these seldom last more than 
one season, and rarely acquire a permanent 
place with us. Yarrow, Coltsfoot, and Rag- 
wort generally manage to choke them out. 
The slender-leaved Mustard (Sinapis tenni- 
folia), Viper’s Bugloss (Echium vulgare), and a 
few others have, however, thoroughly estab- 
lished themselves, the latter being exceedingly 
attractive to moths when in flower, particu- 
larly to those that fly by day or at dusk. 
Various species of Silene, which grow freely 
both on the level top and on the sides of the 
embankment are equally attractive. 
(To be continued ) 
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“PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY.” 
PROCURING SPECIMENS. 


HE most expeditious way of ob- 
taining birds for stuffing is, of 
course, to shoot them, and not long ago 
this was very easily accomplished, but 
now every person who carries a gun 
‘must have a license for that purpose, 
and, as the license costs ten shillings, 
it will be rather too expensive for the 
beginner, who only wants one or two 
Sparrows, or something of that sort to 
practise upon, so we must find some 
other method of obtaining them. There 
is also another word of caution which 
we would give to the amateur, that 
according to law be must not kill 
certain birds during the breeding season. 
It is all right enough to ‘ protect” 
those birds which are of service to 
mankind generally, but we think that 
there are many birds included in this 
Act for which the gun license ought 
to have been a sufficient protection. 
Besides there are now many birds 
which cannot be obtained in certain 
states of plumage, and a man who in 
the interests of science wants a bird in 
a certain state of plumage ought to be 
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Vor i, 


allowed to get it quite as much as the 
gamekeepers are allowed to kill “ pro- 
tected” owls and other birds upon 
enclosed estates, 

If you can get some friend who has 
a gun license to shoot you a few birds 
so much the better, if you cannot some 
one or other of the various modes of 
trapping must be resorted to, and in 
Mr. Browne's book 
long chapter, giving every kind of trap 


will be found a 


that will be likely to be of service in 
One of 
the simplest is the ordinary brick trap, 


capturing birds and animals. 


which every schoolboy knows how to 
set. Another useful means of capture 


is the horsehair noose, snare or 
This is most effectual in 
winter time when the birds are easily 


tempted by bait. 


‘¢ snittle.”’ 


This kind of snare is 
used very extensively on various parts 
of our coast by men who make a great 
part of their living during the winter 
time by capturing shore birds, and 
many thousands are sent yearly to the 
markets caught in these snares or 
‘‘pantles,” as these men call them; we 
have heard one man on the Lancashire 
coast say that he has taken out forty 
dozen larks on one morning. When 
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the bird is caught the next thing is to 
kill it as quickly and with as little pain 
as possible, and this may be done by 
pressing firmly the back and the breast 
bone with the finger and thumb. Kill 
what you need, but if you capture any 
you do not require by all means let 
them go again. To kill those you do 
not want is cruel, but you are not open 
to this charge for killimg those you 
absolutely require, else what of the 
sportsman, shrimp catcher, fisherman, 
butcher, and many others who depend 
entirely for their subsistence upon the 
It is a 


well-known fact that a large majority 


death of some kind of animals. 


of animals come to thew death by 
violence, one animal preying upon 
another—a constant struggle for ex- 
istence, and those who, like us, have 
lain with their head over the precipitous 
rocks at Flambro’ Head, or the Isle of 
Wight, and seen the prodigious multi- 
tudes of sea fowl, will require no further 
proof to impress upon them this fact. 
When a bird is shot the first thing to be 
done is to plug any wound, as well as its 
nostrils, and throat with a little cotton 
wadding, and either hang it up by the 
legs or lay it flat in a cool place to 
await the skinning, which in.y be done 
as soon as convenient after the bird is 
thoroughly cold. No bird should be 
kept more than two or three days in 
summer, or a week in winter. Many 
kinds, especially during the winter, 
may be purchased at very trifling cost 
from the game dealers, where there is 
generally the advantage of having a 
large quantity to select from, and those 
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can be picked out which are in the best 
plumage. Many rare birds may be 
bought in this way, we have picked out 
Curlew Sandpipers trom batches of 
Dunluns, Great Snipes from strings of 
common Snipes, &e. But we must 
leave this part of the subject as we 
surmise there will be little difficulty in 
getting specimens, and our space is 
wanted for other matter. We will next 
proceed to the skinning process. 


(Z'o be continued.) 


NOTES, CAPTURES, © &c. < 


OCCURRENCE OF THE GREY PHALAROPE 1% 
LANCASHIRE.—I have just set up a specimen 
of this rare bird in good condition, which 
shot 
the sea shore at Crosby, a few miles North of 


was on last New Year’s Day cn 
Liverpool, by Mr. Edwards, of that place, 
who kindly presented the skin to me.—JOHN 


W. ELLts, Liverpool. 


LATE APPEARANCE OF FIYBERNIA RUPICAP- 
RARIA.— While out hunting larve, &c.,on Wed- 
nesday night, March 17th, between NewFerry 
and Bromborough, I found H. progemmaria, 
swarming on the bare hawthorn hedges. I also 
took A. badiutu, and two H. vupicapraria, which 
seemed to have only quite recently emerged 
from the pupe. Is not this very late in the 


season for this species to appear ?—IBID. 


HEMIPTERA AND COLEOPTERA.—Having been | 
out after insects this afternoon, March 2zoth, 
it may interest some readers to hear what I 
saw and captured. Sweeping Furze I got a 
good many Apions, a Centhorhynchus, some 
Sitones, and an Hemipterous insect—Lygus 
pratensis. One pond I tried for a few minutes 
seemed to swarm with small water Beetles, 
Notonecta, Covrixa, &c.—E. P. CoL.LetTtT, St. 
Leonard's, Hastings. 


WILD FLoweErs observed this year in the 
neighbourhood of Eastham and Shotwick, 
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Hundred of Wirral, Cheshire, up to the 2oth 
March, 1880 :— 


OT: 5 Annual meadow grass 
Bellis perennis ...... Daisy 
Stellaria media ...... Chickweed 


Luzula campestris P24 
.-Coltsfoot 
.. Lesser celandine 


Tussilago farfara 
Ranunculus ficaria 


amiumincisum...... Cut-leaved dead nettle | 
Lamium purpureum ..Red dead nettle 
Senecio vulgaris...... Groundsel 


Taraxacum officinale. . Dandelion 
lex europeus 
Potentilla fragariastrum.. Barren strawberry 


“see ee ee 


Jercurialis perennis..Dog’s mercury 


Viola odorata Sweet violet ‘rush 


ree ke Broad-leaved hairy wood 


zula pilosa 
-ardamine hirsuta....Hairy lady's smock 
Sapsella Bursa pastoris. .Shepherd’s purse 
Ribes grossularia .... Wild gooseberry 
Out of the above 18 species, 14 were in flower 
on the 6th of March: the East winds of the 
past fortnight have checked vegetation very 
considerably. At the same time in 1878, and 
from much the same neighbourhood, my list 

f flowers reached 33 species. 

The trees are not included in either lists. 
On the 13th and 2oth March, I examined 
astham Wood for Moths ; and on the latter 

oecasion, sugared at night. The captures 
collectively were not numerous, but were as 
follows, viz :— 

Scopelosoma satellitia, 

Tzniocampa cruda, 

Hybernia progemmaria, male and female, 

_ Phigalia pilosaria, male and female, 

Anisopteryx zscularia, male, 
Tortricodes hyemana.—R. B., Liverpool. 


EXCHANGES. 


DupLicaTEes.—Ova of L. Dispar aud bred 
imagos. DESIDERATA.—Numerous.—T. W. 
Kine, 3, The Terrace, Camberwell. 


if 


- 


Field wood rush 


| 
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Co mek cet tN Ge 
HARTLEPOOL. | 
By Joun E. Rosson. 


Just past the Cemetery, on the ballast facing 
the sea, a large quantity of Coltsfoot grows, 


_ mixed with thistles,.&c., and here may be 


found in June and July one of the more recent 


| additions to the British fauna, Halonota gran- 


davana. It was first recorded from South 
Shields, in 1872, by Mr. C. Eales, but .on 
looking over our odds and ends after. the 
notice of the discovery, Mr. Gardner found 
Our 
readers will perhaps take the hint, and not let 


one that he had had for some years, 


unnamed specimens remain in their store 
boxes, if they wish to have the honor of 
recording a new species. H. grandg@vana is a 


very large Tortrix, some of the females 
expanding quite an inch and a half. It isa 
dull greenish drab, mottled with green. It 
flies at dusk, and then settles on the upper 
side of the Coltsfoot leaves, on which it may 
be taken with a lantern almost all night. 
Another late addition to the British fauna, 
also occurs here. Among the Marram, may 
be noticed patches of a larger leaved grass, 
of a deeper or more glaucous green. This is 
Lyme grass (Elymus arenarius) the food plant 
of Nonagria elymi, which may be taken in June 
flying rather wildly, or settled on the stems. 
It was first taken at Hartlepool, in 1873, by 
Dr. F. A. Lees, then resident here. So far as 
I know the only other recorded stations are 
South Shields, some thirty miles further 
north, and Cleethorps and other places 
along the Lincolnshire coast. The insect, 
which very 
readily be recognised on the wing by its 
very white appearance. Only Leucania impura 
and pallens of the species we take, could be 
mistaken for it, and they ave not out till later. 

I very much question if there are many 
places where so many species of Noctuz are 
taken within so limited a collecting ground. 


From the Cemetery wall to the end of the 


is not uncommon, may 
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level ground is about quarter of a mile; from 
the railway embankment to the sea, in its 
widest part, will not be more than a third of 
this extent. yet I have taken over one hundred 
different species of Noctuz here, including 
the following at Sugar, A. psi, rumicis, L. 
conigera, lithargyvia, comma, impura, pallens, 
X. vurea, and var combusta, lithoxylea, polyodon, 
some quite black, C. cytherea, M. abjecta, anceps, 
albicolon, A. M. 


strigilis all forms, fasciuncula, G. trilinea once, 


basilinea, gemina, unanimis, 
C. morpheus, alsines, blanda, cubtcularis, R. tene- 
brosa, A. exclamationis, nigricans, N, augur, 
plecta, 
dentina, chenopodii, and suasa rare, pisi, thalas- 


C-nigrum, baja, A-occulta, once, H. 


sina, A. myrtilli, once, though we are many 
A urtice, G. libatrix, A. 
tragopogonis, M. typica, and maura. At Silene 
flowers H, marginata is very abundant, M. 


miles from heather. 


anceps, and albicolon are also plentiful, while 
the following, that do not come to sugar, fly 
freely to these flowers, and to Vipers’ bugloss. 
D. carpophaga, cucubali, capsincola, C, umbratica, 
and sometimes chamomille, which is not 
uncommon in the larvz state, P. v-aureum, 
and iota. When ragwort flowers are out, a 
host of species frequent them, including many 
of the above and others that come out too 
late for Silene. G. flavago, H. 


micacea, A. valligeva, cursoria, nigricans, tritici 


nictitans, 


(many varieties), vavida, T. janthina, and inter- 
jecta, N. glareosa, triangulum, festiva, umbrosa, 
O, macilenta, A. pistacina, lunosa, X. cerago, 
silago, ferruginea, P. chi, and rarely the var. 
olivacea, P. flavocincta, E. lutulenta, E. lucipara, 
C. exoleta, H. avmigera, once. P. chrysitis, &c. 
Some species have a partiality for certain 
flowers that are not generally attractive. L. 
conigeva and most of the Miana are fond of 
Hieracleum spondyllium ; L.impura and pallens, 
T. interjecta, and others sit on the flowers of 
marram. A. nigricans, which is more abun- 
dant at sugar than any other Agrvotis, except 
segetum and exclamationis, is also partial to 
thistles. 
taken on the wing, though I have taken it on 
mariam, on a stem of which grass I once took 


Nonagria fulva, like Elymi, is best 
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_apairincop. D. conspersa, I have only taken 


| dusk. 
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once near a bed of Silene inflata, but sitting on 
palings. M. 
avcuosa has more of the habits of N. fulva, 
and I doubt if it be atrue Miana. It flies 
freely among grass on the railway side at 


E. mi, flies in the sunshine. 


I have not named the commoner 
species, such as M. brassice, A. segetum, A, 
oculea, N. xanthographa, H. olevacea, &c., which 
distribute their favors with great impartiality, 
and may be depended on to occur at all 
places. 


To be continued. 


Carl Linné, better known as Linnzus. 
when young showed a great love for natural 
history. At school he is said to have been 
very backward at learning, and his father 
abandoned the idea of fitting him for the 
clergy, and put him apprentice—like our 
Thomas Edward—to a shoemaker. Many 
times he was so poor that he had to mend his 
shoes with brown paper. But his love for 
natural history increased as he grew older, 
and he afterwards became the _ greatest 
authority in natural history in Europe, and 


held the highest university chair in Sweeden. 


ORDERS OF INSECTS. 


Continued from page 158. 


Tue Diptera may be known from ali other 
insects by having only two wings, It would 
appear that four wings is the normal form of 
all insects, but in this order, the second pair 
are wanting, and their place is occupied by 
two small organs, called poisers or halteres. 
What purpose these poisers serve is not 
known, and they may be but aborted wings, 
that have ceased to be of service, but have 
not yet entirely disappeared. They are like 
the antenne of a butterfly, but shorter—a fine 
thread or hair with a small knob at the end 
of it. The mouth ofjthe insect if formed for 

sucking only, and is in form of a trunk. | 
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Some species can pierce what they desire to 


suck, others can only use their trunks for | 
The | 


liquids, or substances they can liquify. 
antennz are often very short. The eyes are 
generally very large, and often take up nearly 


the whole of the head. The larve are of 


immense value as scavengers, and devour, as | 


ve have already said, enormous quantities of 


food, in an incredibly short space of time. | 


They breed quickly, and generation succeeds 
generation with almost incredible rapidity. 
The larva of the Blue-bottle (Calliphora 
vomitoria) is said to arrive at maturity in four 
or flve days. The eggs hatch within 24 hours 
of being laid, and housewives know how 
The 


larva of the common Housefly (Musca domes- 


quickly they will spoil a piece of meat. 


tica) is more of a vegetable feeder, the eggs 
being deposited on decaying vegetables, and 
particularly in horse or cow dung. It is said 
that in Venice, where there are no horses, 
there are no house flies. If this be so, we 
would, as is suggested by Kirby and Spence, 
greatly reduce the number of these pests, by 
keeping stables, &c., in a cleaner state. 
Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, was scarcely 
believed when he spoke of the destruction of 
cattle by a small fly, but Livingstone and 
others have fully investigated the matter. 
The Tsetse (Glossina morsitans) is very little 
larger than the House fly, and, as described 
domestic 


by Livingstone, is fatal to all 


animals except the goat. It inserts its pro- 
boscis through the outer skin, and witbout 
apparentiy disturbing the victim, sucks its 
fill and then departs. No evil effect appears 
to be preduced for a few days, then the eyes 
and nose begin to run, swellings appear, and 
though the animal continues to take its food 
as usual, it becomes moreand more emasciated, 
and eventualiy dies of exhaustion, perhaps 
In 


man no ill effect is produced, and, singular to 


some months after it had been bitten. 


say, calves are uninjured if bitten while suck- 
ling. There are many other flies that are 
fond of blood, even human blood. What 
Entomologist has not been bitten by gnats. 
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|The bite of these little insects produce very 
different effects on different people. Onsome 
they cause painful lumps to rise, that itch 
No doubt the Gnat, as well as 
the Tsetse inject some obnoxious or poisonous 


liquid into the wound, and it is astonishing 


intolerably. 


how great an effect a very small quantity 
| produces. Besides the injuries done by the 
injection of poison into the wound when suck- 
ing, many diptera inflict greater injury on our 
domestic animals by the insertion of their 
eggs in various parts of their bodies. At 
page 46 (No. 6) you will find an account of 
the manner in which the Gadfly manages to 
convey its young to the inside of the stomach 
of a horse, but it is probable that these do not 
inflict serious injury in the animal, as they 
pass out with the excrement when ready for 


their next change. The Bot fly (strus bovis) 


inserts its eggs under the skin of cattle, the 
larve feeding there, and raising a lump upon 
it. The Breeze fly attacks sheep, depositing 
its eggs about the nostrils whence the larve 
into the head. Some 
species are said to deposit their eggs on man, 


penetrates _ further 
but we do not know that there is any fly, the 
proper food of whose larve is the flesh of 
human beings. While some flies thus devour 
in their early stage living flesh, the perfect 
insect will perhaps be content with the juices 
of plants, or honey from flowers. In some 
species, the Tabanidz for instance, the females 
are blood suckers, while the males frequent 
flowers. Wemust not omit to mention the 
Crane flies, (Tipulidg), or ‘‘ Daddy long legs”’ 
as children call them. The larvz of these 
are said to feed on soil, if so, it will probably 
be soil much impregnated with decaying 
vegetable matter. The eggs are often laid in 
the decaying trunks of trees. The perfect 
insects are too well-known to need descrip- 
tion. One might well wonder of what use to 
such an insect, are its long feeble legs, but 
they generally frequent grassy land, and the 
wide spread of their limbs will prevent them 
sinking down among the blades of grass. The 


powers of flight of some of the dipteva are 
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very wonderful. Everyone must have noticed 
them flying about a horses’ head when driving 
out ona hot day. They will play about with 
as much ease as if the horse was motionless, 
yet they keep up with it all the time, and even 


as it tosses its head, they rise and fall with the | 


motion. 
an hour, they must fly at treble the pace, and 
this too, not in pursuit of prey, or to escape 
an enemy, but merely in their summer day’s 
gambols. Some flies have asingular habit of 
poising themselves in the air, and remaining 
quite motionless, ezcept the vibration of their 
wings, hovering as the Kestril does, attempt 
to catch one, and it is off with the quickness of 
light. 
a peculiarity of one of these ‘“‘poisers.” I 


One of my boys called my attention to 


asked him if he could catch one as it hovered | 


motionlesss in the greenhouse. ‘No,’ he 


said, ‘‘ but I can make it alight on my finger.”’ 


He cautiously approached it with his upraised 
finger ; and when it was within three or four 
inches off the fly, it dropped on to the end, 
and sat there. This he repeated several 
times: the fly always sitting on the end of the 
upraised finger, and remaining there until 
disturbed? ’Fig.°-7,""Pl-"1; is “one of ‘these 
‘‘poisers,”’ and is called Pendulus similis. 

_ Asan order the Dipteva are much neglected 
by Entomologists generally ; and doubtless 
many new species will be discovered when 
there are more workers in it. 

We have now completed this series of 
papers. Authors recognise a few additional 
orders, but we have named the principal. 
The order Apteva includes wingless species, 
such as fleas and lice; and others have been 
formed for the reception of insects that do 
not fall very readily into any of the larger 
orders. 

Our readers will now be able to form a 
the order to which 


any insect belongs that they find; andina 


pretty correct idea as to 


very early number we will commence with a 
series of papers with fuller details of the 
species. These will begin with British Butter- 
flies, and will be illustrated with figures of 


If the horse be running at ten miles | 
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every species, of varieties, and of the larve 
and pupz, of all we can obtain for figuring. 
We are anxious to figure in all cases from 
nature, and beg our readers’ kind assistance. . 


VEGETABLE NUTRITION. 


AND 
INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 


Abstract of a lecture delivered at Hudders- 
field, on March oth, by Professor Williamson, 


| President of the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union, 


being the fifth of a course of Gilchrist Science 
Lectures. 

Plants are composed chiefly of carbon, and 
this is proved by a very simple experiment, if 
we take a piece of wood and burn it, without 
letting the air get to it, it will be converted 
into pure carbon—charcoal; but if we burn it 
in the open air a very different result follows, 


| all that remains after the burning is a few 


ashes, all the rest has passed away in invisible 
gases—carbonic acid, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen. In the ashes which remain we find 
in very small quantities—lime, potash, soda, 
a very small proportion of iron, and in such 
plants as grasses and canes—silica or flint. 
By what manner, and by what machinery 
If 


you take any plant, and cut a thin slice from 


do these plants get at these materials? 


the stem, and place it under a microscope, 
you will find that it is made up of a number 
of little bags or cells filled with a jelly sub- 
stance. No matter how small or how large 
the plant may be it will still be made up of 
these minute cells. Then among these cells 
we have long tubes or vessels, through which 
the circulation of the plant passes. If we 
make a thin slice of some green leaf we shall 
find that it too is made up of little cells, but 
inside these cells will be little green specks, ~ 
called chiorophyl grains, which gives the 
color to the ieaf, Wherever a plant is green 
these grains are there. Leibeg, the German 
chemist, thought that plants derived all these 
substances which we find in their tissues 


through their roots, but this has been found 
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out to be a mistake, it was known even then 
that plants could not take up any kind of 
solid matter, but he thought that decayed 
vegetation produced carbonic acid, which 
when dissolved in water might be taken up by 
the roots of the plant. But recent investiga- 
tions have brought out different theories, and 
even our present ideas cannot be looked upon 
as absolutely perfect, as fresh discoveries are 
made, and new facts found out they will have 
All 


the carbon of which the plant is composed is 


to give way and others take their place. 


taken in through the pores of the leaves in the 
shape of carbonic acid gas, and these chloro- 
phyl grains have aremarkable affinity for this 
gas. See how beautifully the order of nature 
is balanced. Every time we breathe we in- 
hale oxygen and nitrogen, but when we exhale 
we give off carbonic acid gas, a poisonous gas, 
This is 
not only done by ourselves but by lower 


known to miners as “ choke damp.”’ 


animals as well, and what man and animals 
are doing now, man and animals have been 
doing ever since they existed, and millions of 
years before man made his appearance, 
animals carried on the same work, and if no 
antagonism to this poisoning had existed the 
atmosphere would soon have become so much 
corrupted that it would have been impossible 
for an animal to have lived in it for five 
But all this has been rectified, for 
that which the animals give off the plants 


minutes. 


want, and so the true balance is kept up, and 
the atmosphere is to-day probably just the 
same as it was when plants and animals first 
began to live. The plants take in carbonic 
acid gas and liberate oxygen ; animals take in 
oxygen and liberate carbonic acid gas. But 
it is only during the sunlight that plants are 
active, during the night they are dormant, 
except that they liberate a very small quantity 
of carbonic acid gas, and from this fact some 
people have imagined that it is hurtful to keep 
plants in sleeping rooms, but the quantity of 
gas evolved during the night is so small that 
no bad results need be feared on this account. 


Plants generally feed upon inorganic sub- 
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stances, and we want a scientific system of 
farming. Now the farmer goes by the rule of 
thumb, but we want to instruct him so that he 
might know when certain soils are adapted to 
But 


there are certain plants which feed upon 


the growth of certain plants, and so on, 


| organic substances, we know some piants, 


especially the Sundew and Venus’ fly-trap, 
which catch flies. If you will examine a leaf 
of Sundew you will find that it is studded 
with little bristles, each one of which has a 
knob at the end, and these knobs have the 
These 
bristles are longest round the edges of- the 


power of secreting a sticky substance, 


leaf, while in the centre there is only the knobs. 
Insects are attracted by the gay color of the 
leaf, and as soon as they settle upon it they 
find themselves entangled by this sticky bird- 
lime, and the long bristles at the edges then 
begin to bend over until the fly is completely 
enclosed in their folds, where it is held until 
it is digested, and appropriated to the use of 
the plant. The process of digestion is exactly, 
the same as that which takes place in our own 
stomachs. Another plant of this kind is 
The, 
leaf of this plant consists of two lobes with 


Venus’ fly-trap, it grows in Carolina. 


bristles along the edges, and when a fly settles 
upon it the lobes close instantly and the fly is 
imprisoned between them, where it is held 
until it is digested. It may be asked, Are 
the plants any better for catching these flies ? 
and Mr. Darwin has answered this question 
in a most satisfactory manner: he has shown 
that those plants fed upon flies produce more 
flowers, more seed, weigh heavier, and are 
altogether stronger plants than those which 
had no flies. There are many other plants 
which catch insects by various means, some 
of them have vessels containing water, and 
when an insect goes to peep into the pitcher, 
if it makes the slightest slip it topples over 
into the water, and when it is once there it 
finds it very difficult indeed to get out again. 
It is a very interesting subject, and one that 
is well worth the careful study of any intel- 
ligent young man or woman. 
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“PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY.” 
SKINNING. 


R. Browne says that the best 
ht bird to practice upon is a Star- 
ling, but as this is a rather shy bird, 
and not easily caught, we will suppose 
that you have trapped a Sparrow, and 
having killed it, and allowed it to re- 
main some hours in a cool place, is now 
ready for the skinning. Place upon 
the table a penknife, a pair of scissors, 
some cotton wool, some tow (untwined 
rope), and some preservative medium, 
which we will return to presently. 
Begin by placing the bird upon its back 
on the table, and break both wing 
bones as close to the body as possible. 
Take out the old plug of cotton from 
the mouth, and replace it by a new 
one. Geta needle and thread, pass it 
through the nostrils, and tie up the 
mouth, leaving the ends long. Now 
feel with your finger for the breast 
bone, and, having parted the feathers, 
insert your knife about the middle of 
it, and gently cut the skin down to the 
vent. Be careful to cut through only 
one skin, below the breast bone there 
are two, and if you cut through the 
‘inner one the entrails will be laid bare, 


APRIL 8rp, 1880. 


Vor. i 


and the bird spoiled before you have 
done. Take hold of the edge of the 
skin on one side by the thumb and 
finger of the left hand, and with the 
knife in the other gently loosen the 
skin as far down as you can get, take 
hold of the leg, and push it up through 
the opening, and by means of the 
scissors sever it from the body at the 
itself. 
some cotton to keep the feathers from 


joint which presents Insert 
touching the flesh, especially if the bird 
is fatty. Do the same on the opposite 
side. Take hold of the bird by the 
root of the tail with the thumb and 
finger of the left hand, the finger being 
on the rump, and the thumb on the 
under side. 
much around the root of the tail as 


Separate the skin as 


possible, and then insert the point of 
the scissors between the backbone and 
the skin close to the root of the tail, 
feel with the finger you have upon the 
rump that the scissors point does not 
go through the skin, and having got 
the point safely in the right place, cut 
the bone in two. The knife must now 
be taken in the right hand, and by 
means of the thumb and the knife 
blade get hold of the stump end you 
have just cut off, and with the other 
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hand gently separate the skin from the 
body, the thumb nail of the left hand 
will be found very useful in doing this. 
Having come as far as the wines pull, 


or cut, them asunder at the place 


where they are broken, and go on 
until you come to the head, turning 
the skin completely inside out, The 
body and skin must now be laid down 
upon a piece of paper, and turn the 
skin over the head until you come to 
the ears, the skin of which must be 
pulled from the sockets. When you 
get to the eyes cut the skin, but be 
very careful not to cut the eyelids, if 
you do the bird is spoiled, at any rate 
in the hands of a beginner. Now cut 
the neck off, taking a bit of the scalp 
alone with it, scoop out the brains at 
the opening thus made, take out the 
eyes, and clear away any particles of 
flesh that happen to remain. Now go 
to one of the wings, push it up until 
you have the joint clear of the skin, 
and with the thumb nail close against 
the bone, shp it down to the nextjoint, 
and clear away all the flesh with the 
knife. 
wing, and then turn to one of the legs, 
draw this up until all the flesh is bare, 
this must be cleared away the same as 
Do the same by the 


Do the same on the opposite 


in the wings. 
other lee, and clear away any flesh or 
fat from along the back or root of the 
tail, and when this is done the skin is 
ready for anointing with some preser- 
vative medium. 

These preservatives have, for the 
most part, been poisonous, generally 
arsenic, either pure, or mixed with 
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other ingredients, but as this is ally 
dangerous poison, we do not recom-| 
mend it into the hands of young per 
sons, but in place of it we give one of # 
My. | 


tions, which he says preserves the skin | 


Browne’s non-poisonous prepara- # 


quite as well as any, and better than | 


many preservatives he has used. It § 


is this =—“ Burnie alum lb) “Sali 
petre, 41b. Pounded and thoroughly §) 
mixed.” 
the skin, see that no part is left with- 
out, especially about the wings and 
root of the tail. Next put a pieee of 
thread through each wing bone, and 
tie them about an inch apart, place a 
bit of cotton in each eye socket, and 
then push the head back again, gently 
bringing the skin over it all round. | 
When you have got it as far as you can, 
take hold of the thread which is tied to 
the bill, and turn the skin again, with 
Now take a 
needle and lift up the cotton in the eye 


the feathers outside. 
sockets, so as to bring the eye holes 
into proper shape. Give each wing a 
puli to right them, then twist a little | 
bit of tow round the leg bones, so as to | 
represent the thighs, and turn the skin 
over them by pulling at the foot. | 
Carefully smooth down every feather 
into its proper place, push a little bit of 
cotton wool into the inside of the bird, | 
to keep it in something lke proper | 
shape, lay it upon a piece of paper, and | 
take it into the cellar, where it mnst 
remain a day, so that the alum and 
saltpetre might penetrate the skin. 

In some kinds of birds, such as 
Ducks, the head cannot be passed 


This must be dusted all over §) 


through the neck, so the neck has to 


‘) be cut off, and the head skinned separ- 
ately, through a slit made behind the 


Jhead, which must be nicely sewn up 


J after the operation. 
For white bellied birds Mr. Browne 
Jrecommends skinning down the back, 
but we think one uniform way of skin- 
Jning will be found the best, and by 
practice and perseverance—two indis- 
J pensible requisites—it is possible to 
)skin any bird by the above method, 
Jand sew it up again, so that it is im- 
possible to tell where the joming is. 
(T'o be continued. ) 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 
‘Summer Micrants.—To-day (Mar. 28th.) 
I have heard the Chiffchaff. 
before the 31st in previous years. 
heard the Tree Pipit at the same time.—S. L. 
M., Huddersfield. 


I never heard it 
I also 


EXCHANGE. 


‘DupticaTeEs :—Ova of Zonaria. 
DESIDERATA :—Ova of other Macros.—J. 
W. ELtIs, 34, Paddington, Liverpool. 


e— 
¥ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P.T.D., Edgbaston.—We return your insects 
named, and have put in one or two others 
also named. Before you think of exchanging 

_ you should obtain proper entomological 

_ ‘pins, a sample card of which can be had 

. from D. F. TayLor & Co., New Hall Works, 

_ Birmingham. 

C. S. G.—Next Week. 


Fs 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


F 
M4 
_ Dear Sir,—I have lately received many 


articles from different friends, and amongst 
Fane 
it 


ia 
es 
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them were many of the following, which have 
been found in the bellies of codfish, I wanted 
to preserve them, either in a dried state, or a 
preserving solution, as:—small crabs, lob- 
sters, soles, whiting, place, sea-mice, sea- 
urchins, starfish, and any other small fish, as 
shrimps, spawns, sea-lice, &c. Is it possible 
without skinning the above to preserve them 
by dipping them into a solution, and so pre- 
serving them, or must they be kept in the 
solution. Also sea-cucumbers, crustacea, &c. 
And is it possible to dry or preserve in 
alcohol (or anything else) sea-anemones, or 
do they only keep their beauty in the sea, and 
when alive. Having read this week’s Natural- 
ist, and see you mention Thomas Edward, the 
Scotch naturalist, a book which I some time 
ago read, it puzzled me how he would stuff 
and preserve hisspecimens when he had no 
books, never learnt or seen any stuffed. Will 
you please kindly tell me how he did it, and 
how I can preserve such things.—Believe me, 
yours sincerely, O. WEIss. 
Edgbaston, March 22nd. 
(Will some of our readers give the methods 


they employ ?—Ebs.] 


Fic, 47. 
OTIORHYNCHUS SULCATUS. 


Specimens of this Beetle has been sent to us 
from the vineries at Fixby Hall, near Hud- 
dersfield, where the gardeners say they are 
attacking the vines, by nibbling the young 
shoots, and thus endangering the crop. From 
Miss Ormerod’s report, which we have just 
received, and which we refer to on another 
page, it appears that this Beetle has been very 
numerous during the past two years. In one 
garden in Cornwall, consisting of over two 
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acres of Rasberry canes, the plants were 
stripped of their shoots, and the crop, which 
was estimated as worth upwards of £100, was 


entirely lost. Many other gardens in the 


same country were devastated in the same | 


manner. These Beetles do most of the 
damage during the night, when they ascend 
the trees, or plants, and gnaw the young and 
tender shoots. During the day they hide 
among the loose earth, and Mr. Gregson, to 
whom we submitted the specimens for verifi- 
cation and his opinion, suggests that the earth 
should be scraped away for a few inches 
round the stems of the plants, when many of 
them will most likely be detected, and may 
be destroyed. Shaking the vines over an 
inverted umbrella at night may be effective, 
but the umbrella will be better if lined with 
white, as the Beetles can be better seen when 
they fall into it, and after being collected into 
wide-mouthed bottles may be destroyed by 
upsetting them into boiling water. Dressing 
the roots with quick lime has also been found 
to have a good effect, as these also are attacked 
by the larva of this Beetle. This enemy 
also seems partial to the Primulas, so it would 
be as well to watch those plants in places 
where the Beetle occurs. In one garden at 
Scarbro’ Hedgehogs are said to have been of 
service in diminishing their numbers. We give 
a figure of the perfect Beetle, so that those 
who find it may know it, and take preventive 
measures if necessary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


NoTES OF OBSERVATIONS 
InsEcTs. Report 1879. 
ORMEROD, F.M.S. London: W. Swan, Sonnen- 
chein and Allen. Price 1s. We have received 
this Report, and are glad tosee that it is double 
the size of its predecessors, representing we 
should think, double the number of workers. 
The work which Miss Ormerod and her collegues 
have imposed upon themselves is most praise- 
worthy, and we should like to see still more 
entomologists give them their support. It is 


OF INJURIOUS 
Edited by Miss E. A. 
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true we have no clouds of Lecusts, nor inva- 
sions of Army Worms, but at the same time we © 
have many insects which are exceedingly in- 
jurious, and few people can realize the amount 1 
of damage done annually bythem. Everybody 
must have noticed during the past year the 
excessive abundance of the common Crane Fly, 
or ‘‘ Daddy Long-legs,” and few would think 
these could do any harm beyond the annoyance 
they caused by buzzing in one’s face. yet the 
larva which produces the Crane Fly is a most 
destructive creature to many field crops. In ~ 
the report will be found a series of notes of the 
most interesting character upon between thirty 
and forty different kinds of destructive insects. 
It is well worth reading, and should be in the 


g, ¢ 
hands of every Entomologist. These reports 
will again be referred to in a series of papers 
we intend publishing, the first of which 
appeared on page 102. 

SILK-PRODUCING Bompycss and other Lepi- 
doptera. By Alfred Wailly. Reprinted from 
the Journal of the Society of Arts. 


Mr. Wailly has incurred a great deal of trouble 


\\e believe 


and expense in the cause of silk culture. The 
main feature in the report this year is the 
breeding of Attacus mylitta in this country, a 
But the past season 
We had 
a number of species ourselves, including my- 
litta, selene, &c., but not one of them came to 
We shall always be glad to hear 
from persons interested ‘in this branch of 


glorious Indian species. 
has been a bad one for these exotics. 


perfection. 


Entomology. 


LEPIDOPTERA IN APRIL. 


The warmer sun of April brings out a host 
of hybernating insects, and newly emerged 
Most-of those 
named last month are still on the wing ; some 
of them probably till the beginning of next 
month, especially in the North. There is a 


species begin to be numerous. 


disadvantage in using Mr. Merrin’s list, that 
is becoming more apparent now. Insects 
that in early seasons have appeared in the 


last days of any month are placed under the 


month in question as if they occurred then 
larly. To save repetition, we will in such 
es in future, after the name of the insect 
give the month in which it usually appears. 
Our readers will understand by this, that so 


far as our knowledge goes, the species given | 


under one month, with another month fo!llow- 


‘Specimens are likely to be found in forward 
seasons, but that the species will be fully out 
during the second. 


a . Fic. 48. 
_ Levucopuasia Sinapis.—The Wood White 
May, Pathways and openings in the woods. 


Most frequent in the South. Very local. 
Pieris Brassic®.—The Large White. 
Most frequent about gardens. 


_ ANTHOCARIS CARDAMINES.—The Orange-tip 
“May. Fields and country-lanes. This is one 


cs 

prize to the young collector. 

_ Satyris Ancerta.—The Speckled Wood. 
hes Woods and lanes. Abundant in the 
South, but not so plentiful in the North. 
‘TuecLta Rupi.—The Green Hair-streak. 
A widely distributed and abundant 


the prettiest butterflies, and is always a 


_ Potyvommatus Puimas.—The small copper. 
‘A common species of great beauty. It may 
October. The larva feeds on various species 
° Rumex, and in shape is like a woodlouse. 

Lycmna Arciotus.-- The Holly Blue. 


Common generally among holly, but more 
; plentiful i in the South. 
) Arctia Menpica,—The Muslin. May. 


“Moderately common; may be found on 
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| to look forit. 
ing the name, need not be looked for before | 
‘the end of the first one, and that only odd | 
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Demas Corytt.—The Nut-tree Tussock. 
May or June. A very local species, and not 
plentiful where it does occur. The larva is 
said to feed on various trees, but beech seems 
to be considered its usual food in this country ; 
therefore beech woods will be the best places 
It may be found at rest, or beaten 
out. Mr. Lockyer informs us that Perthshire 
specimens emerge in May or June, the larva 
being full fed in September, but that the New 
Forest specimens appear in July and August, 
We 
are not aware that this has been noted before. 
ILiclFOLIA.—The - Small 
and difficult to 
find where it cccurs, viz :—heaths and moors. 
The larvze feeds on Bilberry (V. Myrtillus). 


The imago has been taken during the day 


the larvae being full fed in May or June. 


LASIOCAMPA 


Lappet: avery rare insect, 


resting on heather. 

A 
It 
is perhaps most plentiful on heaths and 
but it 
will eat willow and other things. This species 


SATURNIA CaArrini.—The Emperer. 


splendid insect of common occurrence. 
moors, the larva preferring heaths, 


flies in the morning sun. 

A 
pretty and excessively abundant species, flying 
It 
plentiful in Spring, but specimens occur 


RumiaA CrAT#®GATA.—The Brimstone. 


at dusk by every hedgerow. is most 
throughout the Summer. 

SELENIA LUNARIA and ILLUSTRARIA.— 
The Thorn, 
commoner than illustvaria, the Purple Thorn, 
Both 
occur among trees, and may be taken at dusk, 


May. Lunaria, Lunar is 


but does not appear quite so soon. 


or at rest on trunks during the day. 
ODONTOPERA BIDENTATA.—The Scolloped 
Hazel,a common species, found in and about 


woods, at rest on tree trunks, &c. 


HEMEROPHILA ABRUPTARIA.—The Waved 
Umber, not very common, but widely dis- 


tributed, and may be found about gardens, 


&c., on palings, and tree trunks. It also 
comes to light. 
TEPHROSIA BIUNDULARIA.—May. Much 


commoner than the closely allied T, crepuscu- 


lavia, for which see page 118. It frequents 
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woods, and may be found in abundance on 
tree trunks. 

EpPHYRA PENDULARIA.—Not very rare in 
birch woods. A second brood appears in 
August. i é 

CoryCIA TEMERATA.—Clouded Silver, May. 
Among sloe and bird cherry, on which the 
larva feeds. Not very common. 

ALEUCIS PICTARIA.—A very locai species, 
and occurring only in the south. It flies to 
the blossoms of the sloe, and, perhaps, if 
better looked for might be found in new 
localities. 

NUMERIA PULVERARIA.—The Barred Umber. 
May. Widely distributed, and not very rare. 
Sometimes sits on tree trunks. 

‘FIDONIA CARBONARIA.—Only in Perthshire, 
in Yorkshire, 


and Ingleborough among 


sallow. 

The members of the genus EuPpITH#&CcIA have 
very similar habits. They sit on palings or 
tree trunks, fly at dusk, and they may be ob- 
We will 
name the species occurring now, and the food 
plant, in the neighbourhood of which they 
should be looked for. HELVETICATA on 


juniper, IRRIGUATA in the New Forest, and at 


tained at flowers, or even at sugar. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne (?), PIMPINELLATA, on 
pimpernel.- VurcGata, white thorn, &c., 


DODONEATA and ABBREVIATA On Oak, PUMILATA | 


and CORONATA on clematis, convolvulus and 
other plants. DopoNneEaTA is said to fly in 
the morning sun. 

LoBOPHORA HEXAPTERATA, — Seraphim. 
May or June. In woods on tree trunks, &c., 
not very uncommon. 

L. LoBuLATA.—The Early Tooth-striped. 
On tree trunks, among willows, or where 


honeysuckle abounds, 


1. POLYCOMMATA,— The Barred Tooth- 
striped. A very local species, but not rare 
where it occurs. It is most plentiful in the 
Lake district. 

THERA SIMULATA.—Is said to be double 
brooded, the first occurring now, and the 


second in August. It is not common, but 
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may be beaten out of juniper, where it occurs. 
We never took it except in August. 
To be continued. 


COLL ECP tr yG at 
HARTLEPOOL. 


By Joun E. Rosson. 


On this ground not so many species of 
other groupsoccur, asofthe Noctug. Butterflies 
are scarce, though the first Colias Edusa 1 ever 
saw, and which inspired me witha desire to 
know more about such beautiful creatures, 
and in fact made me an entomologist, was 
taken here in 1858. This insect I never had 
the pleasure of seeing alive till the great 
1877. 
Saturday afternoon, I wandered up here, 


Edusa year, Missing the train one 
and had the intense pleasure of taking three 
specimens on the railway side. Southern 
collectors, to whom Edusa is a common thing, 
cannot imagine the delight with which I first 
saw this insect on the wing. To take in my 
own district, the butterfly that had made me 
an entomologist, after nineteen years collect- 
ing was indeed a treat. In my first year, on 
the same ground, but on a bed of thistles 
facing the sea, I took my first V. Cardui, 
Jaded entomologists, whose years of hunting 
have worn out their freshness of feeling, and 
dulled their sense of excitement, can doubtless 
all look back to many an occurrence in the 
boyhood of their career, with more pleasure 
than to captures of greater importance at a 
later date. When I saw Cardui sunning itself 
on a bed of thistles, I thought it the most 
lovely thing I had ever seen, and as I slowly 
drew near it, my heart almost stood still. 
Just before I was close enough to strike, it 
sailed away, without an effort seemingly, and 
I watched it hopelessly, as it flew far, but 
quickly as it had gone, so it returned, to settle 
on a thistle head within my reach, as I stood 
motionless and eager. In a moment my net 
was over it, aud heedless of thistle prickles I 
was down on my knees securing my capture. 


| 


was quickly pinned, and placed in my collect- 
ing box. 
men, yet it still stands at the top of my row, 


ground Mr. Taylor took V. Antiofa, a few 
years ago, of which 
specimens have been taken in our district, 
On the railway side, Tages, Phileas, Pamphilus, 


an insect several 


and Janira, occur. Fifteen years ago Semele 
and Megera were here also, 
still abundant a little further away, the latter 
has entirely disappeared from our district. 
Then Megwra was abundant in every lane and 
field, but it disappeared one season, and has 
never been seen again, anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


Of Nocturni,a few species occur on this 


The former is 


ground, but not nearly so large a proportion 
of the whole as of the Noctuz. S. ocellatus 
once on palings. 
Silene. M. stellatarum, swarmed in the autumn 


C. porcellus occasionally at 


of the year when the larve were so abundant. 
H. lupulinus and Humuli are very common. 
Sylvinus not rare. 
mon, the yellow variety very rare. L. com- 
Quadra has 
only appeared one year, when I got four 
specimens. 
Ragwort flowers in the larva state, but some- 
C. plan- 
taginis, formerly common enough, has quite 


Z. filipendulz is very com- 
plana, once on the railway side, 
E. jacobee swarms sometimes on 
times it does not appear for years. 
disappeared. Caja, of course, is common, as 
is A. fuliginosa. Mendicais not rare sometimes, 
commoner in fact than either Jubricipeda or 


_menthastri. 
‘one year, but never occurred before or since. 


L. chrysorrhea was very common 


(0.~ antigua is common, and the eggs may easily 
be found on the cocoons which are generally 
spun on the Spiny rose. The larva of B. 
vubi is common. in the autumn, and not very 
‘are in spring, when one knows when to look 
for them. O, potatovia completes the list. 


; 


some common things swarm. E. mensuraria, 


Geomeivg are not numerous in species, but 


for instance, which is a perfect pest, its near 
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} mon. 
It is but a faded hybernated speci- | 
| many 


and would not be exchanged for the bred ones | 
that fill up the rest of the series. On this | 
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A pinch on the thorax, and it was still, and | relations bipunctaria and cervinaria being com- 


The earliest species taken here are 
rupicapraria and progemmaria, of the latter 
fine varieties occur. Multistrigaria 
appears in March on the railway side, sitting 
very low down on the palings. Then comes 
badiata, and an occasional derivata, and as the 
season advances, besides the yellow shell, 
common carpets, and other ubiquitous species, 
the following may be had O. dbidentata and C. 
B. repandata, of which a banded 


variety is not unfrequent. A. bdisetata, osseata,(?) 


elinguaria. 


subsericeata, and aversata all very common, a 
banded form of the latter being often met 
with. £. albulata, common on the low ground 
at the foot of the railway embankment, where 
the yellow rattle grows freely. Of Pugs, many 
species have been taken, but those of regular 
occurrence are not many. E. centaureata, 
succenturtata, subfulvata, and the variety cognata, 
and vulgata, being all that may be depended 
upon, and of these succenturiata is very much 
rarer than formerly, though the Mugwort is 
abundant all over. Other pugs that have 
been got have seemed only to be casual 
visitors, perhaps blown from a distance, 
Venosata, satyrata, castigata, larictata, pimpinel- 
lata, nanata, minutata, and perhaps another or 
two have occurred singly, or in small num- 
bers. T. vaviata is common on the cemetery 
palings, M. occelata also sits there and on the 
railway side, M. subtristata, montanata, and 
fluctuata swarm, of course, as does C. bilineata. 
S. dubitata has been taken once or twice only 
on the cemetery palings, where C. miata is not 
uncommon in autumn, C. fulvata is common 
among rose, and P. comitata is not rare. I 
This 
completes the list, and we must now move 


have already named the genus Eubolia. 


more northward. 

Keeping on the coast, and passing the 
mouth of Crimdon dene, to which we must 
return, we reach Black Hall rocks, bleak, 
rugged, and uninviting in winter and spring, 
but in summer, well worth a visit for their 
floral beauty alone. Betweed the dene and 
the first rock is a long sloping sand bank, with 
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a hollow at the foot, sheltered from the bleak 
winds, by a lower bank between it and the 
sloping hill, the Spiny Rose (R. spinosissima) 
and the Bloody Geraneum (G. sanguineum ) 
flower in such excessive luxuriance, that they 
almost hide every other hue. The roses 
flower first, making the banks pure white, and 
as they fade off the geraneums give ita most 
surpassing even the 
These 
banks run right on, facing to the east, till 
they reach the first rocks to which they join, 


beautiful purple tint, 
heathery hills of our inland moors. 


abundant, 


face the south. At the foot of this south 
bank I.found the Greasy fritillary, (M. ’ 
artemis) in my early days, and oh! the de- ~ 
light of that discovery. They were very 4 
though confined to one little 
hollow. It was a day of alternate sun and — 
shade, and the moment the sun was obscured, 
they ceased to fly. I was not sufficiently up 
to the business to find them sitting, and had Q 
to wait till the cloud passed by, and they ; 
were on the wing again. 


To be continued. 


and here the banks are more sheltered, and 
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56, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


Supplies Entomologists with every requisite :—Steel Knuckle-jointed Net, 4/6. Self-acting 
Umbrella Net, 7/6. Ladies’ Umbrella Net, 5/- Wire Ring Net, with Brass Screw, 2/- Pocket 
Folding Net, four Brass Joints, 4/6. Balloon Net, 20) by 18, for veating, 6/- Telescope Nets, 
6/-, 8/6, 10/6. Self-acting Sweeping Net, 8/- The New Beating Tray for Collecting Larvee, 
&e., 15/- Pocket Larva Boxes, -/6, 1/-, 1/6, 2/-, and 3/- Sugaring ‘Tin, with Brush affixed, 
2/6 and 3/6. Relaxing Box, 2/6. Killing Box, -/9 and 1/- Bottle of Killing Fluid, -[9. 
Corked Setting Boards, igh a, -/8, -9, -/10, -/11, cn V2, Vas VG, Ss. UO and. 2/- Breed- 
ing Cages, 2/6, ditto, with two compartments, 5/- Tin Y, -/6, Brass Y, 1/- | Corked Store 
Boxes, “best make, 2/ 6 3/6, 4/-, 5/-, 6/-, ditto, covered in Green Cloth, book pattern, 16 by 11, 
8/- Mahogany Pocket Box, with Glass and Slide, in groove, 4/6. Exchange Lists, 1/- Ento- 
mological Pins, any size, gilt or plain, 1/- per box  Silvered Pins, four sizes mixed, 1/- per 
oz., postage 14d. Bottle of Mite Destr oyer, 1/- Willow Chip Boxes, ‘four sizes, nested, 2/6 per 
SLOSS. Setting and Drying House, complete, 10/6, 12/6, 15/- and 20/- Pocket Book, -/6, 1/- 
and 1/6. Postal Box, -/6. Pocket Lanthorns, 4/-, 5/, and 10-6. Zine Oval Pocket 1Box, 1/6, 
2/-, and 2/6. Pupa Diggers, 2/- and 3/ Brass Chloroform Rottles, 4/- The New Glass Kull- 
ing Bottle, charged ready for use, 1/-, 1/3, and 1/6. A large assortment of British Insects kept 
in stock. Cabinets of every description made to order ; estimates given, New Price Lists sent 
on receipt of stamp. All orders, when accompanied by Post Office Orders, will receive imme- 
diate attention. Post Office Orders to be made payable at Brompton Road, 8. W. 


Entomological Cabinets, from Twelve Shillings to Forty Guineas, kept 
in Stock. Show Rooms for Cabinets. 
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Vor. i: 


“PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY.” 
STUFFING. 


HERE seems to be some difference 
T between Mr. Browne’s method 
and our own of stuffing a bird, but we 
will give that which we have always 
practised, and which we think our 
readers will find an easy method, at 
least as easy a one as can be placed 
before them. Well then, get some iron 
wire, for a Sparrow, about the thick- 
ness of an ordinary pin, when it is 
bought at the ironmongers it will be 
hard and stiff, cut off (with a pair of 
bellhanger’s pliers) three pieces about 
six inches long, put them in the fire 
until they become red, then take them 
out and allow them to cool gradually, 
they will now be found to be quite soft 
and pliable. Many birdstuffers seem 
to overlook this important point, they 
use their wire unsoftened, and the con- 
sequence is they cannot bend their 
birds positions. Have 
teady also some tow, cotton wool, small 
twine, file, needle and unglazed thread, 


into proper 


and a piece of stick with a cross piece 
on the top, for the bird to stand upon. 
Get the three pieces of wire, and one 
after the other take hold of one end 


with the pliers, and draw them between 
the thumb and finger to straighten 
Now take one of them and 
wind a bit of tow round the centre, and 
by bending the wire over the tow form 


them. 


a loop so as to keep the body you are 
going to make from slipping up and 
Make an artificial body and 
neck of tow, as near like the one you 


down. 


took out as possible, wrapping it and 
putting it into shape with the small 
twine. Having done this take up the 
file, and pomt both ends of the body 
wire, and one end of the other two 
Get a long 
entomological pin, or a bit of small 


which are for the legs. 


wire not softened, andif the latter, point 
it, and pass it through every feather of 
the tail, this holds the feathers even, 
and allows the tail to be spread or 
Now take the 
artificial body in the right hand, holding 
the bird’s head by the other, with the 
pointed wire feel your way up the neck, 


compressed as desired. 


and bore through the scalp at the top 
of the head. Gradually work the body 
into its proper place, then pass the 
opposite end of the wire into the tail, 
Take hold of 


one of the leg-wires with the pliers, 


coming out underneath. 


and beginning at the sole of the foot 
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force it right up the leg into the body, 
and out at the opening, do the same 
by the other leg, twist the two ends 
together, and fix them in the artificial 
body. take 
thread, and nicely sew up the belly of 


Now your needle and 
the bird, and having done this bring 
the legs into their proper places by 
pushing them forward, and bringing 
them together, bend the knee a little, 
and having bored two holes on the 
stand about an inch apart, insert the 
wires into them, and make your bird 
perch. See now to the shape of the 
bird; if it is not full enough, fill up 
where it is wanting with cotton wool, 
inserted by means of a wire something 
like a knitting needle, in at the mouth, 
or through a hole made under the wing. 
When it is properly filled get hold of 
both wings near the body, and lift them 
up on to the back, see that the feathers 
lie properly, and fasten the wing by 
running a sharpened wire through the 
knuckle into the body. Insert another 
a little lower down to bear up the quill 
feathers. Do this on both sides, and 
then see to the neck and head being 
put into proper shape by stuffing with 
Then put the bird in the 
Be 


careful that there are no hard lumps of 


cotton wool. 
attitude it is intended to be in. 


cotton, let the skin feel nice and even 
when the finger is passed over it, 
having satisfied yourself that all is 
right, tie up the mouth, and with a soft 
cotton ‘‘cop” begin by fastening the 
end of the thread to one of the wires in 
the wing, and by bringing it over the 
back and under the belly from wire to 
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wire, lay down every feather that is 
inclined to raise up. This being done 
your Sparrow is stuffed, and it will 
have to remain, in summer a fortnight, 
or in winter a month, before it is ready 
for putting in a case. 


EXCHANGE. 

Pupz of Brunnea for larvz of Interjecta.— 
G. C. BIGNELL, Clarence Place, Plymouth. 
Males 
The latter could be sent alive if 


DuPpLIcATES.—Progemmaria. and 
females. 
desired. DEsSIDERATA:—Numerous Butter- 
flies and Moths.— Geo. 2B, 


Cromwell Terrace, Bensham, Gateshead. 


We MELLER: 


I have duplicates of both sexes of Nyssia 
Zonaria, the Belted Beauty, in good condition. 
I want Ichneumons and Sawflies, or any of the 
following Butterflies: — Blandina, Davus, 
Adippe, W. Album, Adonis, Actzon, Linea, 
or Sylvanus.—C. H. H. WALKER, 180, Falkner 
Street, Liverpool, 

African Butterflies wanted in Exchange for 
British Lepidoptera, or birds’ eggs. Damaged 
specimens not objected to, if not worn or 
faded.—S. L. Mosrery, Primrose Hill, Hud- 
dersfield. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received an anonymous article, 
written on both sides of the paper, on the 
effects of the electric light on vegetation. 
We cannot print anything without having 
the author’s name, though it need not 
necessarily be published. Our friends will 
also please write on one side of the paper 
only. 

J. W. E, (Liverpool.)— You will find the 
anatomy of the wings of Diptera fully des- 
cribed by Walker, in vol, VII. of the Ento- 


mologist, commencing on page 36 with — 4 


figures of the various forms of veination. 
It isa much neglected order, and we are 
glad to hear you are thinking of taking it 


up. 
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W. J. (Bradford.)—We will take a hint from 
your very kind letter. 
to us, andisentirely the fault of the printers. 
We have had a London publisher from the 
first, and there ought to have been no 


| 


It is very annoying | 


difficulty in getiing the paper through a 


newsagent, but they do not care to be | 


troubled with single orders fora penny paper. | 


LEPIDOPTERA IN APRIL. 


(Continued from p. 182.) 


MELANIPPE FLUCUTATA.—1 he Garden Car- 


pet; issadly toocommoneverywhere. Luckily | 


the larve are not very destructive. 
not give instructions where to find this very 
abundant species, but it abounds in gardens. 

CIDARIA SUFFUMATA. The Water Carpet 
is generally distributed, and may be found 
In the North, a 


variety called piceata occurs, which is uni- 


flying along hedges at dusk. 


colorous brown ; intermediate forms are not 
unfrequent. 

PLATYPTERYX LACERTULA--Scalloped Hook- 
tip. Mayor June. Nota scarce species among 
birch, from which it may be beaten. It 
double brooded and appears again in August. 


is 


DREPANA UNGUICULA.—Barred Hook-tip. 
May. This is abundant in some places: but 
is not so well distributed as the last, and 
frequents Beech trees, on which the larva 
feeds. 

DICRANURA BICUSPIS.—May. The smallest 
and rarest of the kittens. It has been found 
in Lancashire, Derbyshire, Sussex, &c., but 
is exceedingly rare. It feeds on Alder, on the 
trunk of which the chrysalis may be looked 
for. 

CLOSTERA CURTULA. Chocolate tip. Very 
far from common, and is rarely obtained in 
the perfect state. The larvze feed on Poplars 
_and Willows, among which the imago may be 
looked for. 

NOTODONTA TREPIDA, THE GREAT PROM- 
“INENT, and N.cHAONIA. May. 


species but widely distributed. 


Two scarce 
May be 
looked for on oak trunks. 


We need | 
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a= JMAe 1 rosted 


may be taken at 


CYMATOPHORA RIDENS. 


Green. Not common, but 

sugar, at light, or at rest on oak trunks. . 
XYLOMYGES CONSPICILARIS. — The Silver 

Cloud. 


but exceedingly rare. 


A very pretty and variable species, 
It has been taken on 
trees, and at sugar, and we have also heard 
of a specimen being found in a spider’s web. 
PHLOGOPHORA METICULOSA.— The Angle 
Shades. A pretty Noctua, and very common. 
It occurs all through the summer, but is most 
abundant in autumn. It may be found on 
palings, &c., or obtained at sugar. © 
CucuLtts VERBASCI.—The Mullein Shark. 
A common insect in the South, and may be 
obtained at rest, or flying to flowers. The 
larva feeds on Mullein (Verbascum) &c., and 
will also eat the Water Figwort (Scropflutlaria 
aquatica). This is the food of C. scrophularic, 
and many beginners fall into the error of 
of supposing that when they have found a 
larva on figwort, they have got the latter 
species. The larve, too, are very similar, 
and the imagines are also said to be alike, but 
Scrophularie is smaller, greyer, and the mar- 
ginal markings more of a black brown; in 
fact it is more like a faded Lychnitis than 
Verbasci, which is a larger insect, and quite 
red-brown inhue. We do not know of any 
British specimen of Scrophulaviw, perhaps it 
may have got on our lists by the same error 
that we have pointed out above. If we are 
mistaken we shall be glad to be corrected. 
PHYTOMETRA ZENEA.—June. Flies in the 
sunshine on dry grassy banks, where milk- 


wort (Polygala yulgaris) grows. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES 
FOR BEGINNERS. 
By C. S. GREGSON. 
APRIL. 
April, and bright sunshine and shower 


here again! It is the grand general openin; 
month for the entomologist, and now th 
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sluggard is fairly constrained to furbish his 
neglected net and breeding cages, and away 
to the lanes and woods, doubtless promising 
“himself some hard work, to catch up with his 
more energetic friends. Well, let him try, 
and to be successful he had better read care- 
fully what was said for March; but he must 
remember we are writing for an average 
March and April, not for such an exceptional 
month as we have had this year, when with a 
few days March wind, as the month came in, 
we have had nothing but sunshine every day 
since, with ice every night, and no rain or 
“ Things 
have become mixed ;” I took vupicapraria on 
Good Friday night, March 26th, sitting along- 
side devivata, in Wales. The one should have 


snow, so far as I have observed. 


passed away, and the other should not have 
yet appeared. Well, then, making allowance 
for exceptional seasons, if he be determined 
to make up for lee way, he may do a con- 
siderable portion of the work set down for 
that month. In addition to what he there 
finds, he may expect to take Argynuus euph- 
rosyne in woods, and open places near woods ; 
Vanessa Io in lanes, and in some seasons V. 
cavdui is flying about in all sorts of out-of-way 
places. It is strong on the wing, and it is no 
joke to capture it by sheer running, so take it 
coolly, find where thistles have been growing, 
and wait quietly about as if you did not care 
whether it came or not—but you do, I know! 
—and then make a sure stroke, or don’t strike 
as they fly past you, for they become yours 
then, or never, if you strike. 
Satyrus AZgervia appears, first brood, in April. 
This pretty species flies near woods, and 
may be met with around Bromborough, 
Hooton, and Raby. 
Thanaos Tages are most commonly got on the 


Hesperia sylvanus and 


mosses towards the end of the month. 

The beautiful light-green larva of Megera 
is now about to make up after hybernation, 
and may be found at night on grassy banks. 
This larva is figured by Hubner with a dark 
olivacious streak down it, but I never saw it 
otherwise than bright green. 
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The larve of Avrctia fuliginosa and Bom- 
byx vubi are now about spinning up also, 
Should any rooks be observed picking on the 
sand hills or waste places, depend upon it 
they are spun up, and the rooks are collecting 
the pupe. Drive the birds away, and iookabout 
for an old cocoon, which will be found lying 
empty. This will tell you better than I can 
what sort of places to find the full ones in. 

If the larks are busy near you, they are 
probably breakfasting upon Nyssia Zonaria, or 
Multistrigavia, &c., and if you are late you 
will doubtless find more old wings than per- 
fect insects. Saturnia carpini, the finest English 
Bombyces, may now be met with. Simmon’s 
Wood Moss is decidedly the best place about 
here to get a lot, but it may be met with at 
Prenton, Bidston, and on the sandhills, and 
The lanes 

Rumia 


upon most mosses and moors. 
become now our best places. 
crateegata (first brood) near thorn hedges, and 
Venila maculata ought to be found on the slopes 
to rich woods where hazel grows. Odontoptera 
bidentata sits on tree trunks, and under door 
and window heads in many unlikely places, 
sometimes quite in the town. The larva of 
Cleova lichenavia is now nearly full fed upon 
the lichen-covered trees in Prenton Wood, 
and also on most of the old orchard trees 
about Frankby, Hargreave or Hooton, about 
here, and generally where lichen is plentiful. 
Tephrosia punctulata and Lobophora lobulata are 
out where birches and alders grow. Geometra 
papilionaria larva is now feeding (young) on 
the small birches or lower branches of birch 
trees, and it requires a sharp blow to dislodge 
it, and a sharp eye to see it in the umbrella 
among the young sticks of birch, which it 
exactly resembles, but it will repay all the 
trouble bestowed upon it when it appears in 
the perfect state in June. idonia atomaria 
now swarms on heaths, flitting here and there 
from under our feet. The female is so much 
lighter-coloured than the male that we are 
apt to try and persuade ourselves we have got 
a new species. 


exiguata may now be found on tree trunks in 


Eupithecia abbveviata and — 


>, 


‘ 
a 
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woods, as at Eastham, &c., whilst <dnticlea 
badiata and derivata frequent lanes and fields: 


j 


| 
| 


there, under it you may find the large but 


_ disagreeable smelling insect, and Cicendella 
the first where bramble bushes grow, flying | 


in the evening; and the latter in the old lanes | 


and along the foot-walks near the hedges at 


Oxton and Prenton, where roses and sallows | 


are abundant. 
The true xoctue will vary little from the 


hybrida is also to be got near sandhills. I 
have looked in vain for its ally, C. maritima, 


| but perhaps you will be more fortunate. 


Once seen there isnomistakingit. Maritima 


_isnotso stout or strong as hybrida, and the 


list given for March, but they will be in greater | 


profusion in one case, whilst in another they | 


are getting more scarce, but 


district around 


old hedge-row trees, or upon posts. The 


scarce Cucullia 
date I have for its capture. It is also found 
both sides of the river, on posts and rails. 
The long row of rails from Seaforth to 
Waterloo, on the shore, should be well ex- 
amined for it. 

Many small moths may be met with this 
month; Pyrausta punicealis, H. cespitalis, and 
Ennychia congulalis, where wild thyme grows 
on the Wallasey sand hills. Many of the 
genus Depressaria near old stacks, and also the 
glorious genus Microptervx, shining like the 
sun they bask in. 

Larve still claim our special attention, and 
the larva of Epunda lichenea is now in fine 
condition for collecting; the nearest locality 
for it is in the lane which leads from Wallasey 
Church to the large Boarding School on the 
way to New Brighton, and close to Walasey 
They, 
like many other species, come up to feed about 
gp.m. It isaiso abundant in the lanes arcund 
Formby Station on the ‘‘ Cops’ or hedge. 

Beetles are now everywhere. 


Mill, wherever the stone crop grows. 


The genus 
Amarvaand Asphodeus cross our pata whenever 
the sun shine. Examine every Amara you 
-see for the red antennzed species. 4. 
bruner or oricholica ! Broschus cephalotes is just 
‘appearing on the coast, it has a peculiar 


-penchante for old timber, if you can find any 


Cylocampa | 


eee SS t stadia 
lithoriza appears only in April, so far as I | whilst on hybrida, they are not so prominent 


aes : , ld i eters Vv S ngular. 
know, and this insect is most abundant inour | in their characters, or even so angular 


Birkenhead and Bidston, on | 


markings on it are always angular—thus 


LF 


The 
genus Dyschireus is in thousands in damp bare 


_ places near the shore, where water has lain 


chamomille also puts in an | 
appearance this month—-the17th isthe earliest | 


during the winter months, and may be found 
by observing the sinuous markings, which 


shows plainly on the ground as the sand 


at rest, especially around the sand hills, on | which is raised to form the borrows dries, thus 


By scratching into this with the finger, the 
back of D. politus, D. 
especially D. thoracicus will be bared, a bright 


impunchperus, and 


black spot on the ground, or the food it is in 
search of will be seen to be a ‘‘staph,”’ but I 
fear my young friends have scarcely ventured 
upon ‘‘staphs,”’ or I should say this month is 
the great harvest for them. They may be 
gathered by simply laying a white sheet or 
paper out anywhere where the sun shines, 
and picking them off as they alight, or by 
examining the inside of all sorts of flowers, 
dead animals, &c., &c. No pond or ditch 
should be passed carelessly. Now April is 
here, life is everywhere, and with a fair field, 
and no favour, I say go gather the wonderful 
creatures around you, study them and their 
ways, and return home humbled but happier, 
and give your knowledge as freely as nature, 
in her might has given it to you, always 
remembering that the secret of success lies 
under the little word work. 
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COMMON ICHNEUMONS | descriptive of the anatomy and form of 


Byes. Di BAirsrow, 2. LS. 
HT. MELTOPIUS DENTATES,. Lz, 


II.—N1ne out of every ten collectors of Lepi- 
dopteva are acquainted with Metopius dentatus,so 
called, perhaps, because of the Dragon fly 
toothed conspicuousness of its jaws; and for 
this reason that almost every Entomologist 
has reared the larva of Bombyx callunz, the 
common Oak Eggar moth, and upon this 
It is 


a very noble and commanding looking insect, 


caterpillar Metopius dentatus is parasitic. 


and well worth depositing in the cabinet ofany 
connoisseur of beauty. The markings are 
well defined, and arranged with great regu- 
larity, and prone to little deviation. A good 
specimen will measure somewhat short of a 
‘complete inch from head extremity to ab- 
dominal termination. The antennz (or horns) 
are over half an inch long, whilst the distance 
across from wing tip to wing tip is con- 


siderably more than aninch. The antennze 


are black on the top, brownish yellow 
underneath. Face, yellow, with black 
markings; forelegs, yellow; hinder ones, 


yellow, and black; thorax, black, with yellow 
The dorsal (top) segments of ab- 
with 


marxings. 
domen are. black, six yellow bands 
across, and the ventral (underneath) segments 
of abdomen are black, with thick contracted 
with the 
May I 


observe here that it is positively impossible to 


yellow streaks; wings, brownish, 
stigma darker brown, but not dense. 
avoid ‘“‘terms”’ altogether. In order to assist 
my readers with a little knowledge of these, 


when I have dispensed with ‘‘common ichneu- | 


mons’’ I intend to give a few drawings, 


Hymenopterous insects, which will doubtless 
be serviceable to commencing Ichneumonolo- 
gists. The-difficulty in the way of beginners 
I have myself had to combat, and this fully 
explained will form a fair index to the ex- 
periences oi others. Now we are close upon 


the eve of summer months when grubs will 


on 
@ 


gorging tuemselves preparatory to the final 


5B 


1etamorphosis, and final pleasures of insect 
life, and we must get all the caterpillars we 
can, in order to breed them out ‘for their 
parasites’ sake.”’ And to do this effectively 
we must have a pupa cage divided into com- 
partments, each compartment to contain 
with their 
By this means 


separate and individual larve, 
names correctly attached. 
whenever a parasite appears, by looking for 
the excavated cocoon ‘‘from whence it came,” 
we can then forma list of the parasites and 
their victims. In a large chrysalis cage, 
where insects are constantly emerging it is 
out of all reason to suppose that we are able 
to discern which of the many empty car- 


casses. contained our ichneumon. I am 
sure this hint is sufficiently feasible, and 
necessary to carry weight. To return, the 
(female) dentatus is provided with a short, 
sharp, incisor or sting (aculeus), very dif- 
ferently shaped to that of P. instigator, but it 
is admirably adapted for what it is required. 
I am not as yet aware whether it is parasitic 
upon any other larva besides that of B. callune, 
and as the latter is-within the reach of every 
collector we have plenty of scope wherewith 
to carry on business. The caterpillars will 
scon be in full force, so that we may reason- 
ably expect very shortly to hear 
young naturalists. The genus Metopius was 
arranged by Pauzer, and is quite a distinct 
order, and easily recognised. We have only 
four British species recorded up to this time, 
but observation will doubtless be the medium 
of results, and of rendering additional ones. 
In setting dentatus for the cabinet care must 
be taken to place it in reverse attitudes, so 


that we can inspect the underneath part as 


rom our 5 


ait 


‘- | 


4 
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well as the top. This remark applies to very 
many other families. 


(To be continued.) 


fe EFC TENG; AT 
HARTLEPOOL. 


By Joun E. Rogson. 


| the base of the wing and the central spot, and it’ 


. - 5 - | 
As we ascend this hill, we find the rock rose 


(Helianthemum vulgare) in great profusion, its 
yellow flowers brightening the sward. On 
this feeds the larve of P. gevyon. In my early 
days this had not 
Statices, and many a puzzled search I had for 


been separated from 


sorrel, the food-plant of the latter species, 
and which I could not find, though the in- 
On this hill-side the larva 
may be found in May, or the imago later. 
The larva is subject to the attacks of an 


sect swarmed. 


ichneumon, whose name I do not yet know, 
as My specimens were destroyed in the post 
The 


stricken larva crawls up a tall grass stem, 


‘when on their way for identification. 
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I have frequently obtained the variety icarinus 
here. This differs from the type in having no 


spots on the upper side of fore wing, between 


is easy to recognise, as it sits asleep on flowers 
in the evening. S. Semele is abundant towards 
the top of the hills, sitting almost invariably 
onthe bare ground. SJ. Tithonus is abundant 
also, and seems to prefer the neighbourhood 
of brambles. For some distance the rocks 


are not high, and the banks slope down to the 


' sea. This has been formed into valleys and 


| projecting banks by the action of water, and 


all along is good collecting ground. Juniper 
grows freely, and from it may be beaten the 
larve of EF. sabrinata and T. simulata, or later 
on the perfect insect. On the grassy banks 
one of our greatest prizes is to be found, 
M. expolita. First found by Mr. Sang at. 
Darlington, and afterwards at Castle Eden- 
dene; we take it here not uncommonly, It 
flies briskly in the afternoon sun among the 
erass, in the stems of which the larva feeds. 


Its time of appearance—the end of July—is 


_ often a rainy season here, and many a weary 


and fixes itself there to die, its destroyer not | 


emerging for some time after. 


This insect is | 


most abundant here, and at many other spots | 


further along the coast, It flies only in the | 
hot sun, but may be taken later in the after- | 


noon at rest among the grass or on flowers, 


by those whose eyes are educated enough to | 


: : | 
recognise the green insect among the green | 


grass. Near the top of this hill the kidney 
vetch (Anthyllis vulneraria) grows rather freely, 
and here we used to take Lycenz Alsus, but I 
have seen none recently. Lycena Agestis, or 
medon, as it is now called, is abundant, and 
we not only get the so-called Durham Argus 
(L> Salmacis), but the Scotch form (L. Ar- 
taxerxes) also. This larva feeds also on the 
rock rose, and is not very easily found, but 
from five I was enabled to send Mr. Buckler, 
he was fortunate enough to breed all three 
forms, proving to a certainty that they had 
ho specific difference. L. Alexis (icarus) is 
common of course, and I only name it because 


trudge have I had along the sand and shingle 
of the coast, only to find the day change by 
the time I reached the place, and the clouds 
begin to discharge their contents on my un- 
When the day has been 
propitious, I have often taken twenty or 
Once I 
took a pair in cop, and got eggs, which I sent 
Mr. Buckler, but though he got the larve 


fortunate person. 


thirty specimens in an afternoon. 


' through the winter, he did not rear the insect, 


which as yet has not been bred. C. plantaginis 
is common here, and in the larva state, B. 
queycus, or whatever our species may be. 
The larva hybernates one winter, and passes 
the second in pupa, and we only see the insect 
in alternate years. On the top of the bank, 
E. palumbavia and A. plagiata, are the only 
species worth naming. I have spent so much 
time on my favourite ground that I must not 
keep you long at Black Hall rocks, but we will 
commence again near the Cemetery, and walk 
up the railway bank to Hart station. This is 
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a well-sheltered bank side, made from ballast, 
and produces many strange flowers and grasses, 
but there are not very many lepidoptera on it 
that have not been named already. Inoneplace | 
two of the larger spurges grow freely, E. anyg- 
daloides and esula, and among them, though of 
course not feeding on them, S. clatkvata is 
very plentiful, and it occurs more sparingly 
further on and at Black Halls. Just at this 
place I take freely one of the more recent 
additions to our fauna, Coleophora melilotella. 
I only name it because it is such a very | 
beautiful and new species, as I have ignored 
the smaller moths, except in the case of H. 
The first I took 
was by accident. I found it in a box in 
which I had S. clathrata, but the next year I 
went back and found it abundautly. 


grandevana, for a like reason. 


At Hart Station begins a very deep cutting 


for the railway, and along the sides are 


| 
| 


| 
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willow bushes. On these may be found the 
larve of = populi, C. furcula and vinula, P. 
bucephala, 
maria, wes many others. Semeleisabundant. E. 


. libatrix, C. pusavia, and exanthe- 


albulata plentiful on the top of the bank, and 
Half 
way up the cut Crimdon dene crosses it, and 


many other species already named, 


we must go in here, notwithstanding that it is 
forbidden ground. This dene is like the more 
famous Castle Eden Dene in many respects, 
a ravine or break in the limestone rocks 
Unlike 
Castle Eden Dene, there areno roads through 


running irregularly for some miles. 


it, and it would be easy to lose yourself, and 
get many miles out of your course. Some 
parts of it are wooded with trees of con- 
siderable growth; in other parts they have 
been cut down, and new ones are springing 
up. 

(To be continued.) 
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PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY.” 
FITTING UP. 

tf GREAT deal depends upon the 

£4} way in which your birds are fit 


‘i 


| p, as if this part of the work is taste- 
ally done it will considerably improve 
he appearance of the birds themselves. 
! you are going in for making a collec- 
ion, the best plan is to fit them up 
vith a pair only of one kind in one 
9X, or a case nay be made to contain 
me family, say the Titmice, or the 
Vagtails. 
_ large case to stand upon some side- 
joard, merely as a set-off to the other 


urniture, without any scientific pre- 
; er sions whatever, a certain amount of 
atitude is allowable, and you may put 
n birds of various orders, but take 
Mr. Browne’s advice, and do not make 
you ease ridiculous by placing a hawk 
tearing its prey, and a lot of other 
small birds perched around it, quite at 
Such 
st ene would be unnatural, and repul- 


ase, and ignoring its existence. 


re to the taste of every cultivated 
md. Cases may be made, either all 
ood, or wood top and bottom, and 
ass ends, but the best way is to get 
) see two or three persons’ collections, 
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If, on the other hand, it is | 


Vou: .1; 


| 
, and select the style that suits you best. 
You will also require some sand of 


various sorts, that which comes from 
the coast is generally very clean. 
| Some grasses, mosses, ferns, lichens, 
&e., will also be wanted, as well as 


snail shells, and sea-shells for sea- 
birds, small crabs, sea-stars, sea-weed, 
&e., a good stock of all these should be 
laid in. If the birds require a tree, it 
may be made by twisting tow around 


wire, and after putting the various 


branches together, coloring with glue- 
- water and umber, and afterwards glue 
If 
the birds are ground birds an artificial 
Put a 
piece of wood where the bird will stand, 


and throw on powdered lichen. 


_ groundwork must be made. 


| and then get some thick brown paper, 
_ and haying well-softened it with water, 
| paste it, and put it over the piece of 
| wood in the box bottom. Mould it 
into rock shape, only take care it is not 
| hollow where the bird’s feet have to 
-come. Pieces of “virgin” cork might 
| also be worked in with good effect, or 

pieces of rough oak bark. When the 

whole is dry it must be glued over, and 

sand thrown upon it, when this is dry 


it may either be left the color of the 
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sand, or slightly colored over, to imitate 
any particular kind of rock, but color 
should be spared at first, as in the 
hands of inexperienced persons a very 
gaudy effect is almost sure to be pro- 
duced 
Nothing looks better than some nice 


if too much is attempted. 
white sea-sand, obtained from some 
chalky part of our coast. After the 
bottom work is finished, the box being 
previously done out with white paper, 
the bird should have a pair of artificial 
eyes put in with a little putty, having 
first softened the sockets with a bit of 
wet cotton wool. The leg wires must 
be put through two holes in the box 
bottom, and clenched underneath, or if 
a perching bird, twisted round the 
artificial branch. Moss, ferns, «c., 
may now be fastened with glue grace- 
fully and naturally upon various parts 
of the rock, but do not overerowd it, 
nor put sea-weed with land birds, study 
the habits of each bird, and make the 
surroundings as natural as possible. 
If the legs of the bird were red or 
yellow they will have faded, and the 
color must be renewed witha thin coat 
of paint; black ones will only require 
oiling, and then the glass must be put 
in in front, and the case made up as 
nearly air-tight as possible, and your 
work is complete. 

Besides preserving birds and animals 
Mr. Browne’s book contains instruc- 
tions in Mounting Fish, Reptiles, &c. ; 
Dressing Skins as Leather; Polishing 
Horns, and in fact everything necessary 
to be known by the working taxider- 
mist. To those who are commencing 
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this art the work is indispensible, and 


the three-and-sixpence which it costs — 


will be well laid out money. 
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rose Hill, Huddersfield. Orders may also be 
sent to the printers or publishers. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, ‘ce. 


In your list of April Insects, p. 181, you 
mention T. Biundularvia as more plentiful than 
Crepusculavia ; with us the latter is far more 
numerous. I saw four this afternoon on trunks 
of Hornbeam in the Forest (Epping). 
abruptavia also is common in London : a whole 


| series may be taken off walls and lamps near 


ij 
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ilac bushes.  S. 
common as it used to be. 
n Berkshire where it was once plentiful, but 
or some years it has not been seen. A friend 
rith me to-day took a female 4. prodromaria 
a Pollard Oak: 
Black vars of D. fagella were on many of the 


sEgeria is not nearly so 
I remember lanes 


a splendid specimen. 
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ree trunks.—JoHN Henpexson, Dalston, 
April 4th. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir.—Could you, or any of the readers of 
the Young Naturalist, tell me whether the 
Chiffchaff has a song, as stated in Morris's 
British Birds, vol. iv, page 127, where it says, 
“The song frequently heard overhead from 
the upper part of some tall tree, and on one 
occasion so early as the 5th of February, is 
I have been ac- 


melodious and varied.” 
quainted with this bird many years, but I 
have never heard any song from. it yet. 

Bradford. JOHN Firtu. 
[We never heard the Chiffchaff attempt any 
- song, except the two well-known notes ; 
- have any of our readers ? | 


Sir.—In your wants of larve for figuring I 
see you want L. Cribrum ; 
have to wait a long time before any are found 
in dead thistle stems; I fancy they are more 
likely to be found feediag on heath, or perhaps 
lichens or mosses at the roots of heath. The 
loc: ity should be Parley Heath, not ‘‘ Paley.” 
You also say in ‘“‘ Lepidoptera for February ”’ 
Fi ou are doubtful if A. prodvamaria emerges 
before March. I have taken more than one 
specimen in Richmond Park in February 
when after N. hispidaria. E. 
vould naturally think must be an abundant 
msect, but though I may say I have seen 
bushels of larvz, I have not seen half-a-dozen 
10ths except bred ones; have you or your 
friends ? In the case of C. Chamomille I have 


I fancy you will 


lanestvis we 


an occasional specimen in March, 


taken 


ril, May, June, and one two years ago so 


| 
br 
‘ 
5 
Fi 
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late as July, a very fine specimen, I have 
bred it in Apriland May. We have had fine 
warm weather all last week, but the week 
before we had a good deal of rain and winds. 
I have not yet been able to walk much, but 
have seen a few of the early geometers flying 
in the evening, and one fine Herald moth: I 
caught it but let it go again; I could not 
think what it was, it looked so large when on 
Yours truly, 

FREDK. BonpD. 


the wing.--Believe me, 


Staines, March 8th. 


Mr. Weiss asks two questions, which may 
be very easily answered: one as to preserv- 
ing fish, 
skinning. 


small and crustaceans, without 
1—If Mr. Weiss will turn to pp. 48-52 of 
(which book I know 
he possesses) he will find no less than five 
at p.p, 
107 and 108 further information on the same 


‘Practical Taxidermy,” 
different formule, suited to his wants; 


Benzoline is also a capital medium, 
so is Calvert’s, No. 5, 


subject. 
for bottling ‘‘ curios,” 
Carbolic acid diluted as 50 to 1, Glycerine 
also pure, or diluted. 

2.—Thomas Edwards learnt what he knew 
by sheer painstaking industry, and concentra- 
He 


most certainly read all he could; and what is 


tion of all his faculties to one point. 


far less common, remembered what he read, 
or what was imparted to him by others; a 
condition of mind earnestly to be cultivated 
by all Young Naturalists. 

Thomas Edwards, was never what might be 
called a scientific naturalist, but he was a 
persevering collector, close observer, and 
possessed a rare love of the fere nature of 
his native land, lacking, in fact, only educa- 
tion to carry him to the front. 

His life, as written by Dr. Smiles, is a 
record of life-long triumph over disastrous 
influences, lighted here and there by gleams 
of transient beauty, too few, alas! to com- 
pensate anyone but a lover of nature, for the 


dreadful struggles through which he passed. 
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To such a man, however, all is as nothing 
compared with the joy of being alone with, 
_and reading, the mysteries of nature. 

Want, care, pain, all fade into insignifi- 
cance when her lover walks in the pure light 
of the morning, by the murmuring waves, on 
the- mountain slopes, or in the deep solitude 
of the woods. 

All those who have read the ‘ Life of a 
Scotch Naturalist’ will understand this; to 
those who have not, I say, lose no time in 
studying its lessons, MoNnTAGU BROWNE. 
Birmingham. 


‘PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY.” 


In reading the very interesting review of the 
above work which appears in your issue of 
the 3rd (No. 23), I notice three grave errors 
which perhaps you will allow me to correct. 

1.—On page 178, 2nd col., 9th line, you give 
my formula (No. 9, which is only intended for 
ANIMALS), in place of No. 4, which latter is 
the non-poisonous preservative for birds, and 
is compounded thus :— ; 

Powdered Whiting or Chalk—r$ib. ; 

Soft Soap—tlb. ; 

Chloride of Lime—2 ozs.; 

Intimately mixed and boiled together, as 
directed at page 46 of ‘‘ P. T.” The substitu- 
tion of the animal preservative for the above 
bird preservative would be attended with 


deplorable results. 
2.—At bottom of the same page—speaking 


the ead 
cannot be passed through the neck, so the 
neck has to be cut off, &c., &c.”" This reads 
as if the head was taken completely away— 


of Ducks—your reviewer say, 


skin and all—from the body; what is meant 
is, that after skinning the bird in the usual 
manner, as far as the head will allow, the neck 
is decapitated by the scissors from the inside. 
The body with neck attached is now free, the 
skin contains the still unskinned jicad: to get 
this out an incision is made either by the side 
of the face, or on the hinder part of the head, 
as fully described at pp. 69-70, ‘‘ P. T.” 


3.—In speaking of white-bellied birds, _ 
you say, I “recommend skinning down the |} 
back ;’’ so I do in certain cases, but at p. 59, | 
“Pp. T.,” will be found the system of skinning” 4 
‘from under the wing, by which method, or |ft 
the back plan, all white-breasted birds MUST be fi 
skinned. Hence, I totally disagree with your }}! 
dictum, that any amount of skill can—in the | 
long run—conceal the stitching up ofa sea- 
bird’s breast.—_MonTAGU Browne, F. Z. Sm a 


Birmingham. f 
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HARTLEPOOL. 


By JoHn E. Rosson. 


Many rare plants are found in Crimdon Dene. 
Truly wild gooseberries, raspberries, and 
currants. The winter green(Pyvola rotundifolia), 
Truelove (Paris quadrifolia), Spurge Laurel 
| (Daphne Laureola), Sand Leek (Allium Scoro- 


doprasum), and many others are plentiful, 


P| 
a 
red campion, and many other showy flowers 43 


while primroses, oxlips, hyacinths, orchids 


| luxuriate in the wildest profusion. For insect 4 b 
| collecting I prefer this Dene to Castle Eden, a 


partly, perhaps, because I have visited ifn 


= ~~. 


more, and know it better; but I think insects — 


are more abundant in it, notwithstanding the } ; 
fame of the other, The first species we get |: 
in it is P. pilosaria, but till May is well in, ia 


there is not much to repay one for the journey. | | 
Then N. confusalis may be found on tree; 


trunks, sitting head downward. S. biundulavia | 


is very abundant; A. ulmatacommon ; C. suff- 


— oo 


umata and the dark unicolorous variety, | 
wed 
pieata, not rare; C.corylata common. Silaceata \\; 


sits on trees, but is so wary that you must |), 


approach it cautiously, or it is off. EF. afint 
tata and alchemillata are common; décolovata 
rather scarce. Where there are larches, F. 
piniaria flies freely in the sunshine, aad &, 
laviciata may be found at rest; U. sambucaria 
is common towards the edges of the wood; 


A. blomeraria is far from rare; A.devivata sits on 


| 


, 
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planting to it, though I have set at liberty in 
suitable places, females that were undoubtedly 


_ impregnated, as well as putting down ova. 


Many of the Pseudo Bombyces may be found | 


here in the larva state. D. furcula, bifida, and 
vinula, P. bucephala, N. camelina, dicta, dicte- 
oides, dromedarius, and ziczuc.- A few Noctua 
also occur, not previously named—C. duflaris 
rare; H. populayis common; M. arcuosa, 
. among grass; T. fimbvia, N. brunnea, T. pini- 
perda once; O. lota, A. herbida, and nebulosa, 
not rare, and very many others already 
All the swifts (Hepialus) may be got 


here, and the variety carnus is sometimes 


named. 


taken. I have not named butterflies, but, 


| has never reached the other. 


besides the commonest sorts, I have seen | 


A. aglaia rarely, V.c-album, Io, Atalanta, S. | 


hyperanthus, and once the variety 
Several of the genus Lycena, and H. sylvanus 
once. A. euphrosyne is certainto occur, but I 
have never seen it out of the Castle Eden 
Dene:; T: 
grassy places. A. 


candidata is common, 


while of E. heparata I have only taken three 


Arete. 


cnevophylata is common in damp | 


specimens in all the years I have collected on | 


it. S. lunaria is rare, Illustravia has not yet 
been found, but is certain to turn up, for I 
notertar Pot» aH. 
pennavia and M. albicillata are both said to 
have been taken, but I have not seen them, 


have taken it elsewhere 


it is probably correct though, for they both 
-occur in the district. Very little occurs’ in 
Castle Eden Dene that we have not taken in 
Crimdon, but there are a few we have not 
met with yet, and some that do not seem to 


occur, though Crimdon Dene terminates at 


Castle Eden, and withina mile ofthe Dene itself. 


T. lobulata is one of these species. It is com- 
mon in Castle Eden, and is so conspicuous 
on the trunks of the leafless trees, that it 
could not have escaped notice all these years. 
_Euphrosyne is common in Castle Eden, and I 
feel sure I could find it in Crimdon ifit were 
worth the search, but there is one butterfly 
in Castle Eden Dene, and common in all the 
-woods around, that certainly does not fly in 


the other, and that IL have failed in trans- 


I refer to Erebia blandina, where this occur, 
it occurs in large numbers, and it is so com- 
mon throughout Castle Eden Dene, and in 
the adjoining woods that it seems strange it 
Yet it is so 
local that I know two woods divided only by 
a turnpike, and in one it may be taken by 
hundreds, and in the other there are none at 
all. In Castle Eden too V. c-album is much 
more abundant than in Crimdon Dene, and 
it is a pretty sight to see a large number of 
Castle 
Eden Dene is more famous for its botanical 


them flying about the Knapweed. 


treasures than the other, but I must not 
attempt a list of them. The very rarest, if 
not the rarest of all British wild Howers is the 
Lady's-slipper orchid (Cypripedium calceolus ) 
which now grows only in one _ sequestred 
wood, known but to very few, and which I 
dare not divulge lest unscrupulous collectors 
tear up the last root of this lovely flower. 

I have now given a rough outline sketch of 
our collecting ground, and the species we 
take. 
everything, but I think I may safely say that 


I have not been careful to enumerate 


Hartlepool is a good collecting ground. I 
have begun at the old town, and gone north- 
ward only, and except in the Denes I have 
never gone four miles from home, yet I have 
given a list of species that will bear com- 
parison with many a more famous locality, 
and though I have collected here for twenty 
years, I have never had a vear pass without 
making some addition to our fauna. Yeta 
more unpropitious looking place could not 
well be found. Out of the Dene we have not 
a tree, and scarcely a hedge. Trees will nct 
bear the bitter north-east blast, that blows so 
they 
cannot grow in the sandy arid soil of the 


unrelentingly in the winter months, 
coast. The Corporation of the town have 
tried to plant hardy trees even in sheltered 
Not for 
a second year are they allowed to put forth 


places, but utterly without success. 
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their leaves. I have been thus lengthy 
because many collectors fancy they live in 
bad localities. In my young days I remember 
reading a reply of Mr. Stainton’s to an en- 
quiring correspondent, that the best locality 
was that nearest your own home. [I tried, 
and found it so, and if Entomologists will 
only work, they need never fear but that they 


will find plenty of insects. 


HOW TO BEGIN. 
SETTING. 


In No. 18 we gave an article under this 
heading, and promised to give instructions in 
setting in the next number, but other matters 
have seemed more pressing, and it has been 
deferred. Now, that 
fairly on the wing, we must not put oft longer 


however, insects are 
giving our young readers a few hints on 
setting. The first thing to do, is to get a 
The 


dealers who advertise on the back page will 


supply of proper Entomological pins. 


supply you with these, and what you want to 
know is the size to order. You will want 
four or five different sizes. In most of cases 
there are stouter and finer pins made of the 
same length, and we generally prefer the 
stouter ones, as not so likely to bend, nor so 
soon become corroded. No. 14 stout, No. 6 
fine are a nice length for Sphinges and the 
larger Bombyces and Butterflies. No. 8 stout, 
No. 15 fine are suitable for Noctuz, or the 
larger geometre. Weuse No.15 forall medium 
sized geometre, but for the very smallest, we 
use No. 9. No. to is the same length as No. 


9, but a little finer. For smaller moths you 


must use a finer pin still, and No. 18 and 20 | 


are the finest made. Longer pins are made 
than these sizes, but these are long enough if 


you only put the pin well through the body. 


You will find instructions for pinning in No. 


18. Most collectors, or at all events most of 


south country collectors use setting boards | 


made of a piece of fine cork, glued on to a 
strip of deal, and shaped with a groove for 
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the body of the insect, the sides being rounded 
off with a curve, that gives the specimen a 
graceful appearance. These are sold in 
lengths of about 14 inches each, and the 
prices may be seen on the back page. When 


these are used, the insect after being pinned, 


| is placed with the body in the groove, the pin 


not quite upright, but leaning a little forward. 
With a setting needle you then move the 
wings to their places, and fix them there with 
a small wedge-shaped bit of cardboard, 
pinned at the broad end, the point going over 
the wing, and holding it down. This can 
generally be done if the insect is nicely re- 
laxed, without pinning the wings down, but 
if the specimen is rather stiff you may need 


| to pin the wings in their places until you 


Do this with the finest 
needle or pin you can obtain, inserting it just 


wedge them down. 


below the costa, or upper edge of the wing. 
One of the nerves runs along this edge, and 
keeps it stiff and straight. A little practise 
will enable you to do all this with ease and 


celerity. For a setting needle we use those 


| fine steel pins, with glass heads, that are sold 


in most draper’s shops in sixpenny boxes. A 
long fine needle may also be had, such as are 


| used by straw bonnet makers, and called 


‘straw needles.”’ 

Another method of setting is much prac- 
tised in the North, and after many years 
practise we confess to preferring it to the 


| other, perhaps because we learnt it first, or 


perhaps because it has advantages. Our 
Instead 
of the long slips just spoken of, each insect is 


readers must judge for themselves. 


set on a separate block made of soft pine. As 
these are not on sale at the dealers we had 
better tell you how to make them. To make 
blocks for setting ordinary noctuz take a 
piece of yellow pine, clear of knots, about two 
inches wide, and half an inch thick. After 
squaring the edges, take what joiners call a 
“plough,” and cut a groove about quarter of 
an inch wide, and nearly quarter of an inch 
deep, down the very centre, the whole length 
of your wood. Then take a fine saw, and 


make a saw-cut down the centre of 


groove about an eighth of an inchdeep. Now 


the sides until you have got it-something like 
this section 


Fig. 50. 
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other side, and be careful to get them exactly 


_ alike on both sides. Now take a small square 
take a smoothing plane, and neatly round oft | 


of paper, large enough to cover the wings, lay 


| it down on those on the left side, and pass the 


Cut it into pieces, an inch and a half or two | 


two inches long, and your blocks are com- 


plete. For larger or smaller species you | 
want different sizes, but they are all made | 


the same way. 
make you understand how they are used. 


— 


Ge a7) 


A 


—— 


Fig. 51. 


Take a piece of glacé thread, long enough to | 


wrap eight or ten times round the block. 
With your penknife cut a slit at A B c and D, 
and slip one end of the thread into a, which 
will hold it tight. 
and place the body in the groove, the point of 
Put 
your thread, which is fast at one end at A, 
over the wings on the right side, and draw 
them down. Bring it underneath and up on 
the left side of the body grove, draw down the 
left wing, and put your thread into slit B. All 
the wings will now be down, and only want 


Take your pinned insect, 


the pin going into the central saw cut. 


putting in their proper position, the thread 
near the base holding them as you place them. 
Take a setting needle and put it underneath 
the thread on one side, that you may move the 
wings without injury. Carefully move them 
till you are satisfied with their position, then 
draw out the needle, and the thread falling 
down will hold them. Do the same at the 


We givea figure that we may | 


thread three or four times round, so as to 
press evenly all over the wings, fasten it at 
slit c, then pass it underneath to the right 
side. Lay down your square of paper as 
before, and pass the thread round, fastening 
at D, and your insect is set. To save any risk 
of marking the wing, take off the thread at a, 
draw it out, and leaving it fast at B, pass it 
round, over the paper, instead of under. 


Having got your wings fastened down to your 


_ mind, place the antenne in a natural position, 


_ and draw out the fore and hind legs. 


It will 


now be like this 


and after remaining the necessary time will 
be ready for removal to the store box or 
cabinet. How long they need to remain on 
the setting boards depends on many circum- 
stances, the temperature of the room they are 
in, free access of air, &c., but while their 
bodies are soft and pliable, they must never 
be taken off, or the wings will fall down, if 
they do not alter in position, which they are 
likely to do if taken off too soon. 

Whichever method you decide to adopt, 
you will doubtless spoil a few specimens to 
begin with, but you must not be discouraged, 
and in a very short time you will be able to 
set satisfactorily. Never be satisfied, how- 
ever, till you are sure you can do no better. 
Nothing looks worse than an ill-set specimen, 
and when you begin to exchange, you will 
never give satisfaction till your insects are 


well set. 
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ENGLISH NAMES. of each species in the collection, is 
a have already spoken once on | not enough. And if they really desire 
his subject, but because we have used | to know anything at all about them, 
English names ourselves in many they will find a knowledge of their 


gases, we have been rather mis-under- 
stood, and think it well to refer to the 
matter once more. Where we have 
ised English names, they are such as 


we generally known, and we have 


ilways given the scientific name also. 
Our object being to make ourselves 
mtelligible to those who were not 


sufficiently advanced to know the 
scientific names only, and to make 


them familiar with the proper name, 
We 
we quite aware that “hard names” 


und become accustomed to its use. 


we deterrent to beginners, and they 
lave an idea that they can do better 
xy using English names. 
nistake. 
we good enough for those who make 
pictures” 


It isa great 
Of course English names 


of them insects, if mdeed 


he scientific name alone is useful. 
Ve have endeavoured to impress on 
uur young readers, more than once, 
hat they must learn something about 


heir fayourites, that to have specimens 


scientific names a great help in more 
rays than one. On the other hand 
what can be more absurd than some of 
the English names by which they are 


called. 


Newman's 


Ayling conformis is called in 
British Moths ‘* The Con- 
formist,”” which we suppose to be a free 
translation of the Latin name. Yylina 
Zinckenii is called The Nonconformist, 
though we are not aware that Zincken, 
in whose honour the insect is named, 


had to 


formity. We do not know 


anything do with Noncon- 


who 1s 
responsible for these two names, but 
we doubt if ever anyone used them in 
conversation, and we think it perfectly 
monstrous to drag into science, any 
allusion to the miserable controversies 
Not only 


many so-called English names equally 


of sectarians. are there 
absurd, but there are so many alike, 
that instead of helping, they hinder. 
‘““The Brindled Green,” 
Then 


Oxryacanthy is the ‘Green 


One is eallec 
another ‘‘The Green Brindled.” 
Miselia 

Brindled 


Crescent,’ and Valeria 
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Oleagina, which no one living has 
taken in this country, is called the 
‘Green Brindled Dot.” 
if any one ever called it so. Then 


there are quakers and rustics, and 


shoulder’ knots, and brocades, and 
brindles, and wainscots, till one 


lost 


gets 


in confusion, for it is not as if all 


one genus were called by one name, 
and all of another by something else. 


Newman has twenty-one wainscots in 
ten different genera. One insect that 
we have heard called the ‘“ Bright-eve 
wainscot (Leucania conigera) he calls 
‘ Brown-lne Bright-eye,” and to make 
the confusion greater, Hadena oleracea 
is called the ‘‘ Bright-eye Brown-line.” 
A well-known buttertly Aporia Crategi 
is called ‘‘ The Black Veined,” which is 
quite an appropriate name, but then 
Scoria dealbata is called ‘“* The Black 
Veined ” with equal propriety, and who 
But besides all 
this confusion and difficulty arising 


knows which is which. 


from the use of Enelish names, there 
ave other reasons of greater weight 
against their use. The name that may 
be common and well-known in one part 
of the country is replaced by something 
else in another place. Newman calls 
Acronycta rumieis ** The knot grass.” 
Morris calls it ‘* The Bramble.” We 
have heard it called ‘The pepper,” and 
who could tell what was meant if one 
of these names was used in a letter to 
a part of the country where the use of 
another obtained. And if this argu- 
ment holds good in our own country, 
how much more forcible does 1t become 


when we get out of our own Island, 


| 


We wonder | 
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proper names as they go along. 


and into communication with Entomio- 
logists, to whom English is as much 
an unknown tongue as that of tlie 
inhabitants of St. Luke. Will 
young friends then try to learn the 
We 
often think it is rather a pity that 
birds and animals and most of plants 
have had common names given them, 
which are printed in scientific manuals 
along with others. In the case of 
butterflies and moths the same thing 
as been done more than once with 
reference to the larger species, but on 
our forthcomimg papers on British 
Butterflies we only intend to use such — 
common names as are really in uni- 
versal use, and these we use under 
protest, advising all those who would 
be Entomologists, to ignore the English 
names, and use only the scientific 
ones. 
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The snakes always prefer the small, or com- 
mon smooth newt, to the large species, or 
common water-newt; in fact, during all the 
time I have kept snakes I never saw them eat 
one of the large species. 

I have seen a snake seize a large newt, and 
after retaining it in its mouth for a few 
moments, put it out in disgust. I have often 
thought that this aversion might arise from 
the fact, that, from the many tubercles with 
which the large species are covered, there 
exudes, when the newt is seized, a frothy 
white substance which has a very pungent 
odour. | 

In this respect they resemble the toad, with 
the exception, that the liquid exuded by it, is, 
without smell. Even from the 
small species of newt I have observed a slight 
odour arise, but nothing to be compared with 


that of the large newts. 


The newts are sometimes seized by the 


_ head, sometimes by the tail or middle, but in 


_all cases the snake manages to get the poor 


| creatures gorged. 


us long enough this spring; I took several | 
specimens last night (April 7th) that appar-— 


ently had not been long out of the chrysalis. 
—H. THompson, Coventry. 


THE RINGED OR GRASS 
SNAKE. 


(TROPIDONOTUS NATRIX.) 
By Tuos. T. DousLepay, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


For the last two or three years I have kept 
several specimens of the Common Ringed, or 
Grass Snake, and have found them very 
interesting pets. 

I feed them upon frogs and newts, the 
former, however, being their favourite food. 


Frogs, if large, are generally taken by one 
of the hind legs, and gradually swallowed 
despite their struggles: if small, they are 
caught up anywhere, and I have heard them 
give their cry of distress, even when in the 
body of the snake. 

Snakes, like other reptiles, change their 
skins, generally from three to four times a 


year. This, however, depends upon their 


_ stats of health: a healthy snake wearing out 


' acoat in a very short time. 


Previous to the 
change, the covering of the eyes becomes of a 


| whitish colour and almost opaque, rendering 
the snake nearly blind. The skin looks dull, 


and the snake becomes inactive and eats little. 

A day or two previous to the change, I have 
observed the eyes almost recover their usual 
clearness, and the skin also looks brighter. 
At last the timecomes when theold skin is quite 
loose and ready to be cast off. It then begins 
to break at the neck, and the snake by creeping 
through the moss and cork, with which the 
box in which I keep them is fitted up, gradually 
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crawls out of its skin, which it leaves turned 
inside out. The new coat looks very bright 
and pretty, and the snake soon recovers his 
appetite and activity. 

The snakes are very fond of the sun, and 
lie coiled upon each other, basking in its rays, 
in one complicated mass. 

[I can confirm much of the above, having 
kept one of these pretty animals in confine- 
ment during one summer. I kept it in a small 
garden, enclosed with brick walls, and it soon 
became so tame that it would take food from 
my hand. It could climb up the wall fora 
considerable distance, and as the sun declined 
in an afternoon, it would go higher and higher 
up the wall to catch the rays as long as 
possible. It escaped at last, and was killed 
a considerable distance from my house.—]OHN 


E. Rogson.] 


KESTREL. 
(FALCO TINNUNCULUS, Ly) 
By]. , 2 Lower, 
Order Accipitris, family Falconidw, sub-order 
Also called 


Windhover, Stone Gall and Stand Gale, from 
its habit of hovering in the air. 


Falcones, sub-family Falcanine. 


This bird is one of the most numerous of 
our rapacious species, and is extensively 
spread over Europe, Asia, and Africa. It 
inhabits the plains and woods, and also the 
mountainous districts, and lofty crags and 
and though loving to lead a life of 


solitude, is yet, perhaps, 


rocks ; 
the most familiar 
hawk we have, as it breeds in the hearts of 
cities. The Kestrel is specially noted for its 
peculiar mode of flight, sometimes gliding 


along “Inia, most ‘gracetul (manner) at a 
considerable height in the air, and then 
suddenly becomes so stationary, that it is 
and whilst in this 


position, keenly observes the ground beneath. 


almost unperceivable, 


Its powers of perception are extremely strong, 
for when flying, should the minutest object 


move below, it detects it, and as quick as 


thought its expanded wings and tail are | 
instantly closed, and down it pounces upon | 
its victim with unerring aim, and flies away | 
This | 
bird resorts to the loftiest crags and rocks,” | 


with it, to devour it at its usual abode. 


for the purpose of nidification, and generally | 
constructs its nest with sticks and twigs. | 
loosely put together, and lines it with wool 
or hay, or sometimes it will seize the nest ofa 
SCrows The 
eggs of the Kestrel vary from four to six in : 
number, and are usually of a reddish brown, 
blotched with larger spots of a darker colour, | 

Its prey consists chiefly of field mice and 
small birds, and it will seize cock-chafers © 
and eat them whilst on the wing. The | 


plumage of the male Kestrel is very elegant ; 


or “Magpie” for its own. 


the beak is of a bluish colour; top of head 
greyish, back and wings of a reddish brown; | 
tail grey inclining to bluish with a black = 


towards the extremity, and terminated with 


white; the under parts are of a whitish 
colour, speckled with brownish spots ; foal 
orange yellow; iris, dark brown almost™ 


black. 


male, but 


The female is not much unlike the 
has about ten blackish bands _ 
towards the edge of the tail, where the male | 
has only one, and is also larger in size than 
the male, which is the case with most of — 
the rapacious species. | 
Reels aon wen: | 
[We are pleased to publish this, which is the | 
unaided production of a youth of sixteen, 
May our pages be the medium of intoducing | 
many ‘“‘ Young Naturalists” to the public.] | 


T HE CHES HIRE 


SANDHILLS. 
Byo oun Were errs: 


Tempted by the extremely useful and in- i 
teresting notes on Sherwood Forest by Mr. i 
Mosley, I have penned a few remarks on the | 
Cheshire Sandhills, hoping they may prove | 
useful to an entomological stranger visiting i 
the neighbourhood of Liverpool. | 
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The sandhills which fringe the Cheshire 
coast extend from about a mile beyond New 
Brighton, at the mouth of the Mersey, a 
distance of about eight miles, to Hoylake, at 
the mouth of the Dee—there being a break of 
about a mile’s length which is filled up by 
the Leasowe Embankment. From Hoylake 
they are continued in a narrow strip for 
several miles up the Dee. It is that portion 
of the sandhills which lies between New 
Brighton and Leasowe Castle which is most 
frequently visited by entomologists, and my 
remarks apply chiefly to that part. 

In order to reach this most interesting 
locality the visitor can either take the steamer 
from Liverpool landing stage direct to New 
Brighton, or he may leave the boat at 
Egremont and walk across the country to 
If 


the boat is taken to New Brighton he must 


Wallasey, a distance of about three miles. 


turn to the right on leaving the pier, and walk 
along the shore, a distance of about a mile 
and a half. 


crowd of donkey boys (and women}, photo- 


After running the gauntlet of a 


graphers, and other watering-place nuisances 
of a similar kind, he will find himself near 
the “Widow’s Well,” a spring of ice-cold 
fresh water which issues from the sand some 
About a 
mile from here he will pass two large water- 


distance below high-water mark. 


worn masses of sandstone rock, called re- 
spectively, from the colour, the ‘ Yellow”’ 
and ‘‘Red Noses,’’ and about two hundred 
yards farther he will reach the commence- 
If he takes the second 


course, 7.¢., to Egremont, he must walk to the 


ment of the sandhills. 


top of Church Street (opposite the pay gates 
of the Ferry), turn to the right and follow the 
Liscard Road through Liscard village until 


he comes to the junction of four roads. He 
must take the extreme left of these and follow 
it until he comes to Wallesey Church. If he 


kas a taste for antiquities, he may inspect the 
old church tower, which stands by itself in 
the churchyard. From the lower side of the 
churchyard a splendid view of the surrounding 
country may beobtained. Below him is part 


ee 


of Wallasey village, whilst stretching for 
several miles beyond may be seen Bidston 
Marsh, bounded to the right by the sandhills, 
beyond which may be seen Leasowe Castle, 
the residence of the Cast family, and Leasowe 
lighthouse; whilst to the left is Bidston Hill 
with its lighthouse and observatory, Bidston 
Church (among the trees below the hill), and 
beyond Bidston, Upton Hall, the residence of 
Mr. Inman, the Liverpool shipowner, and the 
the 
churchyard he may go down any of the lanes 


spire of Moreton Church. Leaving 
into Wallasey village, the road through the 
village leading him straight to the sandhills, 
or if he wishes to do a little collecting on the 
way, he may take the lane which is continuous 
with that which he came along from Liscard, 
past the Wallasey Board School, along a 
footpath, and across some waste land to the 
Sea View Road. In the lane, a short distance 
from Wallasey Church, the Yellow Bedstraw 
(Galium verum) grows plentifully, and the 
larva of Melanippe galiata may be found on it, 
or the imago may be beaten from the furze 
bushes at the top of the wall on the left hand 
side. 

In the hedges about here the red campion 
(Lychnis Dioica) grows plentifully, and the 
larva of Dianthecia Capsincola may be found 
in the capsules in August and September. 
About the same time the mugwort (Artemesia 
vulgaris) be examined for larva of 
Eupithecia Succentaureata, Coleophora albicans, 
&c. In the blackthorn hedges close by the 
schools Cresia Holmiana may be taken freely. 
Having arrived at Sea View Road, the lane 


may 


opposite the white cottages may be taken, and 
the sandhills gained in less than five minutes, 
or if so inclined the visitor may call at the 
‘Nelson,’ a few yards past the white 
cottages, as this is the last place where he 
will be able to obtain any refreshment until 
his return. 

Having arrived on the sandhills he may 
now commence work in earnest, which he 
will be the better able to do because he will 


not see signboards with ‘‘Trespassers will be 
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prosecuted” staring him in the face at every 
turn. There are some iron railings towards 
Wallasey village, but this is only a boundary 
fence, and there are gates to allow of passage 
from the road on to the sandhills. 

I subjoin a list of the principal Macro- 
Lepidoptera to be found on or in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sandhills—excluding some of 


those which may be classed as ‘‘common 


every where.” 

Vanessa cavdui.—Occurs plentifully some 
years; the larva feeding on thistles in the 
early summer. 

Satyrus Semele.—Very abundant on the 
sandhills during July and August. 
the 


Satyrus Faniva. — Abundant during 


summer. 
the 
the 


Lycena Alexis.—Abundant throughout 


summer and autumn-—best taken in 


evening, when they may be found resting on 


the tops of dwarf sallow. 


Sinevinthus ocellatus.—\1° have never found 


the imago on the sandhills, but the larva may 


be found freely towards the end of summer 
feeding on the dwarf willow (Salix fusca.) 
Deilephila Galit,—Has occurred occasionally 
both as imago and larva—the latter feeding 
the Yellow Bedstraw at the end of 
summer. 
Euchelia jacobea.—Until last summer I had 


on 


never seen this insect on the Cheshire Sand- 
hills, but I found a colony of the larva 
It 


is very abundant on the Lancashire side of 


stripping the plants of ragwort last July. 


the Mersey. 

Orgyia fascelina.—Larva common among the 
dwarf sallows at the end of April. 

Bombyx yvubi—The larva of this insect 
occurs freely among the dwarf willows at the 
end of autumn, and again in spring after 
hybernation. For useful remarks on the 
management of these larvae I must refer my 
readers to a paper in No. 2 of the Young 
Naturalist. 


Bombyx quercus, Bombyx trifoli both occur 


in the larval state among the willows on the | 
sandhills, although the latter insect does not | ragwort at night during August, 


appear so plentiful as it used to be. 


Nyssta 
plentifully all over the sandhills from the 
It 


may be found during the daytime clinging to 


zonavia.—This local insect occurs — 
end of March to the beginning of May. 


grass stems, &c.—and the female, which is 
provided with rudimentary wings, is very 
conspicuous from its black body and orange 
belts. 


by sweeping the dwarf willows in July. 


The larvae may be taken in abundance 


Emmelesia decolorata, Emmelesia albulata.— 
Both these species may be taken in plenty— 
flying in the fields adjoining the sandhills, at 
dusk, during May and June. 

Eupithecia linaviata.—I have never seen the 
imago on the sandhills, but the larva occurs 
frequently eating the seeds of the Toadflax 


(Linarvia vulgaris) which grows in some of the 


| fields bordering the sandhills. 


Eupithecia virgaureata, Eupithecia centaureata, 
Eupithecia absynthiata.—Larve of all three 
may be found in abundance during Septem- 
ber, feeding on the flowers and seeds of 


the ragwort. The imagos may be taken by 


searching the flowers of the ragwort after 


dark in July and August. 
Melanippe montanata.—Flies abundantly at 
dusk in the fields at the edge of the sandhills 


in May. 

Melanippe subtristata.—Common with the 
last. . 

Melantippe galiataa—Common on the sand- 
hills throughout the greater part of the sum- 
mer. In the daytime they may be shaken 


out of the grass roots, &c., which overhang 


the edges of some of the sandhills. 

Anticlea badiata—I have several times taken 
this insect sitting on hedges when I have 
been larva hunting at night during March 
and April. 

Phybalapterx lignata—At flowers of ragwort 


after dark in August. 

Cidaria testata—Very abundant on sallow 
beds, and easily disturbed by walking over 
them. 

C. fuluata—Very common on the Howers of 
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Enbolia lineolata—V ery common throughout 


the Spring and Summer, flying at dusk over 
the Sandhills, especially where the bed-straw 
(galium verum) grows freely. 
Vilix spinula —\ have taken this several times 
on the hedges, near the sandhills. 
Dicranura vinula—The imago may be found 
The 
larva may also be found feeding on willows in 


occasionally clinging to willows in May. 


August. ; 

Acronycta psi, megecephala, and rumicis.—I 
have taken at sugar in the neighbourhood of 
the sandhills. 

Leucania littoralis may be obtained by shak- 
ing the dead grass stems..&c., which overhang 
) This 
remark applies to many of the noctua, and 
during the months, July and August, this 
mode of collecting should not be neglected. 


some of the edges of the sandhills. 


The larva of L. littoralis may be found feeding 
on the star grass Ammophila arundinacea at 
night during May and June. 

Leucania comma, impura, and pallens,—At 
sugar. July. 

Gortyna flavago, Hydrecia nictitans.—Both 
may be taken on flowers of ragwort during 
August and September. 

Aylophasia vurea, and lithoxylea.—At sugar. 
‘The variety combusta of the former is not 
uncommon. 

Mamestra albicolon.—Common under ledg- 
‘ings, grass roots, &c., in June and July. 

Miana 


fuit.cila—Common at ragwort flowers at 


strigilis, fasciuncula, literosa, and 
night, August. 

Grammesia trilinea.—Common at sugar, May 
and June. 

Rusina tenebrosa.—Sugar, June.* 

Agrotis valligera—Common at sugar and 
on ragwort flowers at night; July and August. 

aAgrotis suffusa—Sugar ; August. 

A grotis exclamationis.—Sugar ; June. 
and 
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Agrotis tritici, cursoria, aguilina.— 
Ragwort flowers ; August. 

Noctua augur.—Sugar ; July. 

Noctua plecta—Sugar ; August. I have once 


of 


taken a specimen this species flying 


. 


— 


amongst nettles on the sandhills, at night. in 


June. 

Noctua umbrosa,—Plentiful at ragwort flowers 
August. ‘ 

Teniocampa rubricosa.—Sallow bloom on 


sandhills, April. 

T. opima with rubricosa.—The ova are laid 
on stems of ragwort, willow, Rosa spinosissinia 
&c.—and when freshly laid are very cons- 
picuous from their light colour, but after a 
few days they become dull red. 

Dianthecia capsincola.—Larvz may be found 
plentifully in the capsules of the Lychnis 
dioica, common in the hedges near the sand- 
hills. 

Euplexia lucipara.—Sugar ; June. 

Phlogophora meticulosa—Very abundant at 
sugar thoughout the summer. 

Hadena pisi,—Larve are very abundant 
(and conspicuous), feeding on the dwarf 
willow in daytime from August to October. 

Plusia gamma.—Generally very abundant, 
flyingin the sunshine over the sandhills during 
summer. 

Mania mauva.—Not uncommon at Sugar ; 
August. 

Rhodaria sunguinalis—-This beautiful and 
local insect may be taken freely in June, 
wherever the wild thyme grows abundantly ; 
flies about six p.m. 

Pevonea permutana occurs abundantly among 
its food plant (Rosa spinossissina) in August. 
For a new locality for this local insect see a 
notice by Mr. C. S. Gregson in last month’s 
(February) Entomologist. 

I have now concluded a list of the principle 
macro-lepidoptera be found 
Cheshire sandhills. For the benefit of those 
who may be botanically inclined I may men- 


to on our 


tion that the sandhills possess some very local 
species, such as, Sinapis monensis, Viola pusilla, 
Also the 
commoner Cynoglossum vulgare, Thymus safyl- 


(var of canina), Cerastum tetrendrom. 
lum, Evygium maritimim, Parnassia palustris, 
Euythmea ceniaurium, Sedum acre, Rhinanthus 
crista-galli, with many others, that at this 


moment I do not remember. 
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REARING LEPIDOPTERA 
FROM THE EGG. 


; a time ago we were asked by 


a correspondent to vive a paper 


on the above subject. Our delay has 
not been from any disregard to our 


friend’s wish, but simply from pressure 


season has fairly commenced we must 
not put it off any longer. 


put in “glass capped” boxes vetore they 
lay, 


or if the eggs are loose they may 


deposited. The advantages of this is 
that the boxes can be put in some con- 
venient place where they may be readily 
consulted in order to see if any of them 
are hatched, whereas if they are put 
away in common chip boxes every box 
must be opened before the contents «a: 
be seen, and if this is neglected for a 
few days a valuable brood of larvee may 
a lost. 


be on the lock out for eges; very fre- 


The collector should always 
J 


quently after a night’s sugaring quan- 
' tities of eges may be found in the boxes 
‘in the morning if the moths are allowed 
to remain in them, which they always 
should. Worn females are frequently 


be put in themselves after they are | 


taken that are not worth setting, but 
with a little labour very perfect speci- 
mens may be obtained from these. 
Whenever a female is taien the ques- 
it worth 


should be asked ‘is 


while to breed from this ”” and if it be 


tion 


it should be put in one of the “ glass 


_ capped” boxes and the hd left a little 
of other matter, but now that the insect | 


If it 


open so as to allow plenty of air. 


does not lay for a day or two get a bit 


| of sponge and saturate it with sugar 


When possibie the females should be | 


and water, and put that in the box for 


it to feed upon. When the eges are 


| obtaimed they should be kept out of the 


way of the sun, otherwise they will be 


| dried up and will never hatch; those 


that are laid in the autumn should 
be kept in a cool place, or they may 
hatch in the spring, before the propei 
food plant is developed, this will some- 
tin happen however much care is 
used, and in this case either some 
substitute must be found, or the most 
advanced tree of the proper kind must 
be selected, and the buds opened with 
When the 
young larvee are hatehed they may be 
kept in those white pots in which mar- 


the poimt of a penknife. 


malade is sold. The top edge must be 


ground even upon a flat stone, a little 


| water upon the stone will assist the 
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rubbing. A piece of flat glass must 
then be placed over the pot, and the 
edges of the pot must be looked to, and 
no crevice left where the young larvee 
can escape. Another plan, and the 
one we adopt, 1s to get acommon 4 oz. 
physic bottle, and with a piece of thick 


red-hot wire crack the bottle all round | 
about an inch below the place where it — 


If this be 
nicely done the top part will come com- 


begins to taper to the neck, 


pletely off. 
then be pasted and wound several 
times round, allowing one-half to over- 
hang the cut edge. When this is dry 
it wil form a sort of lid to slip on the 
lower half, and if the hole in the neck 
be corked up will form a safe recepticle 
for any kind of small larve. These 
bottles can be put in any convenient 
place out of the rays of the sun, and it 
can be easily seen when any of the larve 
Hither of these 


plans are comparatively air-tight, and 


require fresh food. 


some care is necessary in conducting 
them. In the first place all the food 
that is put in must be thoroughly dry, 
and old stuff must not be allowed to 
accumulate at the bottom, and become 
mouldy, otherwise the larve will be 
sure to die. After a few times feeding 
the whole contents must be upset upon 
a sheet of white paper, and the larve 
picked out by means of a stout feather, 
and put into a new bottle with some 
fresh food, and the old bottle left open 
to air ready for the next change. 
When the larve have become a litle 
advanced in size they may be removed 


to the cages, and fed in the usual way. 


A strip of paper must 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


When our paper was begun, the firm who ¥ 


then printed it, undertook to act as London 
publishers. We soon found that they were 
very much too far from the centre of the 
book trade in London for the collecting 
houses to send out to Walworth for odd 
copies of a penny paper. We are glad to 
say we have now made arrangements with 
a firm, ‘ Messrs. John Kempster & Co. 
g and 10, St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet Street, 
London,” who will ia future publish “ The 


Young Naturalist,” and of whom our 
friends can order through their booksellers. 
All the Back Numbers are in print, and 
can yet be had, but as the supply of some 
of them is running out, those who desire a 


full series should order at once. 


We promised our subscribers that the next 
special plate we issued should be illustra- 
tive of the various modes of fructification — 
of ferns. We have found it impossible to 

prepare this plate to our satisfaction from 

dried specimens, and are therefore com- 
pelled to postpone its appearance until we 
can procure growing ferns, As the time 
has now elapsed when it ought to have 
appeared, we have decided that the first 
plate illustrating our British Butterflies 
shall be colored for our annual subscribers, 
and appear with the present number, the 
papers themselves are also commenced this 
week. Those who wish to have the whole 
series colored must remit us at the rate of 
2d. each plate after the first in half-penny 
stamps. We would prefer that not less 
than six plates are ordered at once, as they 
have to be prepared considerably in ad- 
vance, aud payment for single plates entails 


too much account keeping. 


J. W. E,, Liverpool.—Thanks for larva of 
P. trigonodatcylus, but the box was not suffi- 
ciently secure; it had managed to escape, 
and we found it in the folds of the letter, -ut 


unfortunately it had received a Government 


tened skin. 
G. S. G., Liverpool.—Thanks for larvee and 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir.—I am able to support Mr. Bond's 
suggestion (p. 195) as to the food of Eulepia 


cribrum. Many years ago I captured a female 


moult. At this distance of time I have no 


been lost or mislaid. Possibly the reference 


to ‘thistle stems’ arose from a momentary 


cribrum, the latter of which dues, I believe, 
feed inside thistle stems. 

Insects are rapidly appearing now, I made 
a very early capture on the 29th of March, 
of two fine examples of Selenia 
on the trunks of trees. 


illustvarta 
These’ examples had 
only just emerged from the chrysalids, in fact 
the wings. of one of them were not dry. I 


and Xylina rhizolitha on the trunk of trees.— 
Faithfully yours, O. P. CAMBRIDGE. 


Bloxworth Rectory. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 


specimen of Notodontau trepida came out this 
morning (April 20). I took the larva last 
year in Kent, near Maidstone. I believe they 
are not very common.—E. G. GREEN, 14 
Palmeira Square, Brighton. 


’ 


day (24th April), reared from ova sent me by 
Mrs. Hutchinson, of Leominster. 
species is said to emerge in March, and mine 


_ date of its appearance is worth recording,— 
_ Joun E. Rozgson, Hartlepool. 


larve which fed readily on young shoots of | 
heather, but all died at the first or second | 


It might interest some of the readers of | 
The Young Naturalist to know that a very fine | 


As this | 


; | 
have been reared and kept in the house, the | 
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stamp, and reached us simply a piece of flat- 
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SprING Micrants.—On Monday, April 
tgth, while searching for night larve I had 
the pleasure of hearing the Nightingale in 


full song for the first time this season. On 


| the previous Sunday I also heard the Black- 


which laid a number of eggs; these produced | 


| 


remembrance of the color of the larve, and | 
unfortunately the notes made at the time have | 


cap, Titlark, Willow Wren, Chiffchaff, Sedge 
Warbler, and a number of Siskins.—J. A. 
Cooper, London. 


SETTING LEPIDOPTERA. 


Your hints for beginners have’ been 


thus. far all that could have been 


wished; but I must protest that your first 
way of setting an insect by pinning the wing 


is simply barbarous, as many times I have 


_ had perfect insects in exchange, but the small 


confusion of Eulepia cribyum with Myelois | 


also found on the same day Xylocampa lithoriza | 


The 


best, and I consider, easiest way is to pin the 


hole in the wings has spoilt the lot. 


Moth down in the groove of setting board. Then 
have Ly youtwo little setters of thisshape. This 


Fic. 53. 
is a pig bristle, (A), a small bit of cork (s) 
with the bristle going through it, and a pin 


| (Cc) in an upright position as shown in the 


| cut. 


Now the wings are sure to be projecting, 


_and if ever so slightly over the sides of the 


| 
| 
} 


A specimen of N. Carmelita has emerged to- 


| 


| groove then the setters are placed over the 


wings as in the figure, and by taking a setting 


Fie. 54. 


needle and running it under the wings they 
can easily and truly be set and made as even 


and true as possible. I maintain unless a 
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moth be perfectly relaxed it cannot be well | as in other families, areolet undefined, ovi- 
Pp y 


set. 

I should add «hat when the wings are got 
right paper braces are to be substituted for 
the setters, whic!: must then be removed. 

: CHARLES CLIFTON. 


COMMON 


ICHNEUMONS 
By S. D. Bairstow, F.L:S. 
ead 


Fic. 55. 


Wt OPHION OBSCURUS, FAB: 


A young friend of mine was out “ mothing”’ 
_ with me one day, when he suddenly startled 
me with the following exclamation (I give it 
verbatim), Oh! Sally what a curious Tommy 
Long Legs! Such an unscientific remark 
attracted my attention to the object of his 
This proved to be Ophion 
obscuvus, one of our very commonest ichneu- 


enquiring spirit. 


mons, and an insect which most of my readers 


will recognise at once. In beating for Cater- 


pillars in the sur:mer months you are toler- | 


ably certain of ‘‘umbrella-ing’’ this insect. 
It is to he met with in every likely place, and 
every place is likely to containit. The genus 
Ophion is above 2ll others most easily recog- 
nised. and the various species are very nearly 
allied to each cther. But it requires keen 


ocular ‘“‘demunstrashun” to perceive the 
differences of structure between obscurus and 
luteus. The genus was established by Fab- 
ricius, who also included other orders which 
are now separated from it. Obscuvus is a 
parasite of various Noctue larve and a few of 
the Bombyces. 


men bred from O/thosia ypsilon. Theantenne 


of this insect zre longer than the body, | 


slender and intensely articulated. Body and 
limbs yellowish red, stigma not very distinct 


Mr. Mosley gave me a speci- | 


positor short, tarsi of a paler hue, and with 
The body or — 
abdomen is darker im color taan that of luteus. 


pectinated or toothed claws. 


It will be interesting to know if obscurus has 
been bred from any order other than the 
Lepidoptera, as hitherto observations have 
The mark- 
ings on the head are the principal points of 


been confined to the latter class. 


variation in species of Ophion, and must be 
Both 
obscurus and lutews occur commonly in this 
Of the Cphionides there are 35 
Of the genus Ophion 
we have in Britain but six recognised species. 


carefully watched by the student. 


country. 
genera, and 239 species. 


In the French lists ten species are given. 
The following insects have been known to be 
victimised by Ophions, viz.:—Bombyx trifolii, 
pini, and lanestris, Stauropus fagi, Noctua pini-— 
perda. Doubiless the list will be greatly 
enlarged. Let me here remark that I have — 
obtained many coccons of ichneumons by 
digging at the roots of trees, or ripping off — 
These 


methods are absolutely indispensible to col- 


and examining the trunks themselves. 


| lectors of either Lepidoptera, Hymenoptera, 


Mr. Ellis, of Liver- 
pool, drew my attention to the fact that by 


Coleoptera, Diptera, &c. 


gently removing the grass, aud shingle, which ~ 
congregate upon the sides of sandhills, blown 
thither by the wind, manv cocoons, living 
insects, insects diseased and deceased, can be > 
unearthed and bottled by the searcher. Try 


it | 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rozson ; with figures from life by ~ 
S.: L: Mostex: ; 
(Assisted by contributors to the Y. N.) 
EXPLANATION OF TERMS, &c. 


In the paper on Wricish Butterflies which | 


we mow commence we find it convenient to | 


use some fev technical terms, and that the 
letterpress may not be interrupted, we pro- | 
pose to give such explanations now as will | 
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PAPILIO MACHAON, 


QONEPTERYX RHAMNI, (2). 


present we only desire to explain those of 
common use. 


antenne 8. It also containsa long filiform, or 


This 
is called the proboscis c, and is used for extract- 


round and round like a watch spring. 


i; ing the honey from the calyx, or cup of a 
flower. It is scarcely visible except when 
protruded. The head of the caterpillar forms 
the head of the butterfly, and monstrosities 
in. which 


sometimes occur the butterfly 


emerges from the pupa, with the head of the 
darva unchanged. op is the thorax, and is 
iormed from the three sections of the larva 
next the head. On the thorax are the wings 
and legs ; of the latter there are always three 
‘pairs, as in the larva, though in the family 
changec, and cannot be used in walking. All 
butterfies have two pairs of wings, about 
which is the 


abdomen, and is formed from the remaining 


we have more to say. E 


ine segments of the larva. It has no organ 
‘attached to it except those of reproduction, 
and for deposition of eggs. 


B 
—~ 
\ i. 


> i 


c 
BEG 57: 
The wings of a butterfly are more or less 
triangular in shape, and the outline runs 
between three points, A Bc. A is called the 
base, and is the part where the wings join the 


- 


‘them. Many others will need to be used and 
understood as our work progresses, but at | 


3 
Fic. 56. 
The body of a butterfly is divided 
into three distinct portions, the first | 
A is the head from which spring the 


thread-like tubular organ, which is coiled | 
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= 3 
enable our younger readers to understand | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| or hollow to receive the abdomen. 
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body. 
The line from a to B is called the costa; that 


B is the tip, and c is the anal angle. 


from B to c is called the hind margin; and 
These 
terms refer to both the fore and hind wings. 


that trom cto Ais the inner margin. 


| No matter how these outlines are shaped, 


they preserve the same names. The costa has 


generally an uniform outline. The inner 


| margin of the hind wing has often a groove 


The hind 
margin of both wings is often cut and shaped 
in various ways. See Pl. 2, Fic. 1, where the 
hind margin of the hind wing is lengthened into 
Many of the Vanesside have both 
wings cut and angulated on the hind margin, 
C-album. 


the proper time. 


a tail. 
especially V. These you will see at 
For the present we think 
these terms will be all you need to under- 
stand ; others shall be explained as they occur. 

In giving the meaning or derivation of the 
cs, chief 
authority has been the ‘‘ Accentuated List of 


names of species, genera, our 


the British Lepidoptera, with hints on the 
Published by the 
Entomological Societies of Oxford and Cam- 


derivation of the names. 
bridge, 1258." Where we have quoted the 
exact words of this work, which is generally 
done in cases where the name is derived from 


: | classical writers, the quoted passage is given 
Nymphalide the first pair are considerably 


in inverted commas, with ‘‘A. L.”’ at the 
termination, (Accentuated List). 

Before concluding these cursory remarks, 
we may name the species of which we still 
want larve and pupe for figuring. We have 
tothank Mr. J.J. Dixon, of Hartlepool, for larva 
of P. Pileas, Mr. G. C. Bignell, of Plymouth, for 
that of S. Tithonus, and will be obliged to any 
of our readers who can let us have examples 
of any of the following. The imagines can be 
returned when bred if desired. 


Sinapis Cassiope 
Crategi Blandina 
Napi Davus 
Daplidice Pamphilus 
Hyale Quercus 
Paphia Pruni 
Aglaia Betulie 
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Adippe. Any of the Genus | 
Lathonia [Lyczena | 
Euphrosyne Lucina | 
Selene Alveolus | We 
Athalia Tages 

Polychloros Paniscus | 
Antiope Sylvanus | 
Iris Comma 

ZEgeria Linea | 


Galathea (green var.) Actzon (pupe) 
We will also be pleased to receive ichneu- 


mons or other parasites bred from any of our 


either return, when determined and figured, 
or make a suitable acknowledgement in other 


insects. In sending parasites, please attach 


to the pin aslip of paper with the name of the | 


species from which the specimen was bred, 


and whether from larve or pupe. If cocoons 


are spun, asinthe genus Microgastey, specimens _ 


We have 
gratefully to own much help in this line 
All such help will be ac- 
knowledged in its proper place. 


of the cocoons will also be welcome. 


already received. 
At present 


but we hope our readers will throw none 
away, and we trust we will, with their kind 
assistance, be able greatly to advance this 


much neglected branch of Entomology. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

The order LEPIDOPTERA is characterised 
by Stephens thus, ‘‘ Wings’ four, membran- 
aceous, more or less clothed with imbricated 
scales, mouth furnished with a spiral, filiform 
tongue, body hairy, prothorax adorned with a 
pair of tippets, metamorphosis obtected.’”’ The 
order is divided into two sections :— 

RuopatocerRA, having clubbed antennz. 
HETEROCERA, having antennz of various 
forms but without clubs. 

This is equivalent to the ordinary division 
into Butterflies and Moths, Butterflies 
having clubbed antennez, while those of moths 
though very varied, are never clubbed. Some 
authors call the first divison Drurni—day- 
the 
second ; but to call one section ‘‘ day-fliers”’ 


fliers—and make several divisions of 
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_ with greater authority, lays particular stress 


mostly disagreeable odour.’’—(Doub. and 


Rhopalocera and Heterocerva, and our present 


|“ Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera” fifteen 


British species of lepidoptera, which we will | families are described, but the expediency of 


| beauty of many of the species, and their 


parasites from butterflies are most needed, | world-wide distribution has perhaps led to 


| first 


| “ Swallow Tail” (P. Machaon) will have seen 


_ argument on the imperfection of the first 
all | 


implies that all the others fly by night, which 
is not the case even in the first section, 
though it is called ‘‘ Nocturni’’—night-fliers. 
the terms 


therefore prefer to use 


business is with the former. 


RHOPALOCERA. 

This section is divided into five familes by | 
the latest writers, v/z., PAPILIONIDZ, Nym- 
PHALIDM, ERYCINIDZ, LYCEHENID™, and HEs- 


PERIDZ. In Doubleday and Westwood’s 


uniting some of them is pointed out, and in 
Kirby’s ‘‘Synonymic Catalogue”’ this has been 
done as above. The small number of species 
that occur in Britain renders it impossible to 
form correct conclusions from a consideration 
of these only, but each of these five families 
are represented. 

Some writers place the Nymphalide first in 
order, but precedence has generally been 


given to the Papilionidw. The great size and 


this, but good reasons can be assigned for 
placing them first, independent of these. Mr. 
Wallace, and few men are entitled to speak 


on the structural difference in the larva of the 
sub-family which has two curious 
“ retractile tentacula on the prothoracic seg- 
ment, which are extended when the animal 


is irritated, and then exhale an aromatic but 


West.“ Gen.- Dir) Bepid.) hoses wits 
have had the pleasure of rearing our English 


these extraordinary organs. Those who place 
the Nymphalide first, base much of their 


pair of legs, which are more or less abortive 
and not used in walking, but we incline to 
agree with Mr. Wailace’s reply that ‘it is 
questionable whether any amount of difference _ 
or abortion of certain organs, can establish in 
the group exhibiting it, a claim to a high 


“in common, and others another. 
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l 
grade of organization.’ Dr. Staudinger gives | 


the Lycewnida precedence over all but the | 


Papilionide, but to us the arrangement does | 


“ncit seem natural. Matters of arrangement de- 


pend so much on ind:-idual taste and judg- 
ment, and the imporiince different minds 


“attach to different points of afinity, that it is 


not probable any consecutive order will ever 
be universally adopted, but this is compara- 


‘tively of small importance, if the genera and 


Species are properly placed. In all groups 


some forms are closely allied with those of | 


other groups, and having one characteristic 


This is ex- 
actly what we would expect to find if all 
had a common 
The affinities of the Hesperidw, with 
some of the Heterocera has made nearly every 


these genera and species 
origin. 


flies must be arranged in such order that 
each family shall be closely allied with those | 
preceding and succeeding it than with others, 
perhaps Mr. Kirby’s arrangement is the best. 
Believing however that the Papilionide are 
most perfectly organised, we give them pre- 
cedence over all others. 

(To be continued.) 


Writer place this family last, and if the butter- | 


LEPIDOPTERA IN MAY. 
(We should be obliged for eggs 


oo~ 3 


of any, of those marked thus *—Eps.) 


larve, or pupe 


The very long list of species now on the 


‘wing makes it absolutiy necessary to be ex- 


We therefore 
refer to page 180, No. 20, for introduction, 
Papilio Machaoz.—The Swallow Tail occurs 
now in Wicken Fen, and perhaps in some 
others. | 

_ Pieris Daplidice* —The Bath White. One 
of our rarest butterflies, and the spring brood 
is particularly scarce. 


ceedingly brief in our remarks. 


It occurs sometimes 


in fields, &c., on the South Coast. 


‘ Argynnis Euphvosyne*.—The Pearl Bordered 
Fritillary” occurs in woods, &c., and is 
generally common. 
_ Melitcwea Artemis —The Greasy Fritillary flies 
n damp meadows, where the Devil’s Bit 


Scabiousoccurs. It seemsto change its quar- 
ters every season and is extremely local, 
though widely distributed. 

Militea Cinxia.—The Glanville Fritillary is 
extremely local, and confined to the South 
Coast. 

Satyrus Megera.—The Wall flies in country 


lanes and other grassy places. These butter- 


_ flies aswell asS. £geria have disappeared from 


_ many places where they used to occur freely. 


Cenonympha Pamphilus* —The Small Heath 


| is abundant in lanes, fields, &c, 


Lycena Medon(-Agestis..—The Brown Argus is 
double-brooded in the South, the first appear- 
ing in May, when it is said to feed on the 
Storksbill (Evodium cicatartum). Inthe north 
it feeds on Rock Rose (Helianthemum Vulgare ) 
and does not emerge till June is well ad- 
vanced. It is very common in waste places. 


Lycena Adonis*.—The Clifden Blue is con- 


| fined to the South, but is common is places 


where chalk or limestone occurs. 

Lycena Alsus*.—The Small Blue is not un- 
common, and widely distributed. It does not 
appear till the very end of the month or till 
June. 

Nemeobius Lucina*.—The Duke of Bergundy 
Fritillary ; June. Pathways in woods. Most 
likely to occur where Primroses and Cowslips 
are common. Widely distributed. 

Syrichthus Alveolus*.—The Grizzled Skipper 
occurs commonly in most places in England, 
but not in Ireland, and is rare in Scotland. 
Woods and fields, near bramble. 

Thanaos Tages*.—The Dingy Skipper. Dry 
banks, &c., where the Birdsfoot trefoil (Lotus 
corniculatus) grows. Common in most places. 

Hesperia Sylvanus* —The Orange Skipper is 
another abundant species, though not found 
so freely in the North as in the South. 

Of the Larger Hawk Moths the following 


are found this month or next: Smevinthias 


- ocellatus, populi, and tilig at rest on trees or 


palings near them; D. linecata*, (?) C. porcellus*, 
flying to flowers at dusk; M. fucifoymis* and 
bombyliformis flying in the sun. 

A further list will be given next week. 
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HOW TO BEGIN. 
FURTHUR REMARKS ON SETTING. 


By J. Garpner, Hartlepool. 


HE mode of setting described in 
T the Young Naturalist of 
17th is, I- think. capable of some im- 
I refer to the method 


April 


provement. 
generally followed in the North country, 
that is, of setting each imsect upon a 
separate board. In the first place, it is 
‘a bad plan to allow thread to touch the 
wings at all, as_the scales upon the 
wings of most species are so delicate 
that it is almost impossible to place the 
thread over them without leaving a 
mark which damages the appearance of 
the sect. The plan I have practised 
for many years 1s, after placing the in- 
the 
to place the 


sect upon the setting board in 
manner you describe, 
thread in a nick at the right hand side 
of the groove, pin up the fore wings at 
each side with two Number 20 pins, 
one at each side; then place a narrow 
slp of paper over the right hand side 
of the wings, close to the base, bring 
the thread down over the paper ; do the 
same at the left hand side, push up the 


hind wings with a setting needle or 


common household pin, (the latter I 
find best, not having so fine a point it 
is less liable to go through the wings,) 
place longer slips of paper over the un- 
covered portion of the wines, take two 
or three turns with the thread over 
them, make the end of the thread fast, 
and the insect is set. 

The advantage of this method is, 
that you can place the fore wings’ at 
once into the position you require them, 
at the expense only of two minute holes 
not discernable when the insect is taken 
off the board. With care the insect 
need notin any other respect be damaged 
in the slightest degree. An 
mological friend to whom I was 


ento- 


describing my mode of setting, told me 
it was simply barbarous putting a pin 
leric: 
always very glad of any good species he 


through the wing. however, 
requires of my setting—for when well 
set the specimens are to all appearance 
perfect. 

The pine for setting board should be 
7/8 of an inch thick, at least, otherwise 
the groove weakens the board too 


much: they are, moreover, easier to 


work with when not so thin. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our friends have had great trouble hitherto 
in procuring the YounG NaTuRALIsT through 
a Bookseller: the firm who supplied the 
trade at first being too far from the centre for 
collectors to go to Walworth for odd copies of 
a penny paper. We now have pleasure to 
announce that we have arranged with 
MEssRS. JouHN KemPsTER & Co., 

St. Bride’s Avenue, 
Fleet Street, 
London, EF -C. 


who will in future supply the trade; and we 


trust our readers will have no further difficulty 
in procuring copies through a local Bookseller. 


NOTICES. 
The Young Naturalist is published in 


time to reach subscribers by Saturday morning 
in each week. It may be had in the ordinary 
way through any Bookseller, or POST FREE 
as under :— 

SincLE Copigs, 1$d. each; 1s. 6d. per 
quarter ; 6s. per annum, THREE CoPIES to 
one address 3d.; 3s. 3d. per quarter; 13s. 
per annum. Those requiring the back num- 
bers will be charged 5s. 6d. for the first year, 
as the postage will be less now. 

Montuiy Parts, in Colored Wrapper, 
6d. each 

Secretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters, &c., 
who will act as Agents will be supplied at 
9d. per dozen copies. 

Single subscribers who find it inconvenient 
to obtain the weekly issue through any Agent 
or Bookseller, can have them forwarded every 
four weeks for 1s. 1d., per Quarter; 4s. 4d., 
per Annum. 

Subscribers for one year in advance, will 
have the Special Plates beautifully colored by 
hand, 

Communications for insertion should reach 
us one week in advance. 

Orders or other communications must be 
sent to JoHN E. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, 
West Hartlepool; or to S. L. Mostry, Prim- 
rose Hill, Huddersfield. Orders may also be 
sent to the printers or publishers. 

The Young Naturalist may also be had as 
under :— . 

Br. AUCKLAND—J. P. Soutter, Clyde Ter. 

BraADFORD—J. W. CARTER, 168, Priestman 
Street, Carlisle Road, - Manningham. 


BiIRMINGHAM—M. Browne, Broad St. 
Coventry—W, Thompson, 4, Court, 4, 

House, Gosford Street. 

- Dewssury—Carter Lodge, Thornhill. 
HarTLEpoo.t-—J. J. Dixon, Hart Street 
HuUDDERSFIELD—Parkin, Cross Church 

Street ; Ernest Denton, Moldgreen ; Simeon 

Kaye, Paddock; James Varley, Almondbury 

Bank. 

LEEDs— W. Denison Roebuck, Sunny Bank, 
LivERPOOoL—B. Cook, junr. & Co., 21. 

Renshaw Street. 
LonDon—E. G. Meek, 56, Brompton Road ; 

Costle and Lamb, 133, Salisbury Sq, Fleet St. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD—Geo, 
F. Miller, 23, Cromwell Terrace, Renshaw, 
Gateshead. 

PLymMouTH—G. C. Bignall, Clarence Place, 

Stonehouse. 

WAKEFIELD—C. 8S. Purchas, 81, Kirkgate. 
West Hartriecot—Hoggett, Church St. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir,—In answer to the the letter in the 
Number April 27th, relative to the song 
of the Chiff-chaff: I have since been 
observing the Chiff-chaffs to see for myself 
whether they sung or not. I have heard them 
several times singing in a somewhat low, but 
melodious song. In Morris it says that they 
sing from the tops of tall trees, but they seem 
to me to sing much more often from the midst 
of small bushes and hedges. Yours truly, 


C. Prescott DENE, Brockleton Court, 
Tenbury. 


April 28th. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson ; with figures from life by 
S. L. Mosrey. 


(Assisted by contributors to the Y. N.) 


The insects of this family always have six 
perfect legs. They are divided into two sub- 
families: PAPILIONIN® and Prerin#. The 
PAPILIONIN ‘‘ may always be known by the 
apparently four branched median nervule, 
and the spur on the anterior tibie.’’ The 
PIERIN& ‘‘ may be readily known from the 


preceeding, by the absence of the spur in- 


- spot at the anal angle. 
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variably found on the anterior tibie of the 
PAPILIONIN2, by the channel formed by the 
abdominal margin of the posterior wings for 
the reception of the abdomen, and by the 
different structure of the median nerve.’’ 
Doubleday and Westwood ; Genera of Diurnal 
(The tibie may be called the 
leg of the butterfly. The femur, or thigh, is 
the portion nearest the body. The tibie 
shank, or leg, is the second portion ; and the 


Lepidoptera. 


taysus, or foot, is next. On the foot there are 


generally two claws.) 


SUBPAMILY I: PAPILIONINZE. 


Imago.—aAs above. 

Larva.—Cylindrical, with sixteen legs, 
and two retractile tentacule on the second 
segment. (See Plate 2, Fia. 1, A.) 

Pupa.—Angular, with the head bifid, or 
square, never pointed ; attached by the tail, 
with a belt of silk round the body. 


Only the typical genus is represented in | 


Britain, though several others are found in 
Europe. 
GENUS I.—PAPILIO. 


Papilio.—The Latin word for Butterfly. 
the 
now 


Linneus used this generic name for 
whole of the butterflies, but it 
restricted to this genus, which having a larger 


is 


number of species than any other, and many 
of them being among the largest and most 
beautiful of the butterflies, still gives the 
name a deserved precedence. 


I1.—MACHAON. PI. 2, Fig. 1. 
The Swallow Tail. 


The only British representative of the 
genus, which is most abundant in species in 
tropical countries. Machaon is mentioned in 
Homer, from whence Linnzus took many of 
his names, as one of the sons of sculapius. 

Imago.—PFl. 2, Fig. 1. 
ochre yellow, with the veins and margins 
black, the hind wing has a row of blue 
lunules on the hind margin, and a red eye 
The hind margin of 


Ground color 


the hind wing is prolonged intoa tail. It is 
the largest and handsomest of the British 
butterflies, and cannot possibly be mistaken 
for any other. 

Larva.—Pl, 2, Fig. 1, A. 
green, with black rings spotted with yellow. 


Bright apple 


When young it is much darker. 

Pupa.—PI. 2, Fig. 1, 8. Ochre colored, 
sometimes with a darker stripe down the 
side; rather stumpy. 


Food Plants.—Wild carrot (Daucus 


| carota), Milk parsley (Peucedanum palustre), 


Wood angelica (Angelica sylvestris ), and many 
other umbelliferous plants. In confinement 
it will feed freely on garden carrot. 

Times of Appearance.—The perfect 
insect emerges in May, and continues on the 
wing till July. The larva may be found from 
June to August. 
stem of a reed or similar plant, and remains 


The pupa is fastened to the 


| in this way over the winter. 


Habitat.—In England Machaon is a fen 
insect. It was formerly common in all the 
Norfolk and Cambridgeshire fens, and then 
occasionally visited gardens in suburbs of 
London. Now it is almost if not entirely 
confined to Wicken fen in Cambridgeshire. 
On the Continent and elsewhere it is much 
less restricted in its habitat, and is found in 
open places, in woods, gardens, meadows. &c. 
It has a wide range abroad, occurring all over 
Europe, except in the extreme North. It is 
also found in the North and West of Asia, in 
North Africa, and in Western North America. 

Variation.—Few varieties 
found in England. There is one in the 
British Museum, with the ground color drab, 
instead of ochre-yellow, and others similar 
are in a very few private collections. (See 
‘Tllust rations of Varietiesof British Lepidop- 
tera.’ Papilio pl. 1.) A variety is also figured 
on the same plate with the veins of the hind 
wing obscured by the ground colour. The 
red of the eye spot at the anal angle, some- 


have been 


times shows more or less between the veins on 
the hind margin. Several varieties occurring 
out of Britain have beennamed. Sphyrus, Hub. 
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occurs in the South of Italy and in Algiers. 
It has more black on the fore wing, and less 
blue on the hind wings than the type. 

in Northern India, 
We do not know this 
form, but it must be very close to Sphyrus, as 


Asiatica, Men. is found 


and in Kamtschatka. 


Dr. Staudinger gives one name as a-synonym 
Hippocrates, Feld. 
Japan. We do not know in what way it 
differs from the others. 
Allied Species.—P Hospiton, Géné. is 
smaller and darker than Machaonr, has a 
shorter tail, and the red eye spot on the hind 
wing is much reduced. 


of the other. occurs in 


It is found in the 
islands of Corsica and Sardinia, which pro- 
duce many insects that differ more or less 
from their nearest allies on the main land. 
Hospiton however appears entitled to rank as 
a good species, for the larva is said to differ 
from that of Machaon. 

Parasites.—Though this species, being 
easily found in the larva state, is reared in 
large numbers, we have heard of no parasite 
being bred from it. Perhaps the tentacles 
already named, and the peculiar odour they 
diffuse may prevent other insects approaching 
near enough to deposit their eggs as in other 
cases. 


BREEDING CAGES AND 
BREEDING. 


By. G..C. BiGNELL, 


A few words on the breeding cages I have 
used during the past twenty years I think 
would be interesting to some of the readers 
of The Young Naturalist, 

I first started with a breeding cage measur- 
ing three feet in length, eighteen inches in 
breadth, nine inches high in front and fifteen 
in the back (eight of wood and five of gauze 
It 
divided into four compartments. the doors of 


wire) with a glass lean-to roof. was 


which were gauze wire, so that it was well | 
ventilated, the food placed in bottles of | 
water, the cage resting on iron brackets | 


against the garden wall, and sheltered from 
the rays of the sun, which answered very 
well for general breeding; after a time I 
found out that, by that method it did not 
enlighten me as to the larva from which any 
I then adopted the flower 
pot system, by tieing a piece of leno over the 


of my pets came. 


top of the pot, so far that did very well. 
The folowing year I made doom shaped cage, 
grooves covered with leno, so as to be able 
to put in a nice piece of oak, or whatever 


might have been the food-plant required. I 


found that oak and other things very soon 


dried up. The next year I had perforated 
zinc made to fit the top of the pots, above 


_ which I had a bell glass, this is very good, it 


has the advantage of being always able to 
see the larvz and food plants; by this plan 
it checks evaporation, consequently the food 
is kept green and moist much longer, but 
finding the pots took up too much space I 
adopted the following, which is very similar 
to the latter, by substituting zinc for earthen- 
ware. I have now about fifty of them, vary- 
ing in size from two to fourteen inches in 
The better to understand what I 
mean I will give a sketch, and describe a six 


diameier. 


inch cage I am now using, and have done 
for many years, 


* 
f; 


Sama 


Serer 
Eat) 


rll 


plain zinc three inches deep; the middle fine | 


| perforated zinc two and a half, and the top a 


make a band half inch wide of plain zinc, to 
fit down over the bottom, and the perforated 
piece made to fit imside the band, the reason 


then fit snugly down over the perforated zinc. 
and also the bottom which will be found very 
“serviceable when you have a batch of eggs to 
hatch out, you will then find if you remove 
the perforated zinc that it would be utterly 
impossible for the young larve to escape. 
When I have a few eggs over which I wish to 
be extra careful I stretch a piece of linen or 
| paper over the underpart before placing the 
glass shade on, taking the precaution to 
‘mnake a very sinall hole in the linen, and pass 
the food-plant through it into a bottie of 


water underneath. On the bottom portion I 


similar ring is also placed on the perforated 


'portion. In the centre of the bottom I have 


bottles, they are about two and a half inches 
‘in height, which fits into a tube of zinc fixed to 
the bottom of the cage. I always use one 


diameter ; for cages under that I have smaller 
bottles, uniform in size. In my fourteen inch 
cage I have three tubes for bottles, which are 
The bottom 


of the cage I fill in, the first inch with moss, 


fixed in the shape of a triangle. 


remainder with fie moss well picked over. 
The breeding cage is now ready to receive 
any larve, and let it be an undeviating rule 
on your part to place the name of the larve 
on each cage as they are occupied. I fancy 
I hear you say I do not know the name of it. 
Then make a sketch of it, so that at any future 
time you will be able to identify it again. 
Number your cage, and your 4gure, and 


glass shade about nine or ten inches high. | 
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for so doing is this, that the glass shade will | 
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. . ’ 
when the imago appears you will be able to 


write the name under your sketch. By this 


To make the middle part it is better to first | method you become acquainted with all the 


larve you are fortunate enough to capture. 
Do not disturb the pupa if you can help it, 
but should you require the cage remove the 
pupa into an earthenware pot, cover it with 


leno, place your label on it. By this method 


| you can always make certain of the contents of 


have a tinned wire ring, fastened about | 
‘three-eighths of an inch from the top, to pre- | 
vent the glass from sliding down ioo far. A | 


every cage and pot. In gathering food for 
your larve always try to obtain it late in the 
evening or early in the morning, while it is 
still moist with dew, it will then retain its 
freshness for a very much longer time, and 


is more acceptable to the receivers. 


SPRING BLOOMING OF 
COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE. 


By Mrs. HutcuHinson, Leominster. 


So many curious facts have been recorded 
in reference to the sunless, wet season of 1879, 


that it seems almost necessary to apologise 


“a quarter inch hole to let any moisture (from | 
“overflow of bottle) drain off. The food- | 
plant I always place in one ounce squat | 


' to the above cause. 


for sending you still another instance, and 
yet it seems a pity not to report a most 
curious phenomenon now to be witnessed in 
this neighbourhood, which can only be traced | 


Colchicum autumnale is 


_here a very common plant, its lovely lilac, 


sized bottle for cages above three inches in | 


above that one inch of well washed sand. the | 


crocus-shaped, leafless, blossoms making 
many of our meadows gay in September. 
Being a local plant, and possibly unknown 
to some of the readers of The Young Naturalist, 
I venture first to give a short account of its 
unusual mode of growth. The styles are of 
great length, and run down its long tube to 
the capsule, which is situated deep in the 
earth with the bulb. Blooming so late in the 
year there is not time for the seeds to be 
ripened, and ‘‘ Providence has so contrived 
its structure that this important office may be 
performed at a depth in the earth out of 
reach of the usual effects of frosts, as seeds 


buried thus deep are known noi to vegetate.” 


—Wethering’s Botany. 
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In April a quantity of thick bright-green | dark color. It flies in the sun in woods, &c. 


leaves appear, with the capsule in the bosom of 
them. 
and the ripe seeds are scattered around. 

Last autumn the absence of bloom on the 
part of this plant was little remarked upon, 
for throughout the year no plant had blos- 
somed well, but this week great has been our 
surprise to find the Colchicum in full flower, 
with petals not of the same rich colour as is 
usual in the autumn blooms, but of.a sickly 
creamy-purple! 

For a period of fifty years we have known 
this plant intimately, but never until now saw 
a spring blossom. We shall watch it with no 
small interest to see if there is any seed from 
these spring flowers, and how nature returns 
to its wonted course. 

April 15th, 1880. 


LEPIDOPTERA IN MAY. 
(We should be obliged for eggs, larvae, or pupy 
of any of those marked thus *—Eps.) 


The following Clear Wings are given in 
Merrin, but some of them are scarcely due 
till June; they had, however, better be looked 
for towards the end of this month, in or near 
trees, S. myopseforimis* (apple and pear), culicé- 
fovimis* (birch), cynipiforimis* (oak), sphegiformis* 
(alder), apiformis* (poplar). None of them are 
common, and the collector who would take 
them in the perfect state must keep both eyes 
open. 

Hepialus 
emerges at the end of the month, it flies 


lupulinus—Tne Common Swift, 


swiftly among grass, &c., just at sunset. 

Procris gevyon.—At the end of the month or 
in June, on hillsides where the Rock Rose 
grows. It flies in the hot sun, or may be 
taken later in the day on flowers, &c. 

Nola confusalis* —At rest on trees, generally 
sits with its head down. 

Lithosia aureola.—On lichen-covered larch 
trees, 

Lithosia rubricollis*.—The Red-necked Foot- 
man is not very easily seen at rest, from its 


The summer sun causes this to burst. 
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D. pulchella*.—Is said by Merrin to occur 


in May. Newman says July, Stainton says "7 
September. It is so rare that few have taken J.) 


it, though it appears to have been commoner of 
late years. We have only heard of it from the 
South. 

C. plantaginis —The Wood Tiger frequents 
hillsides, railway banks, and banks at the 
edge of woods. It flies freely in the sun, and 
is not scarce. 

A. fuliginosa.—The Ruby Tiger is double 


brooded in the South, the first appearing now. 


Further north only one brood occurs in June. 


It is common enough in similar places to the 
last, though less partial to woods. 

Fi. lubricepeda and menthastri.—The Buft and 
White Ermines. 
dens. 


Sadly too common in gar- 
They sit on low plants and come 
freely to light. 

Orgyia pudibunda.—The Hop Dog. Com- 
mon about hop growing districts and in 


gardens. 
Bombyx vubi.—The Fox Moth. Heaths and 
waste land. Flies swiftly in the afternoon sun. 


Not easily taken on the wing. 
This 
glorious moth is common on heaths and 


Saturnia carpint. — The Emperor. 


It flies in the sunshine, and_ 
is one of the most beautiful of the British 
species. 


willowy places. 


GEOMETR#.—Considerably over one hun- 
dred species of Geometye may be found in 
May, so that even short notes of each would 
Most} ) , 
of the group are wood insects, while many of! |. 
fly i 
For those in the April list see page 


take up more room than we can spare. 


the commoner species in lanes and 
gardens. 
181. We condense as much as possible the 
list of the new species, and omit those in 
Merrin’s list which we do not consider due 
till June. 

E. advenavia*, among bilberry; rare. V. 7 
maculata*, flies by day; common in woods. a 
B. hivtavia, common on 4 
A. betularia, trees. 


clictavia, a scarce species, | 


E. dolobraria*, June. 
trees in the London parks. 


and palings. B. 
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larva feeds- on heather. T. consonaria* and 
bunctulata* on tree trunks. 


yery scarce where it occurs, but like all green 


N. viridata*, not 
moths soon looses its color. J. lactearia*, 
woods; the color is so fleeting that it is 
oftener pure white when captured. All the 
Ephyra fly in May, and forata*, punctaria* 
micronaria*, and pendularia* are not scarce. 
Trilineavia* flies in beech woods in the sun. 
Qrbiculavia* is local, and rare where it occurs. 
4. luteata*, Candidata*, and Blomevi*, are all 


runks. 
tuard of the genus, and occurs in woods, &c. 
he three species of Cabera may be found 
mong willow, pusavia has grey lines, exanthe- 
avia* brownish yellow, and rotundaria* may 
known by its rounder wings. C. taminata* 
ke iemerata* is widely distributed, but not 
very common. S. ¢clathrata* very common on 


tailway and other banks. P. petravia on 


qeaths. 


very variable, south country specimens differ 


ilso goes to light. L. purpuraria*,also recently 


the first brood rare, only on the South Coast. 
‘L. marginata* common in woods. 
castanaria* on heaths. 


wright grows. 
on the wing and should be looked for on 


Most of the Eupethecia are now 


dalings or tree trunks near their food plants ; 
they also go to flowers, sometimes to light, 
ind even tosugar. Venosata, silene ; consignata, 
rare, in orchards; linariata, toadflax; pulchel- 
ata*, foxglove ; centaurveata, ragwort; plumbe- 

ata*, yellow rattle, &c.; pygneata*, stich- 
Wort ; helveticata*, juniper ; satyvata*, scabious, 
rest harrow, &c.; castigata, many low plants; 
arviciata*, larch ; vigaureata, golden rod; albi- 
unctata*, cow parsnip; pusilata*, spruce fir; 
vaxinata*, ash; firs ; 


indignata*, nanata, 


assimilata*, currant; exiguata*, 


ut by the end of May, and sit on tree | 
Acidalia remutata* is the advanced | 


| but is a scarce species. 


species, most frequent in Scotland where eye- | 


| only now emerging. 
F. atomaria* on heaths, &c., and F. | 
hiniavia* in fir woods are both common. The | 
atter flies in the afternoon. Both species are — 


sreatly from those in the north. S. sacraria™, | 
1recent addition to the lists, flies by day, but — 
' and poplars, common. 
dded, flies by day in the north. 4. citraria*, | 


various trees, &c. 
182. L. yiritata*, a rather scarce species, 
though widely distributed. The common 
May Highflyer, Y. impluviatz*, may be found 
in woods, and where it occurs the much rarer 


For the others see paga 


Y. vruberuvia*. These two are very dike each 
other, and both very variable, but rudberaria is 
the larger insect and has a more distinct 
black streak at the tip than impluviata. The 
three common carpets M. subtristata*, monta- 
nata*, and fluctwata may be found everywhere ; 
C. propugiata*, ferrugata*, and unidentaria* are 
commonin woods. _ S. certata* comes to light, 
C. corylata* and 
Silaceata* 


is not common 


are both common. is 
G. 


among bedstraw. C. obliquarvia among broom, 


russata* 
much rarer. lincolata 
flies late. 

PsEupo-Bompyces.—Of this group several 
named last month are still on the wing or 
The others that may be 
had are D. sicula*, a great rarety, only taken 


we believe in Leigh Wood, near Bristol. D. 


falcula* not so scarce as the next, D. hanula*. 


All occur in woods, some of them fly by day. 
C. spinula flying by hedges at dusk or at rest. 
C. Vinula at rest on palings, er on willows 
C. reclusa*, the com- 


monest chocolate tip. G, crvenata*, so rare, we 


| cannot say where it may be found N. dictea* 


P. hippo- | 
£, blandiata*, a scarce | 


and diet.coides* are very like each other, both 
The 
former is the commoner, and feedson willows 


in the perfect and in the larval states. 


and poplars, among which the imago is found. 
Dictzoides feeds on birch, and should be looked 
The best mark of dis- 
tinction we know of in the imagines is that the 


for in birch woods, 


white triangular mark at the anal angle is 
longer in proportion to its breadth in Dictcea. 
N. trilophus, like crenata, is too rare to be 
found easily. WN. ziczac is not scarce, sits on 
trees, or hides in the bark, or it is found on 
leaves of low plants. P. trepida on tree 
trunks in oak woods, or at light. D. chaonia* 
and dodonea* are both scarce, but are found 
in oak woods, &c. 


The noctuz must be left for another week. 
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COLLECTING BIRDS’ EGGS. | that they will use thei influence with 


W° have recently read in the 
: public press several severe 
chastisements upon the taking of Birds’ 
Eggs, but these, of course, refer to 
those persons who go about peeping 
into every hedge-row and corner, and 
plundering every nest they come across, 
even tearing the nests themselves to 
The 
conduct cannot be too strong, we share 


pieces. condemnation of such 
much of the sentiment expressed in 
most of these newspaper articles, and 
we sincerely hope that none of our 
readers are guilty of such conduct. 
To form a collection of eggs, of a short 
series of each kind is quite another 


thing, this is a scientific pursuit, and 


if conducted in the way we have re-_ 
peatedly recommended, that of only | 


taking one or two eggs from any nest, 
little or no harm will result. 
utterly impossible for every egg that is 
laid to produce a perfect bird, if they 
did, this country would soon be over- 
populated by birds, and we should 
suffer in consequence. We are sure 
none of our readers will require to be 
told not to carry on this wholesale 


destruction of birds’ eggs, but we hope 


It is | 


others in order to persuade them 
against such a course; a true naturalist 
finds as much pleasure in looking 
cautiously into a birds’ nest, taking 
care not to disturb a single straw, as he 
does in being able to look over the 
collection of eggs in his cabinet 
The late Ed. Newman says, when 
speaking of the lanes around Godal- 
ming : 
‘*To lovers of birds such lanes have special 
attractions, for they.abound in wild-briary 
thickets, in which our summer birds delight 


When the 
lengthening days give the first impulse to the 


to hide themselves, and to nestle. 


feathered tribes to bend their course north- 
wards for the breeding season, it is here that 
I listen for the first notes of the Chiff-chaff : 
here 1 watch for the Blackeap, the Night- 
the Willow the Garden 
Warblers, the Whitethroat ; here hour after 


ingale, Wrens, 


hour have I hunted for their nests, my object 
Often 
have I covered my hand with scratches, from 


not being plunder, but information. 


the prickles of briars and brambles, in my 
attempts to gain a satisfactory view of a nest 
and its contents without causing any dis- 
arrangment, well knowing how great was the 
risk of desertion if the parent birds should dis- 
cover anything amiss ; and when deserted, if 
I knew not the builders, a nest was valueless. 
How well was I repaid for bleeding hands, if 
I discovered but one point in the history of 
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a species. Eggs strung on bents are rife in 
-all country places ; old nests are easy to be 


seen when the leaves.are gone; birds are 


plentiful in every hedge-row, their song is | 


the burden of the passing breeze; but to 


| 


connect with certainty each bird with its — 


mate ; to assign it the proper nest und proper 
eggs ; to learn the exact time of its arrival, 


and its departure all this is a study, a 


labour, rarely undertaken, and affords a 
pleasure akin to that which must be felt by a 
traveller exploring countries where man has 


? 


not before trodden.—‘* Letters of Rusticus.’ 

On page 119 of the Poung Naturalist 
a hint was given that a separate work 
on Birds’ Kges was in contemplation. 
Since then some of our correspondents 
have asked if we really intended to 
publish such a work. We have hadan 
idea of that sort, and have obtained 
figures of very many beautiful varie- 
ties of eggs for that purpose, but we 
should first like to know how many of 
our readers would be likely to become 


subscribers. The work could be pub- 


lished in monthly parts, each part to 


contain four colored plates and letter- 
press at about 1s. per part, and would 
be completed in about40 parts. Special 
attention would be given to figuring 
striking and unusual varieties, each egg 
would be coloured exactly according to 
nature, and every figure taken from 
the natural specimen. 

If, therefore, those who would like 
such a work will just send us their 
names, we shall then be in a position 
to say whether or not we shall be able 
te begin the publication soon. 


TO CORRESPONDENT. 


G. 'T. M., Gateshead.—Your larve are prob- 

Plusta V-aureum. We cannot name your 
ichneumon from a description of the pupa. 
When they emerge, send us one, and an 
We should like to see the 


Bidentata you name, and to figure it for 


empty cocoon, 


publication, 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 


Bats.—Could you, or any of your readers, 
tell me what causes the creaking sound while 
bats are flying ? Is it caused by their teeth ?— 
H. M. Parirsy, Taunton. 


EXCHANGES. 


Dupticate#s for distribution (mostly unset) : 
Grossulariata, 
Rubi, 


postage. 


Rapz, Humuli, Crategata, 


Progemmaria, /Escularia, Brassice, 
Gamma. Send box and return 
—DersIDERATA :—Aglaia, Urtice, Tithonus.— 
GeEorRGE FF. WHEELDON, 15, Hanover, Street, 
Birmingham. 

Larve of A. Cajaf or other larve,—GEo. T. 
MILLER, Cromwell Terrace, Bensham, Gates- 


head. 


FRESH-WATER AQUARIA. 
By 7S: L. MOSLEY. 


A friend of mine once said that an aquarium 
was the greatest thief a naturalist could have, 
because it was so interesting that it stole all 
his time in watching its inhabitants, and it is 
quite true that many hours may be passed 
pleasantly in watching the inmates of a well- 
arranged aquarium. You are a scholar in 


nature’s school, and there is only one class | 


higher than that of watching an aquarium, 


and that is dame Nature’s own class—going | 
out and studying pond life. A nicely arranged | 
aquarium is an ornament to any house, anda — 


source of endless pleasure to the owner. The 


first aquarium ever I had was made from a | 
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common ‘“carboy,” one of those large am- 
monia bottles obtainable at any chemical 
With a red-hot poker I made a little 


crack just above the largest part of the bottle, 


works. 


and by moving the poker the crack would 
follow it until I had cut it completely in two, 
I could afford no better. and indeed [I was 
proud of this. Many have been the hours I 


have spent with it, and many also have been 


1 


| 


the lessons I derived from this simple vase. — 


If you can’t afford to buy a better one, do as 
I did. Never mind if somebody with a more 


costly one smiles at you for so doing, there is 


something far nobler in having a glass stocked 
with living wonders at home, than there is in 
spending your time away from home over a 
If 
you can spare a few shillings for a proper 


glass filled with a less innocent lhquid. 
glass, so much the better. you may make it a 


can manage to get a properly made square 


_ bottom covering. 


| put a thin layer of this over the sand. 


your guide. First of all get some river sand, 
and wash it well, spread this to the thickness 
of about an inch over the bottom of the tank. 
Next get some shingle and small pebbles, and 


Then 


| get some rough pieces of rock, and place these 
| in irregular positions about the tank, which 


if a wooden-ended one had better have them 
arranged at eachend against the wood; the 
pieces may be built up into any shape with 
Roman cement. Do not put sea-shells, or 
any foreign object of that sort into a fresh- 
water aquarium, they do not look well in the 
eyes of a naturalist. When the cement has 
become thoroughly dry. the next operation is 
to fill it with water, and this must be done 
cautiously, or else you will disarrange your 


To do this put a basin into 


| the bottom of the tank, and gently pour the 
little more ornamental, and better still if you | 


water into the basin until it flows over and 


_ fills the tank to the height of the brim, the 
tank, but unless you have some knowledge of | 


joinery don’t attempt to make one yourself, | 


if they are not properly made they are always 
leaking. and there is no end of trouble. If 
you do make one, the simplest way is to geta 
piece of hard wood for the bottom, say a piece 
of oak 12 inches by 18, and firmly screw on 
two wooden ends the same width as the 
bottom, and 12 or 14 inches high. Then put 


in the two sides, with glass let into a groove, | 


and firmly cemented with red lead putty. A 


strip of wood must lay on the top edge of | 


each glass, screwed at each end. and after the 
cement has become hard your aquarium is 
ready to be stocked. 
hand one can be bought very cheap; a very 
handsome one was advertised some weeks 
ago in this paper. and was offered at a very 
reasonable price. Square ones are best, 
because you can see the objects better than 
in a round one, as the latter always throws 
the object you are looking at out of shape. 
However, much of the size and shape must be 


Sometimes a second- 


left to individual taste and circumstances, but 
suppose the aquarium is got, the next thing is 
to stock it, and in this nature alone must be 


remainder may then be poured in cautiously, 
without the basin. The next thiug is to put 
in the live stock, and in this some care will 
be required. otherwise you may have war 
amongst the inhabitants. The plants will 
require a small stone tying to them to weight 
them down, they will then send out roots 
among the sand and shingle at the bottom. 
Vallisneria is a very pretty plant for an 
aquarium, it grows from the bottom with long 
narrow leaves. It is a very curious plant, 
the male and female flowers are borne on 
The male flowers are on 


short stalks. and when matured detach them- 


separate stems. 


| selves, and float upon the surface of the 


water. The female flowers are upon long 
stalks, coiled up into a spiral. like a cork- 
screw. When they are mature the spiral 
uncoils, and the flower reaching the ‘surface 
of the water, comes in contact with the small 
flowers, which are floating loosely about, 
After they have performed the function that 
nature has allotted them, the spiral again 
contracts and brings the female flower ,once i 
more beneath the surface. Another useful 


plant. and a striking coutrast to the last, is 
‘ 
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the common ‘‘ Water Thyme,” or Anacharis ; 
it grows commonly in almost any river. canal, 
or pond, it grows very fast, and is very 
difficult to get rid of when once it obtains 
possession of any piece of water. This does 
not need to be rooted. 

Duck-weed, or Water Crowfoot, may be 
_ found in almost any ditch, and will thrive if 
simply put in and allowed to float upon the 
surface of the water, when in bloom the pretty 
white flowers will be most agreeable. Very 
many other plants might be mentioned, but I 
must leave you to make your own selection, 
If you visit the ponds and ditches you will see 
a great variety, and you had better make 
your own choice. Large plants, such as the 
Yellow or White Pond-lilies cannot be intro- 
duced very well, unless your tank is also 
large; but you will find variety enough 
among the small ones, only don’t be afraid of 
walking a mile or two, and don’t beafraid of 
a bit of wind or water when you have got to 
a likely place. The next thing is to put in 
the animal life, you will want a few fish of 
different sorts, some newts, and some snails, 
—water-snails, of course. The plants furnish 
oxygen for the animals to live upon, and the 
snails act as scavengers to clear away all the 
refuse matter and decayed vegetation, and if 
you keep these three elements properly 
balanced you will have no trouble to change 
the water, as it will keep sweet and pure for 
years. Do not overcrowd it with goldfish, in 
order to make it showy, if any at all are put 
in they should be few and small, but I prefer 
those fish which we find in our own brooks and 
ponds. The best plan to obtain animals for 


your aquarium Is to enjoy a pleasant Saturday 


afternoon trip to the country, and catch them /| 


for yourself, you will then know much more 
about their habits than you otherwise would, 
it will also be good for your health, and if 
you will wait another week I will take you 
and show you where to get all or most of | 
what you will be likely to want. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES 
FOR BEGINNERS. 
By G. S. GreeGson. 
MAY. 


“In the merry month of May 

Birds do sing and bees do hum.’’—-Old song. 

The writer of the above had evidently ob- 
served nature, and as the happy, merry month 
is here, let us go into the woods and lanes to 
hear and see, and capture our game A refer- 
ence to what was said about the insects to be 
met with in April will save one some 
repetition, as several of the species there 
mentioned will be in greater plenty during 
May, though it is probable some of them may 
not be in such good condition. If any have 
been idle during April, let them begin at once 
and make up for lost time. May requires all 
our attention. As the month advances, 
amongst the butterflies, Leucophasia sinapis, 
the genus Pieris, and the beautiful orange tip, 
(Anthocharis cardamines) arrest us during our 
walks. Early in the month Argynnis Eu- 
phrosyne is seen in woods and rough copses ; 
and later on Melitzea artemis may be found 
flying on the moss-lands, and in lanes from 
Maghull to Lydiate. At Martin Mere, and 
on Swampy corners, on the edges of mosses, 
Polyommatus Phlzeas (first brood) is now on 
the wing where the sorrel grows, as at War- 
brick Moor, and Aintree in this district, and 
in old lanes; whilst Lyczna Argiolus can 
only be got in the woods around Eastham and 
Hooton about here, (as far as I know) where 
the large Holly trees grow. 

Amongst the Sphingini, Macroglossa stella- 
tarum must be searched for on the highest 
Should one be ob- 
served hovering near toa flower, stand by 


that flower after it has left it, for the chances | 


sandhills on the coast. 


are, it will return to to the same spot very | 
It 
is almost impossible to capture this genus by | 


soon, and may then be secured wiih ease. 


chasing. 
The larva of the genus Zygzna are now to 
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be found in waste places. Z. trifolii on the 
marsh at Hale, and on the road side leading 
from there to Ditton. Z. filipendule on 
Wallasey Sandhills, &c. The larva of Nola 


Cuculatella is now feeding: the best place I 


know for it is near the pay bridge at Poulton- | 
The | 


cum-Seacombe, on the Thorn hedges. 
larva of Orgyia Fascelina, Bombyx quercus, 
and B. trifolii, may now be collected on the 
sandhills, the first and second where the dwarf 
sallows grow, and the latter anywhere near or 
upon the star grass after 7 p.m. On some hot 
close days it may be found stretched out on 
the bare sand in the Afternoon. A sharp eye 
must now be kept on wails and palings for all 
sorts of insects. The season has fairly set in, 
_and it is almost impossible to give a list of 
what should be looked for, without filling the 
YounGc NATURALIST. Jet me say, then, to 
my young friends, that irsects of all orders are 
now everywhere. Chose the or ler you intend 
to excel in, and work it incessantly ; thus ycu 
will master it, and be able to work another 
order afterwards ; but rest assured that if you 
try to work upa lot of orders at once, you 
will certainly fail; and instead of being a 
shining light amongst us—a guide to younger 


fellow-workers—you will be but a smatterer | il 
by millions of these grubs newly hatched 


whom no one will esteem, for the days of 
pretenders are past. 


ENEMIES TO FIELD AND 
GARDEN CROPS. 


ii TURNIPS. 


ao. IL. NLOSLEY. 


On page i102 I called attention to {certain 
insects which are injurious to the cabbages, 
and threw out some suggestion-, which I hope 
some gardener may find useful to keep these 
enemies in check. I will now offer a few 
remarks upon certain other insects which 
do damage to turnips, more or. less every 
year, but in some seasons the injury caused 
_ by some of these insects is considerable. 


| tail turned up or down. 


| larly known as the ‘“‘nigger.”’ 


The Nigger and the fly it produces 
(Athelia spinarum ). 


One of the mosi destructive insects of the 


FIG. 59. 


turnip is a lictle fly belonging to a large family 
called Saw-flies. The grub that produces this 
fly (andof course itis the grub that does all the 
mischief) is of the ordinary Saw-fly type—six 
legs on the fore part of the body, which 
firmly clasps the edge of the leaf, and the 
In color it is leaden, 


| some specimens almost black, and is popu- 


The fly has 
four transparent wings, with a black dash on 
the fore edge of the front wing, the body and 
thorax is yellow, with black marks upon the 
latter, and black head and antenne. For- 
tunately this insect is often several years 
between putting in an appearance, but when 
Edward 
Newman in ‘‘ Letters of Rusticus”’ tells that 


it does come it means destruction. 


on the oth of August, 1835, he walked over 
field after field and found the turnips infested 
from the egg. He saw some men hoeing the 
young plants, and he reminded them that they 
might save their labour, as the turnips would 
be thin enough in a day or two, but the men 
This 
was on a Saturday, and on the Monday he 


were farmers, and ‘‘ knowed better.’ 


went to the same fields again, and found them 
as bare as they were on the day they were 
sowed, with the black grubs crawling on the 
ground, or lingering about the remnants of . 
stalks that were left. 
these pests is, as soon as the grubs are dis- 


The best remedy for 


covered buy a lot of ducks and turn them 
into the infested field, they will as ‘“‘ Rusticus”’ 
says ‘‘ devour the Niggers by millions, and in 
a few days become as fat as butter.” 

Another destructive enemy to turnips is 
the ‘‘ Fly” as it is gener lly called, but which 
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] 
in reality is no fly at all, but a little beetle. | 


It is only about the size of a largish pin’s | 


head, black with yellow stripes down the wing | 


cases. There are several species, and some | 


of them are without the yellow stripes. 
When touched they jump like fleas. They 
are more or less common every season, and 
may generally be found in numbers during 
the warm days, just when the turnips are 
showing their first two leaves. These leaves | 
are the favourite food of these beetles, and | 
during fine weather they may be found gnaw- | 
ing these tender seedling leaves ; they do not 
like wet, however, and should there come a | 
week of wet weather the beetles are washed 
to the ground, and the plants are allowed to | 
grow too strong for the beetles to do them any 


injury. These beetles will also feed upon 


charlock and other weeds, I have seen them 


where there has been no turnip for at least a 
mile, and to have a lot of such plants growing 
along the borders of the fields is pointed out 
by ‘‘ Rusticus”’ to be an act of folly, as they 


simply act as preserves for these insects, 
where they breed in numbers, and as soon as 
the turnips come up they migrate to them, 
and destroy them. He suggests that all such 
weeds should be pulled up, and dried, and 
burnt on fine days, when these insects are on 
the wing, and if a handful of sulphur be 
thrown upon the fires this will more effectu- 
ally drive away the pests. During the past 
year this ‘‘Fly”’ has been abundant in some 
places. At Scotswood-on-Tyne some fields 
on badly farmed land had to be re-sown on 
Dusting the leaves 
if 


done in a morning while the dew was yet 


account of its ravages. 
with wood ashes has been found useful 


upon them. 


? 


The injury done by this “Fly” is as I have 
already said, is confined chiefly to the two first 
leaves the turnip puts up, and if preventive 
measures are taken the 
damage might be averted. The grub that 


in time much of 


produces this insect feeds inside the turnip 
leaves between the upper and under skin, and 
I know of no way of getting rid of it in this | 


stage. 


grub 


Another unwelcome guest in a turnip field 
is the larva of the common turnip moth 
It attacks the bulb, which 
is sometimes Lored through and through by 


(Agrotis segitun ). 
these creatures. It isa caterpillar about an 
inch and a haif long when full grown, and it 
is not much to the advantage of a turnip to 
have half a dozen of these grubs gnawing 
The best 
way to diminish such things of this sort is to 


away at it for three or four weeks. 


encourage others that prey uponthem. This 
is a favourite food of Rooks and 
Partridges. The “Fly” will be a prey to 
any insectiverous bird. Frogs and _ toads 
will also devour the “ Niggers,”’ but although 
they render us great service in this and other 
ways, both frogs and toads are maltreated, 
and cruelly illused, by people who are too 
stupid to make use of their own eyes, for 
surely farmers above all other men ought to 
be those which could tell us which are the 
useful and which the injurions creatures upon 
their farms, but so far from this being the 
case, very few of them know anything at all 


about such things. 


LEPIDOPTERA IN MAY. 


Nocru#.—The Noctue that emerge in May 
are not nearly so numerous as the Gcometre. 
Many are recorded in Merrin’s list that 
rarely, if ever, appear before June. These we 
do not include in the following list, as we find | 
we misled our readers by doing so, and their 
names are of more service in the June list. 
Others of the 
genus sit on tree trunks, probably this does 
also. Where it occurs the poplar should be 
carefully looked at towards the end of the 
month, and through June. 

A. alni.—A very rare and beautiful species, 
the larva being more frequently found than. 
the imago, but even that oftener by accident. 
It has been taken in many places, and should | 
be looked for at the end of the month, and 
through June, on tree trunks, at sugar, &c. 


C. Oculavis.—A rare insect. 
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A. vumicis—Common at sugar, also sits on 
trees and palings. 
A. myrice only in Scotland. At Rannock it 


| page 187). 


is plentiful, and probably in other similar | 


localities. 
M. albicolon.—Not unfrequent on the coast. 
has aies 


flowers, and comes freely to sugar. 


in some places very common. to 
M. brassice.—Only too common, especially 
about gardens. 
A. basilinca.—Common at sugar, on palings, 
&e. 


G. trilinea.—Not rare, comes to sugar, &c, | 


A dark variety, in which the lines are not so | 


distinct is not unfrequent. 

H. palustris —Very rare, has been taken at 
marshy places in a few localities. 
says it has been taken at light. 

R. tenebyosa.—Common. 
,)) sugar, or may be taken at Silenc flowers. 
D. carpophaga,—Merrin says this species 


‘flies to light. We have taken it very freely 


4) at flowers of Silene inflata (on which the larva 


feeds), and rarely on palings. 

D. capsophila——Supposed by some to be a 
variety of the last. It only occurs in the Isle 
of Man, and in Ireland. 

D. capsineola, and D. cucubali—Both fly to 
flowers, and we have once taken the latter 


species at sugar. These insects are easily 


mistaken for each other, but fine specimens | 
of cucubali have a beautiful purple tinge, | 


while capsincola is always brown. 
specimens, they may be easiest distinguished 
by the wavy line close to the hind margin, 
which is very distinct in cucubali. 

E. lucipara.—A common species, sits on 
trees or palings, and comes to sugar. 

H. adusta and thalassina.—Both common. 
Come freely to sugar, and sits cn tree trunks, 

H. geniste.—Only in the south. 

H. vectilinea.—Rather scarce. It occurs in 
Yorkshire and in Scotland, and is of similar 
habits to the other of the genus. 
Cc. perspicilavis,—One of the rarest of the 
_ British species. Two specimens are recorded, 
one at Yarmouth, and one at Ashford in Kent. 


Comes freely to 


In worn | 
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C. scrophularvie.—We know nothing of the 
occurrence of this species in Britain (see 
Mr. Owen Wilson figures the 
larva of this species, but we cannot see where 
his figure differs from that of verbasci, and 
We 
do not presume to speak authoritatively, but 


both of them are blue instead of yellow. 


would like some confirmatory evidence of the 
occurrence of Scrophularie in this country. 

C. astevis—A scarce species, and like most 
of the sharks, easier to obtain in the larva 
State. 

H.marginata.—The commonest of the genus, 


and very abundant in some places. It comes 


| freely to sugar, and to flowers of Silene, 


| Viper’s Bugloss, &c. 


Merrin | 


A, cordigera.—Only at Rannock, in Perth- 
shire. It flies by day, in the sun, as does the 
more generally distributed A. myrtilli. 

HZ. avbuti.—Flies in the sun in grassy places. 
Not rare. 

A: luctuosa—Another day-flyer, but only 
occurring in the Southern counties. 


C. alchymista.—Only one or two specimens 


| of this insect have been taken, the Isle of 


| Wight, and we believe, the New Forest, being 


1 


the localities. 
@: 
Specimens have been taken at sugar. 


lunavis. — Another very rare species. 
Mamp- 


| shire and West Wickham Wood being: the 


only localities we know of, 

Euclidia mi.—A very common species, flying 
in the bright sun, generally making but a 
short flight. 
have also seen it at sugar once or twice. 


It hovers over flowers, and we 


Railway banks are likely places for it to be 
found. 

E. glyphica—Not so common as mi, but 
generally distributed. Of similar habits to 
the last, but more of a wood insect, and safe 
to occur on grassy banks at their edges. 

The list of imagines for June is so very 
long, that we purpose only to enumerate what 
are likely to come in the way of a beginner 
though who take they see, 
often get hold of an unexpected prize 


everything 
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A eaeny Weekly Magazine of Natural ici 


No. ¢ MAY 22np, 1880. Von. 
FOREIGNERS theory was put forward by a Inigh 
authority, that the swarm of Antiopa 
HAT is a British insect? Ento- | had come over from Sweden, and 


mologists residing on he Con- 


rejudices of we native- st Britons, 
nd they have less difficulty therefore 
n deciding what species to admit into 
heir collections. The question, what 


$ a British insect, is brought rather 


Porcibly before 


us just now when we 


must decide what species are to be ad- 


j 


mitted, and what are to be excluded 
‘* British Butterflies,’ 
Which an account is now appearing in 


rom the of 


Pur pages. Every now and then we 
ind certain species of Lepidoptera 
securing in larger numbers than usual. 
ast year we had an enormous swarm 
In 1877 Colias 
Edusa was taken in numbers beyond 


Vanessa cardui. 


precedent; and in places where it 
nad never been seen before. 
dntiopa sometimes appears in the same 
way, while several species of Heterocera 
casion ally swarm in like manner. 
ardui and Edusa are undoubiedly 
natives of our island, and Antiopa has 
such strong claims that it is an accepted 
Yet the last time 


§species on our list. 
t occurred in any great numbers, a 


Vanessa. 


In the same 
the dates at 


spread over our shores. 
way, it was argued from 
which Cardui was observed at various 
places on the Continent last year, that 
a creat flight of the species took place, 
commencing somewhere in the south, 
and penetrating northward, even to our 
Without taking this for 
granted,*and our own experience on the 


own shores. 


subject would lead us to believe that 
the swarm of Cardui last year at all 
events were bredand born ‘ Britishers,’ 
we may ask this question. Supposing 
the Cardui of last year were emi- 
grants, should the specimens be ad- 
mitted to our collections. In other 
words, if a species be admitted to be 
truly a native of our island, can we 
place in our collections, specimens of 
it that were bred and born on the 
Continent, but were wafted by favour- 
able winds across the ‘‘silver streak.” 
We presume no one would hesitate to 
do so with a species so common as 
Cardui. Tf, however, Continental bred 
specimens of a British insect, captured 
alive in Britain, have any place in our 


collections, what difference would there 
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be in admitting the same specimen if 
captured in France,-before it fled over 
to England? We confess that we can 
see none, and if such specimen be 
labelled with the locality no confusion 
will follow, and much light will by this 
means be thrown upon the subject of 
variation. In our opinion a British 
insect, is one, not only reared from the 
ege in this country, but able to leave 
progeny to perpetuate the race. Several 
butterflies have undoubtediy been taken 
here, singly, or at rare intervals, that 
have never gained a permanent, or even 
temporary footing. Lyccena betica, for 
instance, a species of which we know 
no rezson why it should not occur here. 
Melita dia has been taken more than 
once, and neither of these butterflies 
are o: very migratory habits. Danais 
chrysippus was taken both on the wing 
and in the larval state, and it is so 
ubiquitous that no one would be su- 
prised to find it effect a permanent 
settlement. Birds are of more reeular 
habits than buttertlies, at least so far 
as migration is concerned, but birds are 
divided into three, or even four classes. 
The first, residents, resembles those 
butterfhes that are undoubtedly natives, 
that can be found every year, and that 
are known to breed regularly. The 
class of birds called migrants, which is 
divided ‘into two, summer migrants, 
which come here to breed, but do not 
winter with us, and winter migrants, 
which comes to us for the winter, but 


go elsewhere to breed; this class has 


no representative among our butterflies. 


The last class of birds is called casual 


| 
| 


| reeard 


' representatives of it. 


or occasional visitors, and such species 


as batica, dia, &e., may be taken as fair 
But to make up 
for the 


might 


want of the second class, we 
with call 


3 


propriety cersain 


species, “irregular visitors,’ and in it 
mizht be included, such as Daplidice, 
Antiopa, and Lathonia, whose frequent 
occurrence 1s certain, but which do not 
appear with such regularity as to satisfy 
everyone that they are truly natives. 
We expect many of our readers will 
these remarks as _ terribly 
heterodox, particularly if they possess 
British specimens of any of ‘ these 
species, but certaimly our list of species 
are in a very unsatisfactory state, and 
till something of this kind be done; 
we will never attain the knowledge of 
our fauna, that the ornithologist has 
gained. Perhaps too it is presumptuous 
in us, who only seek to teach the young, 
to advance a proposition of this land, 
but we have our opinion on the subject 
whatever it may be worth, and haying 
undertaken to give an accqunt of our 
British Butterfiies, we thought the 
present the most fitting time for giving 
We shall 
be glad to have the opinion of others on 


utterance to our thoughts. 


the subject. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our friends have had great trouble hitherto 
in procuring the YounG NATURALIST through 
a Bookseller: the firm who supplied the 
trade at first being too far from the centre for 
collectors to go to Walworth for odd copies of 
a penny paper. We now have pleasure to? 
announce that we have arranged with 
MEssrs. JOHN KempsTER & Co., 

St. Bride’s Avenue, 
Bleet- street, 
London; 2. a 
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who will in future supply the trade; and we 


trust our readers will have no further difficulty | 


in procuring copies through a local Bookseller. 

A few complete sets of the first half-year 
of this magazine may still be had, post 
free, for 2s.4d. Those who wish to have 
it from the beginning should order at once, 


NOTICES. 


| 


| 


! 
| 


The Young Naturalist is published in | 


time to reach subscribers by Saturday morning | 


in each week. It may be hal in the ordinary 
way through any Bovkseller, or POST FREE 
as under :— 

SINGLE Corres, 14d. 
quarter ; 6s. per annuin. 
address 3d. ; 3d. per quarter ; per 
annum. ‘hose requiring the back numvers will 


each; 1s.. 6d. per 


BS. 13s. 


be charged 5s. 6d. for the first year, the posiage | 


will be less now. 
Montaiy Parts, in Colored Wrapper, 6c. 
each. 


Orders or other communications must be sent | 


to JoHN KE. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, West 
Hartlepool ; or to S. L. Mosuey, Primrose Hill, 
Huddersfield. Orders may also be sent to the 
printers or publishers. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


the genus has a very extensive range. 


By J. E. Rosson ; with figures from life by | 


S. L. Mos.ey. 
(Assisted by contributors to the Y. N.) 
Ue PAMILY If. PIERINZA. 
About forty different genera of this sub- 


Six of 


The [magines 


family are recognised by authors. 

them are found in Britain. 

may be tabulated as below. 
1,—Ground color of wings yellow. 


A. The margin angulated. Genus II. 
Gonepieryx. 
B. The margins rounded, a black spot 


at centre of fore wing. Genus III. 
Colias. 
2.—Tip only, of fore wing of male, yellow; 
a black spot at centre in beth sexes. Genus 
IV. Anthocaris. 


-3.—Ground color of wings white. 


A. Fore wings spotted on upper side. 


Genus V. Pieris. 


B. unspotted. 


Genus VI. Aporia. 


xy 


a. Veins darker. 


6. Tip darker. Genus VII. Leuco- 
phasia. 

This tabulation, and others to be given 
subsequently, is not intended to apply to 
species occurring beyond Britain, but merely 
to help the young collector to name any of 
ihe 


general characteristics of the sub-family are— 


the British species he may obtain. 


Imago.—As above, (see page 218.) 
Larva.—Cylindrical, with sixteen legs, 
but no retractile tentaculie as in Papilioniné. 


Pupa.—Angular, with the head pointed ; 


MedaieaOhins. 10 one: | attached by the tail with a belt of silk round 


| the body. Sometimes long and slender, and 
much arched. It ‘is light colored, and 


spotted or marked with darker colors. 


GENUS II. GONEPTERYX. 
Gonepteryx, from two Greek words, Gonos, 
angular; Picvon, a wing; referring to the 
angular projections at the margins of the 
Only seven species are named, but 
It has 


also been called RHopocERA—Red Horn. 


wings. 


ROA MNES “Pw. Fic. 


The Brimstone. 


2, Zr 2. 


The only British species. The name is 
derived from the generic name of the food 
plant, Rhwnnus, the Buckthorn. The Inglish 
caine from the color of the male. 
Imago.—PI. 2. Male, bright 


female, pale greenish white. 


Big: 2: 
sulphur yellow ; 
Both sexes have a bright orange spot near 
the centre of each wing, and several specks 
of bright carmine along the costa. 


Larva.—PI. 2. 
along the side, and duller on the back, from 


Fig. 2A. Green, whitish 
a number of extremely minute black dots that 
cover it, each of which produces a small hair. 
We are indebted to Mr. G. C. Bignell for the 
larva from which this figure was taken. 

Pupa.—PI. Bright green, 
tinged with brown, and faintly striped. 

Food Plants.—The two Buckthorns, 
Rhamnus catharticus, and frangula. 

Times of Appearance.—The perfect 
insect emerges about the middle of July. 


22 


Fig. 28. 
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Both sexes hybernate, but their hybernation 


appears less perfect than that of most species, 


for a fine day brings them out, sometimes 
even in winter. 
The larve may be found from the end of May 


They do not pair till spring. 
to July. It only remains in pupa about 
three weeks. 

Habitat. — Country lanes, 
Not found in the most northerly 


and open 
places. 
counties of England, nor in Scotland, the 
food plant not occurring north of Yorkshire. 
Common in the South of Ireland. 
extended range abroad, being found all over 


It has an 


Europe and Asia, in North Africa, and 
California. 


Variation.—Varieties are very rare in | 
Britain, some are said to have occurred with | 
orange colored spots and dashes on the fore | 
wing, of the same hue as the centre spots. | 


Mr. Gregson has one with a large carmine 
dash on the costa. 


varieties in which one sex has part of the | 
Mr. Bond has | 


one with the hind margin of all the wings, for | 


wings the color of the other. 


about half their extent, colored with the hue 


of the female, several females with dashes of | 


the male color, and one having one side male 


and the other female. Several forms have 


been named. Farinosa, Zett. has a mealy ap- 


pearance, being flecked all over with orange | 


or carmine scales. It is not of unfrequent 
occurrence in the south-eastern parts of 
Europe. WNepalensis Doub. 
India, is given as a good species in ‘‘ Doub, & 
West. Gen. Diur. Lepid.,”’ but Kirby only con- 
siders ita variety of Rhamni. Aspasia, Men. 1s 
found in Amurland and in Japan, and Acu- 
minata, Feld. (a variety or sub-variety of the 
last named) is recorded from Ningpo. We 


are not acquainted with the differences of any 


from Northern 


of them. 

Allied Species. — Many 
Lepidoptera vary in intensity of color, accord- 
ing to latitude being lighter or darker, 
brighter or duller in hue, according to 
whether they occur in the north or south. 
Bearing this in mind, and also the tendency 


species 


There are also some | 
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of | 


| 


of Rhamni to vary by extra orange markings, 
as described above, we are prepared to under- | 
stand that doubts are felt as to the specific | 
distinctness of G. Cleopatra, Linn. the male of) 
which has a large patch of orange in the | 
middle of the fore wings, fading off into 
sulphur yellow towards the margins; the 
female being undistinguishable from Rhamni. | 
It occurs in South Europe and North Africa, | 
and is said to have been bred from the same 
batch of eggs as G. Rhamni, but this appears 
to want confirmation. The occurrence of a 
specimen of G. Cleopatva in England adds to © 
the probabilities of it only being a variety. 
This was taken on 27th June, 1860, by J: 
Fullerton, Esq., at Thrybergh Park, near 
Kotherham, and is recorded by the Rev. H. 
Adair Pickard, in the Kntomologists’ Weekly 
Intelligencer, for 1st September, 1860, page | 
571. Inthe Canary Islands another species 
(2?) is found, G. Cleobule, Hub., which has the 
We 
shall not be surprised to find these three and 


whole wing of the deep orange color. 


their varieties, proved to be but one species, and 
the increased intensity of color whichobtainsin jf 
the warmer latitude to be from that cause. 
Parasites.—We figure Pl. 2, Fig. 2c, a 
specimen of Limmneria albida, Guil., which was | 
bred by Mr. G. Ce Bignell of Plymouth 


from a larva of this species. 


FRESH-WATER AQUARIA. 
By: Sk. Mosrew:. 
If you remember we were to have a trip to 


the country to-day to collect some objects to 
stock your new aquarium, Well, have you 
got all ready ? If not, get ready at once, as 
there is no time to loose, the weather is fine, 
and Nelly is waiting to carry the basket for 
us. First, you will want an open basket, two 
or three wide-mouthed pickle bottles, and two 
or three smaller bottles of similar make. 
Have them to fit in the basket so that they 
cannot upset, otherwise all our labour may 
be lost on our journey home. Next we shall | 
want a net. It must be a piece of strong” ! 


wire twisted into a ring about 8 or to inches 
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———— 


in diameter. 
to it, made of net, such as cap and bonnet 


This must-have a bag attached 


shapes are made of, and the whole must be 


| 


made so that it can be attached to a walking- | 


stick. The best arrangement for the wire 


will be something of this sort— 


\ 
see Z 
5 ae 
| 
B 
| ae 
A A 
Fia. 60. 


a hole is bored through the stick a short dis- | 


the flat parts of the country, where there are 
plenty of stagnant pools and slow ditches, 
mountainous districts with rapid torrents will 
not furnish much in our line. Well, having 
made choice of our place we must loose no 
time in getting there, and having arrived we 
take the first rustic lane we come across. 
At the end of the lane we come upon a stag- 


| nant pond of water, with patches of green 


floating upon the surface, what is generally 


_ called a ‘horse pend,” this is just what we 


want, and we must make up our minds to 


have a thorough hunt in it. First, let us 


_ have a walk round the edge to see if we can 


| find any snail shells adhering to the stones, 


_ and while we are doing this Nelly will be 


| filling the bottles about three parts full of 


tance from the end to receive the two elbows | 


a, a, the two pieces b, b, laying along two 
grooves, and a tin ferrule made to slip over 
the whole to hold them firmly in position. 
Another instrument must be a piece of strong 
wire, bent into this shape— 


Be 


A 

EKG. OL. 
and a long piece of strong twine secured by 
one end at a. This we will call the weed 
hook. Don’t forget to put in your satchel 
some sandwich, hard boiled egg, and dry 
toast, or something of a similar nature, the 
uses of which I will not trouble you to 
describe ; also remember your note-book, a 
thing a naturalist should never be without. 
Now I think we seem as if we had got all, 
and the next thing to do is, if we areina 
town to get out of it as quickly as we can, so 
we had better go to the railway station and 
take a ticket for four or five miles in any 


direction you please. ‘he best places are 


| at once in one of the bottles. 


Water, ready to receive our captures, Several 
kinds of shells may be found in such situa- 
tions, one of the common is Limnia stagnalis ; 
another is the trumpet snail (Planordbis ), and 
a third is called Paludina, but is not so com- 


/ mon as the two last. 


Stop! there goes something in the middle 
O, it is a newt, out with the 
It is the 


of the pond. 
net, and catch it by all means. 


| large crested newt (Triton cristatus ), place it 


The rock-work 
in the aquarium must be built up above the 
top of the water, as he will want to spend a 


portion of his time upon it. There are other 


_ kinds of newts, but this is the largest, the 


male during the breeding season has a kind 
of crest along the back, and the belly is 
golden. He is a beautiful creature, and if 


you treat him well he will come out upon the 


| rock above the water in an evening, and sing 


for you. Look again, there is a very fero- 
cious creature, with two large jaws, he is 
crawling among that weed, put in the net 
again, and bring him out, it is the larva of 
the Plunger Beetle, and although a very 
interesting creature he will not do for your 
aquarium, for he will eat up all before him 
in the shape of animal life, so give him a 
small bottle to himself, and when you get 


home you can keep him in a glass jar, and 


a 
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you will learn how to treat him by referring 
to page 134 of the Y. N. 

There is another large kind of water beetle 
(ty lv64s piscus ), which may be placed in the 
aquarium with safety, it is larger, and the 
antenne are shorter, but it nevertheless is 
quite harmless, being a vegetarian. Those 
little beetles that are whirling about on the 
surface may be bottled if you like, but they 


| 


time, for they will turn into flies with trans- 
parent wings, and will fly away, 

- This completes our afternoon’s work, every- 
thing cannot be done at once, so we have only 
been able to procure a few of the many kinds 
of animals that are procurable for our pur- 
pose; various seasons and dif erent localities 


will furnish a variety of sorts, and it is the 


| same with your aquarium as it was when 


will fly away some night if the aquarium is | 


not covered up. Get a stick and poke in 
among the weed, out comes something that 
is sailing along ina series of jerks, fish him 
out, and you will see that this is the water- 
boatman (Notonecta), and a very interesting 
object it willprove. Next turn your attention 
to the small fish that you see very lively in 
the bottom of the pond. These are stickle- 
backs, and if you take any of them home 
they must be kept ina separate glass, as they 
are very pugnacious, although very interest- 
ing on account of their building nests (see 
Y.N., page 20). 

Now get the weed hock, and throw it in 
among the weed, pull it out again, when it 
brings a lot of weed along with it, do this 
several times, and then examine the weed 
well; a lot of small animals of different sorts 
will be found among it, and some of the weed 
can also be taken at the same time. 

Now let us make the best of our way to the 
nearest brook. Here we shall find some 
fish of another and a still smaller kind, they 
are Minnows, they go incompanies, and, you 
must be very cauticus in inserting the net 
into the water, otherwise they will all be off. 
Gently bring it underneath where they are, 
These will be the 
most lively little animals you will have, and 


and then strike upward. 


now I think we have got very nearly all our 
But 
before we return let us just look along this 


bottles filled, and time is getting on. 


stream for some Caddis Worms, they are 
larve which construct cases of all shapes, 
made up of bits of stick and stone, &c., which 
serves to protect them from their enemies. 


You will only be able to keep them a certain 


Rome was built, you cannot do all in one 
day. | 


HOW TO BEGIN. 


SU PPLEM ENTARY -REMAKIS -ON 
SETTING, 


By Barnarpd LOCKYER. 


May I venture to supplement the remarks 
that have lately appeared in the pages of 
your periodical as to setting? JI am not 
certain that Dr. Knaggs has not already 
given much the same directions as these I am 
about to offer, but at any rate they appear to 
have been overlooked by your correspon- 
dents. The directions given all mention 
ruaning a pin through the wings, a plan 
which, as Mr. Clifton remarks, is liable 


(unless very great pains be taken) to leave its 


| several small squares of cork. 


mark behind in the shape of an unsightly 
hole. And this in very delicate geometra, 
&c. (such as Scotosia dubitata) frequently 
elongates into a slit, thus spoiling the speci- 
men. My plan entirely obviates the necessity 
for running this risk. It is thus carried out. 
Procure the following implements. Firstly, 
Into two of 
these run a long pin (one into each) so that 
the point projects very little below the cork. 
Then run a hole through the centre of the 
cork a littleon one side of the pin, and nearly 
at right angles with it, but slightly slanting 
downwards. Now having procured several 
long elastic pigs bristles (these may be had at 
buichers [ believe) run one of them through 
this second hole. 


This completes No. 1, 
thus— 
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ines 62: 
Secondly, run a fine netting needle into a 


match, so that the point is left projecting. 


It is best to secure the eye end with sealing | 


Wax, thus-— 


Fic. 63. 
This I will call No. 2. 


It is advisable to have a set of from four to 


half a dozen of the first described instrument, 


as in the case of large and powerful insects 


| 
| 
| 


one is not sufficient to secure each pair of 


wings. 

Your insect being fastened in its proper 
position on the setting board, take instrument 
No. 2 in the left, and instrument No. 1 in 
the right hand. Gently insert the first wider the 
base of the fore wing, pressing lightly for- 
ward with the needle against the buse of the 
costal nervure, till you have, by exerting this 
pressure, pushed the fore wing sufficiently in 
advance of the head of the insect to suit 
your purpose. All this time No. 1 must be 
held over the centre of the wings, ready to be 
pressed lightly into the setting board, when 
you have pushed forward the wing, so that 
the tip of the bristle confines, and presses 
down the costa of the fore wing. 


It will be seen that No. 1 must be so situate 


with respect tothe board that its pin slants a 
little towards the costa of the wing. Now 
gently push up the hind wing in the same 
way, securing it by increasing the pressure 
from No. 1 till it holds it firmly in place, 


fis — 


Fia. 64, 
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Then proceed in the same way with the other 
pair of wings, and take a bird’s eye view of 
the whole, so as to be certain that the tips of 
Nothing 


now remains but to fix the wings in position, 


the wings are exactly on a level. 


either with one, two, three, or four slips of 
cardboard to each pair, as already described 
by your correspondents. I always pinned 
down the cardboard slips but, no doubt, 
string would answer the same purpose, and 
save the wear and roughening of surface 
which result from a constant succession of 
holes made either in cork or ash wood, and 
which greatly facilitate the removal of scales 
and cilia from the wings, but. answer no 
useful purpose whatever. By the bye ordin- 
ary writing paper is better than card board. 
When the braces are fixed remove No. ft. 
With a little care this mode of setting may 
be carried to such perfection that not the 
smallest scratch or hole will be discernible in 
the specimen operated on, even when held up 
to the light, It is better always to secure 
the apex of each fore wing by means of a 
brace. If this is not done it is liable to curl 
whilst drying. Personally I prefer to take 
some pains over the antennz, and secure 
(hem in such a position that they are dis- 
played in such an advantageous manner for 
study, by means of one or more pins placed 
on either side of them, and a brace over each, 
So 


that when dry they present the appearance 


about the centre, to prevent slipping. 


shewn in the cut to Mr. S. D. Bairstow’s 
paper on Ophion obscurus (YON vole a pace = 
212). But great care is necessary in remov- 
ing the pins and braces, and most of my cor- 
respondents seem to think it waste of time to 
bother about the antenne at all. The legs 
should be attended to before the antenne, 
When they 


cannot be rested on the edges of the groove, 


and fixed as in the same figure. 


a piece of card must be pinned in the groove 
in front of the insect for them to rest upon. 
It is better also for the body to be supported 
in a hke manner. 
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Vor. 1: 


REPUTED BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES. 


O render our ‘‘ British Butterflies”’ 


T 


necessary that we give some account 
of those species that have been recorded 


of a stray specimen reaching our shores 
by accident. In the early days of the 
‘science, when Entomologists were few, 
and means of communication much 
less convenient than at present, an 
error was easily committed. Much 
less was known to begin with, and 
when an erroneous record had been 


made, it was not so easily corrected. 


he had taken Papilio Blandina and 
Ligea in the Isle of Arran, neither of 
them being recorded before, whe was 
able to say that he had not done so, 
or to suggest the possibility of the 
female of one being mistaken for the 
other. Hither species was likely enough 
to oceur, and the fact was that Blandina 
had been taken, but the error was re- 
corded along with the fact, and has 
been copied into work after work almost 
to the present day, without any appa- 
rent verification of the. statement. 


as complete as possible, it is | 


as British in error, or on the strength | 


When an Entomologist announced that | 


Without professing to give an account 
of every error that has been committed 
by Entomlogical writers, we will give 
a short account of those species that 3 
are called ‘“‘ Reputed”’ British Butter- 
flies, or of which there are authentic 
instances of specimens being taken in 
Britain. 

We regret we cannot undertake to 
give illustrations of these species, in 
our monthly plates, for we wish only 
to figure there, such species as are 
generally received as British. Should 
anyone desire an illustration of these 
species, we will furnish hand painted 
figures of any of these Reputed Butter- 
flies, uniform in size with the monthly 
plates, for binding with the Y. N. or on 
card, for fourpence each. They can 
be sent with any number of the maga- 
zine, and being hand painted, it does 
not matter whether many or few are 
ordered. 

We begin with 

PAPILIO PODALIRIUS, LINN. 

Though we have pointed out above that 
errors were perpetuated by copying out of books 
without verification, yet we must begin by 
doing the same thing. The first writer to 


which we have access who records this Butterfly 
as British is Donovan, who does not give it on 
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his own authority, but says ‘‘ Berkenhorst 
(Synopsis of the Natural History of Great 
Britain and Ireland) is the only writer who has 
described it as an English species, he says it is 


rare (in this country) found in woods. In the 


perfect state, visits flowers in the day time.” | 


Ponovan evidently knows nothing of a British 
specimen, for he says he has received it from 
He 
gives a very good description of the Butterfly 


North America, as well as from Germany. 


(Plate cix), and from that time it was recorded 
as a British species, without anyone knowing 
The late 
Henry Doubleday in his valuable synonymic 


anything of a British specimen. 


list, removed it from the British Butterflies, 
and placed it in an appendix, of those species 
that had been recorded without authority, and 
now it only appears under that character in 
dealers catalogues, who offer foreign specimens 
for types. Even there, being in company with 
such species like P. daplidice, V. antiopa, &c., 
it misleads begipners, who purchase specimens 
of the Butterfly that ought to come first in 
their collections, but that, so far as we know, 
has no right to appear in our lists even as a 
casual visitant. It is only right however to say, 
that, in ‘‘ European Butterflies and Moths,” by 
W. F. Kirby, now publishing by Messrs. 
Cassell, it is said, ‘‘ It appears to have formerly 
inhabited England, but is now extinct.” We 
have no idea on what authority the statement 
is made. 

Imago.—Pale straw color, with dark hind 
margin. Fore wing with six black bands, 
broadest at the costa, and coming to a point 
before or at the inner margin. The hind wing 
has two similar bands, a row of blue lunules on 
the dark hind margin, and a blue eye in an 
orange blotch at the anal angle. The hind 
wing is tailed. 


Larva.—‘“ Yellowish green, dotted with red,. 


with whitish yellow lines on the back and sides, 
and oblique streaks of the same color, turns 
yellow when well fed.” —Kirby. 

Pupa.—More stumpy than that of Iachaon, 
pale red brown, the points at the head very 
distinct. 7 . 
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Food Plants.—‘‘ Almond, sloe, plum, 


apple, pear, and oak.’’—Kirby. 


Times of Appearance.—aApril to 
August for the imago ; June to August for the 
larva. It remains in pupa over the Winter. 

Habitat.—Open places in or near woods, 
in Central and Southern Europe, extending in 
its range to Western Asia, Siberia, and North 
Africa, Though Donovan states he received this 
Butterfly from North America, it is not now 
recorded as an American species. 

Variation.—It varies 
depth of color, in the extent of the black bands, 
and also in the length of the tails. The variety 
Feisthamelti, Dup. is paler than the type, 


considerably in 


having the ground color nearly white; it also 
has the orange patch at anal angle of a much 
It occurs in Spain and Mauritius, 
and in North Africa. The variety Zancleus, 
Zell has a white abdomen, and is found in South 
Virgatus, Butler is smaller, and has 
longer tails. It is recorded from Syria. 

Dr. Staudinger calls this species Stnon, 
believing that name to have priority being used 
in 1761; but Linneus called it Podalirius in 
1758 (see Kirby’s Catalogue, appendix page 
811), which name therefore stands. 


deeper hue. 


Europe. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our friends have had great trouble hitherto 
in procuring the Younc NATuRALIST through 
a Bookseller: the firm who supplied the 
trade at first being too far from the centre for 
collectors to go to Walworth for odd copies of 
We now have pleasure to 
announce that we have arranged with 


MEssrs. JOHN KEMPSTER & Co., 
St. Bride’s Avenue, 
Fleet Street, 
London, E. C., 


who-will in future supply the trade; and we 


trust our readers will have no further difficulty 
in procuring copies through a local Bookseller. 


A few complete sets of the first half-year 
of this magazine may still be had, post 
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free, for 2s. 4d. Those who wish to have 
it from the beginning should order at once, 


NOTICES. 


The Young Naturalist is published in 
time to reach subscribers by Saturday morning 
in each week. It may be had in the ordinary 
way through any Bookseller, or POST FREE 
as under :— 


SINGLE Copies, 14d. each; Ils. 6d. per 
quarter ; 6s. perannum. THREE CopliEs to one 
address 3d.; 3s. 3d. per quarter; 138s. per 
annum. Those requiring the back numbers will 
be charged 5s. 


MONTHLY PARTS in Colored Wrapper, 6d. | 


each, 


Orders or other communications must be sent 
toJoHN E. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, West 
Hartlepool ; orto S. L. Mosiey, Primrose Hill, 
Huddersfield. Orders may also be sent to the 
printers or publishers. 


EXCHANGES. 


Larve of L. dispay on receipt of box and 
return pestage.—B. ILLINGWorTH, 3, Rebecca 
Street, City Road, Bradford. 
DESIDERATA.—Butter- 
especially ova or larve. By. 
Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, West Hartlepool. 


Ova of a Peryni. 
OHN 


flies, 


I want larve of local and rare Tortrices for 
figuring. I will give British or Foreign 
insects in return.—S. L. MosirEy, Hudders- 
field. 

DUPLICATES.—T. 


Salicis, 


quercus, 
Sambucata, Margaritata, 
Ocellata, 


Pallens, 


Dispar, 
Ceruleoce- 
Strigilis, 


Ilunaria, Pilosaria, 


Batis, Putris, 


phala, 


Pronuba, Augur, Plecta, Instabilis, Stabilis, | 


Ke. 
Butterflies preferred.—H. 


Lucipara, Oleracea, DESIDERATA.— 
Many species ; 
THOMPSON, 4 Court, 4 House, Gosford Street, 


Coventry. 


mores, CAPTURES, &e. 


O. bidentata. Mr. Miller, of Gateshead, has 
sent me a variety of this insect that I have 
_ not seen before. 
_ grey, the lines, &c,, are not visible, but the 


It is unicolorous, very dark 


Euphrosyne, 


Ge be 


ring on the centre of the fore wing may be 
traced. It is in a very bad state, the hind 
margins of the wings being spoiled, but the 
surface of the wings are in good -condition 
and fine. The hind wings are nearly as dark 
as the fore wings.— JouHNn E. Rosson, Hartle- 
pool. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. D. P.—A round fish glass should cost from 
38. to 5s., according to size; if you want a 
a square tank one with wooden ends ought 
to be made for about 8s. 


The one adver- 
tized in our magazine a few weeks ago is 
still on sale, and is a handsome piece of 
furniture. 


M., Gateshead.— There are three 
British lepidoptera known by the specific 
name of Urtice, viz.: Vanessa urtice, the 
small tortoise shell butterfly. Avctia urticee, 
the Water Ermine, an insect very like the 
common White Ermine, but with fewer 
spots, and Abrostola urticw, a Noctua whose 
larva loops in walking like that of Plusia 


Samira. 


G. F. M.—Your green larva with only twelve 

legs, is Plusia chrysitis. The ichneumoned 
larva cannot now be named, but we shall 
be glad to know in due time, what species 
you breed from the others you have, that 
we may connect the ichneumon with the 
species. We have had larva of P. v-auveum 
ichneumoned, but the ichneumons came out 
ofthe larveat maturity, and spun altogether; 
the united cocoons forming a white mass, 
uot unlike the cocoon of some lepidoptera. 
In that you send, the ichneumons appear 
to be changing inside the body of their 


victim. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dear Sir,—1I should feel very much obliged 


if you could give me any information. upon 


the following points:—In number 18 you 


recommend the use of Potassium Cyanide, 


Would it not dispense with the nested chip 


boxes, by taking out the bottle itself, and 


dropping the insects, when caught, into it? 
Being deliquescent, it would keep them moist. 
I have always killed my specimens when I got 
them home, and often arriving from mothing 
late at night, I found it came very in- 
convenient, having to sit up for another hour 
or so to kill my captures, it being often fatal 
to leave them until morning. 

I have not been able to use laurel leaves, 
because I experience great difficulty in obtain- 
ing them when wanted. 
that cotton-wool steeped in Strong Liquor 
Ammonia is a good stifling medium; but the 
insects require pinching, or the use of oxalic 


I have also found 


acid, afterwards. It also temporarily changes 


the colour of some species: Alexis, for 


example; the under side turning a pale, 
yellowish green, which totally vanishes in a 
few minutes. 

I would also be very glad if you could tell 
me the best method for setting the very min- 
I find it absolutely 
impossible to get the finest pins through them, 


and cannot set them on card with the usual 


ute Tineina and others. 


agent, because the scales only adhere to the 
cement, and being easily detached from the 
membrane, the slightest motion in the act of 
setting drags the moth off again. 
J am, dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
C. H. H. Wacker. 


[z. Very few of your insects would be perfect 
if put together into the cyanide bottle, and 
carried home in that state, even two insects 
in at once if of moderate size are sure to 

Most 

species may safely be left over night in the 


damage each other more or less. 


chip boxes. 2. Laurel leaves permanently 
destroys the color of all green insects. 
3. Will some of our correspondents give 
_their method of setting minute Tineina.— 


Eps,] 
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| ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES 
FOR BEGINNERS. 
JUNE. 


By C. S. GREGSON. 


June, glorious June is here, and now is the 


summer of our content manifested, for at 
| every turn our specialities are to be found in 
profusion. Beata bush early in the month, 
either in lane or wood, and the summer larve 
are dislodged, some falling to the ground, if 
not prevented by our beating net, or its sub- 
stitute—an umbrella; others hanging in 
festoons, as it were, especially upon hazel. 
Amongst the latter will be conspicuous the 
fine and beautiful H. defoliavia, and its com- 
GC, 


Ennomos are now feeding on trees—birch, 


panion H. progemmaria, The genus 
sycamore, lime, and elm are favourites with 
them. Himera pennaria, Amphidasis prodrom- 
aria (the latter on oak), end Selene illunaria 
may be taken at the same time and place. 
But a sharp eye will detect more larva in a 
few hours during the day, at rest upon trees, 
than any uninitiated collector could suppose 
were to be got, as follows, stand still under 
or near a tree, and run the eye carefully over 
one branch and its leaves, then along another 
branch until you see a larva, probably 
Work the 
tree all round, and you will soon learn a new 


stretched along a rib on a leaf. 


way to success. Crab trees, thorn, and 
sallows give a rich harvest of full-fed larve 
now, especially if beaten at night, or carefully 
examined during the day time. Beating is 
not so profitable, generally speaking, by day 
light as it is by night. Hedge banks, amongst 
old grass, &c., will give O. potatovia full fed, 
or made up this month, and on the sandhills 
we may look forward to successful days. 
Euchelia jacobea is out, as is also Arctia fuli- 


ginosa, &c. The larva of Saturnia carpini, per- 


haps the most magnificent larva we have is 
feeding on sallows and heath, sometimes on 
rose. 
labour bestowed upon them ; the pretty larva 


a 


{ 


Our currant trees will repay any _ 


—E 


of Halia wavavia may be found by turning 
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over those leaves with holes in them, and the | 


beautiful larva of Abraxas grossulariata will 
be met with on the branches low down curing 
the day at this season, or it may be beaten off, 
or gathered on black thorn bushes, and inthe 
evening every curled leaf should be collected 
in order to breed the Tovirices, they are 
numerous on almost every sort of shrub or 
tree, and will give the young collector more 


pleasure as they appear at the end of the | 


month or in July, in his feeding jars then he | 


is likely to anticipate from their wriggling 
habits in the larva state. 
all the Tineina I should especially recommend 
to the,ladies, as they alone, except in rare 
instances, can be expected to do them justice. 
The care requisite for the breeding of our 


smaller moths, and the delicate handling | 


absolutely necessary in pinning and setting 
these little gems, give the ladies an advantage 
over us rough and ready men. Jhough lam 
recommending this now, it is just possible I 
may hereafter regret having done so when 
their superior manipulation has showed our 
work ; poor in comparison, well, let it be so! 


‘I write for learners, and it is to the young we 


This family and | 
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is flying. Light your lantern and return net 


in hand to starting point, if rather early, rest 


_ until dark, for should the night be favourable 


there will be no rest afterwards until you 


have been twice or thrice over the sugar, say 


one mile long. Then, asa rule, it is useless 
remaining, but on some nights moths come 
allnight. As a last word let me say take plenty 
of piil boxes with you, and never put two 
moths into one box. 

Here I may say most Noctuz are quiet on 
the sugar and in pill boxes, but some are not, 
notably the genus Tayatirva, Cymatophora, and 
Heliothis, all of which come freely to sugar, 
to meet such cases get a pencil case and insert 
three fine needles into the end of the pencil 
after the point is cut off, the points of the 
needles must spread slightly outwards, that 
is must be wider apart than at the end of 


insertion into the pencil 


with this little known, but most simple and 
useful instrument you may pierce T. derasa 


_ easily, one of the most skitish insects I know 


“must look for men—and may I say women— |, 


“why not? totake our places. None wiil be 
‘more happy than myself to see our young 
maturalists close at our heels to-day, and a 
With this 


month may be said to commence our regular 


long way ahead of us to-morrow. 


‘sugaring season, the true night flying moths 
are to be got by this process in abundance, 
- where otherwise few could be found, andas I 
am writing for the young I may as well 


describe the procedure. To one pound of 


at sugar. Afterwards pin all such unquiet 
moths into a small pocket box, instead of 
pill boxing them. 

Those who cannot remain out at sugar late 
which 
means catching moths 


at night should attend to ‘“‘mothing,”’ 


as here 


applied 
(Geometvina), &c,, a3 they fly about lanes, &c., 


before it is dark. Pay great attention to the 


| flowers of the blackberry, if in a garden then 


| note the turncap-lily, and especially so the 


common brown sugar add one glass of ale, , 
: like a white Hower being blown about by the 


boil until the mixture is slightly syrup-like, 
‘bottle off when cold at dusk, just before using 


add a little rum, and one drop only of oil of | 
. prizable game—D. elpenor, the elephant hawk 


aniseed, or essence of oil cf almonds. With 


a small paint brush smear a patch up, not | 


scarlet martagon lily. If inthe fields keep a 


sharp look out for the ghost moth, as it hovers 


wind. Ifthe yellow iris grows in or around 


any ponds or pits near you, then your more 


may be netted as it hovers about the flowers, 


"across, on tree trunks in lanes, or open places | and if near the sandhills, or the Bidston 


~ in woods, or in gardens, taking care to finish ; Marsh, it will have for company D. porcellus. 


* just as the Dung Beetle (Geotropus Stevcoraria) 


f 
! 
| 
| About the flowers of Lychunis dioica, Dianthecia 
{ 
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capsincola flies to deposit its eggs after the 
middle of the month, and D. carpophaga to 
Silene inflata, and at honeysuckle flowers the 
prizes you should seek are, Cucullia umbratica, 
the gems Plusia, &c., but as in June there is 
not one moment to be lost, dont let me take 
up your time by recapitulation. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT 
GEOLOGY. 
By Cuas. H. H. Wacxer, Liverpool. 


The Science of Geology has received, of late 
years, much attention from scientific men, 
which it may be said to have richly deserved. 


The simple fact of a discovery of animal | 


remains embedded in the solid rock, and com- 
posed of mineral matter, is alone sufficient to 
attract the attention of the 
observer. But when he takes the fossil into his 


hands, and makes a thorough investigation of 


it, a new light breaks upon him. As if by 
magic, the mists that have so long shrouded 
the realms of the past are parted. He be- 


holds—in his mind’s eye—vast oceans, seas 
and lakes, sub-tropical vegetation and icy 
and the 


deserts. Might conquers right, 


weaker animal crouches at the feet of the | 
He beholds the fiery torrent of | 


stronger. 
lava burst from the mountains’ sides, sweep 
past 
fuming, and dashing along in its 


in its work of devastation, roaring, 
awful 
grandeur. Hesees his own globe “without 
ferm and void,’ now blazing in the heavens, 
and whirling through the infinitudes of space 
then shrouded in 


darkness, when the ‘‘ waters prevailed.”’ 


in a molten condition, 


Taking up for a while the fascinations of 
ante-deluvian ages, we are tempted to examine 


the past and present condition of condition of | 


our planet. In the first place, we stand upon 


a firm solid surface, called the crust, because | 


it encloses a molten red-hot mass. 
This crust is composed of various kinds of 


rocks, over-lying one another, and forming 


what are called stvata. From the character 


‘of the fossils found in these strata, we can 


most casual | 
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-determine under what conditions the rocks 


were deposited : how and in what place. 

‘A few words as to the formation of strata, 
and the former condition of our planet. 

We have abundant evidence of the molten 
condition, either wholly or in part of the 
earth’s interior. Now we know that heated 
bodies always have a tendency to lose their 
heat, and contract. Hence we argue that the 
earth must at one time have been considerably 
hotter, and, as a natural consequence, much 
larger, than it is at present; so hot, indeed, 
that neither water nor life could exist upon 
its surface, the former appearing as vast 
cloud banks suspended over the molten mass 


beneath. But as radiation went on, a skin or 


| crust would form, gradually increasing in 
| thickness as the temperature decreased; and, 


making no exception to the rule, the crust 
contracted in cooling, and vast cracks or 
fissures rent the surface in all directions, into 
which the water gradually collected; for 
there was then insufficient heat to prevent 
condensation, and the seas and oceans ap- 
peared, possibly to such an extent that the 
whole of the globe was one dreary waste of 
waters. ‘These gradually sudsiding, the con- 
tinents and islands appeared, many being 
forced up by volcanic disturbances. In fact 
these latter phenomena would be pretty fre- 
quent, on account of the comparative thinness 
of the crust, and the immense quantities of 
subterranean gasses generated. 

That the world had an anterior state to this, 
there is no reason to doubt, it being so hot that 
it could not exist in a molten form, but 
revolved in the infinity ef space in the con- 
dition of an incandescent mass of gaseous 
matter. 

To return to the points where the con- 
tinents were upraised. A constant conflict 
went on between the land and the water, the 
latter encroaching upon the former and wear- 
ing it away. This is going on now, and no 
sea-side rambler can have failed to notice the 
alteration in the form of the cliffs since he 
last visited the spot but a few years ago, 
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The waves act as the agents of disintegration, 
each one, as it dashes against the rocky 
barrier loosens, helps to loosen, or totally 


removes a few grains of the sand composing | 


the cliff, which will speedily become reduced 
in size. 
the first to give way, presenting, as they do, 
a larger space for the action of the water, 
than the flat unbroken surface of the cliff. 
rounded. 


Angles disappear, and become 


Elevated ridges areoften seen running parallel 


to the dip of the cliff. These are caused by | 


strata of a harder material than the body of 
the cliff, which are able to better withstand 
the action of the water. But to what natural 
use is the waste material applied ? 


It is carried away by the force of the reced- 


ing tide, and falling to the bottom of rivers | 


and oceans, there accumulates, helping to 


form treacherous sandbanks and submarine | 


continents. 
Sometimes hugh masses of rock will be 


loosened by this process, or the action of 


frost, will fall, and split up into fragments. 
The smaller species will be capable of being 
moved by the tide, and in their motion, rub 
against one another, grinding off the angular 
corners, forming boulders and pebbles. 
These waste deposits gradually accumulate 
and increase in thickness, forming loose strata 


on. the sea bottom. Many forces tend to | 
the chief. | 


solidify these, pressure being 
These strata become eventually elevated, and 


appear as solid masses of rock. During 


quarrying, the sinking of shafts, and mining, | 
strange animals and plants are found in a. 


petrified state; gigantic bones and tropical 
vegetation. Whence came they, and under 
what circumstances have they put on their 
present appearance ? They have undergone 
what is called the Process of Fossilization, the 
meaning of which I will now endeavour to 
explain. : 

When plants or animals die, the soft parts 
are the first to decay, leaving in the latter 
case, the bones. or other hard portions. 
These become gradually covered by sand, 


Angular points and projections are | 
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| dase earth, or by decomposing vegetable 
| matter. They then undergo a gradual change, 
losing their organic substance, which is re- 
This it is 
evident that in the course of time, the whole 


placed by mineral particles. 


of the animal or plant remaining will have 

| lost every particle of its original matter, and 

become converted into stone, or fossilized. 
So completely have these fossils lost their 


original substance, that they are often found 
_ to consist of a totally different matter to that 
_ which originally entered into their composi- 
tion. Thus an Ammonite,found in a silver 
mine, is composed of pure metallic silver, and 
' other shells have been converted into iron 


_sulphide. Jt would seem strange that the 


remains of Jand plants and animals are found 
in marine formations, along with the salt-water 
shells Terebratula, Nautilus, 
and others. It is evident that these animals 


Astarte, Fusus, 


must have met their death by accident, drown- 

ng for example; and it is so common an 
' occurrence to find whole trees uprooted by 
"the wind, and cast into the sea, that it is only 
| too evident how they come to be found in 
marine deposits. 

Footprints of animals are found, chiefly in 
Birds and other 
| brates, while walking over the beach, leave 


alluvial deposits, verte- 


the impress of their feet. The intense heat 
of the sun having dried the impressions, they 
would get filled in with sand or mud by the 
next tide, and thus frequently preserved. 
Worm-burrows, ripple marks, and rain-pit- 
tings are permanently preserved in a similar 
manner. 

I before stated how the continents were 


upraised, the whole of the earth being pre- 
viously covered with water. The creation of 
plants followed this. Many four-footed ver- 


tebrates subsist upon plants, while carnivor- 


ous animals prey upon herbivorous quadru- 
peds. Birds are also dependant upon plant- 
life and insects, while these latter inverte- 
exist without 
that the 


brated animals could not 


vegetables. Hence it is plain 


creation, of plants came first. 
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Vous a. 


THE OAK AND THE ASH. 


HERE is a rhyme often used in 
T the North of England, and per- 
haps elsewhere, to the following effect : 

‘When the Oak is in leaf before the Ash, 

Then we'll have a Summer of splash ; 

When the Ash is in leaf before the Oak, 
Then we'll have a Summer of smoke.” 

This is equivalent to saying that the 
oak leafing before the ash is a sign of a 
and the ash leafing first, 
a sign of a hot and dry season. 


wet summer ; 
I wish 
to draw the attention of the readers of 
the Young Naturalist to the rhyme, and 
to ask if the Ash is ever in leaf before 
the Oak. I do not mean, is there ever 
a solitary Ash tree that puts forth its 
leaves before some solitary Oak has 
done so; but is there ever a season 
when the Ash generally, throughout the 
country, is in leaf first. The Tyneside 
Natural History Society published for 
several years, tables of the budding, 
leafing, &c., of many kinds of trees at 
various stations the Northern 
On examining their tables 
I have found one record only, at one 
station, of the Ash leafing before the 
Oak; yet the tables cover more than 
one diy hot year, as well as more than 
one cold wet year. 


in 
countries. 


In my own ex- 


perience I have never seen the Ash 


precede the Oak in putting forth its 
foliage. Yet so many of these old 
sayings are the result of observation 


at a period when there were no books, 


| and the late leafing of both trees is 


generally so noticeable, that I feel loth 
to disbelieve altogether in such a pretty 
Mr. 


theory. Tennyson is a close 


| observer of nature, and he has made 
| many happy illustrations from trees, 


which seem great favorites with him 
Who knew, till he 
told us, what color Ash buds were in 
March, 

‘¢ Black as Ash buds in March,” 
and other passages in his poems, on 


for this purpose. 


similar points are equally felicitous, and 
true to nature. Is he right then about 
the Ash when he says, 


‘* Delaying as the tender Ash delays, 


| T'o clothe herself, when all the woods are green.” 


This certainly implies that the Ash is 
the last tree of all to put forth its 
leaves. Yet I have heard the old 
rhyme, or the gist of it quoted many 
and many a time by country people, as 
an infallible evidence of what the 
coming season will be. Can any reader 
of the Young Naturalist help in the 


matter with evidence one way or 
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another. This year the oaks in my 
neighbourhood are all 
, but the 


ee: yet, so that if therhyme be correct 


> 
' 


now ash buds have scarcely 
we are to have another wet summer. 
To contradict this a farmer here says 
ea ee hot season 


was heard before 


we will hay because 
the “corn crake 
the cuckoo. Who shail decide when 
lt may be 
these 


to foretell the 


weather prophets differ. 
that a careful observance of 
matters would enable us 
oéneralcharacter of the coming seasons, 
as accurately as ths meteorologists 
foretell it for a day or so in advance. 
We shall be glad to record any obser- 
vations of this nature in our columns. 
[In the neighbourhood of Hudders- 
field the Oak i ae as Ash generally 
by a full fortnight, a 
case in which the Ae leafed first.— 


$..M.] 
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(TURDUS MUSICUS) L. 
Order, Passeris; Family, Turdide. 
Also called ‘‘ Song Thrush,” “Throstle,”’ and 
“Mavis.” 

By J. H. Flower. 


This bird is one of our most numerous 
songsters, and is very frequently met with in 
our fields, meadows, and gardens, sometimes 
perched upon the summit of a lofty tree, 
uttering forth its melodious strains of joy. 
Almost everyone must have heard its most 
delightful song at day dawn, and also in the 
evening you may hear the woods reverberate 
with jts jovial song. This bird can be marked 
amongst our feathered musicians, for its song 
cannot be excelled excepting by -very few 
birds. The thrush begins to sing about the 
latter end of January, or the beginning of 
February, and after a few weeks have 
elapsed, it pairs, and then commences its 
I must also add that 


this bird is quite common in the Midland 


work of nidification. 


counties ; in fact, I may say all over England, 
as well as most countries of Europe, Egypt, 
&e. 
shown by its being one of the earliest builders. 


It is also a very hardy bird, which is 


Its nest is generally found in our hedges, or 
thick bushes, 
which is encircled with ivy. The nest is 


or. in some _ small tree; 
constructed externally of small twigs, and 
then follow several layers of dried grass and 
moss, and other materials of the same descrip- 
tion, and after that a covering of rotten wood, 
held together by mud, and finally coated 
with a thick layer of cow dung, which when 
dry composes a very tough and warm nest. 
The thrush’s hest is very tastefully described 
by Clare :— 
“Within athick andspreading hawthorn bush, 
That overhung a mole-hill large and round, 
I heard, from morn to morn, a merry thrush 
Sing hymnstosunrise, whileI drankthesound 
With joy ; and often an intruding guest, 


I watched her secret toils, from day to day. 


How trueshe warped the moss to form her nest, 
And modelled it within with wood and clay. 
And by and bye, like heath bells gilt with dew, | 
herelay hershiningeggs, as bright as flowers, 
Ink-spetted over shells of green and blue, _ 
And there I witnessed in the summer hours 
A brood of nature’s minstrels chirp and fly, 
Glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky.” 
It lays from five to six eggs, which are ofa pale 
blue, and very sparingly spotted, with small 
black spots. The food of the thrush consists 
chiefly of snails, slugs,and small worms, and it 
is alsorather fond of fruit, especially cherries. 
The thrush’s mode of breaking the snail shells, 
is by dashing them against a stone, and then 
it will devour the contents of the shell with 
the greatest avidity. I have frequently seen 
heaps of shells where the thrush is in the 
habit of carrying thesnails to kill them. The 
thrush is about nine inches long, the head, 
back, tail, ahd wings are of a dark olive 
brown, throat and breast of different shades 
of yellow and white, and densely spotted with 
black irregularly Tt, 1S) too! 


J 


shaped spots. 


common to need a more detailed description. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT 
GEOLOGY. | 
By C. H. H. Watker, Liverpool. 
Contiuued from page 248. 


In the older rocks we find very few fossils, 
and these are all of animals very low in the 
scale of life. Geological evidence leaves no 
doubt that the lower animals were created 


before the higher. On this is based the theory 


‘of evolution, which teaches that the higher 


animals were developed from the lower. The 
old rocks are highly metamorphosed, having 
undergone considerable change of form since 
they were first deposited. 
The oldest of these formations goes under 


‘the name of the Laurentian series (so called 
from their abundance near the Canadian rivet” 


St. Lawrence), and are stratified. That they 
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have been formed from other and still more > 


antique rocks, is evident from their stratifica- 
tion. 


They have been so altered that fossils are 


very rare and imperfect. 
A species of Foraminifera, called Eozoox 
Canadense has been found in Canada and 


Europe, traces of plant life are to be met 


with. 

During the Laurentian epoch, the tempera- 
ture of the air must have been enormously 
high, because of the thinness of the crust 
surrounding the fluid centre of the earth. 
This heat would induce constant evaporation 
of the water, causing the air to be surcharged 
with aqueous vapour, and so having a foggy 
appearance. The Laurentian rocks are over- 
layed by the Cambrian. 
of ripple-marks in this latter formation, we 


From the presence 


are led to suppose that it was deposited on 
Fossils of the 
class Polyzoa are found, viz.: Oldhamia radiata 


the shores of lakes and rivers. 


and O. antigua, and also several species of a 
crustacean animal, called the Tvilobite. As its 
name implies, it was divided into three lobes 
or segments. The only parts of the animal 
that have been preserved in a fossil state, are 
the hard shelly coatings, which were com- 
posed of two layers; the outer and thinnest 
coat having sometimes a number of small 
excresences distributed over its surface. 
Some species were eyeless, but the greater 
The 
presence of these compound eyes is sufficient 
to prove that the animals did not live in deep 
water, where they would not haverequired such 
These Tvilobites are 
very variable in size, some species being about 
half an inch in length, while others again 
reach the extraordinary dimensions of two 
feet. 


The next formation is termed the Silurian, 


number possessed a facetted cornea. 


a complicated structure. 


Trilobites are much more abundant in Silurian 
rocks than in the previous formations, some 
species (Calymene) being often rolled up likea 
woodlouse. 

After the deposition of the Silurian strata, 


Fish remains also occur. 
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the bed of the ocean where the British Isles 


| now are, seems to. have slowly risen, until it 
| appeared above the surface, large lakes being _ 


enclosed therein. These lakes would be at 


| first salt, though they afterwards contzined 


fresh banks of 
Silurian age becoming worn away by the 


water. The surrounding 


method before explained, the waste material, 


| falling to the bottom, formed the strata of 


Old Red Sandstone. 

Vegetable remains consisting of tree-ferns, 
club mosses, and others, are found in these 
rocks; shells are rare, but a crustacean 
occurs, somewhat resembling the lobster, 
called the Pterygotus. Fishes, in great beauty 
and perfection, are found in abundance; one 
species named Asterolepis sometimes measur- 
ing thirty feet in length. 

The Devonian rocks, which in some parts 
of England overlie the Silurian, abound with 
beautiful corals, In order to exhibit these 
forms to their best advantage, the stone must 
be cut and highly polished. All rocks, as a 
rule, when freshly broken, have a whitish 
appearance, which effectually prevents their 
contents from being clearly. distinguished. 
under 


examination, it is usual to damp the surface 


Therefore, when such a stone is 
with the saliva or a moist sponge, when the 
fossils, if any, become immediately plainly 
visible. : 

Insects make their first appearance in these 
Devonian rocks, those of Canada having 
yielded a species of Libellula. 

The Devonian formation is succeeded by 
the Carboniferous series, comprising the Car- 
boniferous Limestone and the Coal Measures. 

The numerous sea-lilies and corals which 
abound in the former of these two formations, 
denote that it was deposited in deep sea; 
hence after the old Red Sandstone and 
Devonian were deposited, the land sank, and 
then rose in the form of shallow fiats, on 
which sub-tropical plants flourished in luxu- 
riance. Tne fossils of the Coal Measures are 
of terrestial origin, comprising cryptogamic 
plants, fresh-water shells, insects, and am- 
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COLIAS EDUSA, (2). 
ye HYALB, (2). 


AN THOGHARIS CARDAMINES, (3) 


. 


most beautif 


joliosus, reser ibles 
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phibian rept les. 
excellent preservation, some being of remark- 
One A sterophyilites 

, as its name implies, 


These plants are found in 
able beauty. species, 
a star; 
a number of leaves radiating from the ends 


of the stalks Many of the existing genera of 


/imsects occu: , and the wings of butterflies are 


sometimes fc and in the nodules of clay-iron- 
stone. I w: 1 have more to say further on 


about the fo: sils of the Coal Measures. 


‘next formation, the Trias, yields plants, shells, 


sea-lilies, crustaceans, reptiles, and traces of 
birdsand mzmmals. Thesea-lilies were most 
beautiful creatures, and are not yet extinct. 
They are 
Carribbean Sea, by dredging. Sir William 
Brown’s museum, of this city, possesses a 
ai form of Encrinite (Sea-Lily), 
named Pentecrinus (Cenocrinus) Caput-Meduse, 


or ‘‘Medusa’s Head Encrinite.’’ The ‘‘head”’ 


‘of this species, supplied with a number of 


beautifully fsathered rays, is supported on a 


jointed stem. 


Whorls of arms occur at 
intervals along the stalk, each whorl being 


attached to a segment wider than the rest. 


When living. the arms were of infinite service, 


in clinging and supporting the Encrinite ina 
perpendicule Three other existing 


examples are exhibited above the table case 


© posture. 


containing tl. > ‘‘ Medusa’s Head.”’ 

fethe Lin: sic 
Cephalopoda cccur, viz. 
closely alliec to the Nautilus, and Belemnites. 
The Belemni‘es resembled the cuttle-fish of 
The harder portion of the 


formation, two genera of 


: Ammonites, whichare 


the present cay. 
animal is the most frequently found fossilized, 
is shaped like an elongated cone, and has 
another sma ler chambered cone called the 
that fits 


‘Remains of t vo reptiles, called the Iguanodon, 


ahvagmocone, into the wide end. 
sand Megalosa :vus have been found in Liassic 
strata. Bot! 
able manner sy Mr. B. Waterhouse Hawkins, 


have been restored in a most 


ENG .5., whos2 gigantic models are marvels of 
such skill and labour as can only be found in 
‘so accomplished a geologist. My descriptions 


tare made from two reduced casts from the 


eccasionally obtained from the | 


is 
| 


} 
| 
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original by Mr. Hawkins. 

The /guanodon was about twice the height 
of an average-sized man when standing erect, 
and three times his length or thereabouts. 
The tail was very broad, and about equal to 
he length of the animal’s body. 
The Megalosauvus was of similar proportions 
the head of the 


three quarters t 


to the above, but while 


| Iguanodon is short and blunt, that of Mega- 
The | 


losauvus is prolonged like that of an alligator, 
and supplied with long teeth, In addition to 


this, the latter possessed a hump on the back, 


ee is wanting in the former. 


The stone of Solenhofen in 
Bavaria, 
Its fossils ar 
shrimps and sees eae being found in it, 
the 


longialata, 


lithographic 


occurs in the Liassic formations. 


re well preserved as a rule, both 


latter being represented by. schna 


an insect very similar to the 4. 


grandis of our own ponds. 


(To be continued. ) 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


J: 


By E. Rosson ; with figures from life by 


S. L. Mosley. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


GENUS IIl. COLIAs. 


‘‘Colias, a surname of Venus, from the 


promontory of Attica, at which she was wor- 


Tr 
' 
s45 


shipped. ’’—: 
Nearly fifty species of this genus are known, 
of which two inhabit Britain. 


color is yellow or orange, with a black border, 


The prevailing 


some species having a violet or purple gloss in 
Many of the species, perhaps 
Itisa 


certain lights. 
all, have a pale variety of the female. 
widely spread genus, occurring all over the 
world except in India and Australia. Its 
members are sometimes found in considerable 


=o 


rs flying in one direction as if passing 


They have been 


numb 
eae one ee to anotner. 
observed thus at great distances from land. 
Mr. Charles Darwin names an instance worth 
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“ One evening, when we were about 


quoting. 


i 


ten miles from San Blas, vast numbers of | 


Butterflies in bands or flocks of countless | 


myriads extended as far as the eye could range. 


Even by the aid of a glass it was not possible | 


to see a space free from Butterflies. The sea- 
man called out that it was snowing Butterflles, 
and such, in fact, was the appearance. More 
species than one were present, but the main 
parts belonged to a kind very similar to, but 
not identical with, the common English Colias 
Edusa. 

The day had been fine and calm, and the 


one previous equally so, with light variable 


airs: hence, we cannot suppose that the in- | 


sects were blown off the land; but we must | 


conclude that they voluntarily took flight.” 


2. IVA yy Pl eas bie, 
Pale Clouded Yellow. 
‘¢ Hyale.—A nymph in the train of Diana. 
Ovid Met III. 470.”—A. L. 
Imago.—Pl. 3, Fig. 2. Pale yellow. Fore- 


2 


ae 


wing with a black border scarcely reaching 
.the inner margin. Hind wing edged with 
black. Black disk spot on fore wing, yellow 
on hind wing. 

Larva.—Green, spotted with small black 
dots; a yellowish spiracular line. ‘In repose 
the lie along the middle of the leaf’s superior 
surface; so that at night when the leaf closes, 
as most, if not all, of the Trifolii do, they are 
quite enclosed by its segments.”—W. H. Tug- 
well in Entomologists’ Weekly Intelligencer, 
vol. ili, page II. 

Pupa.—‘ Green, with an ochreous border 
to the wing cases, and an ochreous stripe down 
the side, extending to both ends.” —Newman’s 
British Butterdies, page 142. 

Food Piants.—Mr. Tugwell’s larve fed 
on Medicago sativa, Trifolium repens, and T. 
subtervaneum. Probably they feel on most 
leguminiferous plants. 

Times of Appearance.—In England 
the imago is generally seen in autumn, and 
Mr. 


Tugweil’s ova were deposited on 25th August, 


but little can be said of its other stages. 


and were hatched in five days. On the Con- 
tinent it is double brooded, and has been seen 
very early in the year in the south. Probably 
the perfect insect hybernates. 

Habitat.—Clover and lucerne fields, often 
in company with Edusa. In England it is 
confined to the south, though odd specimens 
occasionally stray northward, but they seldom 
get beyond the midlands. Its range abroad 
extends over the centre and south-of Europe, 
Western Asia, the Mauritius, and South as 
well as North Africa. 

Variation.—This species varies much in 
the width of the black border. 


with only a few black marks at the tip of fore ~ 


We have one 


wing, and another with the border so broad 
that, but for the want of it on the hind wing, 
it might pass for Helice. We also have one 
with the fore wing suffused with black scales 
as far as the disc spot, Pl. 3, Fig. 24. The 
disc spot on the hind wing is generally a 
deeper yellow than the wings, but sometimes 
it is as pale as the rest of the wing, Only one 
variety has been named, viz., Sareptensis, 
Stand. , 
wing broadly black, 


It has the hind margin of the fore 
the 
a 


and occurs on 
There 
variety of the female that is much paler than 


is 


Southern Steppes of Russia. 
the male or ordinary female. It isso regular 
in appearance wherever the species occurs 
that we think it should have a distinctive 
name, and propose to call it Pallida. 

Allied Species.—Most of the genus are 
very clo8e together, and specimens are formed 
of one species that seem to run into others. 
The pale female (Helice) of Edusa only differs 
in the border from ordinary Hyalz ; but there 


be 


are none that we know of so near as to 

possibly only a local or isolated form. 
Parasites.—The larva is so seldom met 

with that we have not heard of any parasites 


being bred from it. 
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LEPID ERA IN JUNE. 


[Those marked S need only be looked for 
in the southern counties; those marked N= 
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bo 
Or 
Or 


only in the north; 1 means that the insect is 
local, or confined to certain places ; r means 
that the insect is rare. The rest may be 
looked for generally, and some of them are 
sure to come in the way of the beginner. We 
should be obliged for eggs or larvz of any of 
those marked thus * for figuring. ] 

In Meadows and Waste Places.— 
On the wing during the day.—S. Janira, S. 
Hyperanthus, C. Pamphilus*, M. Cinxia 1, 
M. Athalia ieee Artemis: L. Arion |, 1r*, L. 
Alexis*, im Alsus*, L: Agestis*, P. staticis*, 
> globulariez r*, L. minos* Ireland, Z. 
Ptrifolii, Z. filipendulz, H. humuli, at night ; 
O. fascelina, coast ; E. jacobzea, on ragwort. 

In gardens, lanes, &c., on the wing 
during the day.i—A. crategi* S, V. Atalanta, 
G. c-album, among hop. 

Do., at vest during the day, or on the wing at 
Svsk.—, ocellatus*, S. populi, S. tilie* S, 
©. ligustri S, C. elpenor*, at rhododendron 
3: 
poplar trunks, O. gonostigma, C. dominula S, 
C. villica S, A. menthastri, A. lubricipeda, 


\flowers, C. porcellus, apiformis* on 


A..mendica, R. crategata, V. maculata’, 8S. 


lunaria, B. rhomboidaria*, A. scutulata*, A. | 
\bisetala*, A. holosericata*, A. circellata, A. 
Ornata, A. straminata*, A. subsericeata*, A. 
immutata*, A. remutata*, A. strigillata*,, A. 


wemutaria~,. A. aversata*,.A. emarginata™,.T. 
emiataria, ©: afunata*, E. alchnemillata*, E. 
albulata*, Be waecolorata™, ..F. 
Many of the “‘ Pugs”’ 
situations, but their names will best be told 
by breeding them from the larve. C. spar- 
sata* Cambridge, M. galiata*, M. fiuctuata, 
m——ubidata™, (Fe 
propugnata*, C. ferrugata*, C. unidentata’*, 
Se pilineata, P, tersata*, .P. iP 
Miralbaia, i>, vetulata*-S, S. undulata*, C. 
fulvata*, 

In woods, on the wing during the day.—L. 
ea@apis’ very |, L. sibylla S, A. silene*, 
A. euphrosyne*, A. paphia* S, A. aglaia,*, 
WN. lucina*, T. rubi birch, &c., T. w-album 
elm, T. pruni* blackthorn, H. paniscus* r 
‘Barnwell Wold, &c., S. fucifornis* r Barn- 


unifasciata. 


may be found in such 


C..munitata* Orkney, 


CK. * 
lignata*, 


well Wold, &c., S. bombyliformis* S. 

Do., at dusk, or ai sugar after dark.—L. 
asselluse =a, i. “testudo*=S, 7 Eh heetus.. ‘Hy 
lupulinus, and H. veileda do not come to 
OF €-., furcula* On 
bifida* r, C.-vinula, S. fagi* r, N,.drome- 


sugar. ligniperda, ip 


darius*, N. ziczac*, N. dodonea*, N. camelina, 


Ne teepida, =. -palptna , ‘C. curtula*, P: 
bucephala, O. pudibunda, D. coryli, L. 
aureola S, about lichen-covered firs, L. 
rubricollis* S, about lichen-covered firs, 


L. helveola* S, about lichen-covered trees, 
L. quircifolia. 


(To be continued.) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


jLarvze received for figuring, from G. C. 


Bignell, L. lobulata; from G. T. Porritt, 
F.L.S., £. viminalis and T, galactydactylus. 


In an early number we shall commence a 
series of articles on British Land and Fresh- 
water shells by a well-known Conchologist. 
These papers will be continued from time 
to time, and when completed will form an 
entire monograph of that group. 


EXCHANGES. 


I should be glad to hear from anyone 
having the rarer exotic Bombyces in the larva 
stage. I want to buy or borrow for figuring. 
—S. L. Mostey, Huddersfield. 


DupLicaTES.—Larve A. grossulariata, C. 
caja, and ova of O. antiqua, for other larve.— 
A. BRAMWELL, Prior Street, Gateshead. 


DupLicaTES.—Euphrosyne, Hyperanthus, 
E. .quercus, 9N.. tubi, Lypica, sMaura, Z. 
trifolii, Filipendule, &c., larve of Neustria, 
and ova of Antiqua, in exchange for Lepi- 
doptera and Birds’ Eggs——H. M. Parisu, 
Ashfield House, Taunton. 
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CAPTURES. 


E confess we are somewhat dis- 
W appointed that we have had so 
few notices of capture this season from 
our readers. We have pleasant recol- 
lections of the time when the J/ntelli- 
gencer used to come out weekly, and 
everyone knew what everyone else was 
doing. Entomologists Calenders, and 
Monthly Lists, and all that sort of 
thing are very well in their way, but 
the record that an insect ought to 
oceur at a certain time is not half so 
good, nor so interesting, as to know 
that Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith has taken 
it, and that Mr. Brown saw one, but 
had not his net with him, and Mr. 
Robinson had a beauty brought to him 


bya boy. ‘There seem to us to be 


three reasons why records of captures. 


First, Ento- 
mologists have got out of the way of 
doing it. The Monthly Magazines have 


are so few now-a-days. 


not room for it, or if they have, the 


record is stale before it reaches the 
reader. Captures in the last week in 
May cannot be read in the Monthlies 
till the beginning of July, and it is no 
use then unless the captured specimen 


be so rare an insect as always to be 
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worth publishing. A collector goes 
out for the day, and takes a dozen or 
twenty species, not of universal distri- 
bution, not ‘common everywhere,” 
but still not rare enough to make it 
worth while filling up as many lines, a 
afterwards. A 
record made at the time, would, or 
might, have helped a score of other 


month or six weeks 


collectors to obtain at any rate some 
of the species. Thus Entomologists 
were glad to send such notices to a 
weekly paper, and the Editor was glad 
to publish them. They are not sent to 
the Monthhes, and would not be pub- 
lished if they were, because, as we have 
already said, the time for their useful- 
ness is past before they can reach the 
reader. The second cause for this 
dearth of records seems to be, that so 
much more is known now among ex- 
perienced collectors, that the element 
of chance is almost eliminated. We 
want a certain insect, we know when 
and where to get it, and there the 
matter ends. It is a veni, vedi, vect, 
sort of business, and we doubt if it be 
half so pleasant as collecting in the 
good old days when we went out, not 
knowing what we would get, and per- 
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haps not knowing it when we had got 
it. Now, we all know everything, 
Capsincola and Cucubali are never 
Alsires and 
blanda can easily be separated, ar d Ento- 


mixed in our collections. 


mologistsprofessto discriminate »etween 
captured specimens of Psi and ‘"ridens. 
Even the rarest species have ‘“‘ British” 
representatives in our collections. 
Leverrier searching for the uwaknown 
planet, and writing to a friend to tell 
him where to look for it, before he had 
ever seen it himself, was not much 
more of a feat than has been Jone in 
entomology. Mr. Gregson has done a 
thing or two among the Diaxrthecia. 
Mr. Carrington went to Perthshire to 
take Alpina, and took it. 


discovery of Nonagria sparganiz, and 


The recent 


many others that might be named, are 
in their way quite equal to the above 
How 


can we wonder then, when men have 


named astronomical discovery. 


done things lke these, they ara chary 
of recording that on Tuesday last they 
found Argynnis Huphrosyne abundant, 
and that at night Hadena pisi swarmed 
at sugar. But there was a time when 
Euphrosyne was perhaps moze wel- 
comed than Lathonia would be to-day, 
when Hadena pisi was as great an 
addition to the collection as would be 
The third 
reason ig not such a good one es either 


Pachnobia alpina now. 


and we are almost 
ashamed for the brotherhood of the 


of the others, 


‘Net and Pin to know that is is too 
often true- Many collectors do not 
record their captures, lest others living 


near them, should share in the good 
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things they are getting, or some one 
from a distance, should pop down upon 


the spot before they themselves have 


got hold of every stray specimen. The 
excessive anxiety that some display to 
keep all their doings to themselves, is 
not only not scientific, but it is not 
creditable. 
science, and though it is very pleasant 


Making a collection is not 


to have a large number of rare dupl- 
cates in our store boxes, even the 
system of exchange may be overdone. 
The collector too, who takes every 
specimen of a good insect, whether 
“ fine,’ “fair,” or poor +) ih cone 
dition, lest some one else finds out that 
it occurs there, is worse than the dog in 
The 
system too of taking every specimen 


the manger of the old fable. 


for ‘‘exchange”’ is a bad one, and may 
often lead to the extermination of a 
species. No one intends to exterminate, 
but it happens sometimes for all that. 
This greediness fer specimens had a 
bad effect as far back as the days of 
the Intelligencer, for the complaint was 
made then, that if the capture of a 
rarity was recorded the fortunate (or 
unfortunate) captor was deluged with 
correspondence from specimen hunters 
who wanted to barter for his prize. 
We believe, however, that most of that 
class of collectors have abandoned the 
pursuit, and we would be glad if 
the better class would begin again 
to record their captures, even of species 
that are rather common. Last year 
the abundance of certain species was 
much commented on. How does the 
matter stand now? The writer lives 


among fields and gardens, and is out 
- every day over ground where last year 
 V. cardwi swarmed, and butterflies of 
many kinds were abundant, but up to 
to-day (7 June) he has not seen a single 
butterfly this year, not even a white. 
What is the experience of others ? 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our friends have had great trouble hitherto 
in procuring the YounGc Natura ist through 
a Bookseller: the firm who supplied the 
trade at first being too far from the centre for 
collectors to go to Walworth for odd copies of 
a penny paper. We now have pleasure to 
MEssrs. JOHN KEMPSTER & Co., 

St. Bride’s Avenue, 
Fleet Street, 
London, E. C,, 


who will in future supply the trade; and we 


; 
: announce that we have arranged with 


: trust our readers will have no further difficulty 
_ in procuring copies through a local Bookseller. 
) A few complete sets of the first half-year 
_ of this magazine may still be had, post 
| free, for 2s. 4d. Those who wish to have 
: it from the beginning should order at once, 
| 


NOTICES. 


The Young Naturalist is published in 
time to reach subscribers by Saturday morning 
in each week. It may be had in the ordinary 

way through any Bookseller, or POST FREE 

as under :— 

SmncLeE Copies, 14d. each; 1s. 6d. per 
quarter ; 6s. per annuin. THREE CoPIEs to one 
-address 3d.; 3s. 3d. per quarter; 13s. per 
annum. Those requiring the back numpers will 
_be charged 5s. 
| Monruity Parts in Colored Wrapper, 6d. 
each, 
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‘to JoHN E. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, West 
| 


Hartlepool ; orto S. L. Mostey, Primrose Hill, 
Huddersfield. Orders may also be sent to the 
printers or publishers. 
| Secretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters, &c., 
who will act as Agents will be supplied at 9d. 
per dozen copies. 


Single subscribers who find it inconvenient 
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to obtain the weekly issue through any Agent 
or Bookscler, can have them forwarded every 
four weeks for 1s. 1d., per Quarter; 4s. 4d., 
per Annum. 

Subser bers for one year in advance, will have 
the Special Plates beautifully colored by hand. 

Commi-nications for insertion should reach us 
one week in advance. 

The Young Naturalist may also be had as 
under :—- 

Br. AUCKLAND—J. P. Soutter, Clyde Terrace. 

Braprorp—J. W. Carrer, 168, Priestman 
Street, Carlisle Road, Manningham. 

BIRMINGHAM—M. Browne, Broad St. 

CovEN?vRY—W. Thompson, 4, Court, 
House, Gosford Street. 

DEwszsury—Carter Lodge, Thornhill. 

HartLEpoot—J. J. Dixon, Hart Street. 


4, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following larve, procurable this and 

next months, we still require to figure :— 
Hyale, Aglaia, 
Adippe, Lathonia, Polychloros, Antiopa, 


Sinapis, Napi, Paphia, 
Cardui, Iris, Galathea (green var.), Blan- 
dina, 42geria, Davus, Pamphilus, T. rubi, 
Quercus, W-album, Betule, Lucina, A°gon, 
Alexis, Corydon, Adonis, Argiolus, Arion, 

Comma, Tagis, and Linea. Some of our 

Continental subscribers may be able to 

help us with the rarer ones. To avoid 
taking up more space a complete list of all 
our wants will be forwarded to anyone on 
application. 

The second plate of our British Butterflies is 
presented with this number; we do not 
give acontinuation of these papers this 
week, as we are trying to work out a 
scheme so that this monograph will be pre- 
sented to our readers in such a form that 
when complete it can be separated from 
the body of the magazine, and bound 


separately. Further particulars next week. 


LETIDOPTERA IN JUNE. 


(Concluded from page 255.) 


In woods, at dusk only.—A, prunaria *, 
M. margaritata *, E. fasciaria *, among fir; 
E. dolobraria *, P. syringaria, A. betularia, 
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H. abruptaria*, C. viduaria* 1, C. lichenaria*, 
B. repandata*, B. roboraria* S, B, consor- 
taria* S, T. extersaria* S, E. punctularia”*, 
B, fuliginaria* S, very r; G. papilonaria*, I. 
vernaria*. S, 1. lactearia*, .H:..thymiaria*, 
E. punctaria*, E. trilinaria*, E. omicronaria*, 
A. luteata*, A. candidata*, A. sylvata*, A. 
blomeraria*, E. heperata, VY. cambricaria’*, 
A. fumata*, A. ornata, C. pusaria, C. exan- 
themaria*, C. temerata*, C. taminata*, M. 
notata* S, P. petraria*, N. pulveraria*, F. 
piniaria*, fir; M. euphorbiata* S, S. deal- 
bata* S, A. ulmata, elm, 1, but abundant; L. 
i. atinitatar, 
hexapterata*, L. viretata*, Y. ruberata*, M. 
ocellata*, M. albicellata*, M. hastata*, M. 
tristata*, M. procellata*, M. unangulata*, M. 


adustata*, Iensexalatar ale: 


montanata*, C. piceata* S, C. russata*, C. 
silaceata. 

On moors, during the day.—C. davus*, E. 
russula*, C. plantaginis, B. rubi, A. mege- 
cephala, A. menyanthidis, S. belgiaria, sitting 
on the ground, F. atomaria, L. cesiata, E. 
advenaria”. 

At sugar.—A large number of species 
may be taken by this means; get half a 
pound of common treacle and put to it a 
desert spoonful of rum, apply this mixture 
with a new paint brush to the trunks of trees 
about five feet from the ground in woods, 
lanes, gardens, &c. 
dusk, and after dark go over the patches with 
a bull’s-eye lantern. 
by this means are very numerous, and it 


Apply the mixture at 
The species to be taken 
would take up too much space to specify 


them all. 
one in a box, and left till morning, if killed at 


They should be put in chip boxes, 


night, as soon as they are taken their bodies 
are full of sugar, which will afterwards have a 
In the 
morning eggs will cften be found in the boxes, 


tendency to cause them to grease. 


and by referring to p. 209 you will see how to 
rear perfect moths from these. Anyone 
desirous to assist us with the history of 
British Lepidoptera we have begun, we shall 
be pleased to send a list of the species of 


which we want eggs or larva for figuring. 
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COMMON ICHNEUMONS. 
By S. D. Barrstow, F:L.S. 


IV. TROGUS LUTORIUS, Grav. Wesm. 


Do you wish to see a great ichneumon ? 
Do you desire to view an insect which cannot, 
like most of its compeers, lay claim to any 
great merits of beauty, whose bosom friend, 
one would think, is closely allied to a poma- 
tum pot? Then allow me to introduce and 
recommend to your notice Trogus lutorius, one 
of the largest, and one of the most singular 
looking parasites in the British List of 
Ichneumonide. It being large has therefore an 
eminent claim to be placed amongst our 
illustrations, and further, as our own opinion 
is, that it may be safely classified amongst 
the fairly common ones. Of the genus 
Trogus, Marshall mentions but two species in 
his catalogue, viz.: T. lutovius and T. albo- 
guttatus (this latter I have bred from Orgyia pu- 
dibunda taken in a fir wood, at Llanrust, North 
Wales). 
add the near ally of lutovius, Trogus exaltorius. 


To these, most probably, we might 


I have never captured our greasy ichneumon 
upon the wing, but I have several times seen 
it in Entomological collections, pinned side 
by side with one or another of the Sphinges. 
It is a parasite on the larve and pupz of 
large-bodied moths. In my note-vook Ihave 
it ‘abelied thus, ‘‘ Communicated as infecting 
levvee of pupze of Sphinx ligusivi, Smerinthus 
o -latus, Maz;oglossa stellatarum, and Acherontia 
aivopos. Personally I have only reared it 
from ocellatus. 


The body of lutorius is (in an average speci- 
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men) quite an inch in length, and the wing 
expanse about 13 in. The color of the wings 
is dusky yellow, areolets small, and stigma 
nei very distinct; first antennal segments 
reddish brown, terminating in a darker 
(almost black) color towards the tip. Head 
and thorax black, streaked here and taere 
with obscure yellow, and the shield mark 
yeliow, and very conspicuous; first four 
abdominal segments dark, and dirty reddish 
brown, last segments black. First and second 
pair legs yellow (sometimes tinged with black 
markings), third pair similar, but with femora 
(thighs) very dense. All the tarsal claws 
sharp and formidable. We should set this 
insect in precisely the same manner as our 
meths are fixed—on boards, and if it does 
not make a pretty object in the cabinet, it will 
at all events fill up a good large vacant space. 

And now let me alludeina very few words, 


’ 


as to how our ‘Young Naturalists’ have 
been progressing this season in the good 
eause. Iam glad my simple and insufficient 
efforts, in introducing a subject, too often 
eauselessly condemned, have been appre- 
ciated by several valued correspondents, who 
have favored me with communications re- 
sp2cting their work. We all, I regret to say, 
unite in agreeing that the season has been up 
to now a very bad one; the cold and prevail- 
ing winds, apparently either murdering in- 
sects or terrifying them into a love of 
‘“Home, sweet, sweet home.”’ 
Entomologists are finding larva getting a 
fatlure, and sugar an attraction for centipedes 
alone. As for myself I can conscientiously 
assert, that I never did worse, and never 
worked harder. So far, forest searching 
pe rticularly seems next to useless, and cater- 
Pi iars will noi become infected. My principal 
si scess has emanated from searching hedge- 
rc ys and moorland. However, let us content 
ou’selves in thinking that perhaps our cause 
of complaint—the scarcity of insects—is the 
At least we will 
conclude in hoping that this will prove the 


case. 


farmer’s ‘‘capital’’ reviver. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT 
GEOLOGY. 


By C. H. H. WALKER, Liverpool. 
Continued from page 248. 


Both the Lias and the succeeding formation, 
the Qolite, are of marine origin, clearly proved 
by the presence of encrinites and corals, 
The ripples and footprints indicate adjacent 
land, while the climate must have been 
tropical, else the tree-ferns and corals could 
never have existed. Passing over a forma- 
tion we arrive at the Cretaceous, or Chalk 
Rocks. Chalk dust formsan excellent subject 


for the microscope. Theslide is prepared by 


| touching a piece of freshly broken chalk with 


the finger, and afterwards gently pressing 
the whitened member to the object glass, to 
A high 
power is necessary to make out the exceeding 


which some of the chalk will adhere. 


beauty of form possessed by the minute 
fossils that comprise chalk. These tiny 
animals are called Foraminifera, and are 
similar to those now forming the ooze on the 
bed of the broad Atlantic. 


parent that the white chalk is a deep sea 


Thus it is ap- 


formation. 

The Eocene strata yield tree ferns, palms, 
bread-fruit 
plants, in addition to crocodiles and other 


trees, and other sub-tropical 


reptiles. 

The Elephant and Rhinoceros occur in the 
Miocene and Pliocene, many insects being 
also found in the former strata, among which 
may be mentioned the Apis; Libellula, the 
most abundant species resembling L. depressa ; 
Notonecta; pupe of Chironomus ;-and Coccto- 
The fossils of the Drift are s:milar to 
Astarte 


borealis, Cavdium edule, and Dentaliuim entalis 


nella. 
those now found in the Arctic seas. 


may be mentioned. 
I have now completed a summary of the 


principal formations. 
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My readers will probably have noticed 
that while the fossils of one series are of sub- 
tropical origin, those of another are decidedly 
Arctic in their character... Thus we have 
two extremes, intense heat, and biting cold. 
Now it must be remembered that man had 
not made his appearance until after the 
Drift, therefore these changes had been 
going on anterior to the creation of mankind, 
and are of such a character, that they must 
have taken vast ages to complete. We have 
distinct evidence that England and France 
have been joined, for the formation on both 
banks of the English Channel coincide. 
By the system of erosion, or wearing away of 
solid matter by the action of water, the sea 
has gradually encroached upon the land, 
progressing further and further, and even- 
tually separating the two countries. Even 
during the Roman Invasion we hear speak of 
the Isle of Wight, and are not informed of 
any alteration in the configuration of the 
coast lines bordering the Channel, so that it 
must have been over 1909 years ago much the 
same as it is at present. So we see that the 
wearing away of rocks is a very slow process, 
and therefore vast ages have been consumed 
in the deposition of the strata alone. 

Again, let us glance at the Miocene deposits. 
We find that during this age palm and fig 
trees, vines, cinnamon trees, and elephants, 
actually flourished in this country! A glance 
at the Glacial Drift deposits will immediately 
show that England’s climate was then Arctic 
in its temperature: for do we not find among 
the clay, striated stones, or flattened blocks, 
scored and grooved all along their surface. 
In regions where glaciers abound, this scoring 
of rocks is now going on, and is caused by 
the passage of huge masses of ice over their 
surface. This is all-sufficient proof that 
mountains of ice have actually existed in 
the British Isles, conveying with them these 
scored boulders, and lodging them, together 
with other matter, in the hollows where the 
glacier has eventually become stationary. 
Thus it is apparent that England’s climate, 
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which was once sub-tropical, has gradually 
changed to one much colder. A vast amount 
of time has indisputably been consumed in 
these changes, during which many varieties 
of life lived and flourished, with the chief 
exception of man, showing that the changes 
abeve enumerated have been proceeding 
long, long before the appearance of the 
human race. 

May we not indeed say with the immortal 
poet, Shakespeare, ‘‘ Sermons in stones, and 
” But our geological 
There 
is much yet to be learnt by the aid of science, 


good in everything. 
knowledge is far from being perfect. 


and though rapid strides are being made 
towards perfection, the cry ever on the lips 
of the hosts of scientific warriors, is ‘‘ Ex- 
celsior ! excelsior! higher, still higher !"’ 

I will conclude this paper with a few notes 
upon the collection and arrangement of fossil 
remains. are 
local. We must not look for O. radiata in the 


Chalk, nor A. ovatus in the Cambrian; but 


Fossils, like many insects, 


search for O. vadiata where the Cambrian 
formation occurs, and A. ovatus in the chalk 
cliffs of southern England. Fossil-hunting is 
by no means as easy as insect collecting. 
They have to be searched for in the solid 
crust of the earth, and then laboriously 
broken out of the stone with hammer and 
chisel. 

Special hammers are made for geological 
purposes. I have generally used one very 
similar to those adopted by carpenters, hav- 
ing one end flattened, like a chisel, and the 
other broad and round. 

Great care must be taken in breaking out 
the fossils. If the rock under examination 
be stratified, or of a shaly composition, the 
blow must not be delivered at right angles to 
the plane ef the layers, but in the same 
straight line with them. In other words, 
strike with the chisel-shaped extremity of the 
hammer, the ends where the parallel strata 
show themselves. 

In some cases it is very difficult to tell 


which is the fossil, and which the impression. 
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fits ; 
Asa rule, the impression is almost the same | riving there, he will find that there is a rail- 


color as the surrounding stone, while the 
fossil is considerably darker. 


In the case of 


a valuable specimen, it is desirable to pre- | 


serve both the impression and the true | 


remains, from the former of which a cast can | 


be taken in Plaster-of-Paris, and coloured by 
hand. The two best places for fossils and 
rocks about Liverpoo! are Stourton Sandstone 
Quarries and the Huyton Coal Measures. 


road running past them, the lines being laid 
upon an embankment formed of a light grey 
shaly rock. This is coal-shale, and here 
must be the scene of his labours. 

Splitting the shale in the manner before 
described, layers and layers of antediluvian 
plant-life will be exposed. 


The following plants will be found in pro- 


| fusion :—Pecopteris, Neuroptevis, Calamites, Stig- 


The Stourton quarries are hewn out of the | 


Forest, and yield the fine white Bunter- | 
Sandstein, so much valued for building pur- | 
| flattened. 
| Aathvacosia (a fresh-water shell), and Astero- 


poses. In Stourton woods there is abundant 
occupation for the entomologist, botanist, 
Some of the old dis- 


used quarries that riddle the wood in every 


geologist, and artist. 


direction, are mines of wealth to the beginner 
in entomology, while the firs yield some good 
T. pinijerda is abundant here 

The enthusiastic ant-observer 


lepidoptera. 
some seasons. 
could spend weeks in Stourton Woods in 
the pursuit of his favourite study, for in some 
parts, one can scarcely turn over a stone 
without finding a Formical Colony beneath. 
Many of the common coleoptera, such as G, 
stercovarius, C. violaceus, P. stviola, C. melano- 
cephalus, N. palnotris, M. proscarabeus, O. olens 
(in the lanes) are plentiful. 

But to return. 
Stourton Quarries yield magnificent foot- 
prints of the Labyrinthodon (Cheirotherium), 
in company with ripple marks, bird tracks, 
and others. The quarrymen are well aware 
of the value set upon these footprints by 
geologists, and therefore carefully preserve 
them. A party of fossil hunters, of whom I 
formed one, purchesed five footprints in two 
slabs for, I think, the sum of 2s. 6d. A visit 
to Huyton Coal Quarries will well repay the 
geologist. Booking himself from Lime Street 
or Edge Hill, the train sets him down at 
Huyton Quarry Station. From this spot the 
wheels used as pulleys for lowering the 
cages, can be seen at a short distance. 
Those quarries situated on the left-hand side 
of the station are most productive. On ar- 


The Bunter Flagstones of | 


mavia, Lepidostrobus, Lepidodendron, and Sigil- 
laria. 

The Calamite stems are usually found 
I have also found fish scales (?), 


| phyllites, besides many others too numerous 


to mention. 

In breaking the shale, oval masses of a 
reddish-brown color will be seen. These are 
termed Clay-Iron-Stones, and when carefully 
broken, often exhibit fossil remains in great 
The Lepidoserobus will be often 


met with. They also yield insect remains, 


perfection. 


Great care must be taken in carrying home 


these shale fossils. Each specimen should 


| be carefully wrapped in wool, tow, or thick 


If this 
precaution be not attended to, many will be 


soft paper, and packed in a basket. 


rubbed to atoms by the time they are got 
home. Above all, never wash them. When 
I first began, I collected a lot of these coal- 
shale remains, which, through neglect, got 
very dirty. So I decided to give them a 
bath, and forthwith used a sponge and water 
freely. After wiping them, I left them on a 
table to dry. 
to remove my treasures, I discovered that 
The water had 


penetrated the soft shale, and expanding in 


A few hours after when I came 
they were things of the past. 


drying, had smashed the specimen to bits. 
In fact fossils should never be washed, but 
dusted with a soft tooth brush. Some speci- 
mens will not even permit this, being covered 
with a light powder that considerably adds to 
their beauty, and which the brush is certain 
to remove. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Vora! 


PLANTS AND THEIR 
RELATION TO HEALTH. 


WALK through Bethnal Green 
AK Museum will show that there is 
scarcely any branch of Natural History 
that cannot be turned to some good 


I took 
such a walk hurriedly one evening at 


account for the benefit of man. 


nearly closing time, and though within 
the walls of the museum but a short 
' time, the greatest and earliest portion 
of which was spent over the Doubleday 
Collection of Lepidoptera, and though 
I have had many a happy walk through 
forest and field, over hill and dale, yet 
this short stroll through the museum 
will remain fresh upon my memory 
when other events of great national 
importance have vanished and flown. 
Eyerything is arranged in perfect 
order, everything that is of use to man, 
either as food or clothing, is arranged 
in all its stages of development or 
manufacture, and animals and plants 
of injurious character also find a place 
there, and the spectator is enabled to 
discriminate between his true friends 


tT 


and his enemies. 
“ A consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” 


This is calied the economic portion of 
the study: a portion which Naturalists 
should always endeavour to keep in 
view: and a portion which we shall try 
and keep before our readers. There is 
many and many a story yet to tell full 
of intense interest and usefulness ; 
many a fact stronger than fiction of 
which we venture to think that many 
of the readers of the Young Naturalist 
Every little 
insect that is crushed mercilessly under 


are as yet unacquainted. 


the foot, every flower that expands its 
petals to the bright summer sun, has a 
beautiful story hidden behind those 
gauzy wings, or that crimson blossom. 
Every little mark upon a stone of 
different character from the surround- 
ings, every water-worn pebble, or 
splinter of rock, has a history of its 
These are the letters of the 
Alphabet: before you hope to read the 
book of nature you must know your 


own. 


letters; you must then learn to spell 
before you can read; but no scholar is 
refused admission to this school, and 
nature hides no secrets from those who 
interrogate her in a right way. 

There are many ways in which a 
study of Natural History is beneficial, 
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in whichever branch the person choses 
to work, and as a study of plants and 
flowers confers as many pleasures upon 
its devotees as any other. Miss Becker 
tells us that some of the happiest hours 
she has spent has been while forming 
This 
branch of Science is almost entirely 


a collection of dried plants. 


neglected in our national educa- 


tion. It is as desirable that we 


should know something of Botany . 


as it is that we should know some- 
thing of Grammar. How is it we 
cannot have regular classes taught by 
competent teachers? Not those dismal 
moonshine affairs where the boys are 
taken into one room and the girls into 
another—like separate cages for differ- 
ent animalsatthe Zoological Gardens— 
and the teacher telling a beautiful story 
about ‘‘ male and female ferns,” not to 
say anything of the “lessons” that I 
could mention much more ridiculous. 
A knowledge of Natural History should 
be one of the first qualifications for a 
school-master or teacher ; and brothers 
and sisters should come and sit side 
by side and receive the same lesson. 
Separated as they are now there is no 
restraint put upon the moral conduct 
of either; and their mixture in the 
same class would be of mutual benefit 
to both, especially to the boys. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. E. G.—We should be obliged if you would 
write communications for publication on one 
side of the paner only. 

J. A., Chichest:r.—A colored plate has been 
forwarded ; it was our mistake. 

E. F. N., Coventry.—Thanks for eggs of Tilia 
and. Ocellatus. Wereturn your box with a 

few pupz of 1’. Brunnea, which we hope will 

be of service. We also send you a list of the 
species we wait for figuring. 


EXCHANGES. 


L. argiolus for other butterflies or moths. — 
Gro. F. WHEELDON, 83, Colmore Row, Bir- 


mingham. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 

[ and Mr. P.. T. Deakin caught at Sutton, 
this morning (June 13th), about 20 C. pam- 
philus, 1 T. rudi, 6 O. phleas, a male and 
female of P. argiolus, and about 16 F. atomaria. 
—GEO. WHEELDON, Birmingham. 

O. GoNOSTIGN A.—On page 255 of the Y. N. 


this insect is given amongst those that are to 
be found at rest during the day, or on the wing 
af dusk. This species flies only in the day- 
time.—E. F. NicHo.ts, Coventry. 

CAPTURES IN Kenr.—I see by the num- 
ber of the Young Naturalist for June 12, 
that you are complaining that collectors 
do not of their 
I therefore senc a list of lepidoptera that I 
have been taking here, on the hills between 
Maidstone and Sittingbourne There are hardly 
any butterflies, with the exception of the com- 


send notices captures. 


mon Whites and Orange tips. I caught a very 
battered Brimstone yesterday, and saw the first 
small Tortoiseshell this morning, busily en- 
gaged in laying eggs on a clump of nettles. 
The geometers .re very plentiful: MW. mon- 
tanata is a posiiive nuisance, and C. bilineata 
is just beginning to show itself. The banks of 
the hills swarm with F. atomaria and A 
plagiata. In the hedges C. taminata, Coremia 
propugnata, Iodes lactearia, and A. candidata 
are very common. The fields are full of Z£. 
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albulata, and the plantations of Tera obelis- 
caria. Ihave taken a few specimens of Teph- 
rosia crepuscularia and a very fine female 
Selenia lunaria. Z. filipendule is just making 
its appearance and in the evening Hepialus 
humult. I have taken very few of the Noctuas 
On 


the hill-sides Huclidia Mi and Phytometra enea 


at present, and those chiefly day-flying. 


are abundant, also a few specimens of. Z. 
glyphica. 1 also took one Heliodes arbuti on 
the 11th inst. 
but on going round I ouly found three centi- 


I sugared one night last week, 


pedes, a large garden-spider and a caddis-fly. 
—E. E. GREEN, Sittingbourne, Kent. 

ABUNDANCE OF THE LARV# OF DEPRES 
SARIA NERVOSA.—In a certain lane in this 
neighbourhood the Hemlock Onanth (Onanthe 
crocata) occurs in profusion, growing in the 
ditches. At the present time most of the 
plants on one side of the lane are entirely 
denuded of their leaves by the pretty little 
larvee of Depressaria nervosa. The greater 
proportion of these larve are nearly full grown, 
but there are a few smaller individuals among 
them, and these will probably die of starvation, 
for hardly a leaf remains for them to feed upon. 
It is strange that these larva should confine 
themselves to the plants on one side of the 
lane only, for, as far as one can see, there is no 
difference in the quality of their pabulum, but 
aspect most likely has something to do with it, 
as the plants these larve are upon face the 
south. The larve when young usually spin the 
terminal tender leaves, and umbels together, 
and live separately ia a little silken house, 
but in this case they are so numerous that they 
appear to have eaten each other out of house 
and home, and are to be seen living, feeding, 
and wandering about perfectly exposed. They 
are very lively in their habits, and when 
annoyed wrigele rapidly backwards, and drop 
from their position, although they have a 
wonderful knack of catching a lower leaf or 
stem as they fall, so that they rarely alight 
amongst the herbage at the foot of their food 
plant.—GervasE F, Maruew. Instow, N. 
Devon. 
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CAPTURES NEAR LIVERPOOL.—Yesterday 
(Friday) evening, June 11, I took the follow- 
ing insects on the Wallasey Sandhills, most 
of the geometre and tinerina being in 
abundance, in fact I never remember to have 
seen the sandhills so crowded with small 
insects. Acronyctavumicis at sugar, Xylophasia 
lithoxylea at sugar, Mamestra albicolon, Noctua 
auguy at sugar, Noctua vubi (bell) from under 
the over-hanging bushes. I see Stainton in 
giving the time of appearance of this insect 
Acidalia 
vemutata, Emmelesia albuteta, Eupithecia absyn- 
thiata, Melanthia ocellata, Melanippe galata, 
Melantppe Melanippe 
Coleoptera, two species ; Gelechiw, about half- 


gives in addition to August, June? 


subtristata, montanata, 


a-dozen species, &c., &c. I also found about 
a-dozen larve of Orthosia upsilan ascending 
one of the willows which I had sugared, two 
or three of the larva being engaged drinking 
the sugar. On Thursday evening I tried 
sugaring a few trees near Aigburte, but with- 
out any other success than a specimen of 
Acronycta megacephala, and one battered speci- 
My friend, Mr. 
Curzon, who was with me, had the good 


men of Taniscampa gothica. 


fortune to find a luminous centipede (Gymmne- 
tron electricus) which had just been attacked 
(and bitten) by a beetle, Nebria brevicollis. 
which scuttled off directly a light was pro- 
duced. The centipede in addition to shining 
itself had left a luminous track on the ground 
over which it had crawled.—Joun W. ELLIs. 
34, Paddington, Liverpool. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rogson; with figures from life by 
Ss. L. Mos.Ley. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


4 EDUSACLim Pl. 3) "Big. 1 
The Clouded Yellow. 


‘“Edusa, a Roman divinity. worshipped as 
the protectress of children, and supposed to 
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bless their food (edeve, to eat).”.—A.L. 
JTmago.—Plate 3, Fig. 1, male and female. 
Deep orange yellow, with a broad black 
border. Disc spot on fore wing black, on 
hind wing yellow. The female has the black 
border of both wings spotted with yellow, 
paler than the ground color. In the male, 


the veins are yellow through the border, 


Larva.—PFl. 3, Fig. 1b. Velvety green, 
with a yellowish spiracular line, a red spot 
on each segment below the spinacles, and a 
whitish mark on the upper part. In general 
appearance it is very like the larva of Pieris 
vap@, but the red marks at the spiracles are a 
safe guide for distinguishing them. We are 
indebted to Mrs. Hutchinson, of Leominster, 
for the larva rom which our figure was taken. 

Pupa.—Pl. 3, Fig. 1b. Green, not so 
angular as that of the whites; the wing cases 
appear very long in proportion. 

Food Plants.—Clovers, Bird’s-foot Tre- 
foil (Lotus corniculatus), Lucern, and many 
other leguminiferous plants. 


Times of Appearance.—Great diver- 
sity of opinion exists on this point. We 
believe that as a rule the imago hybernates to 
re-appear in May or June. The larvez are 
not often found, but they feed up in July and 
the beginning of August, and the insect 
appears in August or September. In the 
South of Europe it is certainly double 
brooded, and the imago has been noticed as 
early as February. It has been known to 
pass the winter in pupa in England, and per- 
haps in favorable years there may be two 
broods. In the “great Edusa year,” 1877, 
there was supposed to have been a third 
brood, some very small specimens being 
taken very late in theseason. From the very 
fine condition of the spring specimens that 
year, it is probable they passed the winter in 
the pupa state, yet their simultaneous appear- 
ance in so many localities where they were 
not usually seen, was more like the arrival o¢ 
one of those migratory swarms we have 


spoken of, than a normal occurrence of the 


_ and of a deeper orange. 
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insect. 


Habitat.—Clover and lucern fields, rail- 
way embankments and similar places. Very 


uncertain in appearance ; though taken every 


year in the South of England, it only occurs | 
in the North singly, or at very rare intervals. | 
In 1877 it appeared simultaneously all over | 


England as well as in the more Southern 
Counties of Scotland. It has an extensive 
range over Europe. In Asia it occurs from 
Siberia to Persia, and also in the North-west 


of Africa. 


Variation.—This 
varies much in the width of the black border, 
and sometimes the fore wing is suffused with 
black scales as far as the disc spot, Pl. 3, 
Fig, 1a, which is taken from a specimen in 
the collection of Mr. H. T. Mennell. The 
disc spot on the hind wing is sometimes pale 
_ yellow instead of orange. The wings also 
_ vary very muchin depth of color. A variety 

of the female occurs, called Helice, Hub. Itis 
- much paler yellow, but otherwise resembles 
The disc 


spot on the hind wing varies in color in the 


the normal form of the female. 
variety as in the type. Specimens some- 
' times occur with one, two, or even three 
wings, Helice and the other Edusa. Chrvso- 
theme, Stepn, is a pale yellow variety, inter- 
mediate between Edusa and Helice, 
figured as distinct by Stephens, who believed 
it to be the continental Chrysotheme of Esper. 
Myrmidone, Hump and West is also a variety 
_ differing in hue and figured by these authors 
as a British example of the Continental 
Myrmidone, Esp. Helena, H.S.a Continental 
form is considered merely an accidental 
_variety by Dr. 
these here, that we may record all we know 


and 


Standinger. We name 
about the species, but do not consider any of 
the varieties but Helice, are distinct enough to 
_ deserve a distinguifhing name. 

Allied Species.—The Continental Ifyr- 
midone, Esp. is very like Edusa, but rather less, 
The black border 
is rather narrower, and the veins are not 


species, like Hyale, | 


| purpose of paving. 
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orange throughit in the male. Several other 
| species are very similar, in fact the whole of 

the genus is much alike, and even the larve 
| closely resemble one another, being generally 


green with paler stripes. 


Parasites. —None known to us. 


In Kirby’s Catalogue of Diurnal Lepidop- 
tera, this species is called Croccus, Foura 1785. 
| Edusa, Fab. 1787 giving the former name 
| priority. We have retained that generally 
used. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT 
GEOLOGY. 


By C. H. H. WALKER, Liverpool. 
Concluded from page 248. 


There is yet one more very expeditious way 
of collecting, more especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns. This is by examin- 
ing the heaps of stones broken up for the 
Frequently they are 
made up of a vast variety of rocks and 
minerals, of which a specimen of each should 
be taken. Quartz, felspar, mica-schist, gneiss, 
asbestos, granitic rocks, basalt, and volcanic lava 
are commonly found. At other times they 


consist of limestone, and being ready broken, 


the fossils (when there are any) are very 
easily detected. A short time ago, the path- 
ways in Sefton Park, situated on the outskirts 
of Liverpool, were paved with a pale pink 
limestone. It (the limestone) swarmed with 
fossils. Tevebratula, Spivifera, Productus, Enom- 
| phalus, and dozens of others, together with 
| Encrinital Stems, could be picked up ad 
| infinitum, some of the shells being as large as 
a tennis-ball. Corals were there in profu- 
; sion, and as many of them could be easily 
| broken out of the stone, there shape could be 
| exhibited to perfection. 
| But, alas! for those who for a brief period 


benefitted from this El Dorado. Rollers 
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were employed for crushing the stones into 
the earth, visitors covered them with dirt, 
and in a short time, not a specimen was to 
be obtained. The best time to visit the spot 
was during, or immediately after a shower, 
when the limestone was wet. 

Fossilized remains are usually kept in 
cabinets, similar in construction to those 
used by Entomologists. The fossils are 
arranged in columns, with the name of the 
class under which each row is grouped, at 
the head of the column. Thus, for example, 
when we open a drawer, we see at the top of 


the fifth column the name: 


PASTEROPONS. 


Somewhere in the same row will be a shell 
labelled : 


EUOMPHALUS pentangulatus. 
CARB. LIMESTE. 
DERBYSHIRE. 


Then follow the other classes in their order 
of arrangement. Some shells, such as Teve- 
bratula and Rhynconella are very apt to roll 
about. To prevent this, small shallow card- 
board boxes are made, slightly larger than 
the specimen, which is deposited upon a layer 
of lint placed on the bottom. Very large 
fossils should not be kept in a cabinet, being 
apt to make the drawers heavy, and often 
causing ths bottoms to split, and fall out. 

In conclusion, I must not omit to mention 
the unavoidable yet constant occurrence of 
scientific names. I have never been accus- 
tomed to use common English names, nor am 
I aware that there are many such terms in 
use. ’Tis true that Belemniies are called by 
the quarrymen ‘‘thunderbolts,” and Terebra- 
tule are designated by geologists as ‘‘lamp- 
shells,’’ but such names are apt to be mis- 
leading. The Terebrvatula resembles one of 
the ancient lamps used by the Romans, and 
hence its specific title; but I am sure that no 
one would think of saying that he had a col- 


lection of ‘‘thunderbolts.”’ 


If the student will only accustom himself to 
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use scientific names from the very beginning, 
no matter what the science may be, he will 
find them much more advantageous than if 
he adopted the plain English terms. 


CONCHOLOGY. 
LAND AND FRESH-WATER SHELLS. 


By Mr. H. T. Rosson, Stockton-on-Tees. 


Conchology is the science which teaches us 
how to classify the various shells, and arrange 
them in their respective families, genera, and 
species, as well as to understand the mode of 
formation, characteristics, and life history of 
each. . 

By far the greater number of shells are to 
be found in the sea, and these must remain 


| for notice on some future occasion, those only 


claiming present attention which are to be 
found on land, or in fresh-water; but before 
beginning to speak of any particular class, 
there are generalities to consider which refer 
to all alike. 

Shells are the coverings of soft-bodied 
animals called Mollusca (from the Latin Mollis, 
soft), they have soft fleshy bodies without any 
internal skeleton, the majority of them are 
protected by an external shell, but some are 
entirely naked; they have all more or less 
the power of contracting and extending their 
bodies, or portions of them, and they are thus 
enabled to retreat into or emerge from their 
shells, to move about from place to place in 
search of food, or otherwise perform such 
motions as the necessities of their nature 
demand. 2 

They may be distinguished from worms 
and insects by the latter being divided into 
rings or segments, while the mollusca are not. 
They difter from the Crustacea (crabs, lobsters, 
&c.) not only in the jointed limbs which these 
possess, but also in the nature and mode of 
They do not include the 
Echinide (sea urchins, &c.) which have cal- 


growth of the shell. 


careous shells, composed of a number of 
plates placed edge to edge, and covered with 
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movable spines; neither do they comprise the 
Cirripeda (bernicles), which, however, beara 
very close resemblance in many respects to 
the mollusca. 

Conchology, while referring to shells, and 
necessarily to the animals which inhabit and 
construct them, does not cover so wide a field 
as the study of the whole of the mollusca 
would do, as these comprise not only all the 
testaceous or shell bearing mulluscs, but 
many others, which are either entirely with- 
out shells, or possess them only in a rudi- 
mentary form, and although in an_ intro- 
ductery article like the present, treating of a 
branch of conchology only, it is not necessary 
to say much of those molluscs which are 
without shells, a brief notice of them is 
uevertheless desirable. 

Land and fresh-water shells are either 
A Univalve is a shell 


formed of one piece, complete in itself; a 


Uuivalves or Bivalves. 


Bivalve is formed of two pieces opposed to each 
other, and joined together by a sort of hinge. 
Amongst marine shells there are several 
species of Multivalves, that is shells formed of 
several parts, but these do not occur on land, 
or in fresh water. Some of the Univalves 
possess what is called on operculum, which is a 
sort of door by which the aperture of the 
shell is closed when the animal retreats 
within it, the operculum and shell are not 
however hinged together like the two parts of 
a bivalve, and it is quite subordinate to the 
shell itself. 

It is evident that the terms Univalve and 
Bivalve, although sufficiently appropriate as 
applied to the two classes of shells and their 
inhabitants, are scarcely applicable to such 
of the mollusca as are without shells, and 
that a classification founded on the charac- 
teristics of the animals rather than the shells 
is necessary; the Mollusca are accordingly 
divided into two classes, called Cephala (with 
a head) and Acephala (without a head), and 
this division corresponds with that adopted 
in Conchology, the Univalves being the shells 
of Mollusks, which possess a distinct head, 


and called therefore Cephala, whilst the 
Bivalves are the shells of those which are 
without a distinct head, or Acephala; whether 
therefore the terms used are ‘‘ Univalve”’ and 
‘‘Bivalve,”’ or ‘‘Cephala”’ and ‘‘ Acephala ” 
the classification is the same. It is well to 
bear this in mind, for whilst the former terms 
describe to us the leading characteristics of 
the two classes of shells, the latter teaches us 
the equally well defined distinction in the 
animals, and every student of Conchology 
should desire to know, not only the name and 
configuration of each species of shell, but as 
much as possible about the animal also. 

Shells are formed of calcareous matter 
secreted by what is called the Mantle, this is 
an elastic skin or integument, developed in 
Univalves on the back of the animal, and 
sometimes sufficiently ample to enclose it 
entirely within its folds; in Bivalves, the 
Mantle is a pair of lobes, each of which 
secretes a shell, and within which the vital 
organs are situated. The secretion is de- 
posited in successive layers around the edge 
of the shell, the outside portion being first 
formed, and the inner lining being separately 
secreted, the two forming an oblique layer. 
These successive layers are generally visible 
on the outside of the shell, forming concre- 
tric lines, called lines of growth, in some 
species they present very marked charac- 
teristics. 

Amongst the Univalves or Cephals we 
have both land and fresh-water shells, and 
the shell-less Molluscs also belong to this 
class; the Bivalves or Acephals are all in- 
habitants of water, and all are provided with 
shells, they abound in great variety in the 
sea, but there are very few to be found in 
fresh-water, only fifteen different species 
being British. The Univalves number about 
one hundred British species, two-thirds of 
these being land and one-third fresh-water 
shells; there are in addition eleven British 
Mollusks, all living on land, which possess no 
external shell. 

(To be continued.) 
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PACKING INSECTS, &C., 
FOR TRANSMISSION BY 
POST. 

N insect having reached us im 
A fragments, induces us to pen a 
few lines on the subject of packing 
specimens for transmission through 
the post. Few things have contributed 
more to the spread of Entomolcgical 
knowledge than the facility afforded by 
our postal service of exchanging speci- 
mens with other collectors. It was of 
immense value before the reduction in 
the rates, but now when a box weigh- 
ing 2 ounces can be sent for 2c., no 
collector, however poor, but can etford 
to send away his duplicates by post, 
receiving others in lieu of them. It 1s 
of the first importance that they should 
be sent so as to receive no damayre in 
their transmission, or at all evens, to 
reduce their chance of being injured to 
amininum. Now it must be remem- 
bered that one great feature of our 
postal arrangements is the speed with 
which all matters connected with it is 
sarried out. A letter posted in the 
ost distant corner of England late in 
the evening is delivered in Loadon 


arly the next morning, and even in 
he rural districts, there are few p:aces 
that have not the opportunity of reply- 


ing to correspondence the same day 
that it is received. This speed could 
not be kept up unless every exertion 
was made to ensure it, and there are 
few busier scenes than the inside of a 
post office in a large town, when the 
hour approaches for making up the 
mail bags. The stamping and cancel- 
ling of stamps, though done by hand, 
is done with the quickness and pre- 
cision of a machine, and no doubt by 
practise, the letter stamper works quite 
mechanically, and no amount of 
cautions on the address itself will avert 
the blow when once the stamp is 
raised. Besides the danger from this 
source, letters and parcels are thrown 
about roughly, and handled in a way 
that does not promise well for the 
safety of such delicate things as the 
antenne of Butterflies, or the empty 
shells of bird’s eggs, and in some 
places, to save time by not stopping 
the mail en route, mechanical ap- 
pliances have been resorted to for 
throwing out the mail bags and receiv- 
ing others as the train rushes past the 
stations. It will be readily understood 
that fragile things will be in consider- 
able peril at these places. When the 
Irishman fell off the ladder, he said it 


was not the fall that hurt him, but the 
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sudden stop at the bottom, and the 
quicker the train is going, the more 
violent will be the jerk when the bags 
are exchanged in this way. The 

can all this be 
We think it can, if 
proper precautions are used; 


question is then, 
guarded against. 

or so 
nearly so, that damage in transit will 
be of comparatively rare occurrence. 
The first thing needed is a suitable 
box. These are made in various ways, 
and can be bought as you will see on 
the back page at reasonable prices, 
and of approved make. Nevertheless 
we had our postal boxes specially 
made, and believe they are superior to 
The 


wood of which they are formed is 


anything that can be bought. 


willow, a light as well as very tough 
wood, they are carefully dove-tailed at 
the corners, and round one-half of 
the inside, is glued another piece of 
the half 
This prevents lateral or 


willow, over which upper 
shuts down. 
side pressure from moving it. Along 
the joint on one side is glued a piece of 
strong calico which serves as a hinge, 
and then the whole box is carefully 
covered with cloth, such as is used in 
bookbinding, glued on, and well over- 
lapped at every corner. A piece of 
cork is fixed in the top and bottom, 
paper pasted over it, and it is complete. 
I had a dozen of them made four or 
five years ago, they have been in con- 
stant use ever since, and have been all 
over the world, and, except one acci- 
dentally broken, they are all as good 
as when new. ‘True, they cost about 


2s. each, but they were worth more 
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than that to go through what theywe® 
have done. Having got your box, yo fe: 
now want to pack it. If your insect@pil! 
are well set, they will have enough offs 
the pin below the body not only to giv@p | 
it a firm hold of the cork, but also tdi 
enable you to put a thin layer of fing! 
cotton weol between the body and they ' 
bottom of the box. 
it is quite firm, but be very careful not td) 
push off the abdomen, then take a little} 


Press the pin in til © 


cotton wool, put it over the body and in’ 1 
sert a pin on each side in such a way 
that they cross each other, and hold the) 
body quite firmly in its wrapping/ys: 
The antenne may generally be lefijm 
safely, but in such species as thejpiu 
Burnets, that have very heavy antennz),) 

these may be sometimes cross-pinned))j i 
to advantage, put without any cotto ae 
ine 


; 


wool beimg used, and the pins are 


better crossed below the antenne, no 
above as in pinning the bodies. Do jy 
not be afraid to use more than twa " 
pins to each insect, if you think it wi | mite 
make it safer. Now tie up your box) jy 
carefully, and any letter you may have) py. 
to send, can be tied down, but undel) »» 
no circumstances must a letter be put yy 
inside. You then require a strip o1 \)). 
cotton wadding, long enough to go two si 
or three times round your box. Dc } | 
not put it on too tightly, and do nol », 
press it too close in putting on the x 
outside cover, but let it be as ight and vi 
loose as you can manage, so long at ». 
For the out: 

side cover brown paper is generally) 

used, but the safest thing is either be 
black paper, black glazed calico, 01 ;,. 


it will keep in its place. 


“)yme similar substance. The advan- 
Jige of black is that it will not show 
Jie impression of the date stamp, and 
“Sie label. This cover must be neatly 
nd carefully tied up, and a label 
tiached with two or three inches of 


*)ble insect. We confess we cannot 
nderstand how some people will take 
Il possible trouble in procuring in- 
ects, set them carefully, and then pack 
“Jaem so carelessly that only a few 
* broken fragments reach their journeys 
md. One hint more. Having taken 
ull this care, be sure and post early, 
id give the sorters and stampers 
ime to take care of your boxes. 
Should, however, anything happen to 
lamage or destroy your box or its con- 
tents, write at once to the local post- 
master and to the Postmaster General 
complaining. You will get no com- 
pensation, and a stereotyped reply, but 
nevertheless enquiries will be made all 
through the route, and the attention 
called to the complaint, and the trouble 
given, will make all hands more careful 
‘in future. Unless however you are 
‘prepared to say that every possible 
precaution was taken, it is no use you 


writing to complain, no one is to blame 


/but yourself. 
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a Bookseller: the firm who supplied the 
trade at first being too far from the centre for 
collectors to go to Walworth for odd copies of 
a penny paper. We now have pleasure to 
announce that we have arranged with 
Messrs. JOHN KEMPSTER & Co., 
St. Bride’s Avenue, 
Fleet Street, 
London, E. C., 


who will in future supply the trade; and we 
trust our readers will have no further difficulty 
in procuring copies through a local Bookseller. 

A few complete sets ofthe first half-year 
of this magazine may still be had, post 
free, for 2s. 4d. Those who wish to have 
it from the beginning should order at once, 
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adi PaARts in Colored Wrapper, 6d. 
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ERRATA. — Page 253, for Asterophyllites 
joliosus read Asterophyllites foliosus. Page 263, 
for Lepidosevobus read Lepidostrobus. 
269, for Enomphalus read Euomphalus, Page 
270, for Gasteropons read Gasteropods. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E, A. B., Sandback.—The skin sent you usis 
that of the larva of some species of Dragon 
Fly. 

The larve produced from the ova of S. tilia 
acknowledged last week are dead, so that 
species is amongst our desiderata. 

K., Crmberwill, and others-—We are sorry 
we overlooked the fact that you had paid 
for colored plates, we send you one colored 
with this number, and will try and keep 
right in future. 

F. W.—Full instructions on preparing eggs 
for the cabinet, with figures of the instru- 

We 

If your book- 


ments required, were given in No. 5. 
cannot repeat them now. 
seller cannot get you the number we will 
send it by post for three halfpenny stamps. 
H. M. Parish, Taunton.—Many thanks for 
Of the others; the 
smallest was dead; the second sized one 


larve of T. quercus. 


had partly cast its skin, and was dying. 
These two were quite unrecognisable. The 
largest larva was in a bad state, from the 
exudation from one of the others, but as far 
as we could make out, was T. instabilis. 
It was not possible to be certain in the 
state it was in. 


CoLorED PLATEs.—Several annual _ sub- 
scribers have complained that Plate 3 
If they 


and Page 


has been sent them uncolored. 
106, No. 
210, No. 27, they will find that besides 


refer to Page IO, 
4 colored plates in the year, we now pur- 
pose to issue, with first number in the 
intermediate months, an uncolored plate. 
These extra plates can be had colored at a 
charge of 2d. each, on application ; but we 
cannot pretend to give hand-colored plates 
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at the rate of 12 in the year for our small 
subscription. If our circulation increase, 
as we trust it will, these extra plates may 
be issued fortnightly, or even weekly, but 
in any case an extra charge will be made 
when they are wanted colored, for they| 
actually cost us the amount we charge. 
Plate 4 will be issued next week, those wish-| 
ing to have it colored should order at once} 
if they have not already done so. | 


EXCHANGES. 


WaNTED—Ova or Larve of the Hawk, 
Moths, or Puss Moth.—WILL ExcHANGE— | 
Imagos of Galathea, Corydon, Selene, Eu- | 
phrosyne, Caja, Potatoria.—F. MoRETON, 21, 
Ker treet, Devonport. 

DueLicaTES.—Larve of Y. 
S. iliunaria. 


elutata and 
DESIDERATA.—Butterflies.—T. 
TRITSCHLER, Alliance Street, Hartlepool. 
Du-eLicaTes.—A. blomeri and varieties of | 
other species. DErsSIDERATA.—Cassiope davus, | 
&c.—{oHN E. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, } 
West Hartlepool. | 
Bred specimens of N, brunnea and X, rurea, 
var. combusta, offered for any of the larvz 
mentioned on p. 259. Many other species to 
exchange for these and other larve. Lists 
sent._-S. L. MosLry, Primrose Hill, Hud- 


dersfield. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 


XYLOPHASIA RUREA.—Seven specimens of 
this species have recently appeared in one of 
my breeding cages, five of which were the 
varieiy combusta.—S. L. Mostrey, Hudders- 
field. 

Co: IAS EDUSA.—I observed on the wing a 
speciii1en of Colias Edusa in the Devonport 
brick 1telds, whether a male or female I was 
unab!2 to ascertain.—F. Moreton, Devon- 
port. ‘A 

CA?TURES AT WICKEN FEN.—Papilio Mac- 
haon s plentiful in the Fen now. On Mon- 
day five were netted by one collector in about 
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as many minutes. 
some newly hatched larva of it on the Peu- 
cedanum palustre. 


Yesterday, too, I found 


A few Macrogasicy arundintis 
and Meliana flammea are taken nearly every 
night. I took three of the former last night. 
Flammea has been out some time, and is now 
getting very worn.—G. T. Porritt, Wicken. 

CapTuRES AT CLuB Moor, NFAR LIVER- 
PooL.—-On Monday evening, June 21st I took 
the following imsects at sugar: Acronycta 
vumicis, Mamestrva brassica, Apamea genvina, 
Miana fasciuncula, segetum, Noctua 
plecta, N. festiva, Euplexia 
lucipara, Hadena oleracea, and Mania typica. 


A grotis 
N. C-nigrum, 


None of these are “‘rarities’’ it is true; but 
beginners must ‘‘begin at the beginning.” 
During the early part of the evening the 
sugar was very attractive, and I was expect- 
ing a “good catch,” but at ten o’clock the 
moon quite upset my calculations, and 
In one 
of the earlier Nos. of the Young Naturalist 


obliged me to pack up my ‘‘traps.”’ 


Mr. J. W. Ellis in reporting captures of 
Coleoptera gives C. rvostvatus as rare in this 
neighbourhood, so I thought myself rather 
fortunate to find one at Crosby, on 22nd 
May.—R. Wiup1na, Liverpool. 


PLANTS AND THEIR 
RELATION TO HEALTH. 


(Concluded from p. 266.) 


Taking plants as an the 
pleasures and benefits to be derived by the 
naturalist, I think that few people will doubt 
that there is some good to be derived from a 


study of botanical science. 


example of 


I will pass over 
the fact that we are indebted to plant life for 
the greater part of our food and clothing 
supplies. A ‘person is able to live more 
economically and more heaithfully on a 
vegetable diet than upon any other, and 
many kinds of plants —such as the common 
dandelion, and many of the fungi, when pro- 
perly cooked, are admirable articles of food, 


and such things would form an important 
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portion of the victuals of poor people if they 
were only properly understood and appre- 
ciated. tite 

Next comes the class of plants used as. 
medicine, and since the time of Culpepper 
persons have gradually become more and 
more numerous who believe that plants are 
all-sufficient to cure all the diseases to which 
man is subject, and there are very few, 
doctors of any school, if any at all, who do 
not use some preparation of plants-in their. 
medicine. Very many long doctors’ bills. 
would be saved if the generality of people 
only knew the virtues of such a plant 
for instance as the common yarrow. A 
few simple remedies such as this would be 
sufficient to ward off many an illness if 
properly 
disease. 


applied in the first stages of 

Much has been said about growing plants 
in sleeping rooms, some contending that such 
is injurious and dangerous. I am one of 
those who never believed anything of the 
kind; birds are constituted on the same 
general plan as ourselves and they resort to 
the thickest bush to sleep. 


class of persons employed among plants, 


Look at any 


such as gardeners and woodmen, they enjoy 
The 
occupation of gardening is a most delightful 


the best of health as a general rule. 


and health-giving pleasure, every cottage- 
house should havea garden, even if only a 
few yards square, and all the inmates of the 
house should spend a portion of their time in 
it. I need hardly tell some of my readers 
that plants live upon a gas (carbonic acid) 
which is cast out of our lungs, and is 
poisonous this 
up, and make in return the gas (oxygen) 
upon which we live. 


to ourselves. They use 


Hence the reason is 
obvious why it is beneficial to spend our 
time among plants. 


When a_ week’s toil 


in a closely confined workshop, among 


paint, and air poisoned by _ various 
kinds of impurities has rendered the frame 
weak and jaded, no energy to meet the 


adversities of life, no appetite for food, a pale 
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and sickly countenance; to such a person a | particularly those affecting the lungs and air 


walk through the woods gives a renewed lease 
of life, and this more especially if that person 
is able to go with open eyes and see those 
beauties which a mere wanderer would pass 
by. unnoticed. Every kind of gardening 
should be encouraged ; even window boxes 
are of infinite benefit in rendering sweet the 
air of a bedroom that has been fouled 
during the night. Municipal authorities 
should make much more provision for gardens 
and-trees than most of them do at present ; 
and every town should have a place set apart 
for public resort. Compare the health of 
those who live in the country with those who 
live in towns, and the conclusions arrived at 
will be sure to be immensely in favour of the 
former: they are stronger and healthier in 
every way. Iam told by singing masters 
that even the scholars in country schools sing 
better than those in towns; and the reason is 
plain: their lungs are in a better condition to 
perform the work. 

Invalids who go out for exercise toc often 
_ fold their arms and walk with a very cautious 
step a hundred yards up and down a certain 
pavement: this is not the way to get fresh air. 
Go into the woods and fields where the plants 
have rendered the air pure and fit to breathe ; 
jump ditches, climb trees, or do anything else 
that calls the muscles into play and expands 
the lungs. Females very often put on a mock 
delicacy that is detrimental to their health. 

Plants and flowers upon a dining table 
render a fragrance to the air, and a pleasure 
to the sight, which is beneficial ; and flowers 
in the sick room are sadly too much neglected. 
Dr. J. M. Anders has shown (Philadelphia 
Medical Times, May 8,) that not only is the 
exalation of oxygen and the generation of 
ozone of great benefit, but in diseases of a 
chronic nature, and particularly those affect- 
ing the lungs and air vessels, soft leafed plants 
are hygienic agents of special value, by their 
power of increasing the humidity of dry 
rooms. Dr. Anders says :—‘‘ Of course it is 
chiefly in diseases of a chronic nature, and 


passages, that we should expect to derive 
good results from such a measure as stocking 
the sick-room with growing plants; for it is 
in such cases that the dry heat does the most 
harm. Still, they prove beneficial also, in a 
less degree, in acute diseases, especially the 
continued fevers, and perhaps membraneous 
croup, where moisture in the air is so desir- 
able. 


of usefulness which is 


House-plants have, however, a sphere 
independent of 
atmospheric humidity. In nervous disorders 
of the functional class, such as, melancholia 
and chlorosis, in diseases of the mind proper, 
and other allied conditions (excessive grief, 
ennui, &c.), where it is necessary to divert the 
mind, or relieve tension, nothing is more 
efficient than the pleasing occupation of 
studying and caring for plants.”’ 

Dr. Anders reports the case of a family in 
which three of the brothers and a sister died 


of consumption ; the disease having been in- 


herited from the mother, who herself, her 
sisters and brothers, and other members of 
the family, all fell victims to the malady, 
which in some instances, did not appear until 


they were advanced in age. At fifty years of 


‘age one of the sisters in this family was 


reported to be ina hopeless state of tubercular 
consumption. She was, however, ardently 
fond of plants and flowers, and cultivated 
them both in her gardén and in her room, to 
which she was confined during the Winter ; 
and though the symptoms of. the disease 
occurred every Winter, she lived to the age 
of eighty-five. Dr. Anders recommends a 
room well stocked with soft-leafed plants asa 
‘health resort,’’ where one may go not only 
to cure disease when it makes an attack, but 
to keep such at bay at a respectable distance. 

Out-door exercise is beneficial to the 
health ; there is no question about that ; and 
if a study of the works of nature had no other 
benefit, it is worth while encouraging it for 
that alone: but it has. It improves a person’s 
thinking habits; it enables moments of 
pleasure to be reaped from what in other 
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people's eyes would be barren ground; and 
it carries him away from temptations, which 
in this age, beset the path of every young 
man and woman. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rozson ; with figures from life by 
So). MOsrEgS: 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


GENUS IV. ANTHOCARIS. 

“ Anthos, a flower ; charei, to delight in.”’ 
—A, L. 

A very natural group when confined to 
Section II. of Doubleday’s genus, as is done 
The 
species are white; with or without a yellow 


in Kirby’s more recent catalogue. 


or orange patch at the tip of the forewings; 
The underside of the hind wings 
Most of the species 


or yellow. 
is mottled with green. 
(about twenty) are European, but only one 
British. 
5, CARDAMINES. PI. 3, Fig. 3. 
The Orange Tip. 

**Cardamines,”’ from the name of one of the 
food plants Cardamine pratensis. 

Imago.—Fl. 3, Fig. 3. Male, female, 
and underside. Male, white; the tip black- 
ish; a black spot in the centre of the forewing, 
which has an orange patch covering the tip 
half. The female is without the orange 
patch, and has more black at the tip. Under- 
side of both mottled with green. 

Larva.—Pl. 3, Fig. 3a. Bluish green; 
paler on the sides, and gradually fading into 
the white line which includes the spiracles. 
Back rather granulated. 

Pupa.—Pl. 3, Fig. 3b. Very long, pointed 
at each extremity, and bent into a crescent. 
Greenish colored with brown stripes. Wing 
cases protruding. (Our figure is scarcely 
so arched as they generally are.) 

Food Plants.--Various Crucifere. Cuckoo 
Flower (Carvdamine pratensis ), Hedge Mustard 
(Sisymbrium alliaria ), Dames’ Violet (Hesperis 
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matronalis), and many similar plants, pre- 
ferring the seeds. 

Time of Appearance.—The imago 
emerges with the first warm days of May. 
The eggs are deposited towards the end of 
May and in June. The larve may be found 
full fed from the middle of June to the middle 
of July. It passes the winter in pupa. 

Habitat.—Country lanes and fields. It 
is found in almost every part of Britain, and 
is widely distributed over Europe, occurring 
also in Northern and Western Asia. 

Variation.—Mr. Gregson has a male 
specimen taken at Southport, with the ground 
color of all the wings pale yellow like some of 
the Continental species. One is figured in 
‘‘ Varieties of British Lepidoptera” with the 
tips yellow instead of orange, and another on 
the same plate having the green mottling 
showing on the upper side of the hind wings. 
The female occasionally has blotches or 
Her- 
maphrodite specimens, with one side male 


streaks of orange on the fore wings. 


and the other side female have been met 
with. A very curious one is in Mr. Greg- 
son's collection, having the left side male on 
the upper and female on the under side, 
while the right side is female on the upper 
and male on the under side. The insect also 
varies greatly in size. The normal expanse 
is nearly two inches, but we have*a male 
that barely measures one inch, and a female 
one inch and two lines. Specimens taken at 
a high altitude are generally small. Two 
varieties have been named. Turritis, Ochs, 
which occurs in Italy. &c., is smaller, and has 
the fore wings spotted. In the supplement to 
Kirby’s Catalogue of Diurnal Lepidoptera, 
published in 1877, Turritis is given as a dis- 
tinct species, which it is very likely to be. 
The other variety, Lasthenia, Mill. is named 


in Kirby’s Catalogue, but we know nothing 


| whatever of it. 


Parasites.—Evxorista vulgaris, Pl. 3, Fig. 
3c, has been bred from a larva of this insect 
by Mr. Eedle. The cross below the figure 
shows the natural size of the insect. 
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NOTES ON THE HABITS OF 
PIERIS DAPLIDICE, L., IN 
TURKEY. 


By Gervase IF. Matuew, R.N., F.L.5., 
Bo. FH .R.G.b.,.&C. 


HIS butterfly is common in the 
ay neighbourhood of Gallipoli, and 
the Bulair Lines, and other places on 
the shores of the Sea of Marmora. 
There is evidently a succession of 
broods during the year, for, in 1878, 
it was to be seen from April to October. 
It is a strong, quick flying insect, and 
was to be found in almost all localities, 
although, perhaps, preferring waste 
places by road sides, where a variety of 
herbage flourished. Females were fre- 
quently observed depositing their eggs 
on crucifere. 


half-grown larvee were taken in the | 


valley of Ak-y-lar, but, unfortunately, 
none of these were reared, for, a day 
or two after, proceeding on a visit to 
Constantinople, these larva were left 
to the tender mercies of my servant, 
and upon my return [ found they had 
been neglected, and perished. On 17th 
of the same month many other larve 
were noticed at Besika, but being very 
small none of them were taken ; how- 
ever on 2\st October, at  Artaki, they 


On 8rd August some | 


= SS SSS SS 


were plentiful, and of all sizes, from 
the tiny individual just hatched, to the 


full-grown larva preparing to pupate, 
| and they were to be found from this 


date up to the middle of November. 

These larye were by no means 
difficult to see, as thei yellow dorsal 
and subdorsal stripes made them very 
conspicuous, especially in the early 
morning, when their food plants were 
saturated and bright with dew. 

The following isa description ofthe full 
grown larva:—Length lin. to lin. Zlines, 
cylindrical, very slightly pubescent ; 
lead colour, thickly irrorated with 
minute black dots placed in pairs upon 
the dorsal region, in fives between the 
subdorsal and spiracular streaks, 
irregularly below; the subdorsal 


and 
and 
spiracular stripes are narrow and 
yellow, the colour being much more 
intense at the segmental divisions ; 
head bluish, or bluish green, with black 


dots and a yellow spot on each side of 


| the face ; legs and pro-legs paler than 


the upper surface, the latter with a 
yellow spot at their base. The chry- 
salis is attached by a belt, and also by 
anal hooks in the usual manner, is of 
an ashy brown hue, with small black 
spots, and faint yellowish sub-dorsal and 
spiracular streaks; the wing cases with 
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a dark central shade, and the margins 
and sheath of proboscis yellowish. A 
tew hours before the perfect insect ap- 
pears the black wine spots can be 
distinctly seen through the sheath 

A few of the perfect insect emerged 
the end of November, and from the re- 
maining chrysalids some appeared at 
Malta, in March and April, and the 
rest in England in May and June, 
1879. ‘The larve were very subject to 
the attacks of a depteron. Those 
attacked changed to healthy looking 
chrysalids, and remained so throughout 
the winter, but at the beginning of 
March the affected chrysalids turned a 
deep brick.red colour, and in a few 
days disclosed a fly, My friend, Mr. 
G. C. Bignell, of Plymouth, writes me 
that he bred an ichneumon (Anomalon 
axanthopus ) from some of the chrysalids 
I sent him. 3 

Turkish specimens of Daplidice vary 
a good deal both in size and markings; 
the spring and autumn broods are 
almost alike, but examples taken from 
the middle of June to the end of July 
ave much larger, and more strongly 
marked. I saw a pair of the summer 
and a paw of the autumn broods, by 
which it will be seen that they vary 
nearly half an inch in expanse of 
wings, and the markings are so 
different one could almost fancy they 
they were distinct species. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Primrose Hill to Woodside Road, Beaumont 
Park, Huddersfield. 

We tender our thanks to G. C. Bignell for 
larva of T. quercus and P. lithodactylus ; 
H. T. Robson, for larva of Tithonus (this 
had hung itself up for changing when it 

and toiG<2 7 Porrithye 4 Ss or 

ova of Machaon. 


arrived) ; 


NOTES, CAPTURES, © &é. 


S. CERTATA NEAR Dersy.—lIf you think it 
worth inserting in the Young Naturalist I took 
at rest on the goth inst. a specimen of S. 
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cevtata. As this place is a deal further north 


than any of the localities mentioned by 
either Newman or Stainton it perhaps might 
be of interest to some of the coilectors.—JOHN 
Hii, Little Eaton, near Derby. 

CAPTURES NEAR Liverprool.—As regards 
collecting hereabouts, one feels more inclined 
to grumble at the wretched weather, than to 


have the spirits damped by the incessant 


rain that makes its appearance whenever one 
one has an opportunity of shouldering the 
net. But whenever a fine evening does pres- 
itself H. Humuli, and R. crategata swarm about 
the hedge-rows, while the little Tineina flit 
about the railway embankmets. Amongst 
I have fuliginosa, N. 
zonavia, very abundant during the latter 
end of March and April. M. subtristata, M. 
moutanata, M. fluctuata, E. lineolata, T. pint- 
perda, T. gothica at Sallow Blossoms, T. opfima, 


others, taken A. 


etc. Numerous Dipterons and Hymenoptera 
(Ichneumonide), D Marginalis (male, female, 
and larve) and C, Hybrida flying about in 
large number, last Bank Holiday, on the 
Sandhills. 
near Raby are now very common, as is alsoa 


Larvz of C. caja on the nettles 


small ichneumon parasitic upon them, num- 
bers of which desert their victims daily, while 
their white cocoons stud the box all over. I 
have counted upwards of sixty from one full 
grown larva. They must be immediately 
removed, for they hatch in about eighteen 
days, spreading sure death and destruction 
among the unfortunate Caja. Larve of A. 
urtice (very young), O: fascelina, B. quercus, 
and O. potatoria. My breeding cages have 
yielded so far, A. lubricipeda, (with a var, 
of male), A. menthastri, A. putris, M. persicarie, 
N. fplecta, H. olevacera, &c. I saw a butterfly 
towards the latter end of May, near the 
Central Station, and a white on June 7th, 
hotly pursued by half a dozen enthusiasts. 
Altogether, this spring has not been nearly 
so satisfactory as the last —C. H. H. WALKER, 
Liverpool. . 

[We should be obliged for specimens of the 


parasites from C. caja. Eps. | 
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numbers nearly 200 species. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 
By J. E. Rogpson ; with figures from life by 
32) Eee Mosrry. 

(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 
GENUS M:.-PIERIS. 

‘‘ PIERIS, a muse. 
Pierides 
where they were worshipped.’ —A. L. 


The muses derived 


their name from Mount. Pieries, 

This is one of the largest genera of Butter- 
flies, and its members are distributed over 
As defined by Kirby it 
White is the 


prevailing color, but many of the Exotic 


the whole world. 


species are very gaily marked, particularly on 
the underside. Eight species are recorded 
Three. of 


inhabit Britain, and one (the first-named 


as occurring in Europe. these 
below) is an occasional visitor. 
S DAPLIDUGE. Dink s-Pk-43. Pigs. 
‘“DAPLIDICE, one of the daughters of 
| Cf. Hyginus, Fab. 170.""—A. L. 
Imago.—PI. 4, Fig. 1. 
side, and female. 


Danaus. 
Male and under- 
Forewing, tip dark green- 
ish, or brownish grey black, broken with 
white spots and marks. A spot of the same 
color at the disc, often extending to the costa. 
In the female there is another spot near the 
anal angle. Hind wing white, the markings 
of the underside showing through ; a spot on 
the costa near the tip, sometimes very faint ; 
the female sometimes has a few spots, more 
or less distinct between the veins at the hind 
margin, but we believe this only occurs in the 
autumn brood. Underside :—Forewing as 
the upper side, but the markings fainter. 
The 


only other British Butterfly mottled in this 


Hind wing mottled with dark green. 


manner is A. cavdamines, in which the mottling 
is paler green, and specked with yellow. The 
female of Cardamines has often been mistaken 
for Daplidice by beginners, and sometimes 
Daplidice has been passed. as Cardamines. 
They may always be distinguished by the 
mark at the tip, which is never spotted or 
broken with white marks in Cardamines as it 
is in Daplidice, in which species there is always 
a square, or nearly square, white spot close 
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to the costa, while if there be any white in 
the tip mark of Cardamines, it is found at the 
lower portion. 

Larva.—‘Greyish .green, with narrow 
yellow shapes.’’—Kirby. (See article by G. 
F. Mathew in present number.) 

Pupa.—‘ Ashy brown, with small black 
spots, and faint yellowish subdorsal and 
spiracular streaks; the wing cases with a 
dark central shade, and the margin and 
sheath of proboscis yellowish.’—G. F. 
Mathew. 

Food Plants.—Wild mignonette, (Reseda 
lutea), Weld (R. luteola), and various Crucifere. 

Times of Appearance. — Like the 
other British species of the genus, this insect 
is double brooded, the first 
April or May, and the second in August. 
The larvee of all the species appear to feed up 
irregularly, and the imagines to emerge in 
such succession, that the progeny of those 
that appear first, are on the wing, before the 


appearing in 


Jatest of the early brood have disappeared. 
In 1876 we took notes respecting the common 
white, and there was no suitable day from 


April to September in which some of them | 


were not observed on the wing. 
to the present species Mr. Newman positively 
states in his work on the subject that only 
the second brood occurs here. 
brood appears with such irregularity that 
without taking the absence of the spring 
brood into consideration many have doubted 
the species being truly native. We have 
ventured to call it an occasional visitor only. 

Habitat.— Only in the South of England, 
and most frequent in those counties nearest 
the French coast. 


The autumn 


Not rare in the Channel 
Islands. It iscommon in Europe, and ranges 
over the greater part of Asia. 
North Russia, as well as Sweden and Nor- 
It is difficult to 


understand why it is so rare in England, for 


It occurs in 
way, but not in Iceland. 


there seems no reason that it should not 
establish itself on the south coast, and spread 
over the Island. Doubtless 
hunted when it does appear, but that was 


it. is keenly, 


In reference | 
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not so formerly, but it appears to have been 
_ equally rare when collectors were but few. 


| perda bur 


Variation.—Daflidice varies in the extent 


or intensity of the markings, both on the 


upper and underside of the wings, and from 
some British specimens bred by Mr. Mathew, 
the autumn brood appears to be browner than 
the spring specimens, as well as considerably 
larger, and to have much more markings. 
Two varieties are named. Belledice, Brahm, a 
variety of the spring brood, is much smaller 
Rhapani, Esp., 
a Persian form, is yellower on the underside 
than the type. 

Parasites.—From one of Mr. Mathew’'s 
pupa, from Turkey, Mr. Bignell had a speci- 


and darker on the underside. 


men of Anamnalon xanthopus, Schi., which is 
depicted on Plate 4, Fig. 1a. This parasite 
is British, and has been bred from Tvachea 
piniperda by Mr. Bridgeman (see Entomologist, 
vol. xili, p. 68). It is rather curious that the 
same ichneumon shouid be reared from two 
species so 'issimilor in their habits, as the 
pupa of Daplidice is exposed, and of pin’- 


.2.. in the ground. 

We have great pleasure in acknowledging 
our obligations to Mr. Mathew for his valued 
notes on this species, which he has kindly 
allowed us to print in full. 


CONCHOLOGY. 


By Mr. H. T. Rosson, Stockton-on-Tees. 


Giuibalves. 


The shell of a Univalve is generally de- | 
scribed as an oblique cone, in some, as in the | 


Limpet, they approach pretty nearly to the 
form of a true cone, but in the great majority 


of them the shell is being continually being | 
built up more at one side than the other, and | 
thus go a a spiral form, the side which is | 


ling around thet which is less; 
When the inner — 
side around which the whorls are coiled — 


greater cc 


these coils are called whorls. 


forms a central pillar, this pillar is called the 
columella ; sometimes the whorls are not so} 


a7 


closely coiled but that an opening or hollow 
is left in the centre, this hollow is named the 
umbilicus. The opening of the shell from 
which the animal emerges is termed the 
aperture, and the edge of the shell surround- 
When the 
whorls are raised one above another they 
form what is cailed the sfire; the hollow or 


line which marks the junction of the whorls 


ing the aperture is called the //p. 


as they are coiled upon each other is named 
the suture, 

Some shells have a thin horny external 
covering which serves as a protection to 
the Epidermis. The 
Oferculum has already been mentioned, it is a 


them, this is called 
thin plate either of a horny or calcarcous 
substance, and is attached to the animal in 
such a position that when it retreats within 
the shell, the operculum closes the aperture, 
in form and size it therefore corresponds with 
the aperture, and as the shell grows it is 
by 
forming concentric rings, 


enlarged sometimes successive lavers 


and sometiines 
spirally. 

The Univalves or Cephala are called also 
Gastevopodu (belly-footed) from the position 
of what is termed the fvot of the animal, this 
is a fleshy disc on the underside of the body 
on which it creeps or glides along by means 
of a sort of rippling or undulation of its 
surface. They possess, as has been said, a 
well defined head, with two or four tentacles 
or horns, which can be withdrawn or ex- 
tended at pleasure; they have eyes placed 
sometimes at the points of the tentacles, 
sometimes at their base; the mouth is fur- 
nished with a number of minute teeth, the 
viscera and organs of respiration are within 
the sheil. 

Following the classification adopted by 
Lowell Reeve. in his ‘British Land and 
Fresh-water Mollusks,” the 


Univalves, are divided into two tribes, the 


Cephala, or 
distinguishing feature being the absence or 
possession of an operculum, and named 
therefore Inoperculata, without an operculum, 


and Oferculata, with an operculum, [Each of 
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these tribes are again subdivided into two 
separate orders, determined by the mode of 
respiration, as fitting them to live on land or 
in water. 

The Jnoperculata are divided into the two 
orders of Pul:onijera and Pulmobranchiata, the 
former live altogether on the land, and have 
a lung adapted for the respiration of air only, 
the latter possess a compound of lung and 
gill, enabling them to breathe either air or 
water, thus living in water as their natural 
element, they are able to exist should the 
pond or stream in which they have lived be 
dried up. 

The Oferculata are divided into the orders 
of Pulmonifera and Braunchiferu, the former 
furnished with 


breathing air only, being 


lungs; the latter breathing water only, being 
furnished with gills. 

We have now got so far that if a living 
univalve be taken, there will be no difficulty 
in determining to what tribe and order it 
belongs, it being only necessary to know 
whether it has an operculum or not, and 
whether it lives on land or in water. 

ine ine 
Lnoperculat.t thre- 


belonging to the /’/monifera, or air-breathing 


next division is into families. 


comprise four families, 
order, namely Lisiacinea, Colimacea, and Auri- 
culaced, and one to the Pulmobranchiata, breath- 
ing both air and water, but dwelling chiefly 
in water, namely Lvmngacea. 

Limacinea.—Uhe first of these families 
is that which contains the shell-less mollusks, 
or slugs, the shell is cither wanting altogether, 
or is only rudimentary, it comprises four 
genera, namely 4'on, Geomalacus, Limax and 
Testacella. 

Colimacea.—These possess a spiral she] 
in which the alimentary and breathing organs 
are coiled, they may be dlstinguished from 
the following family by the position of the 
eyes, which are «ai the points of the tentacles. 
This is much the largest family, it contains ~ 
twelve genera and sixty species, or about 
one-half of the whole. number of land and 
the Vitvina, 


fresh-water shells; genera are 
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Helix, Bulimus, Zua, A zeca, 

Achatina, Clausilia, Balea, Pupa and Vertigo. 
Auriculacea.—This family have also 

spiral shells, they may be distinguished from 


Suceinea, Zonites, 


the preceding by the eyes being placed at the 


base of the tentacles, there are only two genera, 


Carychium and Cozovulus. 

Lymnzacea.—This is the water dwel- 
ling family of the Inoperculata, being the 
only family which the order Pulmobranchiata 
contains, the shells are very variable, some 
being spiral, some coiled into a flat disc, and 
others conical or cap shaped. The genera 
ore Planorbis, Physa, Lymnea, and Ancylus. 

Operculata.—Consist of four families, 
one forming the order of Pulmonifera, breath- 
ing air and living on land, named Cyclostom- 
acea, and three forming the order Branchifera, 
breathing water, and consequently living in 
it, namely Littoracea, Peristomata, and Neri- 
taced. 

Cyclostomacea.—This family which 
contains all the land shells having an oper- 
culum is a very small one, consisting of two 
genera, and only two species, the shells are 
spiral. The genera are Cyclostoma and Acme. 

ittoracea.—This is the family which 
contains the well-known Periwinkles (Lit- 
tovina Littorea), they, however, inhabit salt 
water, and are therefore not included in our 
present subject, which has only one British 
representative of the family, this is a small 
spiral shell, not more than a quarter of an 
inch in length, the animal has short tentacles, 
waite the eyes at the extremities ; the genus 
is named Assimined. 

Posristomata.—tThe shells of this family 
are mostly spiral, the aperture is ‘‘entire,”’ or 
in other words the lip is continuous all round 
the anerture, not, as in many other instances, 
divided where it joins the inner whorl of the 
shell; the head is rather long anJj trunk 
shaped, the eyes are either at the base of the 
tentacles, or raised on separate stalks; there 
are three genera, Bythinea, Paludina, and 
Vulvaia. 


Neritacea.—This family has only one 
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‘with the preceding family, the eyes are on 


British species, the shell is solid, oval in 
shape, the whorls increasing rapidly in size ; 
the trunk or proboscis is short compared 
short stalks, not on thetentacles. The genus 
is named Neritiaa. 

This 


families very briefly given, the object being 


completes the description of the 


to say in as few words as possible enough to 
assist the young conchologist to classify such 
shells as he may obtain, rather than to give 
full description. 


(To be continued. ) 


ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES 
FOR BEGINNERS. 
By C:; S. GREGSON. 
(GHOXE 

If my young friends will carefully go over 
my notes for June, and then make plenty of 
sugar, and apply it in various localities when 
the moon is dark, they will be satisfied that 
July is the height of the season, and having 


ascertained that fact, work as they have not 
hitherto done, and they will be amply repaid. — 
To name all the species of Lepidoptera which 
may be secured in July would fill the Young 
Naturalist, and to do the same with the other 
Suffice it to 
say, Diptera are now everywhere ; Newropiera 


orders would more than fill it. 


generally near ditches, swamps, and other wet 
places ; Ovthoptera on waste or sandy lands ; 
Hemiptera in umbrageous places, and Coleop- 
The Geodephage 
beetles) in damp places, as ditches and river 


teva anywhere. (ground 
banks ; the Hydeodephaga in ditches, ponds, or 
flashes of water, especially an waste lands; 
the Philidrida not far from such places; the © 
Necrophaga on or near dead animals, or vege-_ 
table matter, or in fungi anywhere, but — 
especially in or near woods, and on waste 
The Helocera 
flowers, or in, or under bark of trees, and — 


lands, or on the shore. ing 


often with the last family. The Lamellicornes 
in woods, some eating timber, others living 


on 


inately. So with the dung feeders, to obtain 
one species sheep must be kept on the land, 
while to get another that is not necessary. 
Some live exclusively in the earth, eating 
grass and other roots in the larva state, but 
enjoying flowers or foliage in the perfect 
state. 


with wherever searched for, or 
for the Malacuderma, speaking of which re- 
minds me to call attention to 
which will be out in perfection this month on 
the clay banks beyond New Ferry on the 
seen it there. I speak of Lampyris noctiluca, 
he glow-worm. 
visit the shore bank there, and they will see 


lone are supposed to be by those naturalists 
work. The Rhyneophora are also abundant 


uny other group of Coleoptera, except perhaps 
he Brachelytra. 
tudied as a pleasure, they being so easily 
wed that-a bunch of leaves or flowers of 
shrubs or trees placed in a box in spring—as 
or instance the catkins of the willow—will 
woduce them freely. Inthe larva they are 
wften white grubs mining the flowers or 
‘oung buds, or eating bark below the surface 
f the earth, when perfect they eat the leaves, 
zc., whilst the Bvrachelytva live like the 
reodophaga, some as scavengers, others as 
aptores. Lastly I will name the Longicorns, 
ivourites with everybody, handsome, but 
ot harmless, for they have amongst them 
ome of ovr most destructive tree borers as 
uve, but some of them do injury in the 
erfect state. They love to feed on umbel- 
ferous flosvers, especially near woods, under 


ie flowers of which some of them hide the 


the excrement of animals, some tree | 
feeders attach themselves to certain kinds of | 
trees, others eating several species indiscrim- | 


The Stevnoxi are really well repre- | 
sented in our district, and are sure to be met 
when looking | 


one of them | 
shore, yet I never met with anyone who has | 
| be set next day or they spoil. 


Let those who wish a treat | 


housands of these ladies’ lanterns lighted if | 
the night is mild and damp, and this where | 


who sit at home and write of other people’s | 


iere now, but less understood generally than | 


The first really ought to be | 
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edge, as though they were afraid an ento- 
mologist should see their beautiful forms. 
Some do good service in woods, these feed 
only in dead wood which they soon turn into 
I need 
not name the Heteromera, &c., further than to 


good soil as do some of the Tipulide. 


say many of them are out now, and will be 
met with by those who are looking, beating, 
or sweeping for the other families, but I per- 
haps ought to mention that for Geodephaga or 
other predaceous insects, a broad mouthed 
bottle with a quill inserted in the cork, and 
half full of fresh bruised laurel leaves is the 


best receptacle to put them in, the laurel 


| kills the beetles, and next day they are suf- 


ficiently relaxed to set, or will beep for a 
week, except only the Stephalines, they must 
But the leaves 
so deadly to the flesh eaters only serve to 
fatten the plant feeders, these, therefore, 
should either be killed by piercing them 


under the thorax with a _ pin dipped 
in) dilute) oxalie tacid; as 1 prefer, or <by 
immersing the small bottle they are in 


into hot water, in. any case fresh laurel 
leaves will serve to relax them at any time. 
To return to the Lepidoptera. Now is the 
time to search for the larve of the genus 
Acronycta, as also for those of the Puss Moth 
(Cerurva vinula ), and the Kittens (C. bifida and 
Let those 


of my young friends who finda queer shaped, 


furcula) on poplars and sallows. 


square-headed, two-tailed brown or green 
larva with a touch of red upon it, sitting on 
a poplar or willow leaf, look it straight in 
the face, and they will see at once why it is 
appropriately called the Puss Moth. To 
those who have taken a fancy to the Tortrices 
this moth will prove the most productive of 
the whole year. The Tineina are also 
numerous, as-also the most wonderful family 
of Plume Moths (Pterophora), a group of 
moths which resemble each other in the 
perfect state, sometimes so much that few 
can separate them, yet which differ more in 


their habits and form in early life than any 


ody whilst the head is turned round the | other group I know. 
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OUR OBJECT. 


EK have done our best in the 
W selection of material for our 
pages to show the object we have in 
view by such selection. It has been a 
matter of considerable gratification to 
us that our aim has been understood 
and appreciated, by many of those to 
whom we are all accustomed to look up 
as the Patriarchs of Natural History. 
Nevertheless, because we were not 
able to do at once, all that everyone 
wanted done, to publish at once all 
about everything, 
more, we have had from time to time 
hints that this would have been better 
out, or that would have been better in, 
to the exclusion of the other. In 
replying now to these hints we do not 
wish it understood that we desire such 
communications to cease. They are 
at times of great value to us, for 
though we may fancy we know better 
than anyone else, what we really want 
to be at, we do not pretend for a 
moment to that sort of universal know- 
ledge that would enable us to tell you 
what you want, to know better than 
you do yourselves. Many papers that 
have been published, and which we are 
pleased to believe have been of service 


to our readers, havc been suggested by 


and a good deal | 


| 


ow correspondents ; and it is always a 
eratification to us to find our readers 
are taking interest enough m our 


paper for them to point out faults, and 
suggest mmprovements. All such com- 
munications are welcome, and have 


But, 


with reference to the Young Naturalist 


the fullest attention given them. 


we propose now to say a few words. 

In our first number we said ourdesire 
was ‘to eultivate a taste for Natural 
History among the young,” and we also 
said while we would ‘‘endeavour to 
help the mere collector, we will at the 
same time try to induce him to study 
We 


had a vivid recollection of our own 


and observe as well as collect.” 


own early difficulties—ditheulties so 
ereat that had the pleasures we found 
in the pursuit not been very great, we 
might have abandoned it in despair. 
These difficulties we have always kept 
in our mind, and in the selection of 
subjects have tried to write upon those 
that would help the beginner. Now 
that our magazine is fairly under way, 
and may (we hope) be considered an 
accomplished fact, we are perhaps able 


to do better than we did at the begin- 


ning, and instead of having to write 
generally, upon the various subjects ; 
we have ventured to attempt mono- 
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The 
papers on Butterflies and Shells that 


graphs, if we may use the term. 


are now appearing, will, we hove, be 
complete enough to serve any collector 
as manuals. Our next special plate, 
which we hope to issue with No. 41, 
and which will be colored free for 
annual subscribers, will illustrate the 
genera of British Land and Fresh- 
water Shells, and help our readers to 
a proper understanding of the text. 


With the papers on British Butterflies | 
we are giving extra plates instead of | 
the woodcuts originally intended, for | 


reasons already explained, and we are 
greatly obliged to our many friends 
for the help they have and are affording 
us, in making these plates as complete 
as possible by helping us to give 
fioures of the larve and pupe of the 
various species, as well as enabling us 
to give some information on that por- 
tion of the study that has hitherto 
been so neglected, the parasites that 
infest the different larve. We hope 
when the Butterflies are completed to 
go on with the remaining families of 
Lepidoptera, and when these are done 
to take up some other group of insects; 
as also when the papers on Conchology 
are finished, we will endeavour to have 
another group ready to introduce to 
you. 

While we are thus endeayouring to 
arrive at our object—the assistance of 
beginners—we find that we are losing 
a considerable sum of money, and 
though we did not expect that we 
would establish a new magazine with- 
out a deal of outlay, we find that the 


like. 
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extra expense occasioned by the plates, 
is making our loss heavier than we 
We have considered very care- 
fully many suggestions that have been 
made, to reduce the expenditure, but 
we have failed to find one that we 
could satisfy ourselves would so reduce 
the expense of the paper without more 
On 


the other hand we would much prefer 


or less decreasing its usefulness. 
to increase our expenses. We would 
like to give a plate once a fortnight 
instead of once a month as at present, 
and also to add a cover which could be 
made available for advertisements, and 
enable us to use the back page for 
other matter. These can only be done 
so far as we see by an increase in oui 
circulation, and we think our present 
subscribers might help us in this 
matter, if they would only use a little 
exertion. If our circulation could be 
increased by an additional 200 per 
week we would at once begin to issue 
a fortnightly plate. Ifit could be in- 
creased by 500 per week we would beable 
to add the cover as well, and if it were 
still further increased we could either 
give more Jetterpress, or a weekly plate. 
Some of our friends, we know, have done 


their very best already, and never lose | 


an opportunity of laymg our paper 
before thei friends. But in many 


quarters it is quite unknown. 


address furnished to us, or to send a 
parcel of back numbers to any friends 


for distribution, on hearing from them — 


A 


that they would do this for us. 


single number could be enclosed in & ~ 


ie ee 


We will 
be glad to send specimen copies to any — 
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letter without additional postage, and 
if our friends would so dispose of a few 
copies it might assist us considerably. 
One other 
That there are many young collectors 
who would be glad to help us, in getiing 
their friends to subscribe, and that 
while we could not offer them a money 


suggestion has been made. 


pore) 


reward, we might render them some 
other return for their services. ‘This 
we shall be glad to do in any wavy that 
would be mest acceptable, and to put 
the matter in a-practical form we beg 
to offer, to be available during July, 
that for every three annual subscribers 
procured we will give a postal box full 
of insects, well set and named, or we 
will supply our friend with half-a-dozen 
of our extra plates colored instead of 
plain. The subscription may com- 
mence at any time, or go back to the 
beginning. We hope this offer will be 
taken advantage of to mutual beneit. 
So soon as our circulation increases so 
as to make our loss lighter, we will be 
able to introduce other improvements, 
never losing sight of our main object, 
the aiding and encouraging beginners 
in the study of Natural History. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our friends have had great trouble hitherto 


in procuring the YOUNG NATURALIST through | 
| Street, Carlisle Road, Manningham. 


a Bookseller: the firm who supplied the 
trade at first being too far from the centre for 


who will in future supply the trade; and we 
trust our readers will have no further difficulty 
in procuring copies through a local Bookseller. 

A few complete sets of the first half-year 
of this magazine may still be had, post 
free, for 2s. 4d. Those who wish to have 
it from the beginning should order at once, 


NOTICES. 


The Young Naturalist is published in 
time to reach subscribers by Saturday morning 


in each week. It may be had in the ordinary 


| way through any Bookseller, or POST FREE 
| as under :— 


| quarter ; 6s. per annum. 


| 


collectors to go to Walworth for odd copies of ! 


a penny paper. We now have pleasure to 
announce that we have arranged with 
Messrs. JOHN KempsTER & Co., 
St. Bride’s Avenue, 
Fleet Street, 
London, E. C., 


SINGLE Copigs, 14d. each; 1s: 6d. per 
THREE Copizs to one 
address 3d. ; dd. per quarter; 13s. per 
annum. Those requiring the back numbers will 


=p 


3S. 


be charged 5s. 

Montuity Parts in Colored Wrapper, 6d. 
each. 

Orders or other communications must be sent 
to JoHN E. Ropson, Bellerby Terrace, West 
Hartlepool; or to 8. L. Mosiey, Woodside 
Road, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. Orders 
mnay also be sent to the printers or publishers. 

Secretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters, &c., 
who will act as Agents will be supplied at 9d. 
per dozen copies. 

Subscribers for one year in advance, will have 
the Special Plates beautifully colored by hand. 

Single subscribers who find it inconvenient 
to obtain the weekly issue through any Agent 
or Bookseller, can have them forwarded every 
four weeks for 1s. 1d., per Quarter; 4s. 4d., 
per Annum. 

Communications for insertion should reach us 
one week in advance. 

The Young Naturalist may also be had as 
under :— 

Be. AUCKLAND—J. P. Soutter, Clyde Terrace. 

BrapDForp—J. W. Carrer, 168, Priestman 


BIRMINGHAM—M. Browne, Broad St. 

Coventry—W. Thompson, 4, Court, 
House, Gosford Street. 

Dewspury—Carter Lodge, Thornhill. 

HartTLepoot—J. J. Dixon, Hart Street. 

HUDDERSFIELD—Parkin, Cross Jourch 
Street; Ernest Denton, Moldgreen; Simeon 
ee Paddock; James Varley, Alnondbury 

ank. 


LEEDs—W. Denison Roebuck, Sunny Bank, 


4, 
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LivErPOooL—B. Cook, junr. & Co., 21. 
Renshaw Street. 

Lonpon—E. G. Meek, 56, Brompton Road ; 
Costle and Lamb, 133, Salisbury Sq, Fleet St. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD—Geo. 

F. Miller, 23, Cromwell Terrace, Renshaw, 

Gateshead. 

PiymMoutTH—G. C. Bignall, Clarence Place, 
Stonehouse. 

West HarrLeEocoi—Hogegett, Church St. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{es Correspondents are requested to note 


the change in Mr. Mosley’s address, from 


i ‘rimrose Hillto Woodside Road, Beaumont 
Park, Huddersfield. 


We have to thank Mr. J. Tritschler, Hartle- 
pool, for the larva of S. Tithonus, named last 
week, and which was sent through Mr. H. 
T. Robson; also Mr. J. G. Scott, Newcastle, 
for ova of &. Piniavia. The larva enclosed 

1s that of a Saw fly, but we could not name 
the species. 

. W. B., Eagley. —Cash received for colored 
plates. Wesend you two with this part. 
C.H.H. W., Liverpool.—Many thanks for 
the specimen of the ichneumon from C. 
caja, and for your interesting letter which we 
shall take the liberty of publishing in full. 
We are much pleased with the interest that 
is being manifested in this branch of Ento- 
mology. 
shortly. 


We will name your ichneumon 


Ht. M. P., Taunton.—Thanks for your notes 
of captures. We should be pleased to see 

a specimen of the ichneumon from Tortix 

viridana. It will be some time before we 
get down to the Tortrices, but we may make 
use of the information befcre then. 

G. T. P.—Your note got mislaid in the bustle 

We hope it up 

before next week. 


of removing. will turn 

This week we print the second of our Reputed 
British Butterflies ; hand-painted figures of 
this and the last may be had on paper for 
binding with the Y. N. at 4d. each. 
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Silago*,.- and — jacobza™: DESIDERATA.— ~ 
Numerous. Those marked * are bred.—J. | 


CAPTURES, NOTES, &e; 


C. Ripens ar Prymouru.—I had the 
pleasure of taking six Cymatophora Ridens at 
Torbridge, on the 22nd June.—G. C. Bic- 
NELL, Storehouse, Plymouth. 

I have taken the following species at flowers 
of the Bladder Campion, during June :—D. 
Carpophaga and Capsincola, X. Rurea, M. 
Albicolon, and also a single specimen of 
Heliothis peltigeva, which Mr. Robson tells me 
is the first that nas been taken in the district. 
—J. Tritscuver, Alliance Street, Hartlepool. 

CAPTURES IN EppinG Forest.—In reply to 
your request for correspondence from collec- 


tors, | forward a list of my Captvresin Epping 
Forest on the following days :— : 

June Sth, S. fagi, male, Dolobrarvia, and 1 P. 
Populi, Larve. June 8th, S. Fagi, mate, and 


beat several Betule, T. quercus, P. quercanu, 


P. Populi, and ?. Crategi. Jane oth, 3 Som 


Fagi, t male and 2 female, which have given 
me 7g eggs. I returned to the Forest again 
on June 15th, and hai the pleasure of taking 
5 S. Fagi, 2 females, 1 had deposited 15 eggs; 
and 3 males, one of which is a variety almost 
black, excepting the very pale markings, the 
hind wings are dark smoky brown; the head, ~ 
thorax, and body are almost black, it was — 
with a very fine female. I beat P. populi and 
ple W.- Jopson, 


Essex. 7 


pyramided.—W. Leyton, 


EXCHANGES. 


DuPLICATES.—Larvze of  Pilosaria and 
Defoliarvia, and a few cocoons of O. Potatoria ; 
Birds’ 


FERGUSON, 19, Regent Terrace, Gateshead. 


for Lepidoptera or eggs.—R. S. 


I want specimens of C. Davus and E. ~ 
IT will 


endeavour to make a good return.—JouHN E, 


Cassiope from different localities. 
Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, West Hartlepool. 


DupricaTEs.—Ulmata; Czesiata, Brunnea’, 


W. BaLpwin, Eagley Verrace, Eagléy, Naa 
Bolton, Lancashire. 
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BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


_ By J. E. Rosson ; with figures from life by 


Sede) MOSLEY. 
(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 
Narr Lin. P\..4, Fig. 2. 


Green-veined Witte. 


“Nari, feeds on Turnip, Brassica napus.” 
—A.L.; buttheturnip is Barssica rapa, Linn., 
B. napus being the rape or coleseed. 

Imago.—(Plate 4, Fig. 2. 
and underside. ) 


Male, female, 


Greenish-white, with the 


veins, tip, and costa blackish. Male, a black 


spot, beyond the center, near the hind margin 
-of the fore wing; another on the costa of the 
hind wing. Female generally more suffused 
with black or dark grey ; spots as in the male, 
‘another near the anal angle; a third may 
»generally be traced near the tip, but it is 
‘sometimes wanting, and sometimes obscured 
Underside, 


‘veins very distinct, tip of fore wing yellowish. 


‘by the markings of the tip. 


Hind wing, yellow veins broadly margined 
with greyish green, 
Larva.—Green, paler below, spirv-ies in 
a yellow ring. 
Pupa.—Green, with very small 


Not gregarious. 

black 
spots. Is not found on walls and palings like 
the two succeeding species. 

Food Plants.—Various cruciferz, but 
appears to prefer species of cress, to 1 
the cabbage tribe. Hedge Garlic (Fvvs 2.1.2 
alliavia), Watercress (Nasturtium ojf-/nul:), 
Wintercress (Barbarea precox), Flixxee} 
(Sisymbrium sophia), London Rocket ( Sisym- 
We have 
no personal acquaintance with the larva, com- 


brium ivio), and others are named. 


mon as the butterfly is. 

Times of Appearance.—The imago 
emerges about the end of April, or in May. 
The second brood is on the wing towards the 
end of ‘uly. 

- Habitat.—Of general distribution thirough- 
out Britain, but not feeding so minch on 


| 


| 
{ 


' almost hidden. 


tantsio£. | 


garden plants, it does not frequent the 
suburbs of towns so commonly as the two 
next. It occurs generally over Europe, and 
in the North and West of Africa. 
Variation.—Napfi varies much in the 
intensity of the black markings on the upper 
the green on the underside. Many 
specimens, particularly of the female, are 
An 


Alpine form, Bryoniz, Och., (Pl. 4, Fig. 2a,) is 


more or less suffused with dark scales. 


so much so that the other markings are 
Specimens closely approach- 
ing this variety have been taken in Britain. 
Mr. 


cress produce 


Buckler states that larve fed on water- 


very dark grey varieties. 
Nape, Esp., is a variety of the second broad, 
with the hind wings paler on the underside 
This was thought 


to be distinct by Stephens, who also recog- 


than in the normal form. 


nized a third species, Sabellice, Pet., which 
was supposed to be distinct, as the hind wings 
were shorter and more rounded, and to be 
The 


figure given by Stephens is not nearly so 


ideatical with the Bryonie of Wallner. 


much obscured by dark scales as are Alpine 
Lryonice. 

Parasites —The species israreiy reared, 
and larve are scarcely ever found at large, we 
have therefore not heard of any parasites 
being bred from it, though it is not likely to 
be freer from their attack than others of the 


genus. 


REELED BRITISH 
BUTPEXFEIES. 


7 eS LUIS: APOLEOM Lain: 


The this 


British fauna rests on very little better foun- 


introduction of insect to the 


dation than that of the last species, Papilio 


a 


Podalivius. The extreme anxiety of Ento- 
mologists to swell onr somewhat meagre 1i-t 
“f Butterflie. rende:e | them ready to place 


credence in the occurrence} of any species 
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whose appearance here was not absolutely 


impossible. It was only necessary for a 
writer to state that ‘‘some one had told him, 
that some one had said’’ they had seen a 
specimen, and down went the species as a 
native of our island. 
to record Apollo as British. He never sawa 
British specimen, but he had recently heard 
that it had been taken in Scotland. Haw Lep. 
Brit. 1, p. 29 of preface, Donovan figured it, 
and said he was induced to do so “on the 
assurance of Mr. Haworth that he was recently 
informed the species had been taken in 
Scotland. 
could the particulars of its captures be sub- 
mitted to our readers, bat we have been 
unable to procure any further information on 
the subject.”’— Donovan's British Insects, plate 
433. 
admitted to our lists, where it remained until 
excluded by Mr. Doubleday, as in the first 


species named. Since Donovan's time evi- 


On evidence like this the species was 


dence more or less trustworthy has been 
published, which, if authentic, would only 
establish the fact that a stray specimen or 
t vo have been seen or taken in Britain, cer- 
tainly not that it is a native of our island. 
Several of them are published on the last 
page of Newman's british Butterflies, the 
last of which is certainly curious. 
Henry Austin records in the Zoologist for 
1856 that he ‘‘yesterday met a gentleman 
who assured me that he saw Apollo at Han- 
He chased it, but 


An anonymous gentleman 


well about six vears ago. 
‘without succes.” 
seeing A pollu at Lian-vell, of all places in the 
world, is certainiy doubtful testimony. 
Imago.—Very thinly clothed with scales, 


white, clouded with dark grey; fore wing 


vith 6 black spots; hind wing with two red 
spots, with black border, and often a white 
centre. At the anal angle are other two 
spots that are sometimes red. The under 
side of hind wing has six red spots. 
Larva.--* 
orange yellow 


>ubescent, velvety black, with 


Cots. + ana small bimich 


tubercles.”,—lWirby. 


Haworth was the first | 


it would afford us much pleasure | 


Wis 


Pupa.—Kegular in shape, covered with a 
bluish powder, and enclosed in a loose silken 


web, or cocoon. 


Food Pliants.—Saxifrages and crassu- 
lacez.—Kirby’s European Butterflies. Sedum 
telephium.—WKirby’s European Butterflies and 
Moths. 

Times of Appearance.—The larva is 
found in May and June, the imago from June 
to August. 

Habitat. — Mountainous 
Europe and Asia, but not in that portion of 


districts in 
Europe nearest to Britain, which makes it 
less likely ever to have been an inhabitant of 
our island. It does, however, occur in Scan- 
dinavia, and as there was communication 
between Norway and the Isle of Lewis, where 
a specimen was said to be taken there, it was 
conjectured it might have been brought from 


Norway. 


Variation.—Afollo varies much in depth 


of color, and in the size and extent of the 
spots and markings. Only one variety is 
named Hesebolus, Nord., which, according to 
Staudinger, appears to be larger, the male 


whiter, and the female more obscured. 


July is a pleasant month for collecting, and 
few studies are more conducive to the health 
and happiness of young people—either male 
or female—than that of Entomology; and 
any. female who can turn away from the 
pomp and pride of this world and devote her 
attention to reading the great Book of Nature 
will find a most glorious reward. If any such 
has not yet begun to collect begin now. 
Now! is the time. During this, and the 
next two or three months she will find as 
many species as she will have time to catch 
and set, besides numerous kinds of larve, 
and by the end of the year may reckon on 
having a fair start. Don’t delay; don’t put 
it off till the beginning of a new year, as it 
will then be cold, and entomology will not 
then present one-half the attractions it does 


now.—From the Naturalist Almanack, 1876, 
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CONCHOLOGY. 
By Mr. H. T. Rozsson, Stockton-on-Tees. 


The Geneva of each family have all been 
named, and it remains to describe them, and 
to give the species contained in each with 
| such particulars of them as may be desirable. 
PAMILY, LIMACINEA. 


Genus, Arion. 


This is the first genus of the Slugs, or 
shell-less Mollusks, the mantle is represented 
by what is termed the shield, which covers the 


back of the animal near the head, they have 
four tentacles, the eyes being placed at the 
| points of the two longest, there are two 
| species, After and Hortensis. 

Ater is the common black slug so fre- 
quently seen in fields, gardens, and woods, a 
| familiar object to everyone. 
 Hortensis is a smaller species, yellowish 
; Or grey, with darker stripes down the back, 
} it may be met with in gardens. 


_ Genus, Geomalacus. 

This genus contains only one species Macu- 
losus, a rudimentary shell is enclosed within 
/ the shield. 
| WMaculosus has only been found in the 
West of Ireland, it is black, spotted with 
) yellow, and is said to be very pretty. 

Genus, Limax. 

The principal feature which distinguishes 
\this genus from the two preceding is the 
| position of the opening through which they 
\breathe. Limax has it at the right margin 
| of the shield behind the centre, while in the 
| others it is more in front; there are four 
) tentacles, the upper pair being the longer, 
/and bearing the eyes at their extremities. 
| Some of the species have a rudimentary shell. 
) The species are Sowerbyi, Gagates, Agrestis, 
| Marginatus, Brunneus, Tenellus, Flavus, and 
| Cinereus. 

| Sowerbyi.—This slug is yellow, with 
| brown markings, and has a yellow ridge, or 


keel, on the back. It is a garden slug found 
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in the South of England. 

Gagates has also a keel onthe back. Its 
color is grey. It has only been found ina 
few localities, 

Agrestis.—This little slug is flesh coler, 
mottled with grey. It is the well-known pest 


of the garden. It is remarkably -prolific, 
abounds everywhere, and is very destructive 
to vegetation. 

Marginatus.—Grey, with two dark lon- 
gitudinal bands ; it is a tree slug. 

Brunneus.—A brown slug. The smallest 
of the genus. 

‘Tenellus.—A 
yellow. 


Veuy Lake species. apale 

Hlavus.—This isa large yellowish slug, 
found about cellars, and in other similar 
situations, 

Cinereus.—This is the largest species. 
It is ash colored, with leopard-like markings. 
It is a handsome slug, and may be found 
about gardens and hedges, and sometimes 


about cellars. 


Genus, Testacilla. 

This genus forms an intermediate link 
between the slugs and the snails, having a 
small external shell on the hinder part of the 
back. It resembles a slug in general ap- 
pearance, without the shield,- the 
mantle being towards the tail, beneath the 


but is 
shell; the breathing organ is also towards 
the hinder part of the animal, the opening 
being at the edge of the shell; they are car- 
nivorous, feeding on earth-worms and slugs. 
There are two species, Haliotidea and Mange. 
Haliotidea.—The animal is yellow, with 
depressed markings, somewhat resembling 
the veining of a leaf; the shell is small and 
ear-shaped, and is covered by epidermis; it 
is formed by successive layers secreted by 
the mantle in the usual way, amd shews a 
slightly spiral tendency. It is found in the 
South of England and Ireland. 
Mangei.—This resembles the preceding, 
but is darker in color, the shell larger, and 


MotisO ialts 
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Vous 1. 


N LABELLING A COLLEC- 
TION OF LEPIDOPTERA. 


N No. 3 we published an article ‘*On 

Forming a Collection of Lepi- 
optera,” and in No. 16 an article on 
tting, the chief object of both being 
induce collectors to pay more atten- 
n to the proper authentication of 
eir specimens than is generally done. 
o exceedingly conservative are we as 
nation that we have little hope of 
ducing those who have been collect- 
g for years to abandon any of their old 
bits, but if we can persuade those who 
just beginning to collect to adopt 
etter modes, we shall be satisfied. 
ne object that we have in view is to 
nvyince collectors, that it is as necces- 
for them to know where their speci- 
ens come from, as to have representa- 
res of the nations species in their 
binets. Strong as is the prejudice in 
your of collecting only British Species 
d specimens that were actually found 

Britain, it is astonishing how 
oroughly careless most of collectors 
as to where then specimens were 
tained. A long row of a rare insect 
y be seen in a cabinet, and they are 

British—he would not admit a 
eign specimen on any account. Ask 


ere they were taken. Part of them 


where got from a dealer—perhaps one 
of doubtful reputation, part were had 
in exchange, but the question of where 
they occurred never entered the owner's 
mind. He was satisfied they were 
British—he was told so, and surely 
that was enough. But even where the 
greatest care is taken to authenticate 
the 
trusts to his memory for their history, 
We do not 


propose to-day to go over the ground 


every specimen, collector who 


leans on a broken reed, 


again, but we ask our readers to look 
over the articles we have named in 
Nos. 3 and 16, and we can then take 
up the subject where they leave it. 
Insects are generally arranged in 
parallel rows of such length as the size 
of the drawers allow, or the ideas of 
the collector deem sufticient. Some 
will appropriate a row the length of 
the drawers to cach species, large or 
small, others will make half a row 
serve. Some again fix a certain num- 
ber of specimens, and stick to that 
whether the species be variable or not. 
The rows, whatever their length, are 
generally divided, either by a line 
drawn down the paper covering of the 
drawer bottom, or by a black thread 
The name 
list 


stretehed on small pins. 


of the species, cut from a 


rye 
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printed for the purpose, is pinned at 
the bottom, and the arrangement is 
supposed to be complete. The speci- 
mens are then put in the space left, 
sometimes the preserved larva and 
pupa are added, and we have occa- 
sionally seen an ichneumons or dip- 
This, 


similar method being 


terous parasite pinned in also. 
or some very 
nearly universally adopted, we shall 


take if as the ground work for our | 


remarks, and the first advice we would 
sive 18 that thread be used instead of 
ruled lines for dividing the rows. 
When once the lines are marked on 
the paper, no alteration can be made, 
without moving every insect, and re- 
No doubt it is 
less trouble at the beginning, but like 


papering the drawers. 


most of trouble saving methods, it will 
sive more than it will save in the end, 
We also urge our reader's to take plenty 
of room. Do not on any consideration 
crowd your rows together. You must 
measure your drawers, and calculate 
the space for each species, before you 
begin, then if you find yon can get 
another one in by a httle crushing, by 
all means leave it out for the next 
drawer. Nothing looks worse than to 


see wing tips overlapping 


s, or crowding 


of any kind. But it is with regard to 
specimens placed in the cabinet that 
we think the greatest care should be 
exercised. When a collector rears for 
himself a fine series of an insect, and 
fills his available space, he makes a 
small x opposite the name in his ex- 
change lists, and congratulates himself 


that that one 1s completed, Suppose 


the collector in question lived in the 
North of England, and that the insect 


| Was so common a species as Fidonia 


prmaria. Some time after, he is in tie 
South of England, and looking through 
a friends collection he comes upon this 
species, of which both his own and his 
friends series was marked complete. 
To his 


while the males of his specimens ave 


astonishment he finds that 


black and white, those of his friend ave 
black and yellow, and on enquiry learns 
that to be the normal form of the 
the His 
astonishinent is equal to lis own-— 


insect in south. friend's 
both had marked the species as com- 
plete, and thus, though common wit) 
both of them, they had never exchanged 
specimens, and were ignorant of this 
important difference between North 
and South of Eneland Piniari. 


(To be continued.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our friends have had great trouble hitherto 
in procuring the YouNG NATURALIST through 
a Bookseller: the firm who supplied the 
trade at first being too far from the centre for 
collectors to go to Walworth for odd copies of 
a penny paper. We now have pleasure to 
announce that we have arranged with 
Messrs. JOHN KEmpPSTER & Co., 

St. Bride’s Avenue, 
Fleet Street, 
{eondon, Hs Cg 
who will in future supply the trade; and we 


trust our readers will have no further difficuliy _ 


in procuring copies through a local Bookseller. 


NOTICES. 
The Young Naturalist is published in 


time to reach subscribers by Saturday morning 


—— 
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in each week. It may be had in the ordinary 


way through any Bookseller, or POST FREE | 


as under :— 

SInGLE CopiEs, 1ldd. each; 1s. 6d. 
quarter ; 6s. perannun. THREE Copies to one 
address 3d.; 3s. 3d. per quarter; 13s. per 
annumin. Those requiring the back numpers will 
be charged 5s. 

MonTHLY Parts in Colored Wrapper, 6d. 

each. 


to JoHN E. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, West 
Hartlepool; or to 8. L. Mosiey, Woodside 
Road, Beaumont Park, Hudderstield. 
my also be sent to the printers or publishers. 

Secretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters, &c., 
who will act as Agents will be supplied at 9d. 
pei dozen copies. 


Subscribers for one year in advance, will have | 


the Special Plates beautifully colored by hand. 

Single subscribers who find it inconvenient 
to obtain the weekly issue through any Agent 
or Bookseller, can have thein forwarded every 
four weeks for 1s. 1d., per Quarter; 4s. 4d., 
per Annu. 

Communications for insertion should reach us 
one week in advance. 

The Young Naturalist may also We had as 
-under-:— 

Be. AuCKLAND—J. P. Soutter, Clyde Terrace. 

Braprorp—J. W. Carrer, 168, Priestman 
Street, Carlisle Road, Manningham. 

BrrMINGHAM—M. Browne, Broad St. 


CovENTRY—W. Thompson, 4, Court, 4, 
House, Gosford Street. 

Dewspury—Carter Lodge, Thornhill. 

HaRTLEPOoL—J. J. Dixon, Hart Street. 

HuppErsFIELD—Parkin, — Cross Church. 
Street; Ernest Denton, Moldgreen ; Simeon 


Kaye, Paddock; James Varley, Alinondbury | 


Bank. 
Lreps—W. Denison Roebuck, Sunny Bank, 
LivErpoot—B. Cook, junr. & Co., 21. 

Renshaw Street. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


the change in Mr. Mosley’s address, from 


Primrose Hillto Woodside Road, Beaumont 


Park, Huddersfield. 


HT. R.—The insect you send from France | 


is the Mole Cricket, Gryllo talpo vulgaris. 
Where it abounds it does much damage. 
its fore legs are very like the fore paws of 
the mole, hence its name; they are used 
for the same purpose, burrowing in the 
aroma see Y °"N., “No. 
‘Orders of Insects, Orthoptera.” 


13, page 1or,”’ 


per | 


Orders or other communications must be sent | 


Orders | 


| 


SHELLS WANTED.—We require for figuring 
on our forthcoming plate specimens of the 
following shells :— 

Bulimus acutus, 
Clausilia laminata, 
Lymnea stagnalis, 
Paludina vivipara, 
If a single specimen of any of these can be 
forwarded to Mr. H. T. Robson, Vyner 
Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees, we shall be 
| much obliged. They must be sent at once 
| as the plate should be issued in the first 
| week in August. 
‘A. B.—To insure insertion your exchange 


should reach us on Saturday morning. 
If it arrives on Monday it may be in time, 


but Tuesday is too late. 


Ernata.—In the article on Conchology in 


last number~ the following errors occur: 


Testacilla should be Testacella, 
| should be Maugei. 


| 


and Mange: 


CAPTURES; NOTES, | &e; 


CAPTURES AT Boro’ BRIDGE.—I have to 


report the following captures: April 3rd, a 


fine specimen of Anticlea derivata ; June 25th, 
Thyativa batis; July 2nd, Typhena, janthina, 
three fine specimens Efione apiciaria, and 
one fine specimen of Thyativa derasa,—H. 


|. ANDREWS, Aldborough, Boro’ Bridge. 


CAPTURES NEAR BrapForp.—The follow- 


| ing is a list of species taken here by Mr. 


{2= Correspondents are requested to note! _| : 
— E 2 sie | Firth and myself, on the 4th of July, in. 


| Shipley Glen :—H. velleda, N. Pile 
| nebulosa, B. repandaia, I. lactearia, E. pulchellata, 
| A. ocellata, and M. galiata. On Rombalds 
1B (both 
| imagines and full-fed larve)}, A. fumata, S. 
belgiavia, and F. atomaria.—J. W. CaRrTER, 


mundana, 


Moor : guevcus, variety calluna, 


Manningham, Bradford. 

CAPTURES AT EpGBpaston.—The following 
are a few Lepidoptera which I have caught 
during the preceding week :—H. humuli, C. 
caja, A. lubricepeda, A. 


menthastvi, C. exanthe- 
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maria, B. rhomboidaria, R. crategata, C, bilineata, 
M. montanata, A. grossulaviata, T.chrysophyllata, 
N. augur, N. plecta, N. rubi, M. brassicz, X. 
folyodon, and T. pronuba at sugar, and flying 
at dusk. The weather has been anything but 
fine lately. —P. T. DEAkrn, Edgbaston. 

Se 
but I have some specimens out to-day from 


illunavia is not double brooded here, 


ova laid by a female in May. They were fed 
in the house till they were half-grown, and 
then taken outside. Most of them changed 
Though they 


are much smaller than the spring brood, as 


in a rolled up leaf of willow. 


the summer brood always is, they are not 
nearly so pale and faded looking as are some 
South of England specimens in my collec- 
tion.—JoHN E. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, 
West Hartlepool. 13 July, 1880. 

A. ATROPOS MAKING A NolIsE.—Last even- 
ing I went with my friend, Mr. C. P. Hob- 
kirk, F.L.S., to a little pleasure resort. about 
seven miles from here, called ‘‘ Blaike Lee,”’ 
to arrange for the Yorkshire Naturalists’ 
Excursion to that district on August 2nd. 
While there one of the young ladies con- 
nected with the place showed us a fine speci- 
men of Acherontia atvopos, which she said had 
been caught on the grounds two years ago, 
I awaited without question for some state- 
ment as to whether it made any kind of 
Presently she came to the point, and 
said that they had great difficulty in killing 
it. 
the visitors ran a knitting needle into its 
thorax, and held it in the steam of the boiling 
kettle, and ‘‘how the poor thing screamed, it 


noise. 


They tried all means, and at last one of 


These are her own 
words, and she could have no object in 
making an exaggerated statement.—S. L. 
Mos.Ley, Huddersfield. 

CAPTURES AT TauNToON.—The following 


was dreadful to hear it.”’ 


are some of the Lepidoptera I have taken 
here since the commencement of the year : 
January 5 and February 3 being mild, I 
sugared in the evening, and took a few 
specimens of C. vaccinii, C. spadicea, and S. 
satellita; and on gas lamps, C. brumata. On 
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March 5, 7. instabilis, T. stabilis, T. cruda, &c.} 
began to emerge in my breeding cage. On 
the roth and 13th, P. napi, G. rhamnt, Vy) 
urticx, V. folychloros, and V. atalanta were o 
the wing. £geria was common in the woodg 
throughout May; and from the middle to th 
end of the same month, £. cardaniines (males), 
A. euphrosyne, L. alexis, N. lucina, S. alveolus, 
T. tages, Z. tvifolii, E. omicronaria, A. candidata, 
A, C B : 
montanata, C. ferrugata, N. pulveraria, 


vemuiaia, tenervata, narginata, M. 
ye) 
L. sinapis and 
L. argiolus were scarcer thanusual. On June 
t1, I caught forty 4A. selene, twenty Euphyvosyne, 
and a few S. alveolus, A. linee, L. pamphilus, 
V. maculata, A. vubidata, P. petvaria, C. vussata, 
&c. Nearly all the specimens of A. euphrosyne 
were worn, but those of A. selene fresh. By 
beating a few oaks on the 15th and 17th, If 


obtained a good many larve of T. quercus, L. 


glyphica, &c., were common. 


monacha, T. instabilis, C. trapezina, A. pyras 
midea, and many cthers, including two or 
three H, thymiaria. A large number of pups 
of Tortrix vividana also fell from the oaks, 
three-fourths of which produced ichneumons. 
I also beat out of an oak on the 15th a fine 
specimen of Aflecta herbida, the only one I 
have met with here. —H. M. Parisu, 
Taunton, Somerset. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sirs 1 enclose a dead animal out of my 
aquarium. I would be very much obliged i 
you could tell me what it is, or what it would 
have turned into. I have caught several of 
all sizes, but they never lived beyond a few 


days. Also I would like to know what is the 


Bs S| 
best and most easily procured food on which 


to feed a common newt, which I caught t e 
other day.—Yours, &c., E. A. Bryans. 


Sandbach, July 7. 


(The animal sent is evidently the larval 
stage of some kind of insect, but we cannot! 
say what, probably belonging to the New- 
voptera. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
) 
} 
} 
] 


The best food for a newt is small 
earth-worms.—EDs. | 


; 
q| 
ef 
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SAW-FLIES. 

Dear Sirs,--I send you the flies and the 
cocoons from which they emerged (I hope you 
will find eggs). You will perhaps remember 
I told you some time back that I found the 
larve full-fed at the end of last September. 
They were rather large and greenish, with 
stripes and black spots, more like small 
Caruleocephala larve, than those on the Goose- 
berries, (of which we have had swarms this 
Summer) ; they being transparent, if I may 
say so, but those from which the flies have 
3 I have 
sent all the odd numbers of the Y. N. 
various directions, and hope it may 


come were thick and mealy looking. 
in 
be 
successful.—I am, Sirs, Yours faithfully, 
Eviza HoncEs. 

The Cottage, Walton, Herts, July 5. 

‘The flies you sent are Saw-flies, but not 
being able to name the species we have sent 
them to be named, and hope to be able to 
Could 


you get us the larve of this species to 


tell you what they are next week. 


figure ?—Eps.} 

Dear Sirs,—I have great pleasure in for- 
warding some specimens of the parasites from 
C. Caja. 
box. 


A few unset are contained in the pill 
Please oblige by returning the postal 
The life- 


acquainted 


box on your earliest convenience. 
history of the insect, so far as Iam 
with it, is very remarkable, especially as 
regards the insertion of the ova. Being 
curious to ascertain how, with so short an 
Ovipositor, it could possibly pierce its victim, 
I took a sickly Caterpillar of C. Caja, and put 
it in a glass-topped box. I then inserted a 


female ichneumon. ‘The latter wandered 
about for a time aimlessly, but presently came 
in contact with the ends of the long hairs of 
the larva. It (the Fly) was instantly on the 
alert. The antenne were vibrated with a 
rapid motion that meant business, and by 
their aid the ichneumon carefully felt its way 
through the hairy labyrinth. It wormed it- 
self between them, then curving its abdomen 


downwards, almost at a right angle, opened 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the sheath, projected the ovipositor, and so 
tried the spot. There was something or other 


unsatisfactory, insomuch as it closed the 


_ sheath, and repeated the operation elsewhere. 


At times the hair prevented the accomplish- 
ment of its purpose, and having so stunted an 
Ovipositor, was obliged to 


approach very 


“bac ~ = 1 i : 
Closely to the body of the larva. Once it 


_hearly attained its desire, but suddenly and 


| quickly started 


What 
the cause of this was, I am quite unable to 
state, though others did likewise. It, how- 


ever, immediately returned to the charge, 


back, and flew away. 


found a suitable spot, and pierced the miser- 
able larva, which gave a series of violent 
twinges as the remorseless germs of death 
entered. Several times in succession was the 
operation repeated, and sometimes the ovi- 
positor was allowed to remain in the wound 
It then flew off, brushed 
and cleaned itself, and seemed thoroughly 
satisnhed with 
that I enclosed in the box did likewise, and 


for several seconds. 


its work. Every ichneumon 
when the larva was placed on its back, their 
attacks were more frequent; the flies then 
piercing the underside; which is almost bare. 
The operation was facilitated by holding a 
piece of stick against the wings of the insect, 
which, taking advantage of such unexpected 
aid, elevated them against the stick, and by a 
series of pushes, propelled itself through the 
hairy barrier. Full-grown larve of the Tiger 
Moth, taken on May 2nd, proved to be ich- 
neumon’d on May 30th. The grub, when 
ready to change into the pupal state, is 
4 inch long, and is reddish coloured. Unlike 
some ichneumons of other species, they do 
not spin their cocoons gregariously, but affix 
them in a promiscuous manner, very seldom 
to the hairs of the larva. Forty-seven grubs 
of the parasite emerged from one caterpillar, 
and upon dissecting the victim, twenty-two 
more Another 
specimen which died from their attacks was, 
when opened, found to be full of a putrid 
fluid, thick, and of a dirty brown colour ; 


the The 


were discovered within. 


Even viscera were deyoured, 
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imagines appear about eighteen or twenty days 
after the entrance of the larva into the pupal 
state.—l am, dear Sirs, Yours very truly, C. 
H. H. WALKER. ; 

Liverpool, July 5th, 1880. 

(The ichneumons sent, and for which we 
are obliged, are some species of Microgaster, 
but the different members of this genus come 
so very near together that it 1s extremely 
cifficult to name the species with any degree 


c 


cf certainty, unless we were ina position to 
compare the specimens with the Holliday 
types, which are now in Dublin. Your speci- 
mens are very near to, if not identical with 
the one that infests Melitva Artemis, viz :— 
Microgaster ovulorum. We will submit your 
specimens to more competent authority at the 


first opportunity.—EpDs., | 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rogson ; with figures from life by 
SP Ee WiosiEy, 
(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 
SPI NGA Pach JOH pee Pl ee. VEN tee ae 
Small White. 


Rapa, from the Turnip (Brassica rapa). 

Imago.—Plate 5, Fig. 1. Male and 
female. Fore wing white, with black tip, 
the costa edged with darker scales. There 
is generally one black spot beyond the centre. 
Hind wing white, a black spot on the costa. 
Female similar, but it has two black spots on 
the fore wing beyond the middle, and a black 
dash on the inner margin. 

harva.—Fiate 5, Fig. 1a. Apple green, 
paler underneath ; a narrow yellow sub-dor- 
sai line, and yellow spots between the 
spiracles. 

Pupa.—Plate 5, Fig rb. Variable: pale 
green; whitish grey, &c.; spotted with black. 
it is said to assimilate in hue to the color of 
the place on which it is fixed. 


Food Plants.—Various cruciferze, and 


| 


— = - se eee 


tropelium, and mignionette. 

Time of Appearance.—The imago 
emerges in April or May; the eggs are laid 
on thé under side of the leaves of the food 
aie 
The second brood 
The eggs of this brood 
hatch in about a fortnight, the larvze feed 
about a month, and the pupz remain over 


plant, and hatch in about three weeks. 
larvee are not gregarious. 


emerges in July. 


the winter, 


Habitat. — Of 


throughout Britain, and from the food plants 


general distribution 
being much cultivated, it is common about 
the suburbs of towns. It occurs all over 
Europe, except in the polar regions, in 
Northern Asia, and in North America. 

Variation.—Rape varies much in the 
size and intensity of the black markings, 
while the ground color ranges from pure 
white to sulphur yellow. In some specimens 
the spots are large, the tip mark large, and 
the entire wing darkened with black scales ; 
in others the spots and marks are very small, 
or altogether wanting. Several varieties are 
named, Manii, Mayer—Nelo, Bork? occurs 
about the Balkans and in Dalmatia, and may 
be a hybrid between Raps and Ergane. It is 
smaller and yellower than the type. Mera, 
Steph., is not very easy to separate from the 
normal form, even with Stephens’ descrip- 
tion, but it would appear that he called the 
yellower form Rape, and the whiter Mejra. 
Leucoteva, Stef., is an Italian form with which 
we are not acquainted. Norangliw, Scudd., 
is canary yellow. This species was not known 
in Canada till about 1858 or 1859, but it has 
already assumed quite a distinct hue, though 
odd specimens similar in color have occurred 
in Britain. We believe the variety aurea is 
identical with this. 

Allied Species.—Evgane, H-C., already 
named as occurring in Dalmatia, on the 
It is 
greyer in color, and the spots are fainter, the 
female having only one. Mr. Kirby in his 


European Butterflies, considers Ergane only 


Balkans, &c., is very close to Rapz. 


a variety of Rapz, and certainly if a specimen 
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considered a very striking aberration. 
Parasites.—Evohisia vulgaris (P1. 3, Fig. 
3c.) already named as attacking 4. cardamines 


this species. A species of Pferomali (Pl. 5 
Rapzx by Mr. Thompson, of Coveniry, but we 
are unable at present to name it. Since the 
death of Mr. Walker no one has taken up 
this branch of Entomology, and the species 
are so exceedingly variable as to make their 
of considerable 


determination matter 


difficulty. 


a 


feet oee STUDY OF 
MOSSES. 


iy GaAs. P. Hosxirk, F.L.S., &c. 


(Editor of the Naturalist. Author of a 


Synopsis of the British Mosses, &c. ) 


Although the mosses are ranked among 
the lower orders of the vegetable world, they 


in the study of them. 
inducing some of the young botanical readers 
f this journal to study them that I have 
undertaken, at the request of the Editors, to 
sontribute a few simple notes upon them to 
its pages, and these notes I shall endeavour 
o make as plain and as intelligible as 
possible. Without at present considering 
he question of their reproduction, on which 
may have somethiug to say hereafter, I 
vill at once proceed to give you some idea of 
he structure and of the different parts of a 
Oss. 
If any of you go into some of our rich 
oods any time about April or May, you 
annot fail to find growing at the roots of 
rees, or on most shady banks, the widely 
preading bright green tufts of one of our 
This 
sufficiently common and widely distributed to 


prettiest mosses—Miiuim horniim. is 


eresting objects to the botanist who engages | two inches long, and crowned at its summit 


It is in the hope of | 
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was taken in this country it would not be | be found by almost any of you. Now takea 


tuft home with you, and there separate a 


_ single plant from the rest, and examine it. 


Dr. Meade informs us has been bred from | 


Fig. 1c) has also been bred from the pupa of | 


You will find each single plant when fully 
grown to be about from one to three inches 
in height, closely covered with bright greer: 
leaves. Tear a few of these leaves off the 
stem on a glass slide, and place them under 
the microscope, you will then see even unde» 


a low power, that they are saw-toothed 
(serrulate) along the edge or margin, which 
will also appear somewhat thickened (mar- 
gined), and that each possesses a midrib 
running from base to apex, where it is lost 
in the thickened margin. On increasing the 
power of your object glass, you will further 


find that each of the teeth of the margin is 


| double, one generally pointing forwards and 


the other backwards: and that the tissue of 


| of the genus J/nium they are very large. 


re yet among the most beautiful and in- | 


the leaf (Areolz) is composed of large cells, 
semi-transparent, in some mosses they are 
very small and dot-like, but in all the species 
At 
the top of some of the stems you will find the 
long-stalked fruit. Take this off, and examine 
it. The stalk /sefa) is generally from one to 


with the fruit (//eca or capsule). If sufficiently 


_ young you will find this partially enclosed by 


| athin mmbraneous veil (calypirx), and when 


_ with a small point. 


this is removed, the capsule will be found tc 
be closed by a convex lid (operculum) tipped 
When the capsule is 
ripe this lid falls away, and discloses to view 
a magnificent ring of beautiful teeth (feris- 
tome). The outer ring is composed of sixteen 
teeth, densely barbed, and there is also an 
inner ring, or membrane, deeply divided into 
sixteen orange colored processes, with an 
equal number of very thin hair-like processes 
termed cilia. It is chiefly upon the form, 
number, and arrangement of these teeth thai 
the various genera of mosses are discrim- 
inated. These are some of the principai 
parts of a moss, there are others which in 
some future paper, I shall hope to bring 


before your notice in different species. 
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ON LABELLING A COLLEC- | Selection.” A cood series of G. ob- 
TION OF LEPIDOPTERA. scurata should embrace specimens of 


all these varieties, and a good collec- 


Continued. : : - : 
( ) tion of Lepidoptera will contain speci- 


W" have already mentioned that | mens of all similar varieties of each 

most of insects are darkerin | species. Besides containing the speci- 
the north than in the south, but 7’ | mens, ihe collection should be labelled 
donia piniaria is one of these thatare | so as to show all these matters on 
lighter colored in the north. Another | inspection. It is not enough to have 
species to which attention may be | white and yellow piniaria; light, dark, 
directed is also a comparatively com- | &c., specimens of obscurata, following 
mon insect, Gnophos obscurata. When in unbroken succession in the row, 
Stainton’s Manual was issued, the | separate labels shovld be used to dis 
variation of this insect was so little | tinguish them, which should also 
understood that he deseribes two | contain as much information as to 
species, obseurata and pullata, which | where the specimens was taken and 
are now known to be only forms of the | when, as will serve to identify its 
same species from different localities. | peculiarities. We are aware that no 
Obscurata is a species that sits on the 
eyound, and is an excellent example 
of the working of what is termed 
‘Natural Selection.” On the chalk it 
is very pale colored; on clay, a muddy 


printed labels exist on which this could 
be given, but a demand for such an 
article would soon cause a supply to 
be forthcoming. There are printed 
botanical labels, but many botanists 


brown; on peat, nearly black; vary- | prefer to write them. The following 


ing in hue according to the color of the | are samples of printed botanical labels, 


ound on which it sits. This being showing species and variety roe 
doubtless brought about by the speci- 
ets ROSACEA. 
mens which were nearest in hue to the pee ee 


Cratzegus oxyacantha, L. 
Whitethorn.—Hedges and Thickets. 
Loc. 
TEM. | | CoL. 


lace they were on, being most likely 
0 escape detection by birds, or what- 


>ver preyed on them, is called “Natural 


ee OE eee 
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ROSACEA. 

Crategus oxyacantha, L. 
a oxyacantha, Jaca. 
Hedyes & Thickets, chiefly in the South. 
Loc. 


adopted for labelling Entomological 
Collections we believe it would be pro- 
ductive of much benefit, and the same 
information would be 
neatly written they would look quite as 
well as printed, and should be some- 
thing lke the following :— 

PAPILIONIDA. 

Papilio Machaon, Linz. 
Swallow Tail. Camb. Fens. 
LO OAc sant Resa Nae On ee Ry marty Hem ee te 


Collltsbyeeeee eens ee Wate enact 


The English name should only be used 
when it really is an English name in 
ordinary use, not one of those names 
made for books that pretend to teach 
science made easy. When there are 
named varieties of the species, another 
line would be to add as in the second 
botanical name given. 

We have spoken of species in which 
there are well recognised varieties, but 
we believe it will be found that many 
vary considerably that are not generally 
noted as doing so. Agrotis tritici, for 
instance, 1s a very variable species 
wherever it occurs, but besides the 
ordinary differences in the markings, 
we have noticed that south country 
specimens are much greyer, and north 
country specimens more of a pale 
golden brown, in their light shades. 
Space of course prevents us enumerat- 
ing species that vary in different ways, 
and one must be taken as a sample of 
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needed. If 


inany. But when species do not vary 
locally, what an advantage to know f 
that 


alike, 


it: is- so. A series, all exactly @ 

but labelled 
localities ‘‘from Lands lind to John o’ 
Groats,” 


than the same series all from one place, 


with different — 


would be more instructive 


or more instructive even than the © 
same insects from the differentlocalities 
not labelled at all, or only with the - 
name of the species at the bottom. 

The subject of variety, its cause and — 
extent are little understood, though — 
in some cases, as that of Gnophos ob-— 
scurata, its cause may be known, it is | 
certainly not so in the majority of” 
cases. We look upon it as one of the 
questions now pressing for ‘solution. 
The pages of the Young Naturalist will — 
ever be open for the discussion of any 
matter appertaining thereto, and we 
believe one of the first and most im- 
portant steps to take is to learn all | 
about our own fauna, which can be so_ 
easily studied. When we have learned ~ 
what species vary, and how; whether 3 
the variation is one of latitude; nature © 
of soil, &¢., we. shall have begun to | 
know the A BC of it, and we believe © 
what we are now suggesting would | 
generally help to its early elucidation | 
and proper understanding. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Our friends have had great trouble hitherto © 

in procuring the YounG NaTurRatListf through | 

a Bookseller: the firm who supplied the ~ 

trade at first being too far from the centre for | 

collectors to go to Walworth for odd copies of 

a penny paper. We now have pleasure ta 

announce that we have arranged with 
Messrs. JOHN KempsTER & Co., 

St. Bride’s Avenue, 
Fleet Street, 7 
London, E. Cy 
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who will in future supply the trade; and we 
‘rust our readers will have no further difficulty 
n procuring copies through a local Bookseller. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Sirs,—Last month I found a few larve 


xf -O. Potataria. They spun up about ten days 
ago, and finding some small Ichneumons in 
she breeding cage, I opened the Cocoons, one 
of which contains many small Chrysalides, 
which I suppose to be _Ichneumons.—Yours 
sruly, THos.. W. Kina. 

3, The Terrace, Camberwell, July 15th. 
(The pupz you kindly send, and for which 

we are obliged, as they will be most useful 

to us, are those of Diptera, and not Ichneu- 
We cannot tell the 


name of them until the imagines appear. 


mons, as you suppose. 


Tyne. 
Preserved larve of N. zonaria, Imagines of 


H. &: 
numerous rocks, minerals, 


hybrida ; 


and 


persicavie ; oleracara ; 
Parasites ; 


fossils. Would prefer in return, Lepidoptera, 


180, Falkner Street, Liverpool. 


Bet PisHh BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rogson ; with figures from life by 
sya MOSLEY. 
(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 
PeetensolCA: Linn. Pl. 5, Fig. 2. 
The Large White. 

Brassicm from the generic name of the food 
dlants—the cabbage tribe Brassica. 
Imago.—(Pl. 5, Fig. 2, male and female). 
Male—forewing white with black tip, the 
2osta edged with dark scales. Hind wing 


white, a black spot on the costa. Female 


Did you breed Ichneumons from the 
Potatoria ?—EDs.] 

EXCHANGES. 
DUPLICATES:—Pupz (in cocoons), Z. 
ilipendula. | DESIDERATA :—Numerous.—A. 
BRAMWELL, Prior Street, Gateshead-on- | 


Hymenoptera, or Fossils.—C. H. H. WALKER, | 


| similar, but with two black spots on the fore- 
| wings beyond the centre, anda black dash 
on the inner margin. Underside greenish 
yellow. 

Larva.—Yellowish green, with dark blue- 
green mottlings on the back of every segment. 
It is covered with fine short hairs. 

Pupa.—Very pale green, with darker spots 
all over it. 

Food Plants.—Plants of the Cabbage 


tribe ; also Tvopelium majus, or garden nastur- 


tium. 
Times of Appearance.—Brassice does 
not emerge quite so soon as Nafi and Lapa, 


but is well out in May. The eggs are laid in 


batches on the underside of the leaves of the 
hatch 


They are gregarious at first, 


| food plant, and the larva: in about 
| three weeks. 

and often remain together until they separate 
| to go into pupa. When a number of them 
| are on a cabbage they quickly destroy it, and 


ina few daysthere will only be the thicker veins 


of the outer leaves left. The second brood 
| emerges towards the end of July ; the warmer 
weather of summer hatches the eggs in about 
a fortnight, the larve feed up rapidly, and 
the pupze remain over the winter. 

Habitat. —Brassicz 
tributed in Britain, but, as already said with 
respect to Rape, it is commoner about the 
suburbs of towns than in wild uncultivated 


is universally dis- 


districts, as the food it prefers is more 
| abundant. It frequents gardens, lanes, &c., 
in cultivated districts. On the Continent it 
is only wanting in the Polar regions, and it is 
also found throughout Asia, and in Northern 
Africa. 
| WVariation.—Brassice is not a variable 
species. There is said to bea difference in 
the color of the tip in the spring and autumn 
broods, that of the spring specimens being 
called grey, and of the autumn specimens, 
black. We believe both colors will be found 
at either time. The largest and blackest 
specimens we have, passed the winter in 
pupa. 
veins lined with bright green. Mr. Plant, 


Mr. Gregson has a male with the 
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of Leicester, had a specimen with a black 
patch at the base of all the wings (Zoologist, 
VON, 11, 2.4721). 
in the Entomologist, vol. iv, p. 258, by Mr. 


A specimen is also recorded 


Bramwell, of Perth, which is of a uniform 
dusky black, but not so deep as the black of 
We 


have not seen either of these specimens. 


the spots, which are quite distinct. 


Chariclea, Steph., was supposed by this close 
He 
distinguished them thus: Brassica, tip of 


observer to be distinct from Brassicez. 


wing black, indented between the veins; 
Chariclea, tip of wing grey, not indented 
between the veins. Chariclea was also sup- 
posed to be smaller, and to have but one 
brood. Nepalensis, Gray, occurs in Northern 
India, and we believe differs from Brassice 
only in having the markings larger. 

Allied Species. — Cheivanthi, Wub., 
occurs in the Canaries, and is very close to 
It is 
probably only a variety of Brassicz, intensi- 


Nepalensis, having the spots still larger. 


fied in color as G. cleobule (see page 236) is 
more intense than Cleopatra, and the latter 
than Rhamni. Krueperi, Staud., inhabits the 
Greek mountains. It is rather smaller, and 
the black mark at the tip is broken up into 
spots or dashes. 

Parasites.—Apanteles glomeratus, Pl. 5, 
Figs 2c, 1s parasitic im: the larva: Jof this 
species. When the larve of the ichneumon 
are full fed, they come out of their victim, 
and spin small yellow silken cocoons, while 
the larva on which they had fed, seems now 
only to beanempty skin. This ichneumon is 
very common. Pl. 5, Fig. 2d, represents an 
undetermined Microgaster bred from Brassice 


larva by Mr. G. C. Bignell, of Plymouth. 


CAPTURES, NOTES,  &c. 


AGROTIS LUCERNEA AT HUDDERFIELD.— 
Last night (July 16th) I took a female speci- 
men of Agvotis lucernea, which had flown into 
the house. This is the second specimen of 
this insect that has been taken in this district. 


—S. L. MosLey, Huddersfield. 


CONCHOLOGY. 

LAND AND FRESH-WATER SHELLS. 
By H. T. Rosson, Stockton-on-Tees. 
(Continued from page 295.) 
FAMILY, COLIMACEA. 

Genus, Vitrina. 

This genus may be said to form another 
link between the slugs and the typical snail, 


the shell is whorled, and is 
glassy, it affords a protection to the vital 


smooth and 


organs of the animal, but is too small to % 
admit of the whole bedy being contracted 
within it. 
Pellucida. 

Pellucida.—Has a greenish glassy shell, 
of small size, it is oval, the spire being only 


There is only one British species 
i 


very slightly raised, and the whorls increas- 
ing rapidly in size, the aperture is large in 
proportion to the size of the shell, the animal 
is pale grey, with two violet lines down the 
tentacles and neck. This species is common 
throughout Britain, and may be found under 


stones Or MOSss. 


Genus, Succinea. 5: 
and 
Them 
apertures are largeand oblique. The animals 


The shells of this genus are thin, 
amber colored, oval with raised spires. 


have four tentacles, the lower pair being very 
short; the foot is large. There are three — 
species, Putris, Elegans, and Oblonga. 
Putris.—Has a thin transparent shell, of 
yellow or amber color. It is somewhat 
spindle shaped, being swollen in the middle, 
and tapered towards each end, the spire is 
pointed, but small, the sutures are slightly — 


compressed ; this mollusk though breathing © 


air, is always to be found about water or | 


damp places, on reeds or mud by the sides of - 
streams, &c. It may be found in all parts of 7 
the British Isles. 


Hilegans.—This is considered by many | 


Conchologists to be only a variety of Putris, 
it is similar to it in form, and more com-_ 
pressed at the sutures, and a little redder in 


color. It is found in similar situations. 
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Oblionga.—This species has a smailer 
shell, 
rounded whorls, and smaller aperture. 


with 
Le 


has only been found in a few localities, 


transparent and yellowish, 


generally near the seaside. 
in the sand during the winter. 


Genus, Zonites. 

All the shells of this genus are thin, horny 
or glassy in appearance, without colored 
stripes or markings; in form they are more 
or less flat and button-shaped ; the spire is 
very little raised, and the umbilicus distinct. 
The species are Cellarius, Alliavius, Nitidlulus, 
Nitidus, Excavatus, and 


Purus, Radiatulus, 


Crystallinus. 


Cellarius.—This shell is the largest of | 


the genus, it measures about half-an-inch 
across. Itisvery flat, pale yellowish, smooth 
and bright, with rounded whorls, and the 
umbilicus rather small. It inhabits drains 
-and cellars. 

Alliarius.—tThis is smaller than the pre- 
ceding, the shell not quite so flat; smooth, 
horny, and transparent, with small umbilicus. 
It is.found in gardens. 

Nitidulus.—tThis is nearly as large a 
shell as cellarius, it is not so glossy, being dull 
yellowish brown on the upper side, and 
Opaque white beneath, it has a rather large 
umbilicus. It is found under stones and 
moss. 

Purus.—tThis shell is small, being less 
than a quarter of an inch across, it is white 
ihe 
It is 


and transparent, with large umbilicus. 
animal is white with two black lines. 
found in woods. 

Radiatulus.—This is very similar in 
appearance to the last, but the umbilicus is 
smaller, and the shell is regularly ribbed or 


stviated ; the animal moreover is black. It is 
found among moss and under stones. 
Nitidus.—The shell is small, though 


‘larger than either of the last two, it is bright 
and glossy, reddish brown, and withumbilicus 
rather large. ; 

Excavatus.—This resembles the last, 


It buries itself | 
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_ but the umbilicus is larger, opening out ina 


| Spiral manner. It isa local species, occurring 
in various parts of Britain, about decayed 


timber. 

Crystallinus.—This is the smallest of 
the genus. The shell is fiat, transparent, 
the umbilicus 
It 


under 


| greenish white, and shining; 


oD? 


is very small; the animal is white. is 


common throughout the country, 


stones, among moss, &c. 


Genus, Helix. 


| Many of the shells in this genus are very 
_ similar in form to those of the preceding, but 
| they are not generally so flat, the typical 

form being almost globular, and while the 

shells of Zonites have all, more or less, a 
| bright and glossy surface, this is not the case 
they 


with darker bands and 


with these ; are often prettily colored, 


markings; most of 
them have an umbilicus. The animal has 
four tentacles, the upper pair being much 
The 


Aspersa, Pomatia, Arbustorum, Nemoralis, Can- 
tL ’ 


| longer than the lower. species are 
tiana, Carthusiana, Pisana, Virgata, Fasciolata, 
Ericetorum, Obvoluta, Lapicida, Rufescens, His- 
| pida, Servicea, Revelata, Fusca, Fulva, Lamellata, 
Aculeata, Pulchella, Rotundata, Rupestris, and 


Pygitga :—in all twenty-four species. 


Aspersa —This is the common garden 
snail, and is one of the largest land shells we 
have, H. fomatia only, exceeding it in size. 
A full grown specimen measures about one 
The shell 


generally brownish yellow, with dark brown 


and a haif inches across. is 
markings, forming interrupted bands, follow- 
ing the direction of the whorls, but it is very 
variable, sometimes there are four of these 
bands, the first, third, and fourth being 
narrow, and the second broader, sometimes 
only two broad bands of brown blotches, 
| some specimens have the whole of the surface 
| mottled with dark brown, while again there 


are others pale yellowish, without any dark 


band or markings; these bands and blotches 
| are discernible on the inside of the shell, but 
not so weil defined, the lip is white, and 
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slightly expanded, there is no umbilicus, the 
spire is small, and not much raised, the form 
of the shell being almost globular; the sur- 
face is wrinkled, and the lines of growth 
apparent, the aperture is large and rounded. 
The animal is large and grey, with wrinkled 
skin, the eyes are at the points of the longer 
pair of tentacles. They are found abundantly 
(4G: 


They are used asan article of food on the 


all over Britain, in gardens, woods, 
Continent. 

Pomatia.—\s has already been men- 
tioned, this is the largest of our land shells, 
being a larger species than the preceding. 
is globular in form, with the spire slightly 
raised, the whorls rounded, and wrinkled in 
the direction of the lines of growth, the lip is 
a little expanded, and is turned back over 
the umbilicus, almost concealing it. It is 
pale fawn-color, with three dark bands. 

This is the edible snail of the Romans, 
who kept them in places specially constructed 
for the purpose, called Cochlearia, where they 
were tended and fattened as a delicacy for 
the table; they are still considered a desir- 
able article of food in many places on the 
Continent, they are not so esteemed in this 
country, but are sometimes used medicinally 
asva Cure for consumption, Eley arevouly, 
found in the Southern Counties of England, 
where they have become: naturalised; it 
appears uncertain at what date they were 
introduced, some writers beinz of opinion 
that they were brought by the Romans while 
they held possession here, others placing the 
date at something like three centuries ago. 

Arbustorum. — This shell 
smaller than either of the preceding, being 


is much 
not much more than three quarters of an 
but 
rather flattened, the spire is rounded, the tip 
it 


inch across, it is somewhat globular, 
is white, and turned outwards, almost 


covers the umbilicus; the color is brown 
marbled with yellowish, and it is generally 
encircled with a dark, narrow, well defined 
band. The animal is blueish, or greenish 


grey. It may be found throughout Britain 


LE | 


in woods, and similar situations. 


Nemoralis. — By far 
colored of our land shells, this species pre- 


the most gaily 


sents an almost infinite variety in its mark- 
ings, it is rather larger than Avrbustorum, 
round, without umbilicus, lip slightly ex- 
panded, aperture rather oblique. The ground 
color is frequently yellow, sometimes white, 
sometimes pink, it is usually banded with 
dark brown, the bands varying in number, 
breadth, and intensity of coloring, in some 
specimeas they are interrupted, in others 
wanting altogether, the lip is sometimes 


brown, sometimes white. The animal is 


greyish yellow. It is very common, and may 
be found about hedges, woods, and gardens, 
sand hills on the coast, chalk cliffs, &c. 
Cantiana.—This 
rather flat, spire very slightly raised, um- 


is a smaller shell, 


bilicus rather small, lip a little expanded, the 


| lower part of the shell is reddish brown, 


paler above, the top part of the spire being 


duil whitish. It is found about hedges, 
chiefly in chalk districts in the south-east of 
England. 


Carthusiana.—Smaller than the last 
named, measuring about half an inch across 
the shell, rather flat, spire not much raised, 
very small umbilicus, lip slightly expanded. 
The shell is whitish, inside of the lip is 
reddish, with a pure white rib round the 
aperture. This also is found in the South- 
east of England, on the chalk downs. 

Pisana.—The shell is about as large as 
that of Arbustoruwm, and of similar form, it is 
whitish, with short black or brown lines, 
forming interrupted bands. It is found in 
the south-west of England, and south-east of 
Ireland on sand hills on the coast. 

Virgata.—This is a rather smaller shell, 
of similar form to the last, with the spire 
rather more raised, with an umbilicus, lip 
ribbed The “color 


yellowish, banded with brown. 


white or 
It is found 
most abundantly near the sea on sand hills 
and chalk cliffs. ; 

Fasciolaja.—Smaller than the preced- 


within. is 
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ing, about half an inch across, with rather 
large umbilicus, it is white, or tinged with 
buff, with brown bands, 
rupted ; lip with white rib within. 


sometimes inter- 
lbia TES) 
local species, found on sand banks on the 
coast (this shell is called Caperata by some 
_ conchologists.) 

Ericetorum.—This is a much flatter 
shell than. any yet described in this genus, 
the spire is very slightly raised, the whorls 
i do not increase rapidly in size, but are coiled 
around each other with a very slight descent, 
leaving a wide umbilicus, the aperture is 
almost circular; the color is white, tinged 
| with buff, and encircled with bands of light 
| brown. It is common on heaths, particularly 
| near the sea. 


Obvoluta,.—-This 
_) sunk below the outer whorls, it is thus very 


shell has the spire 


| flat, and the umbilicus is very open, the 
aperture is squarish with a nipped-in ap- 


| pearance, the color is brown. It is a rare 


| species, found among moss at the roots of | 


frees. 
Lapicida.—A fiat lens 
» rounded both above and below, and sharp at 


shaped 


the edge, the spire is slightly raised, the 
»umbilicus large and open, the lip is con- 
the color is 


} tinuous round the aperture, 


' brown, lip white. It is found in the south 
,and central portion of Scotland, in fissures of 
! rocks, and in woods. > 
Rufescens.—This shell 
| Mat, the spire a little raised, 


is moderately 


/ moderate size, lip with a white rib within, it | 
}is reddish in color, sometimes more inclined | 


) to yellow, with an indistinct band around it. 
'It is found about hedges and gardens in the 
-South and Central parts of this country. 
Hispida.—A rather smaller shell than the 
last, of similar form, of a horny color, witha 
'faint band, closely wrinkled or striated, a 
| white rib within the lip; the epidermis is 
icovered with fine hairs or down. It is 
| common under stones, fallen leaves, &c. 
Sericea.—Kather more rounded than the 
last named, color pale, whitish, and covered 


shell, | 


umbilicus | 


with silky hair. It is a local species, not 
common, and is found under stones, &c. 

Revelata.—This is also a hairy shell; it 
resembles the last in form, but is rather 
smaller; it hasa very small umbilicus, and 
is of a greenish color. It has only been found 
in the South West of England, among grass, 
&c. 

H'usca.—Has a depressed shell, rather 
larger than the last, slightly wrinkled, with 
very minute umbilicus; it is transparent, and 
of a brownish color. It is found nearly 
throughout the country, among bushes and 
brambles. 

Fulva.—tThis shell is very small, measur- 
ing only a quarter of an inch across ;: the 
moderately raised and conical, 


Spires is 


umbilicus extremely small ; it is thin, smooth, 
and glossy, color fulvus. It is found under 
stones, moss, &c. 

Lamellata.—The shell of this species is 
still smaller, it is round, with very small 
It is 
found in the woods in the North of Britain. 

Aculeata.—This 


umbilicus, horny and regularly ribbed. 


shell is also very 


| minute; it is round with an umbilicus, the 


whorls are surmounted with a series of horny 
points. It is found in damp situations, under 
stones, moss, &c. 

Pulchella.—Another minute species, with 
a flat, white shell, spire very slightly raised, 
It 
is found under stones, or in crevices, generally 


aperture round, umbilicus rather large. 


in damp places. 

Rotundata.—A flat shell about the same 
size as Fulva; it has a large umbilicus, whorls 
rounded, wrinkled, yellowish, horny, often 
with darker spots. It is found under stones, 
or on tree trunks. 

Rupestris.—-Shell flat, horny, with spire 
slightly raised, large umbilicus. It is found 
(Called also Umbilicata.) 
Pygmea.—this is an extremely minute 


among rocks. 


shell, being the smallest of the genus, it is 

flat, with large umbilicus, color brownish. It 

found under stones, in woods, or among grass. 
(To be continued.) 
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BUTTERFLY PARASITES. 


HEN we announced on 10th 
W January last, our intention to 
give an account of the parasites that 
infest the larve of our Butterflies our 
own knowledge on the subject was so 
very limited that. we stated we only 
knew three ichneumons, which preyed 
on two butterflies ; and one dipteron, 
which attacked at least two different 
species. A ventleman with much more 
knowledge of ichneumons than we had, 
told us what we proposed was really 
not worth doing. He only knew three 
ichneumons on Butterfly larvee. In- 
formation howeyer began to reach us 
as soon as our request for it was in the 
hands of our readers, and we have 
already been able to figure five Hy- 
menopterous and one Dipterus Para- 
sites on five of the nine Butterflies 
given in the first four plates that 
illustrated our papers. Mr. Mathew 
also announced (see No. 36) that he had 
bred a fly from his Daplidice larve as 
well as the ichneumon Mr. Bignell 
had bred from the same batch, and 

hich is figured on plate 4. Mr. 
athew, however, did not preserve a 
specimen, so that for the present it 
We have therefore 


annot be named. 


been able to give 
double the 


acquainted with 


already an 


account of number of 


Parasites we were 
when we begun, though as yet we 
have scarcely got through an eighth 
of our Butterflies. But by the com- 
munications that are conti ~>1ly reach- 
ing us, it is evident that we have 
opened up a mine, the wealth of which 
seems very much greater than any one 
But 


much information of a satisfactory 


could have anticipated. while 
nature is reaching us—specimens both 
of ichneumons and diptera, with par- 
ticulars of ‘the species they infest, we 
are also beginning to find out how 
In No. 


12 a paragraph was translated from 


much more there is to learn. 


Feuille des Jeunes Naturalistes, giving 
an account of some species of ichnen- 
mon coming in large numbers from the 
pupa of Vanessa wrtice. This brought 
a note from Mr. G. T. Porritt, F.L.S., 
that 
thousands of a small ichneumon emerge 


he had once noticed some 


from a large quantity of the pup of 
the same species. No one else seems 
to have noticed this, and as V. wrtice is 
very common, and will be going into 


pupa now, we shall be glad if those 


who have the species will observe them 


old 


carefully, and save us any specimens 
they may obtain. We would also like 
one of the pupa from which they 
emerge. The French observer stated 
that 228 emerged from one pupa. rs. 
nwn ers 
Mr. 


Rathowen, 


Porritt noticed that large 
came out at the 
Battersby, of 
Ireland has sent us some pupe of a 


same lhiole. 
Cromlyn, 


parasite from the same larva that we 
have not seen before, and that, so far 
as can be guessed by the size of the 
cocoon, will produce insects of con- 
siderable size. When we thus learn 
that so common an insect has at least 
two different parasites, of which no 
notice has been taken, we need not 
wonder to find that rarer larve lave 
also their hitherto unknown enemies. 
We ourselves have been fortunate 
enough to obtain Microgaster looking 
cocoons from larve of £. Blandina, 
Mr. 


an 


as well as from A. Galathea. 
bred 


ichneumon from a larva of L. agestis, 


Gardner, of Hartlepool, 
which he carefully set aside for us, but 
has mislaid. An ichneumon as yet 
undetermined was sent us by Mr. 
Parish, of Taunton, which he bred from 
While we 
refer to the rapid increase of our know- 
ledge, on a subject on which it was 
thought there was so little to learn 
that it was not worth doing, we are 
saying nothing whatever about the 
number of ichneumons and dipterons 


larvee of Thecla quercus, &c. 


that are reaching us from larve and 
These will be 
matter for future reference. 


pupee of the /eterocera. 
Our main 
object now is to call special attention 
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to the importance of the subject once « 
more, and to show that the commonest © 
species as well as the rarer ones are | 
thus infested. Will those who are so |. 
ably assisting us please take note 
whether the parasites emerge from the 
larva or pupa; whether they come out 
in the perfect winged state, or if they 
come out as larve and spin cocoons. | 
In the latter case please also note if _ 


each spins a separate cocoon, or they 


When — 


spin together in one mass. 
specimens are sent us, we desire to 
have a pupa where they came out 
in the manner of those from V. urtice, 
and a cocoon when |° 
We shall be glad to 
have the specimens themselves, set or 


named above; 
they spin one. 


unset, and such notes on their habits 
Do not — 
be afraid of writing something that — 
So 


little has been published on this subject 


and economy as can be given. 
you think may be uninteresting. 


that almost everything that can be 
said is worth printing. We would call : 
attention to the letter of Mr. C. H. H. 

Walker, of Liverpool, in No. 88 as a i} 
sample of what should be noticed. 
Mr. 
mens of that ichneumon most beauti- > 


Walker has sent us some speci- 


glad if he would favor us with some — 
notes on the manner in wluch they are |. 


branch of Entomology. : 
terists generally we would say—par- 
ticularly to these whose collections are 


in a very complete state, and who are 
needing something new to turn their 
attention to—that the addition of para- 
}sites that prey upon the various species 


Jin their endeavour to procure them 


new discoveries to make. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


from the same species. 
9, Wetss, Heidelburg.—We shall be very 
glad to receive the promised larve. 
might be very many years before we ob- 
tained them here. 


rs. HuTcHINsoN, Leomimnster.--Many thanks 


We once had larve of P. geryon affected in 
the same way, not full grown, and fixed to 
a leaf, with the ichneumon in pupa inside. 
Our specimens were smashed in the post, 
and it will be interesting should we obtain 
it again to ascertain its relationship to 
those you send us, which we will endeavour 
to have named so soon as they emerge. 

. W. C.,.Bradford.—The dipteron bred from 

Saturnia carpini has been named for us by 

Dr. Meade. It is Evorista grandis, Zett. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARASITES. 


Dear Sirs,—With this I send alive nine 
imens of an ichneumon bred from some 
tys verticalis larve I brought from Wicken; 
Iso some dipterous parasites from O. pota- 
ia; and some larve of Noctua rubi to 
igure, reared from eggs on dock, all from 
icken.—G. T. Porritt, F.L.S., Hudders- 


eld. 


Ve are obliged to Mr. Thos. Tritschler for the Fernery one of my special hobbies I 


larve of A. tritici, and ichneumon cocoons | 


for the ichneumoned larvez of N. albulalis. | 
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(Mr. Porritt has our thanks for all these. 
The ichneumons we cannot name at present, 
but will submit them to competent authority 
at the first opportunity. The dipterons are 


| Exorista vulgaris.—Ebs. } 


will not only make their cabinets very | 
much more perfect, but they will find | 


they have new worlds to conquer and | 


PAPERS. ON FERNS: 
Sir,—As one of the supporters of the Young 
Naturalist I feel great interest in the journal, 


/ and beg to state that I should have great 


We | 


pleasure in furnishing you with papers on 
“ British Ferns "’ should you deem the sub- 
studied 


ject within your sphere. Having 


Botany practicully and theoretically, and making 


thought it would bea subject of great interest 
toa many Naturalists if space and approval 
should allow. Apologising for taking the 
liberty of presenting you with this gratuitous 
offer.—I am, sir, yours truly, H. ANDREWs. 

19, The Terrace, Camberwell. 

‘We shall be pleased to receive your 
papers on Ferns. We wish to vary the con- 
tents of the Young Naturalist as much as 
possible, and admit a deficiency of botanical 


matter.—Ebs,) 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rogson ; with figures from life by 
5. a MOsrEY, 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


Genus VI, Aporia. 


Doubleday and Westwood include the 
genus Aporia with that of Pieris, and Kirby 
does the same in his synonymic catalogue; 
but in his work on European Butterflies, and 
in that now publishing on European Butter- 
flies and Moths, he recognises it as a distinct 
genus. Dr. Staudinger also recognises the 
genus, and places it between the thinly 
scaled Parnassus (Papilioning) and Pieris. 
The transparent appearance of our solitary 


British species makes this seem appropriate, 
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though it has longer antennze even than the 
members of the genus Pieris, while the genus 
Parnassus, and those nearest it, have very 
short antennz. 


10) CHAVA Gil iia eb Oyeion ot. 
The Black Veined White. 


CRAT#£GI1, from the fgeneric name of the 
food plant, Whitethorn, Crategus oxyacanthe. 

Imacvo, — White with black veins. A 
smoky triangular patch at the hind margin of 
the forewings, where each vein terminates. 
Sometimes this occurs ina lesser degree on 
The 
clothed with scales, and have a very trans- 


the hind wings. wings are thinly 
parent appearance, much more so than those 
of any other British Butterfly. The female 
has a small smoky patch on the fore wings, 
at the disc. 

Larva. — Covered with whitish hairs, 
longest on the back, which is reddish orange, 
with biackish dorsal and sub-dorsal stripes ; 
belly and sides slaty grey, head, spiracles, 
and legs black. When young they are quite 
black. 

Pupa.—White ; yellowish along the back 
and sides, and spotted with black. 

Food Plants.—Whitethorn 
oxyacanthe). The larva will also eat black 


(Crategus 


thorn, apple, cherry, &c. 

Times of Appearance.—The butterfly 
emerges in June. The eggs are deposited in 
batches on the food plant; and hatch in 
about fourteen days. The larve are gre- 
garious when young, and spin a white web 
into which they retire when not feeding. On 
the approach of colder weather, they either 
make this more compact, or spin another of 
closer texture and quite water-tight, in which 
they pass the winter, lying quite close 
In 
spring they soon leave their domicile, and 


together, and of course without feeding. 


wander away separately. By the end of May 
they are full fed, and fasten themselves toa 
hawthorn twig for their final change. 
Habitat. — Though the larve feed on 
hedges, the butterfly has a very lofty flight. 
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“it. is common over the whole of Europe, 


It only occurs in the south in this country, 
though, like some other species, it is not 
easy to understand why this should be so, for 


penetrating even into the extreme north, only 
Lapland being without the species. It also 
occurs in Northern and Western Asia. 
Variation.—This Butterfly is remark- 
ably constant to the type, though indeed a 


butterfly, that is white without other mark- 


ings than the veins, has little margin for 
variation. The only difference we ever saw, 
is that the smoky triangular patch at the end ; 
of the wing rays sometimes varies slightly in i 
size. . 
Parasites.—-No parasites have yet been 
reported from the larvz of this species. 


HOW TO FORM AN 
HERBARIUM. 


By Mr. Wn. West, Bradford. 


As most Naturalists begin their botanical 
studies with the flowering plants, and as 
young naturalists more especially are sure to 
do so, I will try to show how an herbarium of 
flowering plants should be formed. When 
the young botanist can afford to have plenty 
of blotting or filtering paper for the purpose — 
of drying the plants he should by all means — 
get such paper, for as it is unsized, it both 7 
takes up and loses moisture quickly. In — 
making use of the term plenty of paper, I — 
write from experience, as I have dried many — | 
thousands of plants, and have quite spoiled | 
some batches when I had too small a quan- | 
tity of paper in use. If economy must be 
practised old newspapers may be utilised for — 
drying purposes, as they answer very well. — 
At the outset choice should be made as to | 
what sized sheets are to be used in the 
herbarium, and then the drying paper should — 
I find that the most — 
convenient size to use is demy paper cut | 
into half sheets (about 174 by 114). The | 
plants ought to be gathered in fine weather,” | 
and after the dew has left them. The old-— 


be cut to the same size. 
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fashioned vasculum (tin box) may be used 
for carrying the plants home from the field, 
its length should never be less than 16 inches, 
the depth 3, and the breadth about 6; but I 
prefer a portfolio made of single sheets of 
strong unsized paper of the same size as the 
herbarium sheets, with stiff millboard backs, 


| 
| 
| 


nd with a strong elastic band to keep the | 


»acks pressed together. 


If the plants are of | 


= delicate habit, or if they have delicate | 


fiowers, the portfolio will carry home better 
specimens than the tin box, for every botanist 
xnows to his sorrow how the petals of the 
beautiful flowers of the rose, geraniuin, and 
other families have generally fallen off when 
he comes to examine the contents of his tin 
box. The plants should be dried by placing 


them in a natural position between the 
sheets of drying paper, ten or twenty sheets 
should intervene between each sheet of speci- 
mens. A board should be placed on the pile 
of specimens contained in the drying sheets, 
and a weight of from 30 to 60 pounds placed 
on the board, the amount of weight depend- 
ing mostly on the size of the pile of speci- 
mens ; the weight may be increased towards 
A trunk, or 
The 
drying sheets must be replaced daily with 


the end of the drying process. 
clothes-box, will serve as the weight. 


perfectly dry ones for about a week, when 
be dry 
Tender plants, and those with 


the plants. will and ready for 
mounting. 
tender flowers, should not be removed from 
the sheet of paper immediately above and 
that immediately below them, but these two 
sheets should be dried as though they were 
part of the plant or plants they contain. 
Fleshy plants, such as orchids, sedums, and 
many of the maritime plants should be held 
by the flowering part of the plant (which 
must not be immersed) in boiling water for ten 
seconds before placing them to dry. Those 
species of Chara which secrete lime so largely 
in their tissues should be steeped in white 
vinegar, or diluted hydrochloric acid (1 part 
to 100 of water) for an hour, and then care- 


fully washed before drying ; specimens just 


as collected should in all cases be dried along 
with them, and those that have been treated 
with acid should be labelled as having under- 
gone that process. Specimens of the same 
species from different localities should be 
The London 


Catalogue number, name, date, locality, and 


mounted on separate sheets. 


situation of the plant, as well as the name of 
the collector should be written on the label, 
or the sheet itself. The best way of mount- 
ing the plants is to attach them to half sheets 
of white demy paper by means of gummed 
slips of paper about one inch lIeng, and an 
eighth of an inch broad, two or three of such 
slips are usually sufficient to attach one 
The sheet should then be labelled at 
All 


the sheets should be uniform in size whether 


plant. 
the right hand corner at the bottom. 
the plants be large or small. Another way 
of mounting is precisely similar, except that 
the plant is mounted on the right hand half 
of a sheet of demy paper, and the left hand 
half is folded over it to keep the plant from 
being rubbed by the sheet of the mounted 
plant which has to be placed immediately 
above it in the herbarium. Another good 
way of mounting is to attach the label to the 
specimen by means of a gummed ship, and 
then to place the specimen loose between a 
folded sheet of demy paper. The specimens 
should be arranged in numerical order, and 
a London Catalogue should also be marked 
with the plants contained in the herbarium, 
and kept with it for reference, when by its 
means any plant in the herbarium can be 
Bundles of 


twenty or thirty sheets may be placed inside 


quickly found for examination. 


a doubled sheet and secured together by 
means of two tapes, and the bundles labelled 
“zt to 20, or ““1 to 30,” along with the name 
or names of the natural order or orders it 
may contain. These bundles are kept in 
cabinets, which are best when made with 
movable shelves. The cabinet can be made 
of any kind of wood, according to the plan, 


requirements, and pocket of each individual. 


If dryness be kept in the herbarium there 
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need be little fear of mites, but a little cam- 
phor can be kept in the cabinet. - Justa word 


as to the choice of specimens for the her- | 
Each speci- | 


barium, and I shall have, done. 
so as to show the 
characteristics of the species, thus, 
should be present where this is essential, as 
in plants of the Umbellifera, 
Cyperacee, &c. Entire plants should always 
be mounted when not larger than the her- 
barium sheets. In the case of large plants 
where the radical leaves are of specific use in 
naming, they should be shewn, but all these 


men should be chosen 


Cruciferae, 


points are best learnt by practical work, 
which J now heartily commend to anyone 
who wishes to be the happy possessor of an 


herbarium, 


A FLORAL CLOCK. 
By T. P. Soutrer, Bishop Auckland. 


The vigils of flowers, or their sleeping and 
waking periods, as represented by the alter- 
nate expanding and closing of their blossoms, 


has always been a very obvious and well- | 


marked feature of their existence. Not only 
have Naturalists noted the phenomena and 
rural rustics observed it—in certain districts 
they are said to regulate their dinner-time by 
the closing flowers of the yellow goat’s-beard 
—but the poets, ever 
workings of Nature in her varying moods, 
have sung in sweet and simple strains of the 
Thus Chaucer, 
in singing of his favourite flower, the ‘‘ daisie,”’ 
which he calls ‘‘ The emprie, and the floure 


silent slumber of the flowers. 


of flouris ali,”’ says :— 

As soon as evir the su2ne ginnith West, 

To sene this floure ho it will go to rest ; 

For fear of night so h iteth she darknesse 
Here chere is plainly s >vead in the brightnesse 
Of the sunne, for there it will unclose. 


And in more recent times the Ettrick Shep- | 


herd, in one of the most delightful and 


popular of his pastoral lays, sings :— 
When the Blewart bears a pearl 
And the Daisy turns a pea, 


fruit | 


the first to see the | 
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And the bonnie Lucken-gowan 
Has fauldit up her ee, 
Then the laverock frae the blue lift, 
Drops down and thinks nae shame 
To woo his bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 
As a scientific amusement the result of ob- 
serving this peculiar movement of flowers has 
been the construction of various arrange- 
ments of plants to represent a floral dial or 
clock, wherein the various hours were marked 
with some degree of precision by the opening 
or closing of certain flowers. The great 
Linnzus constructed one in which the hours 
were marked solely by the opening of the 
blossoms, but as many of the plants are un- 
known in England and represented only by 
unpronounceable names, the following list of 
English plants, which are quite as accurate 


and more accessible, may prove equally 


| interesting :— 


Yellow goat’s-beard or 
noontide( Tvagopodon prat- 
enst) 


Wild succory, or chicory 


| opensat IIIa.m. 
/ 
(Cichorium intybus ) ( 


se 


g) 


Common nipplewort (Lap- | V 
sana communis ) \ i Sees 
Buttercup (Ianunculus bulbosns ) ,, Wileee 
White water-lily (Nymphea alba ) ,, VIES,, 
Scarlet Pimpernel (Ana- } VIII 
gallis arvensis ) \esvey” 2k 
Proliferous pink ( Dianthus VULI 
prolifer) ¥ os 
Lesser celandine (Ranwn- ) 1X 


culus ficavia) 


Common nipplewort (Lap- 
sana communis) 


Common Star of Bethle- } 
hem, or Lady Eleven 
o'clock (Ornithogalum um- 
bellatum) 


Yellow goat's-beard (Tvag- 
opodon pratense) 


Proliferous pink (Dianthus 


closes at X. 


9 


” 


opens at XI. 


closes at XII, n, 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


prolifer) PUES ae 
| Scarlet pimpernel (Anagall- Il 
is arvensis) wags, cops 
' Rough dandelion (Leontodon } III 
| hispidon) 5 ‘* ae 
Wild succory (Cichovium Iv 
ntybus a eres 


# ness. 


| west. 


| wallflowers, foxgloves, &c. 


early, by artificial light. 
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White water-lily (Nymphea | 


: 
alba) \ x” \ @ ? 
Nottingham catchfly (Silene ) opens at VI.,, 
nutans) ) 
Night-flowering catchfly  } VI 
(Selene noctiflora) \ A? ik 
Evening primrose (Exothera ) VI 


biennis) 

Some people will doubiless be surprised at 
the short period of the day during which 
certain flowers are expanded, the common 
nipplewort being open only for four or five 
hours in the early morning and remaining 
closed during the rest of the day. Several 
others, as the little round-leaved sundew, with 
its delicate bell-shaped flowers of purest 
white, are rarely seen with the petals un- 
folded ; whilst others, like the daisy, ‘‘ wee 
modest crimson-tipped flower,’’ awake with 
the first beams of the morning sun, follow 
him with faithfulness during his upward 


course, exposing their blushing beauties to his 
| burning gaze, and only close when he with- 
_ draws his rays and sinks to rest in the glowing 


Many well-known and conspicuous 


flowers, when once their blossoms have 


become fully developed, open once for all 


and remain expanded till their petals shrivel, 


Such are the roses, 
Although there 
seems to be no hour of the night or day in 


wither, or drop off. 


| which flowers may be found awaking or going 
| to sleep, yet by far the greatest number are 


found to unfold in the morning hours from 


| 3 to 7, and to close in the afternoon, from 4 
| to 8. 
| which includes the dandelion, daisy, hawk 


The large family of composite plants, 


| weeds, &c., exhibit the phenomena of sleep in 
/ a marked degree, most of the flowers being 
| more or less thoroughly closed during dark- 


The influence of light, especially the 


| direct rays of the sun, has the most powerful 
| effect on the expansion of flowers, and they 
| may be stimulated into activity, and their 
| blossoms expanded, in other words awakened 


This has been 


recently demonstrated by experiments with 


) the electric light, and in the same way their 


] 
sleep may be unnaturally prolonged by being 


immured in darkness. Moisture and warmth, 
as well as light, have a powerful influence on 
the sleep of flowers. On cold, cloudy, damp 
days, many flowers do not expand at all, thus 
the scarlet pimpernel has come to be recog- 
nised as a rural barometer, and is called the 
poor man’s weather glass, because if its bright 
scarlet blossoms remain closed it is sure to 
rain, whereas if they are fully expanded in the 
morning it is certain to be a fine day. 

Another explanation of the periodical expan- 
sion of flowers is furnished by the results of 
recent researches into the relationships of 
and insects. 


flowers This is peculiarly 


applicable to the night-blooming plants, 
whose flowers expand in the evening when 
the A 


familiar is the common white 


influence of light is withdrawn. 
illustration 
campion (Lychiis vespertina), the large, showy, 
snow-white flowers, of which are conspicuous 
in dry sandy fields and hedgerows. A closely 
allied plant, the night-flowering catchfly, has 
its petals curiously curled up during the day, 
Night- 


blooming plants are so constructed as to be 


and they are unrolled at night. 


most easily fertilised by the visits of night- 
flying moths, and to aid in attracting. their 
visits such flowers are usually very fragrant, 
and as gaudy colours would be of no use in 
the dim twilight, they are generally pure 
white, which makes them more conspicuous 
in the subdued light. 
flowers which are open during a limited por- 


For the same reason 


tion of the day are fully expanded at the time 
when the particular insects by whose visits 
they would be most benefitted are on the 
wing. Anyone who wishes to watch the 
opening and closing of flowers will find an. 
interesting study by gathering a handful of 
the yellow goatsbeard, which is common 
during this month on rubbish heaps and rail- 
way embankments, put them in a glass of 
water, when the blassoms will expand with 
wonderful regularity for a week together. 
If these are unobtainable, any of the yellow 
composite flowers will illustrate it fairly well. 
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Vor. i. 


NESTS, AND EGGS. 


N the completion of the brief 

papers on the nests and eggs of 
ur common Birds, in Number 15 of 
e Young Naturalist, a hint was given 
at a more extended and illustrated 
ecount of these should be prepared at 
me future time. After very careful 
nsideration of the subject I have 
ome to the conclusion that an account 
f the eggs and nests should also 
In 
ality they are but parts of one whole, 
d either is needed to illustrate the 


ontain an account of the birds. 


her, in the same way that the larva 
d pupa of imsects are needed to 
ustrate the species in its perfect 
ate. Indeed, it is absolutely necess- 
that the Oologist should not only 
ow the different birds, but he should 
ow them well, and at sight, that he 
ay properly authenticate those eggs 
ich, closely resembling each other, 
ten belong to closely allied species. 
the other hand, the Ornithologist has 
metimes to appeal to the construction 
site of the nest, or the characteristics 
the eggs, to satisfy himself that two 


BRITISH BIRDS, THEIR | 


very similar birds are really distinct. 
| The two branches of the subject are so 

closely akin, that it is scarcely possible 
write on without constant 


to one 


reference to the other. The present 
series of papers will therefore contain a 
brief account of the birds themselves, 
their plumage, habits, food, and any 
other interesting particulars, and of 
their nests and eggs; all of which will 
be as fully described as may be deemed 
necessary for a full knowledge of them. 
These descriptions will be taken in 
nearly every case from natural speci- 
mens. The series will embrace all 
those birds that have a sufficient claim 
to be called ‘‘ British,” by residing in 
Britain either the whole year, or 
during some certain portion of it. 
Stragglers from a distant land, that 
only occasionally find their way to our 
shores, cannot with any propriety be 
called ‘ British Birds.” It will be a 
matter for after consideration whether 
any account be given of these chance 
visitors, but if so, it will only be after 
the completion of the main work. 

It is not possible that figures either 
of the birds or their eggs be given with 
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the current numbers of this magazine. 
The limited circulation a Natural 
History paper necessarily obtains, and 
the very low price of our subscription 
necessarily preclude this, but it is in- 


tions supplied with it. This will form 
the first of a series which we purpose 
to call the 
of Handbooks on Natural History.” 
It will be issued in Monthly parts, at 
two shillings, each of which will contain 
four plates, two of birds and two of eggs. 
The tws plates of birds, and of eggs wil 
also be issved separately each month for 
those who only care for one of them at one 
shilling each. The letterpress in both 
cases will be the same. They will be 
uniform in size with the 
Naturalist, so that those who prefer it, 
can bind the plates to illustrate the 
papers in these pages. The plates in 
all cases will be carefully drawn, and 
colored by hand, as by that means, 
rauch greater accuracy can be insured. 
Special attentiou will be given to the 
production of reliable figures of every 


oy lees | e a 2 a] = 2 co « “ 
British Bird, and thew eggs, as 
well as striking and unusual 
varieties of both, the material for 


which has long been accumulating, and 
the most of which has never before 
been published. No pains will be 
spared to make the letterpress complete 
in itself, and to render the separate 
work with the illustrations superior to 
anything that has yet been issued at 
the price. 


-‘Young Naturalist Series | 


Young | 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


! 
| 
| 
| 


| 


_ or Bookseller, can have them forwarded every 
| four wecks for 1s. 1d., per Quarter; 
| per Annum. 


| 
| 
| 


| collectors to go to Walworth for odd copies of — 


tended that the letterpress shall be re- | 
printed in a separate form, and illustra- | 


_ trust our readers will have no further difficulty — | 


| as under :— 
SINGLE Copies, 14d. each; 1s. 6d. per’ 
quarter ; 6s. perannum. THREE CoPizs to one 


one week in advance. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our friends have had great trouble hitherto 
in procuring the Younc NaATuRALIST through 
a Bookseller: the firm who supplied the 
trade at first being too far from the centre for 


a penny paper. We now have pleasure to 
announce that we have arranged with 
MEssrs. JOHN KEMPSTER & Co., 
St. Bride’s Avenue, 
Fleet Street, 
London: E3Ge 
who will in future supply the trade; and we 


in procuring copies througha local Bookseller. 


NOTICES. 


The Young Naturalist is published in — i 


| time to reach subscribers by Saturday morning © |. 


It may be had in the ordinary | 
or POST FREE 9 


in each week. 


way through any Bookseller, 


address 3d.; 3s. 3d. per quarter; 13s. per 


annum. Those requiring the back numbers will - 
be charged 5s. . 

MontTuHity Parts in Colored Wrapper, 
each. 


6d. 


Orders or other communications must be sent 
to Jon E. Ropgson, Bellerby Terrace, West } 
Hartlepool; or to S. L. Mostey, Woodside} 
Road, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. Orders 
may also be sent to the printers or publishers. 

Secretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters, &c., 
who will act as Agents will be supplied at 9d. 
per dozen copies. - 

Subscribers for cne year in advance, will have 
the Special Plates beautifully colored by hand. 

Single subscribers who find it inconvenient 
to obtain the weekly issue through any Agent 


3 4s, 4d, J 


Communications for insertion should reach us 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


5. C. Grecson.—The shells sent from the 
Isle of Man are Bulimus acutus, which we 
asked for a fortnight ago, to figure. We 
are much obliged for them. 

WV. D., Coventry.—Thanks for the Dipterous 
parasites from V. urtice, we will name them 

when they emerge; also for larve for 
figuring. The insects sent are T. biundu- 
laria. Wereturn your box, and have put 

a pair of T. crepuscularia in it. 


CAPTURES, NOTES, &c. 


VARIETY OF V. URTIC=.—Last season, a 
riend of mine—Mr. W. Dawson—caughi a 
ime variety of Vanessa urtice. The grouad 
olor of which is a cream instead of the usual 
might red. If you would like to see this 
pecimen my friend would be very glad to 


end it to you.—H. THompson, Coventry. 


trouble your friend to risk it in a journey 
through the post,—Eps._ 

VENUSA CAMBRICARIA AT HEBDEN BRIDGE. 
—During the early part of July this species 
was unusually abundant at the above place. 
I went up one day and soon filled ali ihe 
boxes I had; eight were taken from the hole 


of one tree. I also saw one specimen of 


| Ennychia octomaculalis—JaMES VARLEY, Al- 


| mondbury Bank, Huddersfield. 


HELIOTHIS PELTIGERA.—In a recent num- 


| ber it was announced on my authority that 


the specimen of Heliothis petigera taken by 


| Mr. J. Tritschler was the first taken in this 


district. It would appear that I am mistaken 


in saying so. Mr. John Gardner took a worn 
specimen here in 1878, which is the first taken 
I also find that Mr. Thomas 


Hann, of Byers Green, took one as far back 


at Hartlepool. 


as 1862. The latter is a very fine specimen, 


| and so far asI know is the first captured in 


| land.” 


[We have seen similar varieties, though | 


hey are very rare, and will not, therefore, | 


oe 


the county. Mr. Hann has most kindly 


given it to me.—JouN E. Rosson. 


ERRATA. 

Page 311. Helix lapicida is said to be found 
in “‘the South and central portion of Scot- 
This should be “England,” and as 
the error is important readers wil! do well to 
correct their copies. 


CONCHOLOGY. 

LAND AND FRESH-WATER SHELLS. 
By H. T. Rosson, Stockton-on-Tees. 
(Continued from page 311.) 

Genus, Bulimus. 

This is closely allied to the preceding 
genus of Helix, the animal presents the same 


characteristics, the difference is in the form 
of the shell, which instead of being round or 


globular, is many whorled, long and conical. 
There are only three British species, Acutus, 
Montanus, and Obscurus. 
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Acutus.—This is the prettiest shell of 
the genus, it is conical, measuring more than 


half-an-inch in length, and less than a quar- 


ter of an inch in diameter at the broadest 
part. It is a thin light shell, whitish, with 
brown markings, whorls rounded and wrin- 
kled, with a dark brown band round the base, 
It is found in the south-west of England, 
near the sea, where it is abundant. 
Monsanus.—tThis shell resembles the 
in shape and size, but is of a 
brownis4 color without markings. It is a 
local species found about woods in the south 


preceding 


and west of England, and is called by some 
conchologists Lackhamensis. 
Obscurus.—The shell of this species is 
smaller than the others, it is similar to the 
last in color, the whorls being a little more 
It is 
more generally distributed than Montanus, 


prominently rounded, the lip is white. 


and is found about old walls, under stones 
and moss, &c. 


Genus, Zua. 


This genus resembles Bulimus, except that 
the shell is very bright and polished. There 
is only one species, Subcylindrica. 

Subcylindrica.— The shell is much 
smaller than any of the Bulimi, being little 
more than a quarter of an inch long, it is 
similar in shape, but with the spire rather 
blunter, it is smooth and glossy, without an 
umbilicus, and with a small aperture. It 
may be found under stones, decayed leaves, 
Ke 


Genus, Azeca. 

In this genus the shell is very similar in 
shape to that of Zua, but it approaches more 
nearly to an oval, and the aperture, which is 
small, is distinctly toothed within. Tvidens is 
the only species we have in this country. 

Tric sns.—The shell is oval and pupa- 
iike in form, the spire being rather blunt, 
and the aperture small and contracted, there 
is no umbilicus, the lip is continuous round 
the aperture, within which are three distinct 
teeth, readily distinguishing it from Z. sub- 


cylindvica, which it resembles in size, and in 
its smooth shining surface. It is found about | 


woods, but is not a common species. 


Genus, Achatina. 

This is another genus in which we have 
only one small British species, the shell is 
very narrow, with smooth flattened whorls. 
The animal is white. The species is named™ 
Acicula. : 
Acicula. — This little shell measures 
scarcely a quarter of an inch in length, and 
only about one-fourth as much in diameter. 
The spire tapers regularly to the apex, whic 
is rather blunt. It is without an umbilicus, 
there is a notch on the inner portion of the 
lip. 
It may be found under stones, or concealed 


It is smooth, white, and transparent, — 


in loose earth, but it is not an abundant 
species. 


Genus, Clausilia. 


The animal of this genus does not differ 
much from those of several of the preceding 
genera, there are, however, important dis- 
tinctions in the shell, this is long and taper- 
ing, the whorls reversed—that is coiled in 
the opposite direction to those of most shells, 
without an umbilicus, aperture.small with 
internal teeth; within the shell is a small 
door, or clausiliwm, which is hinged to the 
columella, and closes by the elasticity of the 
hinge when the animal retires into its shell, - 
and opens by the pressure from within when 
it wishes to emerge; this clausilium is a shelly” 
plate corresponding in form to the apertur q 
and attached to the shell, not to the foot 
the animal like an operculum. There are | 
four species inhabiting this country, Laminata, 
Biplicata, Rolphit, and Perversa. 

Laminata.—This shell, which is | | 
three-quarters of an inch long, when full. 
grown, is somewhat club shaped, being | 
broadest towards the base, and the spire long 
and narrow, the lip is continuous round the 
aperture, and there are two distinct teeth 
within; it is brown, or yellowish in color, 


smooth and transparent. It is found 1 
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woods in the south of England. 

Biplicata.—This is rather larger than 
the last, of similar form, and also with two 
teeth in the aperture, its color is brown, and 
the surface is closely covered with wrinkles. 
This is only found in a few localities in the 
south of England, about woods, shrubs, and 
hedges. 

Rolphii.—A smaller shell than either of 
the above, pale yellowish brown, closely 
well-defined 
teeth, and generally with two or 


wrinkled, aperture with two 
three 
smaller ones. It is a scarce species found in 
a few localities in the south and central 
counties of England, under the bark of trees, 
or among dead leaves. 


Perversa.—This is smaller and narrower 


than the last, dark brown, closely wrinkled, 


and shining, the aperture with two well- 
defined teeth. 
genus, being found all over the country, 
under stones and in crevices. 


(To be continued. ) 


INJURIOUS INSECTS, III. 


ENEMIES TO GOOSEBERRIES AND 
CURRANTS. 


Byes. i. MOSLEY. 


There are two kinds of insects which are 
especially injurious to these. two well-known 
and useful shrubs. They are both common, 
and in some seasons particularly abundant, 
doing a great deal of injury by stripping the 
plants of their leaves, and thus impoverishing 
the fruit. 

One of them is a black-and-white cater- 
pillar, with legs at both ends, and a yellow 


line along each side. This caterpillar may be 


found during May and the beginning of | 


June, upon both red and black currants, 
and also on gooseberry bushes. It also 
feeds on Blackthorn. When it has attained 
about an inch and a quarter in length it 
wanders to some old wall or paling, generally 
selecting a position under some overhanging 


It is the commonest of the | 
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| coping, or attaching itself to the underside of 
one of the leaves of its food plant, it changes 
| to a beautiful chrysalid, black as jet and 
polished, with seven golden yellow bands or 
| rings, and held in position by a few silken 
threads. It remains in this state for a short 
time, and during July, and even by the end 
of June, it produces a moth marked very like 
the caterpillars—white with black spots, and 
yellow bands, and which has already been 
It 


then lays it eggs upon the currant or goose- 


figured amd described in this magazine. 


berry leaves, and these in the course of a few 
weeks produce young caterpillars, which eat 
for a short time, and then go to rest, or 
hybernate, as it is called, through the winter, 
This 


insect is not so injurious as the next one, but 


during which time they eat nothing. 


if it becomes too numerous, and you want to 


lessen its numbers, the best and easiest plan 
is to shake the bushes during the forepart of 
May, when the caterpillars will fall to the 
ground, and they will then be large enough 
to be easily seen, and may be picked up by 
This 
called the Gooseberry Moth, or the Common 
Magpie. 


children, and destroyed. insect is 


The scientific name is Abraxas 
grossulaviata. 

The other is a semi-transparent greenish- 
grey grub, about three-quarters of an inch 
long, and with black spots. It holds on to 
the edge of a leaf by its fore legs, and the tail 
This is 
more a gooseberry grub, and only attacks 


curls under on one side of the leaf. 


currants when driven to do so after denuding 
the gooseberries of all their leaves. It is a 
very troublesome pest, scarcely a year pass- 
ing, but that it entirely devastates some 
gardens. 

This grub does not turn into a moth like 
the last named, but it comes out a perfect 
insect, having four transparent wings, and a 
On the fore 
edge of the front wingsis a small black patch, 


yellow body marked with black. 


and the entire cut of the insect is not unlike 
that on p. 229 of this magazine. During the 


warm sunny days in the latter part of April 
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and the first half of May these flies may be 
seen busy sporting among the gooseberry 
bushes, and flying from one tree to another. 
If you watch a female attentively you will see 
her scrutinise a leaf all over, running over 
the surface and underneath several times, 
until at last she seems to make up her mind 
thatait will ‘suit her > purpose; them asire 
descends to the under surface of the leaf, and 
getting hold of the midrib by her legs, begins 
at the bottom of the rib where it joins the 
leaf-stalk, and deposits a row of eggs beauti- 
fully arranged along the very summit of the 


rib very nearly to the tip of the leaf. She 
then goes to the side-ribs, and one after the 
other decorates these with lines of oval 


yellowish eggs. The underside of the leaf 
now presents a beautiful appearance, each 
rib being studded with eggs arranged in a 
most systematic manner. In about ten or 
the 


their exit from the eggs, and immediately 


twelve days young grubs make 
begin to gnaw minute holes along each side 
of the ribs, and if the leaves are examined at 
this stage a little grub will be found firmly 
clasped to one side of each of these minute 
apertures. Ifgardeners would pay attention to 
them at thisseason, the number of grubs might 
be greatly diminished, as for each leaf of this 
description picked off and destroyed from 
thirty to sixty grubs are got rid of at the 
same time. But they never begin to see 
danger until the trees are nearly stripped of 
their leaves, when each grub has assigned 
itself a separate establishment, and when the 
work of getting rid of them has increased 
itself from thirty to sixty fold. Children 
could gather the leaves at this stage very 
well, and it is one of the most effectual means 
of getting rid of the pest. Kindling smoky 
fires on the lee side of the garden when the 
flies are flying about before they deposit their 
eggs might also be done with advantage, as it 
drives the flies away, though in this case it 
only transfers the grubs from your own 
garden to that of your neighbours. When 


the grub changes its skin for the last time, 


it also changes color, and then greenish- 
grey deep yellow. When 
it has attained its full size, that is by 


becomes a 


about the first or second week in June, 1 
leaves the tree and penetrates the earth to a 
depth of three or four inches, where it spins 
a transparent cocoon, and changes to a 
chrysalid in the course of a week or ten days. 
These chrysalids produce flies, which give 
rise to a second brood of grubs, which eat, 
grow, and descend to the earth like the first 
brood, but these after they have constructed 
their cocoons do not immediately change to 
a chrysalis, but like many other saw-fly larve 
remain in the cocoon as a grub unchanged, 
and only turn to a chrysalis on the approach 
of spring, just before the time the flies are on 
the wing. Should the grubs be neglected 
when they are young, and are allowed to 
become too numerous, flour of sulphur may 
be dusted on the leaves in the early morning 
when they are wet with dew. This is said to 
answer as well as powdered hellebore, which 
is rather more dangerous in its application. 

This fly is one of a large tribe of Saw-flies, 
and is therefore called the Gooseberry Saw- 
fly, the scientific name of which is Nematus 
Feibesit. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rozsson; with figures from life by 
Se eA iloSicie4 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


Genus VII, Leucophasia. 


‘‘LEuUKOS, white, PHASIS, appearance.’’— 


Neale: 
A genus of only two species, both of which 


occur in Europe; one in Britain. 
17 SINABIS: — Bie, § ig: 
The Wood White. 


‘« SINAPIS, named from the 
Mustard (Sinapis nigra), but the larva feeds 
on Vicia cracca, Lotus, &c.’’—A.L. 


Common 
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Imago.—Plate 6, Fig. 2, upper and 
underside. White, with the tip dark grey 
in the male, paler in the female. 
side of hind wings clouded with greenish 
grey. 

Larva.—Green, with very small black 
spots towards the head. Dorsal line darker, 
edged with yellowish. Spinacular line yellow, 
darker green above. 

Pupa. -Green, with pink markings, more 
pointed at the head than tail. 
cases project a little. . 

Food Plants.—Tuberous Rooted Vetch 
(Ovobus tuberosus ), Tufted Vetch (Vicia cracca ), 
Lotus, Lathyrus, and other Trifolie. 

Times of Appearauce.—This species 
appears in its various stages at much the 


The wing 


same periods as the double-brooded Pieris. - 


The imago emerges in April or May, and the 
larvze are out in June. The second brood 
appears on the wing in August, and continues 
Dates for the 


larve are recorded from August to Novem- 


on the wing for some weeks. 


ber. Like its congeners, it passes the winter 


in pupa. 


Habitat.—Paths in woods, and in shady | 
Sometimes confined to a single road- | 


lanes. 
It flies 
very leisurely, and it is said that it is rarely 


way in the centre of a plantation. 
seen to settle. It has a wide range on the 
Continent, being wanting only in the Polar 
regions. It also occurs in North-western 
Asia. 

Variation.—This is a species that varies 
much when we consider how slightly it is 
marked. The grey patch at the tip becomes 
fainter in color until it has quite disappeared, 
or it forms a small spot near the tip, but with 
white all round it. 


underside differ much also. 


The markings on the 
The autumn 
brood is generally smaller and paler than the 
spring brood in this country. Four varieties 
have been named, which we will endeavour 
to describe, but they will be best understood 
by a reference to the plate. In the type the 
hind wings are clouded on the underside with 


The under- | 


| 


greyish-green, the markings being a streak | 


that we know of. 
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running from the base to the anal angle, with 
streaks curving from each side to this central 
Plate 6, Fig. 2. 
These markings are much suffused, 
clouded. In the South European form 
Lathyvi Hb., Plate 6, Fig. 3, the whole of the 
hind wing is greyish-green, except a triangular 


one, but not meeting upon it. 
and 


patch near the tip, and a small white mark 
In Devensis. 5. Plate 6, 
Fig. 4, these greyish-green markings on the 


near the base. 


hind wing are almost entirely wanting, while 
the spot at the tip of the fore wing already 
named is smaller, and sometimes surrounded 
with white. Our figure of this variety is 
from a Spanish specimen in the Doubleday 
collection, in the British examples of this 
variety the spot is not so pronounced. In Evy- 
simi, Bkh., Pl. 6, Fig. 5,a variety of the female, 
the markings of the hind wing are less distinct 
than in the type, the streaks from the base to 
the anal angle being scarcely visible, and the 
curved lines generally very faint, while the 
Of these 
forms Diniensis has sometimes been taken in 


mark at tip of fore wing is wanting. 


England, and Mr. Lockyer informs us that 
he took the variety Evysémi in the New Forest 
We do 
not doubt that these varieties might all be 


in 1875; we took it there in 1874. 
found in Britain if collectors knew them 
when they saw them. We hope our plates 
will help in the matter. The variety Amur- 
ensis, Men., is larger than the type, and 
occurs in South-eastern Siberia, and about 
the Amoor. 

Allied Species.—The only other species 
of the genus is very closely allied to Sinapis. 
It is called Lathyri, Dup., but is not the same 
as the variety of the Sinapis called Lathyri, 
Hb. The mark at the tip is triangular, and 
the base of the wings yellowish. It only 
occurs in the South of Frauce and in Asia 
Minor. The larva is not known, and we 
expect when discovered it will not differ 
from that of L. sinapis. 

Parasites.—None have yet been reported 
The larva is but rarely 


met with. 
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TYTHE season is now approaching 


look out for the appearance of mites. 


when collectors of all sorts must 


How they get into Collections is not 
very easy to discover, but it is not of 
much 
earn to keep them out. 


consequence unless we could 
They do get 
in, and quickly do irreparable damage. 


They often seem to have a special liking 


or such parts of our specimens as we 
ore particularly value. In a herba- 
rium they always attack the flowers 
and seeds to begin with. In an insect 
drawer while they often clear out the 
abdomen leaving it a mere skin, they 
also haye their choice tit-bits, such as 
the basal joint of the antenne. Ina 
collection of eggs the inner skin or 
lining of the shell appears to be the 
only portion they can eat, but they do 
this sadly too often, and in most of 
cases they seem to destroy the coloring 
of the eggs also, 
pointed out some time ago, that in our 
article on preparing eggs forthe cabinet, 
we omitted to suggest a remedy for the 
attacks of ‘mites. 
prevent this in eggs, for they have only 
to be washed out with a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, to make them quite 


A correspondent 


It is very easy to 


but the Is 
dangerous, and the use of the blow- 


impervious, poison 
pipe requiring it being constantly put 
to the mouth, made us unwilling to 
Besides 
some of our own eggs are at least twenty 
old, not been 


prepared, and they have never in any 


recommend this preservative. 


years and have so 


case suffered. We were very careful in 
cleaning them to have them quite clean, 
and perfectly dry inside before they 
were considered finished, and if this 
can be exercised and a small piece of 
paper gummed over the hole we believe 
The paper 


they safe enough. 


however should be gummed and not 


are 


pasted on, es the paste itself will be 
devoured by these omniverous creatures. 
Insects in a cabinet drawer are generally 
cuarded against their attacks by a 
portion of gum camphor being placed 
it, and and 
plentiful supply is kept in the drawer, 
Cam- 


in where a constant 
we believe it is quite effectual. 

phor, however, evaporates very quickly, 
when exposed. and even in the con- 
fined air of a cabinet drawer it will not 
last for ever. Regular attention there- 
fore is needed to keep up the supply, 
for a few weeks neglect may work sreat 


mischief, Jt is said that the evaporat- 


= 
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ing camphor, condenses again, and 
settles on the wings, antenne, &c., of 
the insects. 


trifling extent, but we cannot say that 


we ever saw an insect that appeared | 


to be injured by it. In the bottles in a 


chemist’s shop where large quantities of | 


camphor are always kept, the con- 


densation in the glass is very per- 


ceptible, but the cases are not parallel, 


and we doubt if the harm that may — 


possibly result from keeping an abun- 
dant supply in the drawer is at all 
equal to the benefits. When an insect 
becomes infested with mites it must be 
the 


More than one means of killing mites 


at onee removed from drawer. 


in the drawer have been suggested. <A 


No doubt this is so toa. 
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few drops of Essential Oil of Cajeput | 


are said to be effectual, but we hold | 


that the safest plan is to remove 
specinen. 


the | 
If it ig a common thing | 


that can easily bereplaced, throw itinto | 


the fire at once, and have done with it, 
but if tt is rare and valuable you can 
the 
be 


saturated with Benzine without being 


destroy the mites without injuring 


specimen. Many insects may 


spoiled; but others, and especially 
srveen ones, lose their color if so treated. 
We always place a specimen that we 
believe to be mity in the cyanide jar, 
for what will kill the imsect will also 
kill the mite. 


zever, that this will destroy the vitality 


We do not know, how- 


of any ova there may be, and-it will be 
safer to keep such a specimen out of 
the cabinet till you are sure it is all 
right. You can never err by being 


too careful. Be on the watch, how- 


_ tive we know of against their attacking 


loose legs or antenne he about your : 


| immunity. 


dah 


ever, whenever you see an accumula- } 
tion of brown dust under an insect, | 
you may be sure the destroyer is at 
work. We once had the pain to see | 
a valuable collection, that had not) 
been looked at for some years, com- 
pletely destroyed by mites. There was 
not a single insect left uninjured, and 
but very few of which even the species 


could be made out. We have seen) 


other collections where mites were 
rambling about almost as big as fleas, 
and quite as ugly ; but care and atten- 
tion will always prevent anything so_ 
bad as this, though they may not be 
able to save you from an occasional 
mite in your drawers. Do not let 
At the close of the 


season, bake all your setting boards in _ 


insect drawers. 


the oven, and never consider anything 
a trouble that will help you to keep 
clear of this pest. The only preventa- 
dried plants, is to wash the specimens 
It is | 
impossible to keep a herbarium so 
closely 


over with corrosive sublimate. 


as 
It will have been 
noticed by botanists that many plants | 


guarded against the air, 
insects are kept. 


are never touched by them, and it | 
would be worth while making a list of 
those orders or genera that enjoy this 
Without going into further 
details now, we must conclude by wee 
ing our readers, never mind what they | 
collect, to watch carefully for the 
appearance of mites, while they tak 
every possible precaution to prevent 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I. M. Parisu, Taunton.—Thanks for the | 


ichneumons from Tortrix vividana, which we 
will name shortly, Among some you sent 
us before was Ichneumon nigritavius from 
pupa of Thecla quercus, but you had made an 
error somehow, for one marked ‘' from larva 
of S. populi” isa Saw-fly, which we need 
We 


not tell you are not parasitic. are 


| 


{ 


} 


obliged also for the pupa from M. brassicae — 


larve. They are evidently dipterous, and 
shall be named when they emerge. Your 
pug is £. absinthiata, and is not an uncom- 
the 


hemp 


mon species. The larva feeds on 


flowers of golden rod, yarrow, 


agrimony, &c. 


W. D., Coventry, last week, should have been | 


E. F. Nicholls, Coventry. 
1G. F. W., Birmingham.—Botys verticalis is one 
| of the Pyrales which are generally placed 
after the Nocti. 
name by which it is known in any part of 
We find some difficulty in 
sending your colored plates. 


We know no English 


this country. 
How do you 
get your paper ? it 
through the same channel it would travel 
Our British 
Butterflies seems to give satisfaction: we 


If we could send 
better than as a single plate. 


are supplying sixty persons with colored 
plates.- 

{n copying Mr. Porritt’s note (p. 315) for the 
printer we inadvertently wrote F.L.S. 
after his name. 
it looks as if he had put it there himself. 

Since writing the leader of last week we have 

decided to issue a working men’s edition of 

our Birds and Eggs at half-price, viz., 6d. 
per part for the Birds or Eggs separate, 
and is. for the two together. The work 
will be begun as soon asa sufficient num- 
ber of subscriber's names are obtained, and 
We should be 
glad of notes or local lists of species from 
any part of Britain for the purpose of 
incorporation, and especially particulars of 
any interesting varieties. Will our readers 
bring it before the notice of Oologists and 
Ornithologists ? 


will be sent out post free. 


He objects to this, saying | 
| place the wings, legs, and antenne into 
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EXCHANGE. 
DupticaTEs :—Polyodon, A. Lubricipeda, C caja, 
Z. Fiiipendule, Larve O. Bidentata, A. Lubrici- 
peda, C. Caja, E. Facobee, and pupe of latter. 
DESIDERATA :—Numerous.—A. BRAMWELL, 
Prior Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


CAPTURES, NOTES, &c. 


KILLING AND MoUNTING SMALL ICHNEU- 
MONS.—I have no doubt but that Mr. Walker 
will give you his way of killing and setting 


_small ichneumons, his method may be dif- 


ferent from mine, but your feaders may wish 
I have 
adopted the plan of killing recommended by 


to have the experience of others. 


Dr. Capron in The Entomologist for February 
last, ?. e., I take a large basin of boiling water, 
and invert the box over it, give it a tap so 
that the insect may be jerked into it, and in 
most cases it will die with the wings and legs 
expanded, if it isa single specimen I imme- 
diately remove it into a bath of spirits of 
wine into which a very little corrosive sublimate 
is dissolved, to preserve it from mites; but 
supposing I have a dozen or so to mount I 
kill them at the same time, and remove them 
into cold water until it comes to their turns 
for the spirit of wine bath. The spirit should 
be of full strength, and not methylated. I 
then remove them from this bath by floating 
them on a piece of glass, with the back down- 
wards, and- with a sable hair pencil carefully 


position, then place it aside for about ten 
minutes to allow the spirit to evaporate, 
when it can be very easily removed, and 
mounted on card with gum _ tragacanth. 7 
The cards I use are “ John Dickinson & Co’s. 
Extra Superfine Cards,” size 34 inches by 28, 
cost 4d. per packet of 50, they are beautifully 
white, these J have cut across into six parts, 
about five-eighths of an iuch in width.— 
G..C. BIGNELL. 

(Mr. Bignell has sent us specimens of an 
Apalantes (?) from VY. Atalanta, which for style 
of mounting are unsurpassable. The card is 
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of the purest white, without the slightest 
trace of stain which so often disfigures carded 
specimens.—EDs. | 


CONCHOLOGY. 
LAND AND FRESH-WATER SHELLS. 
By H. T. Roxsson, Stockton-on-Tees. 
(Continued from page 311.) 


Genus, Balea. 

We have here another genus, containing 
one species only, in which the animal closely 
resembles that of Bulimus ; the shell is, how- 
ever, coiled the reverse way like Clausilia, 
but without the clausilium which the shells of 
the latter possess. The species is named 
Perversa. 

Perversa.—The shell and 
conical, thin and horny, reseinbling that of 
Bulimus in form, but coiled in the opposite 


is small 


direction, the aperture is small and without 
teeth ; 
umbilicus. 


internal there is a very minute 
It is found in crevices of walls 
and trees, among moss, &c. 

Genus, Pupa. 

This geuus, which has received its name 
from the resemblance of the shell to the pupa 
or chrysalis of an insect, has a cylindrical 
shell rounded at the base and with rounded 
spire composed of many whoris, with a small 
umbilicus, generally with teeth in the aper- 
ture. with short 
tentacles, the lower pair being very short. 
The species are Secale, Muscoriim, Cylindracea, 
and Anglica. 

Secale.—This, the largest of the genus, has 
a shell about a third of an inch in length, 


with the spire rather more pcinted than it is 


The animal is_ shor, 


in the other species, of a brownish color, 
aperture with seven internal teeth. Found 
chiefly in the South-west of England in chalk 
districts. 

Muscorum,—tThis is smaller and more 
oval in form than the last, bright and trans- 
parent, the aperture is sma!i and without 


teeth. It is found among moss and under 
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stones, 

Cylindracea,.--This is still smaller th 
the preceeding, being scarcely a sixth of a 
inch in length, it is short and oval, tran 


parent, aperture with one internal toot 
This is the commonest of the genus, and ma 
be found allover the country, Jwelling unde 
the bark of trees, about walls, under stone 
&c. 

Anglica,—This is about the same size as 
the last, and of similar form, the aperture is 
triangular and contains three well defined 
and two less distinct teeth. It is found under 
stones, dead leaves, and moss. \ 

Genus, Vertigo. 

The shells of this genus are all very minute, 
and require the magnifying glass for their 
examination, the largest of them being only 
an eighth of an inch in length ; they resemble 
those of Pupa, but have mostly fewer whorls, 
and are shorter in proportion to their 
breadth : some of the species have the whorls 
reversed. ‘Che animal is distinguished by the 
absence of the lower pair of tentacles, the 
upper pair are short. They are all found in 
damp situations. The species are Antivertiga, 
Moulinsiana, Pygmaa, Alpestris, Striata, Pusilla, 
Vertigo, Edentula, and Minuta. 

Antivertigo.—A very small oval shell, 
smooth and transparent, the aperture is 
furnised with a number of teeth, sometimes 
They 
are found on plants growing in marshy places. 

Moulinsiana.—A doubtful British 
species, a little larger than the last, with the 
spire rather more pointed, yellowish, with 
four teeth in the aperture. 


nine, sometimes not more than six, 


Living about 
marshy places, under stones. 
Pygmea.—aA very small species, oval, 
with rounded spire, brownish, smooth and 
shiny, aperture with four or five teeth. This 
is the commonest of the genus, and may be 
found under stones, &c., in damp places. 
Alpestris.—Similar to the last, and 
supposed by some Conchologists to be only a. 
variety of it, the animal is paler in color, and 
the shell a little narrower. It is found on 
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high lands in the North of England, under 
stones, &c. 

Striata.—A very smal! shell, short and 
oval, yellowish, striated, aperture with six 
teeth. It dwells in damp places, under stones, 
&c. (This is more generally known as Sub- 
striata.) 

Pusilla.—tThis is a very minute shell, 
oval, smooth and glossy, aperture with six to 
eight teeth, It 
species, found in woods among moss or under 


whorls veversed. is a local 
stones. 

Vertigo.—-A minute shell similar to the 
last, oval, aperture small with four or five 
teeth, whorls veversed. It is found among wet 
grass, but is a rare species. 

Edentula,.—This shell, though small, is 
one of the largest of the genus ; it is Pupu-like 
in form, yellowish, and glossy, the aperture is 
without teeth. It is found about wet grass, 
&c., and though not confined to any particular 
district, it is not common. 

Minuta.—This is an exceedingly minute 
species, being the smallest of the genus and 
the smallest of our land shells; the aperture 
is without teeth. It is a rare species, found 
on hills, under stones in damp places. 


(To be continued. ) 


THE GRASS OF PARNASSUS. 


( Parnassia palustris. ) 
By J. P. SouTTER. 


During the present month there comes into 
flower one of the most beautiful of our bog- 
plants, which is not only interesting from the 
chaste beauty of its flowers, which are very 
conspicuous and attractive, but also from 
their peculia: structure, and the mode of 
development cf the stamens, which makes it 
quite unique amongst British plants. It isan 
universal favorite with all who have once 
seen it, and it is justly regarded as the pride 
of our northern bogs. In autumn after the 
curiously beautiful and elegant flowers of the 
It is 


bog-bean have disappeared. very 


- 


abundant in almost every marshy moor in 
Scotland, and is not unfrequent in suitable 
localities, wet bogs and damy sandy river 
banks, in the north of England; going south- 
ward it rapidly becomes scarcer, and in the 
southern counties it is unknown. Although 
called the Grass of Parnassus it has nothing 
in common, eitier in structure or appearance, 
with the true grasses, the name was given to 
it by the old Greek writers, because it grew 
upon Mount Parnassus, and certainly it is a 
fitting plant to grace the haunt of the muses, 
although as we have seen it is by no means 
confined to that locality. It is very easily 
recognised, and cannot be mistaken for any 
other plant. The root is perennial, and 
before the Howers appear, it may be identified 
by its compact cluster of light-green heart- 
shaped leaves; or rather longish stalks, all 
radical, that is springing directly from the 
root. The tlowering stems are very numer- 
ous, I have counted as many as 36 from a 
single root, they rise to the height of about a 
foot, slender, square, or angular, often 
twisted, with one leaf at or below the middle, 
and bearing a large, solitary buttercup- 
shaped flower, consisting of five petals of 
purest white, with numerous dark veins all 
converging towards the centre of the flower, 
where is situated the delicately pink, or 


flesh-tinted ovary, which ultimately contains 


| the seeds, and surrounding it are flve stamens 


So far there is 


nothing unusual in the structure or appear- 


of a light-cream color. 
ance of the flower, but alternating with the 
stamens are five greenish, fleshy, fan-shaped 
scales, fringed with a row of slender yellowish 
hairs, each tipped with a round knob likea 
small pin. These are the nectaries, and they 
secrete a large quantity of nectar, which is 
very attractive to insects, so that the flowers 
are frequented by great numbers, especially 
flies. A fully expanded flower will rarely be 
seen without several flies traversing it in all 
directions, and industriously sucking the 
nectariferous scales. When the flower ex- 


pands the five stamens are seen clearly sur- 
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rounding the ovary, and reaching about half- 
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of loose spongy texture, so as readily to 


way to its summit, where is situated the — 


stigma, to which the pollen, the yellow dust 
or powc er coutained in the stamens has to be 
applied, before the seeds can be produced. 
Very soon one of the filaments or slender 
stalk of the stamen begins to elongate, and 
the anther, the part containing the pollen, is 
raised to the top of the ovary, closely pressed 
upon the stigma, and there discharges its 
pollen, when this is accomphshed the stamen 
retires, the shrivelled anther drops off, and 
the filament is stretched horizontally along 
the surface of the petal. 
taken by another stamen in alternate suc- 
cession thus :—- 

iT 

4 
until al! have in rotation reached the summit 


) 


of the ovary, and discharged their pollen. | 


This curious process has long been observed 
and noted by botanists. thus Wildenow in the 
last century records the same facts, but states 
that the two last stamens reach the summit 
of the ovary together. This is not in accord- 
ance with my observations, for, although it 
may sometimes occur, 1 have more usually 
found that the stamens reach the top of the 
ovary singly, and invariably in the alternate 
succession already mentioned, and not as one 
might naturally expect in regular rotation, 
in this 


I These older botanists 


3) 


Saw 


strange device a provision of nature 
to convey the pollen of the stamen to 
the 
fecundate the ovules, and so produce the 


stigma of the same flowers, and thus 


seeds, but they failed to observe that the 
the 
stigma, so that the fact of the anther being 


anthers open on the side away from 
pressed against the stigina prevente i its own 
pollen falling upon it. But as another, and 
still more effective preventive for ensuring 
that the stigma shall not be fertilised by its 
own pollen, a proceeding which nature often 
seems at pains to avoid by elaborate con- 


trivances. The stigmatic surface, which is 


retain the pollen grains, is not developed in 


| the flower of Parnassia, until all the stamens 


Its place is then | 


of that individual flower have discharged 
their pollen, and retired out of the way, then 
the four-lobed stigma becames very prom- 
inent, and so continues till a sufficiency of 


polien grains have reached it. hese are 


carried by the numerous flies which, as we 


have seen frequent the flowers in great num- 
bers, and which roaming over its expanse 
imbibing the luscious nectar, dust the under- 
surface of their bodies with pollen-grains 
Then 
flitting to another flower in which the stigmas 


whilst climbing over the open anthers. 


are fully expanded they convey the fertilising 
I hope I 
have made the subject sufficiently plain to 


element to it at the proper time. 


induce some readers to procure the plant, 
and watch the process leisurely for them- 
selves. Although often abundant in suitable 
localities it is not a gregarious or social plant, 
and never makes matted masses, but each 
specimen forms a separate and distinct tuft, 
it is therefore easy of removal, and if dug up. 
with a nice ball at the root, and planted 
either out of doors, or in a flower-pot and set 
in the window, if not suffered to want water, 
it will continue to bloom for many weeks, 
and prove a beautiful and very interesting 
study. 

(Our readers may find this plant very 
common among the sand-hills on the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire coasts, on Askern Bog, 
and no doubt other bogs in the North of 
England.—Ebs. | 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rorson; with figures from life by 
5: 3. Mose 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


PAMILY II, NYMPHALIDA. 
A very large group of Butterflies in which 
are now included several tha: were formerly 


characterised as separate families. Its mem- 
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bers may be readily recognised in the perfect 
state, by the rudimentary or abortive fore- 
legs, which are never fitted for walking; by 
the distinct club of the antenna, and by the 
groove on the hind wings for the reception of 
the abdomen. The British species may be 
placed under two sub-families, NYMPHALIN® 
and SATYRIN, 


Sub-Family 1, Nymphatinee. 


Imago.—Generally gaily colored, the | 
hind wing sometimes has one or more | 


occelated, or eyed spots, and always has a | 


groove for the reception of the abdomen; the 
hind margin of one or both wings cften 
of irregular outline; they have a strong and 
powerful flight; when disturbed they will 
often fly off swiftly to a considerable distance, 
and return again to the very flower or leaf on 
which they were resting. This habit should 


always be remembered by collectors who dis- | 


turb them, ere they were near enough to 


capture them. 


Larva.—Generally cylindrical and spiny. 
Apatura ivis being the only British species to 
which this description does not apply. 

Pupa. --Always suspended by the tail, but 


without the silken belt of the Pufilionide, it | 


is much angulated, and often spotted and 
marked with gold. 

Considerably over one hundred genera are 
recognised in this sub-fami,y. 


| 


In Britain we | 


have only eighteen species, divided by our 


latest authors into six genera, which may be | 


tabulated as follows with reference to the 

British species :— 

1. Hind margins of fore wings rounded, or 
concave; color fulvous spotted with 
black. 

A Underside with silvery spots, Genus I, 
Argynnis. 

8 Underside without silvery spots, Genus 
II, Melitea. 

2. Hind margins of fore wings angulated, or 
concave. 


A A U-shaped mark near the top of fore- 


wing formed of five or six white spots, 
Genus III, Pyvameis. 


6B No U-shaped mark, Genus IV, Vanessa. 
3. A band of white spots on both wings. 

A No eyed spot on hind wings, Genus ¥} 

Limenitis. : 
B Hind wing eyed, Genus VI, Apatura.— 
Genus I, Argynnis. 

“Areynnis, F., Avgyunis, a surname of 

Venus from the tempie erected in her honor 


| by Agamemnon, on the death of his favorite, 


Argynnis. Proper. IV,, 6 22.”—A.L. 

About one hundred species of this genus 
are known. They inhabit northern and 
temperate climes, about one-third of them 
are European, and nearly an equal number 
One 1s 
South 


We believe only one occurs in 


occur in Asia and North America. 
found in Australia, and a few in 
America. 
Africa (Algeria), and few of the Asiatic 
species get so far south as India. Six species 
are recognised as British, of which one is 
only an occasional visitor, Odd specimens 
of one or two others have been taken in our 
island, and will be described among the 
Reputed British Butterflies. 

Though there are so few British species 
they are not very easy for a beginner to 


separate. We have therefore thought it best 


to give a table, which we partly adapt from 
| Stainton. 


1. Imago expanding more than two inches. 
A Under-side of hind wings with silver 
streaks, A. Paphia. 
& Under-side of hind wings with 
spots. . 
a A row of reddish spots between the 


silver 


outer and central of silver 
spots, 4. Adippe. 


b No row of reddish spots. 


row 


A. églaia. 
c The basal spots very large and brilliant, 
A. Lathonia. 
2. Imago expanding less than two inches. 
A More than one central silvery spot. A. 
Selene. 
8 Only one central silvery spot. A. Euphro- 
syne. 
Careful attention is also requested to the 
descriptions, 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES. 


P to this date our pages have had 
but little ornithological matter, 


_and  scarecly anything from our 


of their observations. 
_ England, 
and Yorkshire, 


‘of these 


ornithological readers who take notes 
Many parts of 
and especially Lancashire 
swarm with bird 
stuffers, while in other places, though 
they may not be so numerous, they are 


studded here and there at no very 


Most 

intelligent 
the best of 
opportunities of knowing the food of 
Many of them 


great distance from each other. 
men are 
observers, and have 


every bird they skin. 


we know, dissect every bird, or at all 
events, all of any rarity, and make 


notes of the contents of the stomach, 


the state of plumage, and other matters 


of interest. Extracts from these note 


books would be of great interest to our 
readers, and now that we are com- 


mencing our papers on British Birds, 
their Nests and Eggs, we hope to ex- 
pand our circle of readers among 
Ornithologists 
generally. 
had little interest in our pages in the 
past, but everything could not be done 
in a day, and we hope those interested 


and Taxidermists 


Perhaps they may have 


AUGUST 21st, 1880. 


Wot L: 


in various subjects have less and less 
reason to complain of our Bill of Fare. 
Entomologists have never had much to 
find fault with, and our paper was 
specially begun for them. The Con- 
chologist, too, has had his share lately, 
and we are now beginning a series of 
papers on Ferns, by a gentleman who 
has studied them practically for years. 
Thus, the Entomologist, Conchologist, 
Botanist, and Ornithologist should all 
find something to interest them, and 
we hope they, too, will endeavour by 
their notes and observations to add to 
We have the 


more reason for referring to this at 


the interest for others. 


present, as we are desirous that when 
our papers on British Birds ; 
separately printed as a handbook, they 
should be as perfect as they can be 
made, and there are many points about 
Probably some 


are 


which httle is known. 
one or more of the thousands of in- 
terested naturalists in the United 
Kingdom, could give an answer to 
almost every question that could be 
raised, but knowledge confined to the 
individual, is scarcely knowledge in 
the meaning of the word now-a-days. 
As this work goes on in these pages, 
readers will have an opportunity of 
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commenting on o1 correcting any state- 
ment we make, and of supplementing 
anything wherein they axe deficient. 
The points to which we would specially 
direct attention, as those on which 
further personal observation is needed, 
‘are ist, The: nests of the rarer birds. 
Where they are built, of what material 
they are composed, and how this varies 


according to circumstances. 2nd, 
When the first egg was laid, and if 


succeeding eges are laid on successive 
When the birds begin 


to sit, and how long incubation lasts 
b) (2, 


days, or how? 
before the young hatch. How soon 
they begin to fiy, and when the family 
part company. Descriptions are also 
needed of the nest and plumage of many 
species, and of their various immature 
stages before they arrive at the perfect 
adult plumage. We will gladly wel- 
come notes on all, or any of these 
points. We also propose to say a word 
or two about the cry or song of the 
different species, though we are well 
aware of the great difficulty of repre- 
senting in words the various sounds 
made by birds; but somethine may 
be said that will help ornithologists in 
the field to recognize various species 
by their call. Whatever can be done 
in this way shall be incorporated in 
our papers when published separately, 
of course with due acknowledgment of 
the observer from whom the  state- 


ments are derived. 


SPECIAL - NOTICE. 


Our friends have had great trouble hitherto 


in procuring the YounG NaTuRALIST through 
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a Bookseller: the firm who supplied the 
trade at first being too far from the centre for 


collectors to go to Walworth for odd copies of 
a penny paper. We now have pleasure to 
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St. Bride’s Avenue, 
Fleets Stgeet, 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD—Geo. 
T. Miller, 23, Cromwell Terrace, Bensham, 
Gateshead. 

PirymourH—G. ©. Bignall, Clarence Place, 

Stonehouse. 


. Church St. 


West Harriecot—t. Hoggett 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nir Gr: 
segetum and B. 
which he has our thanks. 

We have toannounce that next week willap- 
pear the last (for a long time) of common 
Ichneumons. Mr. Bairstow will sail on 
August 31st, in the steamship ‘‘ Balmoral” 
for Port Elizabeth, South Africa, where he 

He promises notes 


T. Porritt sends us larve of A. 


hirtaria for figuring, for 


will remain some time. 
for the Y. N, and would be 
from any person interested 


glad to hear 
in the ento- 
mology of that His 
address is ‘‘ The Cote, Healey House, near 
Huddersfield.” 


district. present 


CAPTURES, NOTES, &c. 

BuTTERFLIES AT GREAT OrMS HEAD.— 
“On Monday last, the 2nd inst, the Great 
‘Orms Head at Llandudno was swarming with 
S. Semele, but owing to my not taking a net 
‘I could only take one, I also saw a couple of 
¥. rape.—G. F. 
WHEELDON. Birmingham. 

Rooxs DEvouRING CRANE-FLIES. — For 
several days a flock of rooks have frequented 
some newly mown fields near to my house, 
and wondering what they could be in search 
of, I yesterday watched them attentively, and 


uvtice and a lot of P. 


was not long in discovering that they were 
capturing crane-flies, which not only swarms 
here, but does so in every other place I have 
visited thisseason. The birdsran and jumped 
30metimes several jcet into the air. By the 
erking of the head when swallowing I could 
see when one was ciptured, and I found that 
the number was about four evey miaute for 
me bird. There were about 300 of the birds 
md they stayed for several hours each day, 
© thus the quantity of crane-flies destroyed 


————————————————EeEEE—EE—EEE Ee 
SE ee ee 


| pupz and larve of S. 


by them must have been enormous.—S. L. 
Huddersfield. 
AT THISTLES.—I was 


MOosLeEy, 
VANESSA URTICZ, 


standing the other day ona piece of waste 


Thistles 
and was watching the various Butterflies 


ground overgrown with , Dogdaisies, 


OA 
CLs, 


ri 


and Bees fiving about. Vanessa urtie: 


h they 


very plentiful, and I noticed that thoug 
were several! species of thistle, about equally 
abundant, it never settled on any but the 
common Carduus arvensis. They did not seem 
to know the difference easily for they generally 
fled to the nearest lower whatever the species, 
and sometimes got very close to 1t before they 
This 


habit was the more noticeable, because the 


discovered it was the wrong kind. 
flower of the spear head thistle, (Clanceolatus,) 
as well assome large hybrid species were so 
much larger and more attractive looking: 
On the other hand, the humble bees, of which 
a great many were about, unvariably fled to 
the larger flowers, or to Weld (Reseda luteola.) 
—JoHN E. Rozson, Hartlepool, 

CapTURES AT KirxprrpDe.—The following 
are what I took at Kirkbride near Carlisle, 
on August 7th,; 7 S. Smele, 4 S. Megera, 6 S. 
Tithonus,; S. fanira. 


were swarminging. 


V. urtice and P. napi 
On a peat moss in the 
neighbourhood I took several C. davus but 
they were much worn and useless; also a few 
caypini and larve of 
I 


noticed several cocoons of potvtoria full of 


B.rubi and O. potatoria were plentiful. 
Dipterous pupze. I enclose one of the larva 
whose name I have omitted above and would 
be obliged if you would name it.—Groras 
ah Ben 

‘The larva sent is Acrovscta menyanthidis, we 


MILLER, sham, Gateshead. 


are sorry you did not es up some of the 
i 


J 


dipterous pupze for us.— ps. 

CYNIDE KILLING Re ais to the 
Editors’ note of Feb. 28 of Young Naturalist, 
respecting the diificulty experienced in pre- 


paring the ‘‘ Cyanide Poison” for insects, it 


may be interesting to the readers of the Young 
Naturalist to obtain a good method of pre- 


it, which I have always found 


paring 
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satisfactory, and which will not crack the 
bottle. The 
operandi” are as follows :— 


ingredients and ‘‘ modus 

10z. Cyanide Potassium. 

20z. Plaster of Paris (Powder). 

140z. Water (or Sufficiency). 
Reduce the Cyanide to powder in a mortar 
the Plaster of Paris 
(Powder), and rub together with sufficient 
water to form a thick paste, sufficiently liquid 
to pour out into the (wide-mouthed) bottle. 
It will set firm in a few minutes, and if any 


then mix with it 


excess of water has been used it will float on 
the surface and must be poured off. When 
exhausted it may be renewed simply by 
adding a few drops of Prussic Acid (strongest) 
which may be procured by complying with 
the Pharmacy Act, 1868, regulating the sale 
of poisons.—H. ANDREws, 19, The Terrace, 
Camberwell. 


BRITISH FERNS. 
By H. ANDREws, Camberwell. 


& 


Ferns are flowerless plants (Cryptogamia ), 


having fibrous roots, erect or creeping stems, 
fronds, or leaf-like branches, generally bear- 
ing sovi (seeds). The rootis entirely fibrous, 
and proceeds from the under side of those 
stems which assume the prostrate or creeping 
mode of growth; but when the stem grows 
ercct they are produced towards its lower 
surface indifferently. The stem forms either 
an erect stock (candex) by an accumulation of 
the woody-bases of the fronds, or extends 
horizontally on or beneath the surface of the 
soil, and forms what is called a rhizome. 
The fronds leaf-like dis- 
tinguished from ‘‘true leaves” by their 
peculiar development which grows at the 


are branches, 


apex, while in ordinary leaves the apex is 
formed first; they are furnished sparingly 
with small breathing pores, called stomata, 
by which they inhale carbonic acid gas (given 
off by animals), and, being decomposed, the 
carbon is retained by the plant, while the 
oxygen is given off (and is absorbed by 
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The fronds of ferns consist of the 
leafy portion, and the stalk (stipes), the con- 
tinuation of the stalk through the leafy por- 
tion is called the vachis, and is generally 
The fronds 
are sometimes divided down to the rachis; it 
is then called pinnate each of the leaf-like 
divisions being called a (pinna), and when 
this is again divided it is bipinnate. The 
manner in which the substance of the fronds 
is traversed is called the venation ; sometimes 


animals). 


covered with membranous scales. 


it is parallel, sometimes forked, and some- 
times netted. 

Ferns are propagated by spores (sori), and 
by the development of young plants at the 
nodes on the upper or outer surface of the 
frond or rhizome. Spores are minute seed- 
like bodies, enclosed in small sacs or bags, 
and attached along the sides or at the ends of 
the veins of the under surface of the frond, 
the portion to which they are attached being 
called the receptacle, and having considerable 
When 
the sori occupy the under surface of the 
frond they are termed dorsal, and when they 


importance in distinguishing species. 


project beyond the margin they are called 
marginal. ~The spore-cases, or spovangia, are 
minute roundish-oval bodies, nearly sur- 
rounded by a vertical band, called a ring, 
which (when the 
maturity) burst and disperse the fine dust-like 


spores to germinate. 


spores have reached 
The sori are covered 
by a thin membranous scale, called an 
indusium. The sori of some species, however, 
are naked, and never bear any indusium 
(ex polypodium vulgaris). Germination is the 
development of the sori, under fitting con- 


ditions, into young plants. Spores differ 


’ 


from ‘“‘true seeds’’ in having no embryo pro- 
vided with special organs, no plumule, or 
germ of the ascending axis (the origin of the 
stem), and no radicle, or germ of descending 
axis (the origin of the root). The spore in 
whatever position it may happeua to be placed, © 
will throw down its radicle from that part” 
which is bottom-most, and its plumule from 


that part which is uppermost. A sori is 
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As it 
into 


a minute vesicle of cellular tissue. 
divided 
others, and enlarges until it forms a minute, 


grows, this vesicle becomes 
green, leaf-like germ-frond, called a fro- 
thallus, from which the axis, and its roots are 
subsequently developed. 

(To be continued. ) 

(Our young readers are requested to pay 
careful attention to the technical terms in the 
They are printed in italics, 
If they will 


foregoing paper. 
and are explained in every case. 
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quarter of an inch long, white, with a yellow- 
ish brown epidermis, the aperture is rather 
long and narrow, and has several teeth within 
it on both sides. They are found on the 


banks of rivers near the sea, in the south and 


' south-west of England. 


take the trouble to master these now, they | 


will not puzzle them afterwards.—EDs, | 


CONCHOLOGY. 

LAND AND FRESH-WATER SHELLS. 
By H. T. Rogson, Stockton-on-Tees. 
(Continued from page 311.) 

FAMILY, AURICULACEA. 


Genus, Carychium. 
This genus has only one British species, 
the shell resembles that of Zuwa in form, but 
it is toothed in the aperture; the animal has 


the eyes at the base of the tentacles, towards | 


the hinder part, and at the outer side, there is 
only one pair of tentacles, and they are short 
and thick. The specic: isnamed Winimnm. 
Minimum.—As the name implies, this 
species the shell 
measuring scarcely a twelfth of an inch in 


is exceedingly small, 
length, it is white and glassy, oval, with a 
pointed spire, the aperture has three teeth. 
It is found in damp places, among moss, at 
the roots of grass, &c. 

Genus, Ccnovulus. 

The shells of this genus are somewhat 
spindle-shaped, having the spire pointed, and 
the base narrow though rounded, the aperture 
is toothed. The animal has only one pair of 
tentacles, at the base and inner side of which 
are the eyes; they breathe air, but are fcund 
in wet or marshy places near the sea, where 
the water 


is brackish. The species are 


Denticulatus, Myosotis, and Bidentatus. 


Denticulatus.—The shell is about a | a silvery line still nearer the base. 


Myosotis.—This is slightly larger tha: 
the last, yellowish white, covered with a 
brownish epidermis, it has four teeth on the 
columella side of the aperture, but none on 
the lip. This is also found about the mud 
above high-water mark, at the sides of rivers, 
near the sea, in the south and south-west of 
England. 

Bidentatus.—tThis shell is white, and 
the epidermis is paler thau the others of the 
genus, it is also smaller than either; in the 
aperture there are two teeth on the columeila, 


_one of them distinct, the other less so, the 


lip is without teeth. They are found in 
various situations about river mouths, and 
are rather more widely distributed than the 


others. 


(To be continued.) 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 


So, L. MOSLEY. 
(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


IZ EAE ALA, enn. Pia Pig. 1: 


The Silver-washed Fritillary. 


‘* PAPHIA, a surname of Venus; from the 
island of Paphos.’’—A. L. 

Imago.—Plate7, Fig.1. Upperand under- 
side fulvous, with blackstreaksand spots. The 
female is paler, and without the black streaks. 
Underside: fore wing paler fulvous, with a few 
black spots; hind wing greenish at the base, and 
two rows of greenish spots between the veins 
beyond the centre. Vhe remainder of the 
hind wing is silvery ; there is a wavy narrow 
silvery band across the centre, a broader one 
near the base, but not passing thecentre, and 
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English name ‘‘ Silver washed”’ is very fap- 
proprsate for this species, and refers to the 
appearance of the underside of the hind 
wing. 

Larva.—Black, with two yellow siripes 
down the back, the sides have several rust 
colored lines. When young it is quite black. 
The spines are branched, and two long ones 
project beyond the head. It is very rarely 
met with, and we have no personal acquaint- 
ance with it. The foregoing is compiled from 
various figures and descriptions, 

Pupa.—-Pale brown, with gold spots on 


the back, and on the tips of the prominences 

Food Plants.—Dog violet (viola canina ), 
and perhaps other violets. 

Times of Appearance.—The butterfly 
emerges at the end of June, or early in July. 
The eggs are laid, probably singly, in July or 
August, and hatch in about a month. A 
larva in Mr. Buckler’s possession in 1861, fed 
until November, when it disappeared until 
the April of the following year. It changed 
to a chrysalis on the 2zoth of May, and the 
butterfly was disclosed on the 30th of June. 
Mr. Bnckler bred the species again in 1876-7, 
and the dates of the various changes cor- 
responded closely with those above. See 
Entomologists’ Monthly Magazine. 

Habitat.—Paphia is a wood insect, and 


may be found in open places, or the outskirts | 


of almost every extensive wood in England. 
Itseems to be equally abundant in Ireland, 
and perhaps its rarity in Scotland is more 
all over 


apparent than real. It occurs 


Europe, except in the extreme north, in 
Western ,Asia, including Siberia, and the 
valley of the Amoor. 

Variation. 
female of this species is not uncommon in the 
It has 


the usua! falvous ground colour replaced by 


A well-known variety of the 
New Forest, and some other places. 
a dark smoky greenish-brown. It is spotted 
in the usual way, but near the tip there area 
few light patches. Thisis known as Valezina, 
Esp., Pl.7; Fig, 1a.--A worn male is in‘the 
cabinet of Mr. Fredk. Bond, F.Z.S., which is 


which the black spots are confluent. 
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said to be the onlyj,:known male of this 
variety. Specimens are not/’very rare in 
There 
appears to be more variety among females 
than in the opposite sex. Besides Valezina, 


Esp., other two forms “are named, viz., 
Anagyva given in Dr. Staudinger’s catalogue 
as occurring in Southern Europe and Western 
Asia, and being without the silver bands on 
the underside of the hind wing; and Jm- 
Bell, which 


description in Kirby's catalogue, and said to 


maculata, we find without a 


occur in Corsica. One may only be a 
synonym for the other. 


Parasites.—None known to us. 
larva has been very rarely met with. 


The 
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ENTOMOLOCICAL NOTES 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By C. S. GrEGSON. 


PONE A O10 


During a great part of this month close 
attention i 
that is to 


hedge sides, over flower beds, in gardens, in 


ought to be paid to ‘‘mothing, 


capturing moths on the wing, along 


woods, but particularly in lanes, and outside 
woods, &c., the generality of moths so caught 
The July 
species are nearly over, but still some remain 
good, and the August species are appearing, 
and will continue to appear and disappear all 
through the month, hence not one favourable 


are Geometridze and Tortricide. 


opportunity must be lost, or the season will 


slip away, and cannot be recovered. Other 


families of moths will be met with, and 
secured by the same _ process, «especially 
Crambidz, and a few noctuz, hut to secure 
the latter plentifully flowers of all kinds, and 
growing in all places, should be visited every 
night after the 12th of the month, if not 


before. 


Close attention should be paid to the | 


ragwort (Seniscio jacobza), it isone of the most 


attractive flowers on the coast, from it may — 


be taken any night after dark some or all the 


following species: Agvotis precox, A. cursorvia, } 
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A. 


_ graminis, and with it Agrotis obelisca, Luperina 


valligera, A. tritici, A. aquilina, Charaxes- 


cespetes, and upon it near clover lands Agrotis 
nigricans, on the roots of which it feeds, and 
often does great damage in the north of 
England, here they are quite dark, almost 
black, whilst inland in the south they are 
dul! drab grey. 

The genus Triphzena is always strongly 
represented on Ragweed, but it is for T. 
interjecta that the entomolcgical student will 
look most anxiously after his first season, and 
this little fellow appears to be the aristocrat 
of the family, and refuses to sup with his 
vulgar relatives, and rarely comes until they 
have been boxed, or have retired for the 
night, say after 11 p.m. Keep a sharp eye 
on petunia beds in gardens, and do not neg- 
ect the pelargoniuns, espeeially towards 
he end of the month be provided, with a few 
ather large pins, and some oxalic acid in 
olution, and have a 5 in. setting board ready 
t home. 

But of our captures amongst the true 
octuze many species come freely to sugar 


nd 


ay secure noctua baja, augur, umbrosa, rubi, 


light. Where flowers are scarce we 
ahiti, neglecta, the two latter in birch woods, 
nd I am sure Xanthographa has already 
ecome too familiar to you, for feeding upon 
rass its home and its food is everywhere. 
The Autumn Butterflies are now appearing, 
d will sladden the heart and tax the stay- 
g powers of the young entomologist, they 
re such grand things, such glorious game, 
i nd he is no naturalist, and never will be an 
tomologist who, being young, can stand 
ith a net in his hand when they are about. 
et, mark! the proper way to secure them 
to stand still, and wait for an opportunity 
stvike suve, or don’t strike at all.) Whoever 
w Vanessa Io, V. Atalanta, or V.C-album as 
ey waved their beautiful wings up and 
wh without being entranced, when he was 
ung. I confess 1am entranced now I am 
d, when I see any of these glorious old 
iends, the very type of liberty and beauty, 
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and sometimes wish my set was incomplete 
that I might have an excuse for taking them. 
S. semele P, phleas, Agestis, both second broods, 
and several others I need not mention will 
give new pleasure wherever met with during 
this month, but we must not give the whole 
of our attention to insects on the wing. In 
August commences the second larva season 
of the year, and now the hedges and trees 
require seeing to, the beating net, or its 
always useful substitute an umbrella, must be 
constantly employed after the middle of the 
month, if we intend to be successful ento- 
mologists (not mere pretenders, who simply 
collect, but know nothing” of the natural 
history of the insects themselves), by larva 
beating we obtain the larva, it may be small, 
or it may be full-fed. but so we get at the life 
history of our insects, and at the same time 
have an extra pleasure as we feed and learn 
to distinguish them, first the family to which 
they are allied, then the genera, and after- 
wards the species to which they belong. 
From the insects so bred we obtain eggs, and 
so at last we learn to distinguish the family 
of Lepidoptera from the differentiation of 
the minute eggs they lay for us, 

Towards the end of the month we may ex- 
pect many species at gas or other lamps, and 
a few will be quite different to any named as 
coming to sugar, &c., amongst them Dasypolia 
Templi, where Heracleum, Sphondilium grows 
near, it feeds upon, or perhaps I should say 
it feeds in the roots of this common plant. 
A good many other species feed in the same 
way, and the ground feeders may now be 
met with on especially around waste land. 
But desirous that my young friends should 
discover the habits of as many species as 
possible themselves, I simply throw out a 
hint that whenever the central shoot of a 
ragweed, or thistle, or other such like plant is 
seen to droop and fade out with knife and 
cut deep into the root, or split up the stem, 
and if no trace of larva of pupa is found, 
why, try again! This is the month to 
succeed. 
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EAGHT . 


HE desire of the Moth for the 
star is proverbial among those 

who know rothing of Entomology, and 
the persisteat efforts of many insects 
to immolate themselves on _ the 
“burning shrine” must have been 


the most wunobservant. 


Moore has en appropriate simile where 


he compares the multitude of Arabs in 
their night attack on the last strong- 
hold of Ivan to the flight of moths to a 
flame. 

‘But vainly hundreds, thousands bleed 

Still hundreds, thousands more succeed ; 

Countless, as toward some flame at night, 

The Norths dark insects wing their flight, 

And quench or perish in its light ; 

To this terriie spot they pour.” 

It seems very extraordinary to watch 
one fiying through and through a 
flame: neither burnt wings nor scorched 
antenne seem to deter. If it falls from 
the effects or the burn, it is only for a 
moment: as soon as it recovers itself 
it flies again and again to the light that 
has for it such overpowering fascination. 
In the neighbourhood of large iron 
works, where vast masses of incandes- 


cent metal are taken from the furnaces 


to be hammered or rolled into shape, 


or as a burning liquid, run into moulds, 


AUGUST 28rx, 1880. 


| 


Vor: ae 


the quantity of insects that are 
destroyed is so great, that there is a 
notable difference in their numbers 
after a very short time. They fly 
straight to the glowing metal and are 
seen no more. The heat is too intense, 
and the heated mass too large for them 
to have any chance of escape, and they 
simply disappear. 

We do not know when Entomologists 
first took advantage of the attractive- 
ness of light to help them to secure 
their prey. Probably the knowledge 
came by degrees that they could be 
so secured. -Now, at all events, it is 
one of the regular modes of collecting, 
and many species are obtained “ at 
light” that are rarely taken in any 
other way. Perhaps the latter part of 
August and the Autumn months are 
the best for captures at lght, or, per- 
haps, the earher hour at which light 
can be used in these months has given 
us more captures. At all events, it 
seems fitting we should say a few words 
to our young readers as to the various 
procedure. Most of those species that 
fly by night come to light, while some 
that are generally considered to be 
exclusively day flyers have turned up 
occasionally :—Vanessa Atalanta, for 
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instance. On page 110 of this magazine 
will be found an account of the capture 
of a specimen at 10 o’c¢lock at nicht, on 
a gas lamp, and we have taken it at a 
still more unseemly hour. Gas lamps 
are moth traps ready to our hands, 
and those in the suburbs of country 
towns are certain to repay those who 
will take the trouble to visit them 
Before you to 


periodically. begin 


swarm up lamp posts, you had better | 


make the acquintance of the Police of 


your neighbourhood, or you may find | 


yourself in trouble on suspicion of 
breaking glasses or putting out the 
hghts. 


joke on this subject that is worth repeat- 


There is an old Entomological 
ing. Hvery one kuows that a slang 
term for a policeman is a@ ‘‘ lobster’, 
from the colour of his clothes being 
the same as that crustacean before it is 
boiled. 
the English name for S. fagi is the 
‘‘ Jobster.” 
post one night, pill box in hand. dodg- 


Entomologists also know that 
A collector was up a lamp 


ing around in the vain attempt to 


secure the prize. ‘‘ What are you doing 


up there,” roared one of the guardians 


y) 


of the night. ‘‘ Catching a lobster’ 


unwittingly rephed the youth, the 
policeman’s ive was roused at being 
thus twitted as he thought. 
66 if 


down my fine fellow ” said he 


reckon youll find ‘the lobster” has | 


caught you.” 

In the early part of the night, say 
before 10 o’clock. 
flying about the lamps, unable to 
Later on they 


Moths may be seen 


approach the flame. 


they will be found settled on the glass, 


“Come | 
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or the iron framework, and are then 
easy to box. Some use the Cyanide 
bottle with a tin circlet that can be 
fastened to the end of a long rod. 
With this you do not need to climb 
the pillar, but can secure your prey 
from below. To our mind it is a slow 
and uncertain method of procedure, 
but perhaps more suited than “ swarm- 
ine” up, for a very stout, or elderly 
collector. We need not enumerate all 
the species that can be taken at lamps. 
To do so would be to give a list of 
Autumn insects. Noctue are perhaps 
most frequent. The pretty Xanthias 
may all be had, the Sword-grasses and 
many commoner species, while the 
much rarer Dasypolia Templi, Dasy- 
camga rubiginea, and Cirredia Xeraim- 


| polina, also reward at times the perse- 


vering collector. In spring all the 
Teniocampa are found there, while 
many Geometersalso frequent the lamps. 
The males of the Zybernde are often 
common; the females being wingless 
mist be sought elsewhere. 

Leaving gas lamps, the collector 


should turn his. attention to shop 


windows, and especially to those, such 


as Chemists and Drapers, where there 
are briliant iluminations. Celerto and 
other rare species have been taken 
before now at shop windows. 

Those who live at seaports or on the 
coast will do well to make friends with 
the keeper of the lhghthouse, if there 
be one. Many species have been taken 
at the lantern of a lighthouse, that have 
scarcely been seen elsewhere. Ennomos — 


alniaria, the largest of the Thoms, 
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was on our lists for many years on the 
strength of a specimen obtained at the 
lighthouse of the North Foreland. 


If you have a window facing the open | 
country, a lamp will often attract moths | 
We have taken many species | 
abundantly by this means that we | 


to it. 


rarely took by ordinary collecting. 


Those who live in towns, but go for a | 
holiday im the Summer months, may 


avail themselves of this to advantage. 
Nor need the time be wasted if nothing 
comes to the light, for the specimens 
obtained through the day can be set 
out while you are waiting. 

We have a small green-house at the 
foot of our garden, behind the house, 


and have taken large numbers of insects | 
there by taking a lamp down and _ 
Last year | 
from them that we may record the 


opening one of tlie slides. 
we secured a splendid variety of the 
White Ermine (4. menthastri) by this 
means, with the wings all smoky brown, 
besides three or four nearly immacula‘e. 


Besides 


devised. One method called “The 
American Moth Trap” was introduced 


afew years ago, but does not seem to 
have realized the expectations raised by 
its inventors. One collector told us 
that the best way to use it was to light 
it, take it and place it on the top of 
some wali and leave it. 

Fen collectors, and perhaps others, 
use a ‘“‘lighthouse” which is a glass 
box on the top of a pole, well lighted 
with as many bright lights as you cen 
vet into it. A sheet is erected behind 
it, and the moths are either taken on 


not. 


these ordinary modes of | 
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the sheet or as they fly about. Most of 
the rarer fen species in our collections 
have been taken by this means. 
We translated from ‘“ Feuille 
Jeunes Naturalistes,” on page 94, an 
account of the capture of Nocturnal 
Lepidoptera by the use of magnesium 
wire. Some of our readers at the time 
were rather taken with the idea, and 
said they would try it this Autumn. 
We should be glad to hear from any 


des 


_ one who does so, whether successful or 


A small portion is to be burnt to 
attract the attention of the insects to 


_ the lesser light, which is suspended in 
the most convenient place for their cap- 


ture. 

We recommend our young readers to 
try each and all of these modes of 
capture, and we shall be glad to hear 


_ result. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our iriends have had great trouble hitherto 


attraction special means have also been | in procuring the Youxc Naruratisr through 
| a Bookseller: the firm who supplied the 


| trade at first being too far from the centre for 


collectors to go to Walworth for odd copies of 
a penny paper. We now have pleasure to 
announce that we have arranged with 
Messrs. JOHN KEMPSTER & Co., 
St. Bride’s Avenue, 
Fleet Street, 

London, E.C., 
who will in future supply the trade; and we 
trust our readers will have no further difficulty 
in procuring copies through a local Bookseller. 


EXCHANGE. 
' Preserved larve of Caja, Menthastri, Filipen- 
dulz, Potatoria, Antiqua, B. rubi, Grossulariata, 
and Capsincola. I want Rhamni, Sinapis, 
Galathe, Sybilla, Polychlovos, and C. album.—J. 
J. Dixon, Darlington Street, Hartlepool. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. T, Coventry.—Thanks for larve of Ziczac 
and Sambucata. We will name the Beetle 
next week. | 

“Common Ichneumons,’”’ and other papers 
stand over till next week. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


SINGULAR APPEARANCE OF LARVA OF N. 
CAMELINA.—When collecting the larve of M. 
hastata on Thursday, 12th inst, I came across 
a quarter-grown larva of N. camelina, alive, 
with what appeared like a dozen Round bright 
green eggs attached to its sides. The unusual 
appearance of the larva caused me to box it, 
and I placed it in my waistcoat pocket.— 
At 7.30 the same day it still presented the same 
appearance, but the food was withered. Next 
morning, 12 hours after, on opening the box, 


| of mitesand weadopt noother precautionsthan — 


the body of the larva had entirely disappeared 
except the thin dried skin, and singularly the 
supposed dark green eggs were elongated to 
their present size. The question I should like 
to ask is, if the larva had been provided with 
fresh food would the Ichneumons remained 
longer in the round state, before assuming the 
elongated form in such a short time. I enclose 
box for your inspection and if of service 
you can retain them.—JoHN HARRISON, 7, 
Victoria Bridge, Barnsley, August 14th. 
[Probably the round bright green eggs 
spoken of, were the larve of the Ichneumons 
in the act of emergence. We have noticed 
others before, and they have very much the 
appearance described. The pupz sent us by 
Mr. Harrison, are without protecting covering 
of any sort. Three of them are red and the 
others black. Weretain them till they emerge 
that we may learn what they are.—EDs.] 
MitEes.—Mrs. Batterby, of Cromlyn, writes: 
‘With regards to your last paper on Mites, 
I fear I cannot agree with you, for I lately 
opened a little box in which I had placed a 
Polia, to be sure that it was disinfected. It 
was with some other insects and I soaked it 
in Benzine, having previously put a small 
lump of Camphor and drop or two of Carbolic 
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Acid in the box, there was a mite running about — 


quite merrily (the white kind) utterly ignoring 
all my precautions! So much for Benzine and 
Camphor.” 

[Wecan only say our own drawers are clear 


there named in the article referred to. We 
keep a good supply of Camphor in the drawers, 
When it gets 
exhausted one sometimes appears. 


and never see a mite there. 
The speci- i 
men is at once removed to the Cyanide Jar, — 
and the Camphor renewed. We scarcely — 
think Camphor will kill mites, but with us, it — 
We 

should be glad of the experiexce of others, | 


certainly prevents their appzarance. 


Now is the time when they are li<ely toappear, — 
and therefore now is the important time to 
adopt preventatives—Eps] 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
S..L.. Mosrey, 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


14, AGLAIA “Emmy leg, Tiges: 
The Dark Green Fritillary. 


“AcuatA, L., Aglaia, one of the graces.”’— 
Xs Ly 

Imago.—Pl. 7, Fig. 2. Male, female, and 
underside. Fulvous with black spots and marks. 
Under side: Forewing as above; a row of 
crescent-shaped black marks near the hind 
margin, with silver spots inside the crescent, | 
Sometimes only those near the tip are silvery, 
and more rarely they areall without. When 
the whole row are silvery, there are generally 
traces of a second row inside tiie first. Hind 
wing, green, except a band near the hind | 
margin, anda small central ssot which are 
pale brown. There are about twenty silve 
spots, but there are no red spots between the two) 
outer vows. This is the best distinguishing 
mark we know, between Aglaix and Adippe . 
The female is rather paler in color. 
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Larva.—wWe never saw the larva, which | 


is rarely met with, and the figures of it that 
We believe 
the following description will be found about 


we have seen differ immensely. 


correct. 


It is compiled from several sources. | 


es 
| 
| differs from the type by having some of the 
| silvery spots near the base much larger, two 


| pairs of them coalescing. 


Parasites.—None known to us. 


Grey, so thickly marbled with black, that the | 


ground color is scarcely visible, except be- | 


tween the segments. Dorsal line yellow, 


with a narrow black line down the middle. 


Spiracular line grey, spiracles black, with | 
grey margins, an orange red blotch below | 


each, bordering in a thin yellowish line. 
Belly and claspen black. 
branched spines. 

Pupa.—-Shining blackish 
paler markings; it is very much curved in 
outline. 

Food Plants.—Dog violet and sweet 
violet (Viola canina and odorata. ) 


brown, with 


Times of Avpearance.—This species | 
appears at about the same times inits various , 


states as the two preceding. 


when the egg is laid. The young larva lives 
over the winter, and feeds upin spring. The 
pupa has been found in June. 
Habitat.—VWe consider this the com- 
monest of our large Frittilaries, though Mr. 
Newman thinks Pafhia of more frequent 
occurrence. Aglaiu frequents open places in 
brake-woods, and especially covered hill sides. 
But it is not altogether a wood insect, and 
may often be found on sandhills near the sea. 


Abroad it ranges over the whole of Europe | 


and Northern Asia. 


Variation.—Like Adifpe this species 


varies by the enlargement and coalescing of | 


the black spots. 
that we have seen of this species is in our own 


The only variety of note 


collection. It is dark on the upper side, 
and the spots running into each other. 
Only one variety has been named, Charlotta, 
Haw., so called after Queen Charlotte, the 
wife of George the Third. 


recognised as a distinct form, and we would | 
not have referred to it here, but that it is 


given in Kirby’s Synonymic Catalogue. It 


Six rows of black | 


The imago may | 
be found on the wing in July and August, | 


It isnot generally | 


BRITISH FERNS. 


By H. ANDRews, Camberwell. 


Ferns are divided into three groups, which 


are called Polypfodiaceze, Osimundaciz, and 


| Ophioglossacee. 
Group 1, Polypodiacee. 

This group of ferns consists of fronds which 
| are rolled up in a circinate manner when 
young, and of spore-cases surrounded by a 
| ring, which bursts transversely. 
| Polypodiea, Aspidiea, 
| Ptevidea, Adiantea, Cystopteridea, Woodsiea, and 
Hymenophyllea. 


Comprises 


Asplentea,  Blechnea, 


Sub-Group 1, Polypodiea. 
Ferns whose round clusters of spore-cases 
have no indusium, 


Genus 1, Polypodium. 
Dorsal-fruited with uncovered sori, com- 


| prises vulgare, phegofteris, dryopteris, calcarium, 
and Alpinum. 
Poly. vulgare 


| grows with a creeping stem, covered with 


(common Polypody), 


pale brown scales. From the upper part of 
the stem grow the fronds, and from the under 
| grow the fibrous roots. The frond measures 
from six to eight inches long, is lanceolate in 
| shape, and is divided from the margin nearly 
| to the midrib or rachis, which is calied pinna. 
tifid. The stipes or stalk is nearly the same 
length as the leafy portion. The segments, 
| or lobes of the frond, are oblong in shape, 
| and rounded at the end. Sori are very 
| numerous. Fronds appear towards the end 


of May. It is evergreen, and grows abun- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| danily on mossy banks, moist rocks, and 
| walls. 

| Poly, vulg. var. Cambricum (Welsh 
| ‘Polypody) is an elegant variety of which the 
| lobes of the frond are broader, deeply and 
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irregularly lobed a second time, and sharply 


toothed. This variety is always barren, and | 


persistent in ordinary. winters. 


Poly. vulg. var. Semilacerum (Irish | 


Polypody) is another elegant variety, in 


which the lower half of the fronds are lobed | 


a second time, and the upper haif are fertile, 
and once lobed only. 

Poly. Phegopteris (Beech Fern) has a 
slender, creeping, and scaly stem. The frond 
is from six to twelve inches long, which is 
pale green and hairy. The stipes is gener- 
the 


The frond is triangular in form, and the 


ally twice as long as leafy portion. 
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' with a short stipes, and scales. 


_ oblong with sharp coarse teeth. 


pinnze usually stand opposite each other in | 


pairs, the lowest pair being directed down- | 


wards, towards the root; the upper pinnz are 
Sori are found on the 
Fronds 
appear in May. Found in damp woods, &c., 


united at the bases. 
venules near the base of the lobes. 


and is local in its distribution. 

Poly. Dryopteris (Oak Fern). This 
delicate little fern grows with a_ slender 
It 
grows from six to twelve inches high, is of a 


creeping stem, and forms dense tufts. 


bright light green color, and quite smooth. 
The stipes is twice as long as the leafy por- 
tion, is slender and dark-colored. The frond 
is divided into three branches, each triangular 
in shape, and are so divided that each branch 
is pinnate at the base, and pinnatifid towards 
Sori are dorsal, and 


its point. very un- 


equally produced in different localities. 


Fronds appear in April. Found in moun- 
tainous situations, and the dry part of damp 
woods. 

Poly. Calcareum 
This plant is very similar to the last 


(Limestone Poly- 
pody). 
named, and is considered by some as a 
variety only. It is distinguished (from P. 
Dryopteris) by having its fronds less dec: dedly 
three-branched, and its surface covered with 
small glands, which give a mealy appearance 
to every part, and may be seen by the aid of 
a magnifying glass. The fronds are a dull 
deep green, and the pinne of the young fronds 
are rolled up separately, instead of being 


rolled up in three little balls. Sori are pro- | 


duced (in a marginal series) as the end of the 


| veinlets. Found in chalky soils. Rare and 
local. 
Poly. Alpinum (Alpine Polybody). 


This fern is the connecting link between the 
Polypodies ( Polypodium ) and the Lady ferns 
(Athyrium). It has a short decumbent root- 
stock, producing fronds in tufts from the 
crown. 


three feet high, and are broadly lance-shaped, 


The fronds grow from six inch to 


The pinne | 
are linear-lanceolate, and the pinnules ovate- 
Sori form a 
series on each side of the midvein. Fronds 
appear in May. Found in mountainous dis- 
tricts in Scotland. 


(To be continued.) 


CONCHOLOGY. 

LAND AND FRESH-WATER SHELLS. 
By H. T. Rosson, Stockton-on-Tees. 
(Continued from page 311.) 

FAMILY, .LYMN/ZACEA. 


Genus, Planorbis. 


The genera and species now to be described } 
are those which are fitted to live either on | 


land or in water, and can thus survive when | 
the pond or stream where they have been 
living becomes dried up; thus although water 
is their proper element, they may often be 
found in great abundance in the beds of 
streams and ponds which have recently 
become dry for want of rain; they are without 
an operculum. In the genus Planorbis the | 
shells are coiled into a flat disc, very much 
like an Ammonite, the size of the whorls in- 
creasing slowly. The animal is small, witha 
pair of long slender tentacles on the inner 
side. The species are Corneus, Albus, Glaber, 
Crista, Cavinatus, Complanatus, Vortex, Spivorbis, | 
Contortus, Fontanus, and Nitidus. 
Corneus.—This is by very much the 
largest of the genus, a full-grown shell 
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measuring about an inch across, the whorls 


are large and rounded, closely striated, and 
with occasional folds shewing stages 


growth, the spire is sunk below the outer 


of | 


whorls, the aperture is large; the shell is | 


The 
animal is black, with long thread-like ten- 


brown, or.sometimes greenish or grey. 


tacles. They inhabit canals, ponds, and 


sluggish streams, in the eastern, south- 


eastern, and midland counties of England. 


species than the last, and may be found all 
over England and Ireland, in ponds, ditches, 
marshes, streams, and canals. This is more 
generally known as P. marginatus. 
Vortex.—This is a smaller shell, very 


flat, the whorls increasing very slowly iu size, 


'and very closely coiled; it is flat on the 


Albus.—tThis is a small white shell, only 


about a quarter of an inch in diameter, horny 
in appearance ; the spire is only slightly sunk 
below the outer whorls; it is slightly striated 
longitudinally. 
It is common all over the country in ponds, 
streams, canals, &c. 

Glaber.— This shell is similar in shape to 
the last, but smaller, and with the whorls 
smooth, it is of a greyish color, horny, and 
glossy. It may be found in ponds and 
marshes, and is generally distributed through- 
out the country. 

Crista.—A very minute shell, whitish, 
horny, and transparent, it has a series of 
oblique ringes on the outer portion of the 
last whorl, the aperture is expanded like the 
mouth of a trumpet. 
and sluggish streams in all parts of the 


It is found in ponds 
country. This species is known also by the 
name of P. nautileus, 

Carinatus. — This is a larger shell, 
measuring about half an inch across when 
fully grown, it is very flat on the under side, 
the spire is slightly sunk, it is pale horny, 
} polished, and striated, it has a ridge or keel 
J around the outer edge of the whorl towards 
the under side. 
streams, marshes, ponds, &c., and is pretty 
generally distributed. 

Complanatus.—This is a very similar 
shell to the last, but it is scarcely so flat on 
} the under side, and the spire is less sunk; the 


It may be found in sluggish 


keel is also lower down, or closer to the under 
side of the whorl than in Cuvinatus, it is also 
darker in color, being yellowish brown, and 
it isnotso smooth, It is a more abundant 


The animal is grey or brown. | 


_ oblique. 


under side, the spire being sunk on the upper 
side, the whorls slope outwards from the 
upper side, anid the aperture is oblique, it is 
of a brownish colar. It is found in ponds, 
marshes, &c., in all parts of the country. 
Spirorbis.—A very similar shell to the 
last, the principal differences being that it is 
not so much sunk on the upper, nor so flat 
on the under side, beth sides being about 
equally concave, the whorls do not slope so 
much as in Vortex, and the aperture is not so 
It is found in similar situations, 
and is distributed throughout the country. 
Contortus.—tThe shell of this species is 
small, and has the whorls more closely coiled 


_ than any other of the genus, it is of a pale 


_ brownish color; the upper side is very flat, 


but with the sutures distinct, the under side 
has a large umbilicus, being much more sunk 
than the majority of the shells in the genus, 
It 
found in ponds, marshes, &c., but is not so 


the aperture is half-moon shaped. is 
common as some of the others. 

Fontanus.—tThis is also a very small 
shell, it is fat with angular whorls, the upper 
side has the spire slightly sunk, the under 
side has an umbilicus, it is yellowish brown, 
bright and transparent, the aperture is angu- 
lar. It is found in streams and ponds 
throughout the country. 

Nitidus.—tThis shell is rather like the 
last, the whorls being angular, the spire 
slightly sunk, and an umbilicus on the under 
side; the angle of the whorls is not however 
so acute as in Fontanus, and it is distinguished 
by three or four internal lamidz, which are 
indicated externally by dark lines. It is 
found chiefly in the south of England, in 
ponds and ditches. 

(To be continued.) 
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AST week we gave a few hints on 

the various modes of obtaining 
insects at light. Besides the ordinary 
method of taking them on the wing, 
called and 


generally ‘ mothing ” 


“sugaring,’ certain fowers are at all 
times specially attractive to insects, 
In 


No. 19, we publi:hed an article on 


and more particulerly to noctue., 


Sallow blossom, whch is the first flower 
of the year worth tlie attention of !Jnto- 
mologists. During summer there are so 
many kinds in blooin, that in the »ulti- 
plicity of attractions, few are worth 
Still there 
always some flowers more productive 
The 


and 


very special notice. are 


than others. 
Catchtly 
Campion, are always visited by hosts 


to the collector 


various species of 
of species, which are best taken on the 
wing as they fly to the flowers. Among 
those which frequent them, the various 
species of Dianthacia of course stand 
first, as the larva eed on the seeds of 
the plants, so that they are visited not 
only for the nectar but also for the 
purpose of depositing their eggs. Many 
other species may be taken at these 
flowers, the summer Pluside, Noctue, 


Agiotis, some of the sharks (Cucullia). 


the small 


Heliothis marginata and many others. 


elephant (C. porcellus), 
Red yalerian too, seems a great favorite, 
but we cannot say we have taken such 
Where 


the Vipers Bugloss (Hechiawm vulgare) 


good species at it, as at others. 


occurs, it will be found attractive to 
many, and the flowers of various species 
of Curex and some few grasses, are also 
worth attention. But it is as Autumn 
approaches that the collector has his 
richest harvest at flowers. Very 
many umbelliferous and compositous 
plants, are worth visiting after dark. 
Probably would 
name different flowers as better than 


others, but we have always found Cow 


different collectors 


parsnip,’ (Heracleum sphondylium) and 
Ragwort most attractive of all. Some 
species visit Ragwort during the day, 
among which may be named the antler 
moth (C. graminis,) H. nietitans and 
Micacea, several of the genus Miana, 
Heliothis marginata and many others 


After dark 


a succession of species may be found, 


of less frequent occurrence. 


many coast insects being very abundant, 
several of the genus Agrotis, such as 
tritici, valligera, cursoria and precox, 
The 


genera T'ryphena, Noctua: Nrana and 


being common where they oceur. 
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others are well represented, and it is 


difficult to say what may not occur.. 


We have a specimen of Heliothis 
armigera that was taken here at Rag- 
wort, and many other good species turn 
ip 12 more or less abundance at various 
A little later on, the Ivy will 


come with bloom, and as it blossoms at 


places. 


a time when there are few others in 
flower, almost all the species then on 
the wing may be obtained at these 
flowers. To this we may perhaps refer 
again, later. Now our readers who have 
not yet visited Ragwort flowers must do 
so without delay. You will need a lan- 
tern and will find one with a piece of 
plain glass better than one with a bulls- 
eye, which concentrates the light too 
much. You will do better to “ hunt in 
couples ’—one to hold the lantern, and 
the other to box the insects, the one 
who knows most had better box them, 
and after you are done, you must share 
While taking 
your noctuz, you must also keep a look 


your captures equally. 


out for larve, many of which, especially 
of the genus Hupethecia feed on Rag- 
wort flowers. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
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in procuring the Younc NaTuratisr through 
a Bookseller: the firm who supplied the 
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announce that we have arranged with 
MEssrs. JoHN KEempsTeR & Co., 

St. Bride’s Avenue, 
Fleet Street, 
London, E. C.., 


address 3d. ; 


| who will act as Agents will be supphed at 9d. 


| 


| 


if 


| H.A., Clerkenwell.—We are sorry we cannot 


who will in future supply the trade; and we, 
trust our readers will have no further difficulty | 
in procuring copies through a local Bookseller. 
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each. 
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Hartlepool; or to 8. L. Mostey, Woodside 
Road, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. Orders” 
nay also be sent to the printers or publishers. 

Secretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters, c., 


per dozen copies. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

use your figures of ferns at present, as all 
the plates are prepared up to the end of 
vol. 1, but they will be useful when we do 
a fern plate. 


The three larvz you sent us 
have proved most interesting, they are J, 


persicavie, H. oleracea and A. lubricepeda. 


The first we wanted for figuring, the second 
has revealed a‘series of egg-like bodies 
similar to those mentioned by Mir. Harrison, 
on p. 348, and the last has given us the 
pupa of a dipterous parasite. 
J, W.E,, Liverpool—We are glad you are” 
pleased with ‘‘ Conchology’”’ and look for- 
ward with interest to our ‘‘ Birds and Eggs,” 


a 


; 


if we have a sufficient number of subscribers 
for the separate issue, we shall begin them 
with the commencement of vol. 2. 
G,F.W., Birmingham.—-Of the Ichneumons j 
bred from cocoons of Tricossoma lucorum | 


the larger ones are Ophia obscurus figured and 


described on p. 212, By this Mr. Bairstow 


will see that olscurus infests other than 
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| 
The smaller ones we | 


lepidopterous larva. 
do not know. 


Dup.icates oF A. Paphia and L. Corydon. 
DeESIDERATA.—Very numerous. JButterilies 
and Noctuas preferred.—F. Moreton, 21, 


Ker Street, Devonport, Devon. 


ye Se 


VARIETY. OF LinGc.—White on the moors, 
on Sunday last, a friend who was with me 
picked up a branch of ling (Calluna vulgaris), 
with white fiowers on one spray and pink ones 
on the other; I have frequently seen white 
ling, but never the two colors on the same 
i, 
field, August 30, 1880. 


plant before.—S. MosLey, Hudders- 

On the 21st of August I visited Winchester, 
where I remained until the following Satur- 
the 


cloudy, and but little sunshine appeared. On 


day. The sky was throughout week 


a hill near the town L. Croydon was abundant. 


&e., taken on Crosby and Wallasey Sandhills 


during the week, ending August 22st. Two 


specimens of A. Precox at treacles, and one 


on a ragwort flower; X. silago, 7, janthina, A. 
nebulosa, M. maura, &c ; treacles, on the same 


substance the following moths swarmed at 


| both localities making themselves an intolera- 


I took several fine specimens, together with | 


one Polychloros, 6 C. Edusa, (all males,) and 
a few Pumphilus, which were together with V. 
urticz, At 
Wood I captured a specimen of 7. guercus.— 


extremely abundant. 


F. Moreton, Devonport. 
MonouHama SuTor. —Passing along the dock 


ble nuisance. N. vxanthogropha, X polyodon, 
A. tragopogonis, T. pronuba, T. orbona. The 
pretty little H. nictitans was much more 


common at Crosby than Wallasey. The rag- 
wort flowers were during the day a great 
attraction for A. valligera, though the moth 
only came sparsely to treacle. Larve of H. 

pist was accordinly common on dwarf sallow, 

and A. fuliginosa on dock and other low lying» 
plants. Occasional specimens of B. trifolti 
were found by searching among low grass at ° 
Crosby, and at thesame locality Z. filipendule 
the 
greater part of them were considerably worn. 
The wary “4. 


and low lying heaths in pairs, and the rag- 


abounded on thistle flowers, though 


gevandis darted about the flat 


wort attracted occasional specimens of the 


fine hymenopteron Ammophila scabulosa. Both 


| Pompilus gibbus and Mellinus arvensis were 


Crabbe | 


side, this morning, I saw a fine specimen of | 


this rare Long-horn, sunning himself on a | 


length of pit wood. 


Many of these timber | 


boring beetles are imported here. S. Edilisis | 


often abundant in the yards where this class 
of timber is piled. Sutor occurs regularly, 
but not in such large numbers, while still 
I would 


be glad to send any of these beetles alive to 


rarer species are sometimes found. 
any one desiring to see them. These speci- 
mens emerge from pupa here, and perhaps 
would be called British specimens by those 
who consider a ‘“ blown over” Daflidice or 
Lathonia British.—JoHN E. Rogpson, West 
Hartlepool. 

CAPTURES AT WALLASEY AND CROSBY.— 
The following is a list of a few Lepidoptera, 


sss en 


flying about sandy hollows. Aphodius fimeta- 
vius common in dung.—C. H. H. WALKER, 
Liverpool, August 25, 1880. 

CAPTURES AT WALLASEY.—Whilst on the 
Wallasey Sandhill yesterday afternoon, I 
filled most of my boxes with Diptera—chiefly 
of the family Syrphide—genera Helophilus and 
Syvphus—they were very abuudant on the 
flowers of the Ragwort and Sowthistle—being 
accompanied on the former plant by a few 
worn specimens of Agrotis valltgera, I noticed 
a few specimens of Peronea permutata flitting 
about among the burnet rose, but I could not 
stop until dusk when they would have been 
more plentiful. Piris rape was very abundant 
in the fields on the edges of the sandhills, 
and Satyrus Faniva, S. semele, and Lycena alexis 
on the sandhills themselves. I noticed a 
most peculiar fly sitting on the bare sand, 
which after a deal of dffficulty I captured (I 
had no.net with me), and which turned out 
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to be a large Asilus busily engaged in devour- | 
ing a large Musea, which he dropped, quite. 


dead, on finding himself closely pressed. I 
saw many others of the same species, but 


their flight was so quick that I was unable to | 


obtain any more. In a damp valley beyond 
Wallasey village I found the grass of Par- 
nassus (Parnassia palustris) growing 
abundantly, and in order to repeat Mr. 
Nis 


I brought a plant home. with me. 


very 


Soutter’s interesting observations (Y. 
Pp. 333). 
I was not aware until reading his paper that 
such interest attached to this fine plant. I 
can corroborate his statement as to its being 
much visited by flies, for the Sysphida men- 
tioned above were swarming on its flowers. — 
Joun W. ELrts, 34, Paddington, Liverpool. 

August 23rd, 1880. 

GEOMETRA PAPILIONARIA &C., AT SHIPLEY 
GLEN,—Whilstcollectingat Shipley Glen, near 
Bradford, on the 9th of August, I came across 


a female specimen of this species, resting, quite 


exposed, on the upper surface of a frond of the 
common Brake-fern (Ptevis aguilina}. The 
ordinary green colouring matter so char- 
acteristic of the species was almost altogether 
absent, except a small portion on the under- 
wings, covered by the inner-margin of the fore- 
wings, the rest being of a yellow or buffcolour ; 
in allother respects, it was in perfect condition. 
Isthiscaused by exposure tothe raysof the sun 
immediately after emergence from the pupa ; 
or, by moisture consequent of the excessive rain 
which fell a day or two previous? In 1877, 
about thirty specimens were takenat the same 
place, and about 4 of them were similar to the 
oneabove described. Larentia olivata was very 
common, fifty or sixty might easily have been 
taken but they were in awful bad condition ; 
specimens of this species should be taken 
directly after their emergence, other-wise they 
are but poor representatives of the ‘‘ Beech- 


3 


green Carpet,’ Thepretty Welanthia rubiginata 
—which may easily be recognised when on the 


wing by its curions zig-zag flight—swarmed 


i 


j 


| 


COMMON ICHNEUMONS. 
By S. D. Batrstow, Huddersfield. 


AMBLYTELES PASSIATORIUS. Fab. 
5 ARMATORIUS. Forst. 


Our readers will doubtless, now have had 
an opportunity of solving the problem of ‘‘ the 
effect of the sun’s rays upon insect life.” 
Once more we are presented with a few 
examples of good old British summer days. 
Days which permit the human frame to 
stretch itself upon ‘‘grassy slopes’’ without 
trembling in mortal fear of a sore throat, or 
rheumatic twinges. 

Moth-men may linger in-the twilight, or as 
poetic aspirants inditing their first stanzas, 


” 


sing, ‘‘peer into the gloaming, without being 
compelled (in anticipation of a fertile shower 
or thunder clap) to seek first a likely spot of 
shelter, when a run, for very health’s sake, is 
compulsory. Versonally, I was despairing 
of such a summer, until the God’s auspicious, 
on an adventitious morning, suddenly in- 
spired me with an idea that my coat was too 
thick for the weather. My inspiration proved, 
as all inspirations do prove—prophetic, and 


here I am on this 16th of August, Anno 


| Domini, 1880, basking in nature’s sunshine. 


I dare not say more however, to-morrow may 
be different. the 
weather, and many have put in an appearance. 


Insects also approve 
Last year I considered that Anomalons and 
Pimplideg were unusually well represented. 
This year I think the Cryptides carry the day, 
always giving preference, in points of numbers 


to the genus Microgaster, &c., of which we are © 


generally favoured with swarms. The puzzle 
is where do MWicrogastevs not occur? Sweep 
yours net upon the grass, there are dozens, — 


Sweep it over the bramble or nettle, there are _ 


| dozens, examine your window panes, there 


may dozens be found. When I say that a 
mutucl friend and myself were dissecting a 
sparrow and discovere 1 the genus Microgaster 
represented amongst ihe sparrow’s feathers 


round every Alder tree——J. W. CaArTER, | then we can form some vague idea of the 


Manningham, Bradford, August 2oth, 2880. 


| apparent scarcity or otherwise of the minute 
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I have 
_ endeavored for a few years, both with my eyes 


members of this interesting family. 


on nature’s highway or upon collected speci- 


mens in azure colored pickle bottles to observe | 
and closely watch in order that I might per- | 


sonally discern the method of ichneumonological 
carnage of larvz carcasses. 

But nivver sich a chance I got 

Th’ ichneumon siabber, stabbed not, 

And now our good, but unkind co-worker 
Mr. C. H. H. Walker has run away with my 
laurels. * 

Amblyteles fassiatorius cuts a much more 
presentible figure than our last acquaintance 
When it flies it 
come down “like a wolf on the fold,” with 


Trogus lutorius. does not 


“a sneaking, pouncing spring,’’ but dodges 
about with an air of bravado truly magnan- 
imous. Itisabeautifulinsect, Tothemindofa 
novice, who has no type of comparison, fussia- 
toyius might perhaps be confounded with cris- 
patorius, or others of the family, or indeed with 


Ichneumon luctatorius, at a pinch. it isa black 


little fellow with yellow markings and the | 


scutellum or shield is very conspicuous. An- 
tenez are dark reddish black, dense toward 
tips; head biack with a sub-line of yellow 


markings towards the eyes, body andabdomen, 


black wi‘h yellow markings, viz :—at the wing 
roots and abdominal bands, legs: yellow, 
black and brown with anterior pair lighter in 
color than posterior. _ the male has only two 
bands of yellow across the body, but the 
female has five, the first two being distinct, 
the latter blending together. Aculeus yellow 
and very short. Wing stigma light brown, 

Wesmael designates, as the principal dis- 


tinction indicating the genus Avublyteles as 


an entire and separate group, the fact that: 


_the ventral segments in the female are seven 
in number. 
six sections, of which fusstatorius appears 
under Section III. 
nigvo vel luteo, vel nigro vubro.) Kirchner’s 
catalogue gives 49 species to the family, so 
that the British list of a respectable 39 species 


is no poor proportion. I have it recorded by 


M. Dours divides the genus into | 


(Scutello palludo; abdomine | 


| marks. 


| brown. 


Mr. Mosley as being bred from Noctua xantho- 
grapha, and from others out of Notodonta 
camelina and Noctua festiva. The principal 
July to the 


ichneumon 


months of capture are June and 
the 


It occurs principally 


middle of August, great 


months. in woods, 
occasionally in fields, and commonly Hitting 
about hedgerows or nettle clumps. 

* Vide that gentleman's admirable letter 


YIN NWor38. py 30n: 


BRITISH BULTERELIES. 


ay]. 


E. Rosson ; with figures from life by 
S. L.aMosups: 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


ie EB eins el Gabie or 
The High Brown Fritillary. 
oe A dippe. In 


Fauna Cydippe perperam pro Adippe legitur.”’ 


“A DIPPE, Linné says,—‘ 
It seems probable that Adippe is merely a 
variation of Cydippe, (for which cf. Virg. 
Gen. IV. 399,) made in consequence of the 
latter name having been already appropriated 
Es 


Imago.—Fulvus with black spots and 


to another species. A. 


Underside forewing, as above ; some- 
times there are a few pale spots near the tip, 
which show a little trace of silver occasionally. 
Hind all but 
irregular centre, and 


wing, greenish brown, an 


mark near the the 
border of the hind margin, which are pale 
There are about 20 silvery spots, 
between the two outer rows of which isa row 
of dull red spots, sometimes with bluish silver 
centres. 

Larva.—We never saw the larva of this 
specie, and d» not know of any description 
from British specimens. We copy Mr. Stain- 
ton’s translation of Dapinchel, which agrees 
closely with Mr. Newman’s more lengthy 
description of Hubner’s figure :—‘ Reddish 
grey, with black dorsal spots on the 4th to the 
12th segments, and a white uninterrupted 
dorsal line; numerous spines.”’ 


Pupa,—We know of no description; it 
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probably resembles the last. 


Food Plants.—lIt is said to feed on Dog 
violet, Sweet violet, and Wild heartsease 
(Viola canina, oderata, and tricolor). 
Times of Appearance.—Similar to the 
last specics. The imago appears in July; 
the egg is laid in July or August; the young 
larva hybernates, to re-appear in spring, 
when it feeds up. The pupa has been found 
in June. 
Habitat. 
Paphia or Aglaia. 
in woods, and also on hill sides near them, 


A rarer species than either 


and it is also recorded as occuring on mcors 
It 


species than either of the above, though it 


and commons. is more of a Southern 
occurs in some localities in the more northern 
counties of England, and has been taken in 
Scotland. Several localities in Ireland are 
eiven where it has been taken. 


over Europe, except in the Polar regions, and 


iitoccuns all 


also in Asia, where that continent borders on 
Europe, but it does not seem to penetrate 


far into the interior. 


Variation.—The species varies both by 


the enlargement and coalescing of the black 
spots, and by a change in hue of the ground 
color. A very beautiful specimen is in Mr. 
Gregson’s collection, in which the greater 
portion of both wingsis black. Mr. Stevens 
has one with the spots as usual, but the 
ground color is a very pale drab. Others 
occur in which it is a rich mahogany brown, 
while various intermediate varieties are 
found. 
have been named. Cleodoxa, Ochs., has the 
usual silvery spots of the underside, pale 
yellow, or very slightly silvered. This torm 
has sometime; occurred in Eigiand, burt ts 
Chlovodipfe, 


H{.S., is greener on the underside than the 


commoner in Greece and Sici.”. 
normal form. lt occurs in S, asin and Anda- 
Insia, and has more silvery central spots. 
Cleodippe, Staud., another Spanish variety, 
resembles the last, except in the want of the 
silvery spots. 
Parasites.—None known to us, 


It is taken in open places 


Several varieties of the underside | 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 8. 


1.Succinea Putris. 
2 Helix Nemoralis. 
3 IDG: 


4 Bulimus Acutus. 


(with animal.) 


| 5 Planorbis Corneus. 


6 Physa Fontinalis (enlarged. ) 
7 Physa Hypnorum. 

8 Lymnza Limosa. 

g Ancylus Fluviatilis. 

to Bythinia Tentaculata. 

tr Valvata Piscinalis. 

12 Neritina Fluviatilis. 

13 Anodonta Cygnea. 


t4 Cyclas Cornea, exterior and interior. 


CONCHOLOGY. 

LAND AND FRESH-WATER SHELLS. 
By H. T. Rosson, Stockton-on-Tees. 
(Continued from page 311.) 

Genus, Physa. 

The shelis of this genus are oval, light, and 
transparent, with the whorls reversed, the 
animals have a pair of long slender tentacles, 
at the inner base of which the eyes are placed. 
There are two species, Foutinalus and Hypno- 
yun. 

Fontinalis.—This is an oval shell about 
a third of an inch long, with reversed whorls, 


_ long and transparent, pale horny, the spire is 


the 


pertion of the animal seen through the shell 


raised but small, the aperture large; 


is prettily marked with light spots, the ten- 
tacles are thread-like, widened out at the 
the 
in the mantle, 


base : most marked characteristic. is 


however which, when the § 
animal is fully emerged, is turned back over 
the outside of the shell, both at the front and 
back, each lobe being divided into several 
finger-like appendages laying close to the 
shell. This is a lively little mollusc and will 
readily if J 
It may be found 


display its curious mantle 
placed in a basin of water. 
in all parts of the country, in ponds, streams, 


canals, &c. 
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Hypnorum.—tThis shell is longer and 
narrower than the last, being somewhat spin- 
dle shape, with the spire rather long and 
pointed, and the aperture narrow and oblique; 
it is pale brownish, glossy, thin and semitrans- 
parent, and has the whorls reversed, the 
animal has not the mantle turned back over 
the outside of the shell like Fontinalis, but 
otherwise resembles it, having thread-like 
tentacles with the eyes at their inner base. 
it may be found in streams, ponds and ditches 
throughout the country. 


Genus, Lymnea. 

The shells of this genus vary very con- 
siderably in form, some being long and 
narrow, Others broad and oval, they are all 
however spiral shells with the whorls coiled 
to the right, differing in this respect from 
those of Piysa which are coiled to the left. 
The animals may be distinguished from those 
of the preceding genera by the form of the 
tentacles, which are flat and triangular; the 
eyes are at the base of the tentacles at their 
edge. There are eight British species, Limosa, 
Palustris, 
Glabra, Glutinosy, and Involuta. 


Auricularia, Stagnalis, Truncatula, 

Limosa.—tThis shell is somewhat oval, 
with small raised spire and large aperture, 
yellowish or pale brown, in color, measuring 


from half to three quarters of an inch in length 


| direction of the lines of the growth. 


size, the last being very widely expanded, and 
the aperture very large and ear-shaped ; it is 
thin and pale, striated irregularly in the 
It is not 


so common as the last, being found only in 


| the southern and midland portions of Eng- 


when full grown, is striated in the direction of | 


of the lines of growth, it has no umbilicus, 
the lip being turned back over this portion of 
the shell. 
more or less raised and the whoris more or 


It isa variable shell, the spire being 


less distended in different species. The animal 
is variable in color, brown, greenish, or grey ; 
it has a broad head with triangular tentacles, 
at the inner ccrner of whichthe eyes are 
placed. This is our commonest pond snail 
every pond, ditch and sluggish stream abound- 
ing withthem. (This species is better known 
to collectors as L. pereger. 
Auricularia.—-The shell of this species 


is rather larger than the last, with a small 


Taised spire; the whorls increase rapidly in 


| 


i 


land and Ireland, in ponds, marshes, &c. 
Stagnalis.—This is much the largest 
shell of the genus, it has a long tapering 
spire, rounded whorls, with compressed 
sutures, and large aperture, it is yellowish in 
color, striated, and rather thin. It is to be 
found in ponds, canals, streams, &c., chiefly 
in the southern and midland counties, 
Palustris.—This is an oval shell witha 
conical spire, it is of moderate dimensions, 
generally dark brown, rather solid, roughly 
striated, the whorls increasing regularly in 
It 
es 


size, the aperture comparatively small. 


may be found in marshes, ponds, 
throughout the country. 
Truncatula.—A smaller shell than the 
last, of similar shape, but paler in color, 
being yellowish, and the sutures are more 
marked than in Palustris, the aperture is 
small and the whorls rounded and striated in 
the direction of the lines of growth. It is 
found about ponds, sluggish streams, &c. 
Glabra.—This is a very different shell to 
any other in the genus, being long, narrow, 
and many whorled, the spire is long and 
conical, the aperture very small; it is yel- 
te 


is found chiefly in the north and central 


lowish, thin and smooth, finely striated. 


parts of England, in ponds, ditches, &c. 

_ Glutinosa.—A rather small ova! shell, 
thin with 
rapidly enlarging whorls, and wide aperture, 


yellow, very and transparent, 


the spire is raised but very small. It is a 
scarce species, having been found in only a 
few localities; it lives in ponds and ditches. 

Involuta.—This shell resembles the last 
in every respect, except that the spire is sunk 
below the outer whorls. It is recorded as 
being found only in one locality in Ireland, in 
a small mountain lake. 

(Lo be continued. ) 
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MOLOGY. 


E have long been of opinion 


that not only Entomology, but 
the other Sciences should form a 
fportion of our National Education. We 
posed a wise thing when they asked 
the Government to introduce Scientific 
aching in our schools instead of so 
much grammar. We quite admit that 
knowledge of grammar is an advantage 
fo every one, but persons may speak 
and write grammatically without that 
minute technical knowledge of it that is 

now taught, and that appears to us only 
“Yo be necessary to those who intend to 
become teachers of grammar. Weare 
quite certain that ifthe rudiments of 
Natural Science were taught in School, 
t would be much better for our youth 
n after life, than merely being taught 
rammar or Arithmetic. Let us illus- 
rate the point, by a case that came 
. sefore us the other day. A printer had 
Lquantity ofhis wooden letters perfor- 
uted by small holes, to such an extent 
hat some of them were rendered per- 


think the London School Board pro- | 


fectly useless. The holes were bored 
by a little beetle, but popular ignorance 
said they were ‘‘moth eaten,‘‘ and see- 
ing number of moths flying about, (for 
the letters were in the house in which 
he lived) he commenced a raid upon 
them, and but that some one better in- 
formed put him right in the matter, he 
would probably have passed his real 
enemies by, as harmless little insects, 
especially if he had agreed with the 
couplet :— 

“Take not the life thou cans’t not give,— 

All have an equal right to live.” 

A few pages back we published an 
observation on Rooks devouring crane 
flies. On the very day that paper was 
in our readers hands, we noticed a far- 
mer, on whose land a large number of 
rooks were similarly engaged, gun in 
hand endeavoring to exterminate his 
friends, 


exterminate his enemies. 


who were endeavoring to 
Cases like 
these come so repeatedly before us 
that we cannot but deplore there is no 
system of national scientific education. 
In our opinion every School should 


teach something of science; in a simple 
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way if you will, but still technically 
correct. It should have in connection 
with it, a small museum, which would 
It need 
not be large, nor expensive, because 
if the children were taken out of doors 
or their lessons at stated times, not only 
would they learn more, but would be 
able to collect specimensfor themuseum 
One specimen 
collected will leave a much deeper im- 


be best in a separate room. 


and themselves. SO 
pression on the young mind, than an 
hour’s talk from the Teacher. Round 
the walls of the school, might be hung 
dried specimens of plants, mounted on 
eard board, with their name, both 
scientific and common, the natural 
order, uses, medicinal qualities, or other 
matter of interest. Pictures of animals 
are often hung there now, but we have 
never seen a case where the selection 
was made with any judgment, or scien- 
tific knowledge. Children know a Cow 
oran Elephant when they seeit now, and 
pictures representing the various fami- 
hes of the mammalha would be of more 
value, than a few odd figures ef well- 
known animals. We question whether 
a knowledge of any section of Natural 
Science is of more value than of Botany 
and Entomology, and whilemany people 
would admit the usefulness of Botanical 
knowledge, few know the importance 
of Entomology. We would have each 
school provided with a collection of 
insects, which should be go selected 
that most information could be had 
from it respecting those insects that are 
of value to man, or specially injurious. 
Along with the specimens in their 
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different stages, we would give instruc- 
tions for lessening the numbers of those 
injurious, as well as any 
interesting facts connected with their 
economy. 

In the earlier numbers of this Maga- 
zine we gave a series of Articles on the 
“Orders of Insects” which we intended 
to be a general outline ofthe Orders in 
their various phases, as well as to give a 
little popular or interesting information. 
Weknow there is great difficulty in bring- 
ing knowledge of this kind, before those 
that are most in need of it, and plain 
reading without pictures or speci- 
mens almost requires some previous 
To 


what we desire to see, we have arranged 


knowledge. show more clearly 


a collection of real msects interspersed 
with cuttings from this text, with water 
color drawings and other matters that — 
we think will not only be attractive but. . 
instructive. We propose to give a brief 
description of it, so that our idea may 
be better understood. The collection 
is arranged in a small cabinet of ten 


drawers which are arranged as fol-— 
lows :— 
1 Inrropucrory.—Showing the differ- 
ent stages insects pass through; 
magnified drawings of eggs of in- 
sects, preserved larvee, pupe and 
imagines. 7 

2 Hemierera AnD Homoprera.—With | 
numerous examples of the orders. 

3 OrtHorTERA-—Containing Grass- 
the curious 
Mele Cricket, Cockroaches, Ear- 
wigs, showing their beautiful wings 
as well as with their wings folded. 


hoppers, Locusts, 


a water color drawing showing the 
transformations. 

5 Trickorrera.—Caddis flies, &e., with 
various kinds of cases made by 
the larve. 

6 Hymenorprera.—Bees, Wasps, &c., 
with examples of their nests, in- 
cluding the leaf cutter bee, carpen- 
ter bee, mason bee, [chneumons, 
&e., &¢. 


CoLrortera.—Containing numer- 


~I 


ous specimens of both British and 
Exotic beetles, burying beetles, 
tiger beetles, &c., &e. 

8-9 Lrpmoprera. —- Butterflics and 
Moths, containing examples of the 
various groups, preserved larve, 
cocoons, puper, Xe. 

10 Diprera.—Two winged flies, con- 
taining many very curious species, 
both British and Exotic, of this 
most interesting and much neg- 
lected order. 

This colleetion has been made and 


fitted up to give an idea of what we 
think should be done in this way, 
and we intend totake the first suit- 
able opportunity to have it exhibited. 
The idea of such a collection was sug- 
gested to us by seeing one somewhat 
similar in the possession of Mr. S. J. 
Capper, of Liverpool, vy ho h:d pre- 
pared it for the instructio. of his chi- 
dren. His, of course, was without the 
etier-press we have referred to. Such 
1 collection, including the cabinet, can 
ye made for about five pounds, but in 
1 plain case, suitable for a school, at 


sbout half that sum, and we would 
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4 Nevroprera.—Dragon flies, &c., with - 


done most willingly. 


undertake to have such Educational 
Collections prepared at these prices. 
We are sure those who could afford to 
buy such Cabinets for their children, 
would find them of mealculable value, 
and those who cannot afford to buy, 
can easily make one from the instruc- 
tions above. We would be glad either 
to lend the collection on reasonable 
terms. Our desire is to advance the 
cause of science, and we believe if once 
such Collections of Insects were intro- 
duced into Schools or private families, 
the advantages would soon be so appa- 
rent, that it would not be long before 
others followed the example. Any- 
thing we can do to hasten it, will be 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


SETTING IcHNEUMONS.—It had been my 
intention to send you a few notes upon the 
method adopted by myself in setting small 
Ichneumonidz, until I read Mr. Bignall’s letter 
in No. 42 of this magazine. I could not help 
feeling how superior his method was to mine, 
and I believe that I cannot do better than 
recommend so efficient a modus operandi for 
general use. A few words on my setting the 
larger Ichneumons may perhaps be appre- 
ciated by your readers. I kill all specimens 
that will take a pin in the Cyanide bottle, 
taking out and setting them next day, but find 
that almost all die with their wings elevated 
vertically over their back. A good way to 
overcom: this is to support the insect by the 
pin, holiing the head of the latter between 
the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, 
and after turning round the insect until its 
anal extremity faces the operator, insert both 
prongs of the tweezers between the wings, 
moving those members until they point 
vertically downwards, and pressing them 


firmly and carefully against the sides of the 
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thorax. When released they maintain a | produced at the end of the forked venules 


horizontal position. If the specimen be set 
upon a rough cork board, uucovered with 
paper, the wings may- generally be moved into 
the required posture without any fear of their 
slipping back, and secured with stiff triangles. 
Sometimes the posterior pair of wings prove 
troublesome, constantly flying back and up- 
wards. They may often be secured by gently 
pushing them under the anterior membranes, 
to which they adhere by reason of the minute 
bristles so plentifully sprinkled over their 
surfaces, The legs and antenne may then 
be secured by clamp pins. I have bred two 
species of Ichnewmonide from pupe of A. 
grossulaviata, and will send you a specimen 
of one and a figure of the other, as only a 
single individual of one kind emerged, if you 
desire them; also pupz of a parasite from H. 
pisi.—C. H. H. Waker, Liverpool. Aug. 25, 
1880. — 

[We should be obliged for the parasites 


named.—EDs. | 


ERRATUM.—In the last number of the Y. 
N., (44,) there is an omission of a line in the 
article on Conchology which destroys the 
and should be corrected.—In the 


description of the Genus Planorbis it should 


sense, 


read, ‘‘ The animal is small, with a pair of 
long slender tentacles, the eyes ave at the base 
of the tentacles on the inner side.’’ The words 
in italics are omitted. 


BRITISH FERNS. 


By H. AnpREws, Camberwell. 


Genus 2, Allosurus. 

Dorsal-fruited-ferns, with the sori confluent 
beneath the refluxed, unaltered margins of 
the frond. Comprises Crispus only. 

Allosurus Crispus (Parsley Fern),— 
This elegant little plant is so called from its 
resemblance to a tuft of parsley. The fronds 
average from four to six inches, are triangular 
in shape, with a long smooth stalk. Itisofa 
pale green color, and twice or thrice pinnate. 


The segment of the fertile fronds are oblong 


in form, ‘The sori which are circular, are | 
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| (on the upper surface of the frond) young 


which extend nearly to the margin. They 
have no indusium. Fronds appear towards 
the end of May. Found in mountains and) 
stcny situations. It is comparatively rare 
and local. 

Sub-Group, Aspidicee 

Ferns whose sori have special inducia, of ay 
circular form, and springing here and there, 
from the back of the veins. 

Genus 3, Polystichum. 

Dorsal-fruited ferns, having circular peltate} 
inducia, attached by their centre, comprises, 
Viulgare, Angulave, and Alpastre. 

Polyst. Vulgare or 8. aculeatum (com 
mon Prickly Shield Fern). Thiscommon fern 
grows from 2 to 4 feet high, in a circular] 
manner and takes a somewhat erect position] 
The Texture is harsh and rigid, the upper sur | 
face dark green and shining, and the stipes) 
densely scaly, fronds bipinnate, with alternate) 


pinna, and a series of pinnules. The pinnules| 


are elongately-crescent-shaped, and margi 
serrated. Veins are all branched and extend 
freetomargin. Soriarecrowded andarranged) 
The circular indusia 


Fronds” 


| 
/ 
| 
| 
in a parallel manner. | 
are attached by a stalk in its centre. | 
appear in April. Found in hedgerows, &c, | 
and is very common, There is one variety. | 
Polyst. Angulare, (Soft Shield Fern) | 
is a strong growing tufted species. The} 
fronds are lanceolate from 2 to 4 feet high, and | 
The stipes 
is from 4 to 4 of the length of the frond, with : 
] 
} 


persistent through mild winters. 
reddish scales. The fronds are bipinnate 
the pinnules crescent shaped, and the margin 
spinulously serrate. Sori are numerous and 
paralled to the rachis, covered by a peltate 
scale. Fronds spring up in April. 

Polyst. Aug., var. Proliferum, (Gi 
D:viperum,) is an elegant variety, and ver 
highly developed. The pinnules are nara} 
rowed, attenuated and lobed. This variety 
has the peculiarity of developing at its node 


plants, and is therefore a viviperous plant 
Fronds appear in April. 
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Polyst. Aug. Var. Cristatum is 
another variety of great beauty; the pointsofthe 
fronds, and of the pinnz are expanded into 
tasse!-like tufts. Found growing in hedge- 


banks and woods. There are twelve other 
varieties. 

Polyst. Alpestre (or P. Lonchitis) Hol 
Fern isarigid and prickly-looking species, w b 
a tufted, scaly stem, and grows from 6 to 12 
inches in length. The fronds are linear- 
lanceolate and pinnate. The pinne are 
crescent-shaped, the upper side having at the 
Margin 
is serrated. Sori are parallel on each side 
of midrib. April. 


Found on the bleak mountains of Scotland 


base an ear-like projection (auricle). 
Fronds spring up in 


and in Ireland, in Wales, and the north of 
England. 
Genus 4, Lastree. 
Dorsal-fruited ferns, having  reniform, 
indusia attached by their indented side. 
Thelypteris, Monztana, Rigida, 
Dilutata, Triangula, Cristata, and Filix-mas. 
Last. Thelypteris 


Fern.) It has aslender creeping stem, smooth, 


grows I ft. high. 


Comprises 


(Marsh Buckler 


and darkincolor. Itusually 
lanceolate, 

The 
is usually forked, and each bear a sorus 


The fronds are pale green, pin- 


nate, with rounded lobes. venation 
The sori 
Fronds 
appear in May. Found in marshy and boggy 
places, and is generally distributed. 
Last. Montana 
Fern).—This Fern is a very elegant species, 


between the margin and midvein. 
have a thin shapeless indusium. 


(Mountain Buckler 


which grows in a circular manner from 14 to 
2% ft. high. The fronds are lanceolate, pin- 
nate, and erect. The stipes is very short, and 
the pinnz tapered in such a manner as to 
The 
pinnz: are narrow, tapering and pinnatified. 


represent the form of a shuttlecock. 
The sori are borne in clusters near the 
extremities of the branched midveins, and are 
very numerous. Fronds appear early in 
May. 
and in woods. 

Last. Rigida (Rigid Buckler Fern).— 


Found profusely on mountain sides, 


ft. high, 


in an upright or spreading 


This elegant fern grows ‘from x to 14 
and usually 
manner. The fronds are narrowly triangular 
d blunt 


rents being surrounded with 


and bipinnate, with tapering pinne an 
pinnules, the segn 
covered 


pointed tulk. The stipes are thickly 


with scales. Thesori are borne on the lowest 


anterior branch of the venules. ‘The fronds 
are covered with a number of small sessile 
glands. Found on tie limestone ranges of 
and Westmorland. 


(To be continued. mM 


Yorkshire, Lancashire, 


HUDDERSFIELD 
NATURALISTS’ SOCIETY: 


The Sixth Grand Exhibition of this Society 
was opened in the Victoria Hall, Hudders- 
field; on’ September gud by ©. Py Hobkirk 
Fae >, (aditor ot the Naturalist) 

The large room of the hall is spacious, and 


well adapted for an exhibition of this char- 


acter. The exhibits comprise specimens in 
almost every branch of Natural History 


though the birds by far predominate in point 
of numbers. Among these may be mentioned 


the somewhat extensive collection belonging 
o oO 


to Mr. James Varley, which comprise some 


very rare and beautiful specimens of the 
Falconidz, also a very complete collection of 
sandbirds, Dunlins, Sandpipers, Plovers, &c. 
There is a very fine male specimen of the 
Great Bustard, a bird very seldom seen in 
Britain now, belonging to Mr. Aiderman 
Woodhead, and aseries of very extraordinary 
Esq. 


amongst which may be mentioned a pure 


varieties lent by Alfred Beaumont, 


white specimen of the Ring Dove, White 
Linnet, Pied Starling, &c., and a pair of Pied 
Alte= 


birds and 


Blackbirds sent by another exhibitor, 
gether there are gg0 cases of 
Mmamimals== lhere Is a collection of Moirds: 


eggs, lent by Mr. George Liversidge. A-very 
fine collection of lizards, serpents, &c., chiefly 
exotic, in spirits, belonging to Dr. Ledger 
Erson and Mr. C. F. Oakley are well worth 
In ins 


inspection, ects there is a collection 
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British Lepidoptera, and several cases of 
life histories, lent by Mr. S. L. Mosley, and 
also a series of paintings of Exotic and British 
Butterflies. We send an educational collec- 
tion of insects, arranged so as to show the 
The 


collection is interspersed with cuttings from 


characteristics of the various orders. 


The Young Natuvalist, and we are told that the 
collection is one of the most attractive ex- 
hibits. 
teachers to give attention to this, as well as 


We particularly recommend school 


to all the other specimens in the room. 
Mr. Alfred 


Beaumont exhibits a collection of British 


Among the ‘neglected orders” 


Phiyganidz, and Mr. W. H. Charlesworth one 


of British Coleoptera, beginners in these 
orders will do well to take this opportunity 
of naming their specimens. There is a col- 
lection of 34 cases of Land, Fresh-water, and 
Marine Shells exhibited by Mrs. John Varley, 
and some very beautiful exotic species by 
Mr. James Varley. In Geology there are 
two very fine collections exhibited by Messrs. 
Joseph Tindall and J. McKenzie, in the 
latter are some extraordinary slabs of fossils 
from the Wenlock shale, and in the former 
are some good sponges, &c., from the chalk. 
Altogether the exhibition is well got up, 
although we question the propriety of placing 
‘Objects 


History’’ such things as a ‘‘ Hindoo Idol 


in a collection of of Natural 


taken (stolen) by Surgeon-Major Morrogh, 


M.D., from a Hindoo Temple during the 
Indian Mutiny.’ The exhibition will remain 
open until September 21st, and people who 
have the opportunity will do well to pay ita 
visit. 


WOOD SORRELL. 


(Oxalis Acetose’l). 


By J. P. Soutrrer, Bishop Auckland. 
Tuis beautiful little plant is so well-known 
It is 
abundant under hedges, and on open shady 


as scarcely to require any description. 


woods, or thickets where the grass and under- 
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growth is.not too luxuriant. It loves to grow 
on dry loamy banks, and revels in the humus 
or rich vegetable mould formed by the fallen 
and decayed leaves of the forest. It is 
essentially a gregarious plant, and often forms 
large carpet-like patches with its beautiful 
dark green leaves. Under suitable conditions 
such as a partial clearing of the thick under- 
growth of a wocd, it extends its area rapidly 
by means of its creeping rhizomes, which are of 
the same nature as the familiar runners of the 
When 
quickly, these are slender and thread-like, 


strawberry. the plant is growing 
of a rich brown hue, with occasional fleshy 
scales, from the axils of which spring the leaves, 
and from the underside fine fibrous roots are 
produced. In dry hard ground or in exposed 
situations the rhizomes are much abbreviated 
and thickened, 


rugged from the numerous scales, and the 


the surface is rough and 


leaves seem to spring in a cluster, or rosette, 
from the end of the stem. The leaves are 
borne on long stalks, and are an excellent 
example of a trefoil, or trifoliate leaf, i.e., 
three separate leaflets having a common stalk. 
This plant is held by many to be the true 
Shamrock of Ireland, and is supposed to have 
been used by St. Patrick in his Christianising 
crusade when endeavouring to expound to 
the unlettered Hibernians what has puzzled 
many learned heads since: the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 
wood-sorrel, which proved an effective illus- 


He plucked a leaf of the lowly 


tration of three-in-one ; whence the plant is 
reverenced by all true Irishmen, and sought 
after to be worn on St. Patrick’s Day as the 
emblem and badge of Green Erin, the Gem 
of the sea. ‘The leaflets are obcordate, being 
shaped like the heart on cards, with the 
broad divided end furthest from the stem. 
They collapse, or hang down at night, being 
highly sensitive to light. They possess an 
agreeable acid flavour; whence the common 
name of sorrel. 
generic and specific, have the same meaning, 
—Ovxalis, from the Greek Oxys, acid, (although 


the Ovalis of Pliny was the common sorrel, 


The botanic names, both > 


ee 6 
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Rumex Acetosa,) and Acetosella, from the Latin 
Acet, sharp, or sour-tasted. The leaves con- 
tain an appreciable quantity of Oxalic Acid or 
salts of sorrel, more commonly called salts of 
lemon, a deadly poison, but they are never 
gathered for that purpose now, as the acid is 
obtained much more economically by another 
process. Perhaps its presence secures them 
immunity from the ravages of insects. I 
have never observed them eaten, and perhaps 
some of our Entomologists may be able to say 


if any insect feeds upon them. The flowers | 


are exquisitely beautiful, being delicately 
white with dark veins, bell-shaped, and large 


for the plant, with rostamens and 5 styles of 
rosy pink, nestling amongst the leaves, they | 


are always welcome as one of the harbingers 
of spring, being found on sheltered banks 
early in April, continuing through May and 
June. These flowers although showy and 
attractive produce very little seed, but this 
plant is remarkable for producing two sep- 
arate and totally distinct kinds of flowers at 
different periods of the year. In Autumn, 
say August and September, the plant bearsa 
profusion of cleistogamic or concealed flow- 
ers, (from cleistos, closed and gaimo a mar- 
riage) these flowers are born at the extremity 
of slender curved stalks, which spring from 
the base of the leaves, so that they can only be 
found by careful search; they look like small 
unopened buds being little larger than a pin’s 
head. All the showy, but unnecessary or non- 
essential parts, are reduced to the smallest 
possible compass, and the plant conserves all 
The 


five green sepals can be distinctly traced, but 


its energies for the producing of seeds. 


the beautiful Corola of spring is reduced to 
a small white speck which never expands. Of 
the ro stamens only one or two may be found 
perfect, containing perhaps a dozen grains of 
pollen, but theseare very potent, and arereadily 
applied to the adjacent stigmas, the result 
being 8 or 10 large seeds which are brown 
The Cap- 
sules containing the seeds are as big asa pea, 


and beautifully pitted when ripe. 


being egg-shaped, and ofa greenish yellow hue, 


and beautifully speckled with dusky spots, they 
might be mistaken for tiny eggs were it not 
As the 
Capsules approach maturity their stalks be- 
come straightened and elongated, and theseed- 


for five rather prominent angles. 


vessels are brought above the level of the 
leaves. When they burst certain elastic fibres 
which are confined ina peculiar fleshy coat 
which surrounds each individual seed, sud- 
denly uncoil and eject the seeds with consider- 
able force to a distance of several feet, accom- 
panied by a crackling sound. The object of 
this is of course that the seeds may fall on 
fresh soil at a distance from the parent plant, 
for in the struggle for existence the young 
plants would have small chance of coming to 
maturity, except for some such provision of 
nature for the dissemination of the seeds. 
When fully ripe the siightest touch will cause 
the capsules to explode, and it is an amusing 
experiment on a bright autumn day to run 


| one’s hand along a bed of wood-sorrel, and 


watch the noisy spluttering seeds flying in all 
directions, but except one should happen to 
hit the experimenter in the eye, not much 
harm is likely to result from the spattering 
The 
wood sorrell has received a variety of com- 


fusilade of the Liliputian artillery. 

mon names, such as ‘‘cuckoo-bread,”’ and 
‘‘gowk’s meat,’’ from coming into flower when 
the cuckoo is first heard. In some districts 
it is called ‘‘ Hallelujah,” because it flowers 
betwixt Easter and Whitsuntide, when the 
Psalms ending with Hallelujah are appointed 
to be sung. Anold name is ‘‘ Stabwort,”’ and 
in the ancient Herbals it is said to be “ singu- 
lar good in all wounds and stabbes into the 
body.” 
appropriate name, as it grows about the stubs 
In Scotland it is called ‘‘rab- 


‘‘Sour clover” and ‘‘hearts”’ 


It is often spelled ‘‘stubwort,” an 


of felled wood. 
bits’ clover.” 
from the shape of the leaves. Sheep eat it 
freely, and seem to befond of it. It grows very 
readily ina closed fern case, and its lovely 
evergreen leaves are an acquisition, but it 
must be kept within bounds, or it will soon 


monopolise the whole of the space. 
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BIiIED. TRIALS. 
HAT truth is stranger than fiction 
has been said ever since there was 


any fiction, andthe most romanticinven- 


tions of the novelist are being out-done 
every day by the events of real life. 
In connection with Natural History, 
readers used to be warned, not to be- 


lieve too readily in ‘‘ Travellers’ Tales.” 


Modern research, while it has disproved | 


some of the stranger tales of the 


older Naturalists has also proved the 


truth of many other equally wonderful. 
However sceptical may be the tend- 
ency of modern thought, one thing is 
certain, that most of p2ople delight in 


the marvellous, and that the more 


extraordinary a tale may be, the more 


attentively is it listened to, and eagerly 
additional 
who 


perhaps with 
Many people 


Natural History 


repeated, 
embellishments. 
for 


care nothing 


itself, are pleased to read books on | 


its curiosities and marvels; anecdotes 
and other of the 
sagacious better 
of the Animal Kingdom. 


of dogs, elephants, 
more or 


members 


known . 


These people visit menageries, not to 
learn the true forms of those animals 
with whose appearance they have no 


acquaintance but from pictures. A 


Lion ora Leopard jumping through 


hoops has much attraction for them, 
while they care nothing for those that 
are only interesting from their rarity 
or from some reason specially important 
to the true Naturalist. Even trained 
performing Fleas 


Nor 
altogether disregard this, what we may 


Canaries or are 


attractive to some. must we 


almost call, depraved tastes. Many a 
good naturalist may have been first 
attracted to the study, by something of 
this sort, just as many a youth who 
disregards the ‘‘ dirty looking ones ” 
at the outset, may prove a good 
Entomologist in the end. 

We have been led into this train 
of thought by the cropping up of one 
of the old stories that we delighted 
in in our youth. We well remember 
reading, we dare not say how many 
years ago, in some old magazine, of 
a certain place, in a certain country, 
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(the names have escaped our memory) 
how at a certain time of year, large 
number of birds—Rooks we believe— 
used to assemble, how a great deal of 
cawing and chattering went on, and 
how atthe end, one or more of the birds 
were set upon by the others and pecked 
to pieces. The assumption, of course, 
was that the birds had offended in some 
way against. “ Bird Law,” had been 
tried by their peers, condemned, and 
executed. After a time we began to 
see birds and notice their ways for our- 
selves; we never saw anything of the 
sort, nor did we ever meet with any 
one who had; so after a period of doubt, 
this pretty story was relegated to the 
region of fiction in our mind, it was a 
“Travellers’ Tale,” decidedly too goodto 
be true. Now after years of disbelief, it 
has been brought before us again, and 
there are positively men worthy of 
credence who say that the tale.is true, 
that they have been present at trials, 
heard the evidence for the prosecution, 
heard it, if they did not quite understand 
the language, heard the prisoners de- 
fence, heard the judgment pronounced, 
saw the sentence executed, andthecourt 
adjourn, and eyen picked up after- 
wards the dead body of the condemned 
criminal. A few weeks ago the Daily 
Telegraph published a paragraph from 
which we make the following extract :— 

“In the leading journal of Geneva a 
well-known Alpine tourist publishes an enter- 
taining account of the proceedings of a 
raven-tribunal, accidentally witnessed by him 
during a recent excursion in the Swiss moun- 


tains. Descending from the region of glaciers, 


he came upon asmall secluded glen, surrounded 


abled to contemplate a strange spectacle. 
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by thick cover, concealed in which he was en- 
From 
sixty to seventy Ravens had formed a cireleround 
one of their fellows, obviously a misdemeanant, 
whose alleged celinquencies they were eagerly 
engaged in discussing with infinite clatter of 
croaking and wing-flapping Every now and 
then they interrupted their debates for a brief 
space to listen to the energetic representations 
of the prisoner, who conducted his own defence 
with amazing fervour, the judges breaking out 
into a deafening chorus of comments and refu- 
tations after his every statement. Presently 

having arrived at the unanimous conclusion that 

the arraigned bird had failed to exculpate itself 

they suddenly flew upon him from all sides, and — 
tore him to pieces with their powerful beaks, 
Having thus summarily executed their own sen- 
tence, they dispersed, leaving the remains of the 


dead offender bestrewing the very seat of jus- 
tice, as a dread warning to all immorally-dis- 
posed ravens. 

This was followed by a letter quoting 
“The Pioneers: 


a Narrative of the 


Bengal Mission,’ in which its de- 
scription is given of one of these Bird 
Trials. The birds on this occasion, 
but — 


Flamingoes, those strange, long legged, | 


were not Rooks or Ravens, 


long necked birds, whose bill seems to 
be upside down, and whose bodyis small 
out of all proportion to their height. 
He says ;— | 

“The flamingo crane (Phenicopterus rubra) is | 
commoninthelow, marshy land of Bengal, where | 


it finds abundance of food in the small fish ) 


abounding in the lakes and running streams. | 
Mr. (the 
missionary of the London Missionary Society), 


Lacroix well-known | 


My friend, 


when once sailing in his boat up the Hooghly,)) 


In the 
early part of the evening he went on shore, and, 


appearance of human _ habitations. 


walked about for some time, His attention! 


these peculiar-looking birds, in a field some little 
distance eff. Knowing their timid chavacter, he 
approach d as near as he could w thout being ob- 
served or exciting alarm, and, hi ling himself be- 
hind atree, noticed all their proceedings, which 
After a 
great deal of noisy clamour, they formed them- 


were of 2 most remarkable character. 


selves into a circle, in the centre of which one of 
their number was left standing alone. Again 
there was aconsiderable amount of screeching bird 
oratory, when suddenly ail the birds flew on the 
‘unhappy solitary one, and literally tore him to 
pieces.” 

Another letter followed signed J. 
eet? 


description of a scene of which he was 


Epmunp Cox, who gives a 


an eye witness. He says :— 

“On a sultry summer afternoon I was riding 
leisurely on horseback along a quite road in Nor- 
folk—not many miles distant from Norwich— 
when I was startled by hearing an unusual com- 
motion, within a short distance, amongst the 
dwellers of an adjacent rookery. Quietly 
tying up my horse to a gate, I crawled some 
hundred feet or more to a gap in the hedge of 
a grass field. where a rook “trial by jury” was 
going on. The criminal—as undoubtedly he 


Was—at first appeared very perky and jaunty, 


although encircled by about forty or fifty of 


an evidently indignant sable fraternity, and 
assailed by the incessantly vehement cawing of 
an outer ring, consisting of many hundreds, 
each and all showing even greater indignation 
than was manifested by the more select number. 
ome crime or other had evidently been com- 
mitted against rook-law. Scouts, too, were 
hovering in all directions, but so absorbed were 
After a 
yery few minutes the manner of the criminal 
He bent his 


head, cawed weakly, as it were imploringly, and 


they that my vicinity was unheeded. 
suddenly and wholly changed. 


drooped his wings, as if pleading for mercy. It 
was useless. The select circle went in at once, 
nd, picking him to pieces, left a mangled 


carcase in less time than I write of it. Then 
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was shortly directed to a large gathering of | they and all the rest, scouts as well, setup a 


sort of exulting screaming, and flew away, 
some to their neighbouring home, and others— 
the greater number I may say—across the fields. 
On picking up “‘the remains” J found a shape- 
less mass, but was able to discern that it wasa 
male bird.” 

Nothing is more difficult to prove than 
a negative, and though neither we nor 
saw such a trial, the 


you ever 


accumulation of credible testimony 
almost compels us to go back to an old 


belief in the truth of these stories. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Sirs,—Could you kindly make out the 
three larva enclosed in box. One was found 
last Autumn in a hedge on Hawthorn, but it 
never fed well: Green, speckled with white 
dots, &c. The others were found at Dulwich, 
near Camberwell, on some railings, but I 
could not find anything they would eat. I 
am sorry they are nearly dead. I have some 
hairy larva that are thriving well on apple 
I will send you them when they get 
a little larger. The pupa of Adippe is 
described in Colmans’s B.B. as ‘‘ reddish, 


I should suggest an 


leaves. 


spotted with silver.” 

index when Vol. 1 is completed, as it would 

be very useful for those who intend having 
the Y. N. bound (extra with last No). Iam, 

Yours truly, H. Andrews, Aldborough. 

[The larva you obtained from Hawthorn is 
not that ofa moth, but one of the larger saw- 
flies—Tricossoma lucorum. Of the other two 
the smaller one is Acvonysta tridens, and 
should have been fed on white thorn or 
black thorn, and the larger one is Pygera 
bucepiala, and would have eaten oak, lime, 
relm, &c.—EDs, | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. A., Borobridge.—The insects in one of the 
boxes had got loose, and broken each other, 
so that we could not assign all to their own 
numbers, those that had retained their 
places are as follows :—1 Scopula olivalis, 2 
Larentia didymata (male), 3 Pionea forticalis, 
3 Scoparia mercurealis, 4 Antithesia cynosbatella, 
7 Emmelesia decolovata, 10 Ypsipetes elutata, 12 
Scopula lutealis. 2, 7, and io are 
geometers, 4 is a Tortrix, and the rest 
belong to the Pyrales. 

E. A. Bryans, Sandbach.—The animal sent 
out of your aquarium, and which you have 
not been able to rear, is the larva stage of 
a water beetle—Acilius sulcatus. 

We should be obliged if parties who have not 
sent their subscriptions for Vol. 1 would do 
so at once. 


Nos. 
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‘from therecurving of the segments of the fronds. 


EXCHANGE. 


I have larve of Cherocampa Elpenor for 
exchange. I shall be glad of good moths.— 
F. Kerry, Harwich, Essex. 

Full fed larve of H. pisi, for others.—A. 
BRAMWELL, Prior Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


BRITISH FERNS. 


By H. ANDREWs, Camberwell. 


Lastrea Dilutata (Broad Buckler Fern), 
grows with a tufted stock, always more or less 
droopingand from 1 to 3 feethigh. The fronds 
are ovate—lanceolate in form, and vary very 
much according to aspect and condition, some- 
times becoming narrowly lanceolate, and 
sometimes broadly lanceolate. The stipes is 
very thickly covered with dark brown scales. 
The fronds are bipinnate, the pinnz pinnate, 
and pinnules oblong-ovate. Sori are abundant 
and ranged in two lines covered by reniform 
indusia. Fronds appear in May. Found in 
damp shady hedgebanks, and woods. There 
are several varieties. 


Lastrea Triangula or L. Recurvia 


(Triangular Buckler Fernor Hay Fern.) This 
elegant drooping fern hasacrisped appearance, 


It grows from 1 to 2feet high, ina circular 
manner and ofatriangular form. The stipes 
is covered with small pale-colored scales.. 
The fronds are bipinnate, the lowest pair of 
pinnz always longer and larger than the rest, 
and the pinnules oblong-ovate. Sori are 
placed in two linesalong each pinne or lobe 
covered by reniform indusia, and evenly 
jistributed. Fronds make their appearance 
early in May. Found in damp woods, and 
on shady banks and rocks. 

Lastrea Cristata (Crested Buckler 
Fern). This plant from which a few upright 
fronds appear, grows from 1 to2 feet high. The 
fronds are linear-oblong. The stipes are | 
rather long, with blunt ovate scales of a light © 
brown color. The pinnz are elongate trian- 
gular, and the pinne ovate-oblong. The sori | 
are covered with a reniform indusia, having 
an entire margin. Fronds spring up in May. 
Found in marshy places and damp woods. 
There are two varieties, 

Lastrea, Felix-mas (Common Buckler 
or Male Fern).--The male fern is a robust- 
growing plant, and produces its fronds in a 
tuft around a crown. The stipes is densely 
scaly. The fronds grow from 3 to 4 ft. high, 
and are broadly lence-shaped, and bipinnate. | 
The pinnze are narrow and tapering, and the 
pinnules of an obtusely oblong form, and 
serrated margin. Sori are crowded, but 
confined to lower half of pinnules; they are 
lead-colored, reniform, with indusia. Fronds 
appear in May. 

Lastrea Felix Mas var. Cristata is a hand- 
some variety with the points of the frond and|_ 


pinnz dilated into tassel-like expansions. The}. 


nale fern is found in shady places, and is}. 
nost comionly distributed all over theg. 
country. There are 18 varieties. | 
Sub-Group 3, Asplenices. 

Ferns whose sori have indusia of an oblong 
or elongated form, and spring from the side 


of the veins. 
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Genus 5, Athyrium. 
Dorsal-fruited ferns, having oblong-reni- 
form indusia, attached by their concave side, 
and ‘ringed with hair-like segments. Com- 
rise; Felix-Feniina only. 
Athyrium F'elix-F'oemina (Common 
Lady Fern).—This and 


elega at fern grows in a circular manner from 


delicate-looking 


1 to 2 ft. high. The fronds are lanceolate, 
lanceolate, and the 
pinnules pinnatifid with sharply toothed 
lobes. Venation consists of a wavy midvein, 
The 
sori are oblong, the basal ones are hippocripi- 


bipinnate; the pinnz 


alternate veins, and alternate venules. 


form (horse-shoe) shape and are covered by 
iudusia of the same shape. 
the end of May. 

Athyrium Felix-Foemina var. Multifidum. 


Fronds appear at 


—This beautiful variety has the tips of all 
the fronds and pinne multifid or tasselled. 
The Lady Fern is found in damp woods and 
hedgesides. There are 53 varieties. 
Genus 6, Asplenium. 

Dorsal-fruited ferns, having straight and 
elongate indusia, attached towards the mar- 
gin of the pinne or pinnules. Comprises, 
V; ulgare, Viride, Alternifolium, Ruta-Muvraria, 
Marinum, Lanceolatum, and Adiantum. 

Asvlenium Vulgare, or A. Trich- 
omanes (common Spleenwort).—This small 
Fern grows in tufts from 3 to 6 inches high. 
Fronds are pinnate, with stipes of a purplish- 
black, and the rachis cf the same color. 
Pinnz are small, deep green, numerous, 
nearly uniform, roundish-cblong in shape, 
and attached to the rachis by a stalk-like 
projection of the posterior base. Venation is 
distinct with midvein and numerous veiniets. 
Each sorus is produced on the anterior of the 
veinlets, just within the margin of the pinne : 
at first it is covered with an indusium, but 
afterwards becomes somewhat confluent. 
Fronds spring up about the beginning of May. 
Found on rocks, walls, and ruins. There are 
3 Varieties. 

Asplenium Viride (Green Spleenwort). 
—This elegant little fern has such a great 


| tentrionale 


| 
| 


resemblance to A~ Vulzare that the above 
@ 


description will suffice, with the exception 


1 


that the rachis is perfectly green, which 
distinguishes it without the unnecessary use 
of other technical terms. Found in moist, 


rocky, and mountainous districts. There is 
one variety. 

Asplenium Fureatum, or A. Sep- 
(Forked Spleenwort).—This 
diminutive fern forms large masses of tufts. 
The fronds are very small, of a dull green 
The 
stipes is rather long, and dark purple at the 
base. 


color, and grow from 2 to 5 inches high. 
Fronds are elongate, lanceolate, and 
the apices forked. The sori, which are linear 
in form, are so numerous that they form a 
confluent mass of spore cases. This Asplenium 
is sometimes mistaken for a Scolopendrium. 


Found on rocks and walls. It is rare and 


| local. 


Asplenium Alternifolium (Alternate 
Spleenwort) is a diminutive species, growing 
in small tufts from 3 to 6 inches high. The 
fronds are small! and narrow, linear, pinnate, 
and alternate. The Venation is very in- 
Each 
This fern is 
considered by some botanists to bea variety 
It ts 
one of our rarest ferns, and is said to be found 


distinct, there being no midvein. 


pinna bears 2 or 3 linear sori. 


only of the Asplenium Ruta-muraria. 
in lake districts. 


Aspienium Ruta-Muraria 
leaved Spleenwort).—A 


(Rue- 
diminutive plant, 
growing in dense tufts, with numerous black 
fibrous roots. Fronds are numerous, dark 
green, from 1 to 5 inches high, the leafy part 
triangular and bipinnate. The pinne are 
alternate, with oborate pinnules. The upper 


margins of the lobes or pinnules are serrated. 


Venation very indistinct, and the sori 
produced near the centre of the pinna. 
Fronds appear in May. Found or walis. It 


is common. 

Asplenium Marinum (Sea Spleen 
wort).—This maritime species is of tufted 
habit, from 6 to 8 inches in height, and of 
linear-lanceolate form, dup-green, with a 
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The 


fronds are pinnate, the pinne are oblong, and 


short, smooth, and dark brown stipes. 


the margins serrated or crenated. The veins 
are distinct. Sori are parallel, oblong, and 
covered by a peisistent indusia. Fronds 
appear about May. Found on rocky coasts. 
Asplenium Ganceolatum 


olate Spleenwort).—This fern grows from 6 


(Lance- 
to 12 inches high. The fronds are bipinnate 
and lanceolate; the rachis and stipes is 
covered sparingly with scales. The pinne 
are orate-lanceolate in form; the pinnules 
generally oborate, and serrated margin. 
Venation is distinct ; the venules are forked, 
Sori at first are oblong, 
Fronds 


Found near the south- 


producing veinlets. 
but become afterwards roundish. 
appear about May. 
ern and western coasts. It is local and not 
common. There is only one variety, and it 
is very rare. 

Aspienium Adiantum (Maidenhair 
Spleenwort).—This evergreen fern grows in 
tufts from 4 to 12 inches high, is triangular 
and elongated. The fronds are bipinnate, 
the pinne pinnate, and the pinnules pinnate, 
and the margins sharply serrate. Sori are 
elongate, but become confluent, and are very 
numerous. Frondsappear at the end of April 
or beginning of May. Found on hedge-banks, 
rocks, and walls. It is local, but common. 
There is one variety, but it is very rare. 


(To be continued.) 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES 
By C. S. GREGSON. 
SEPTEMBER. 
** Now or Nover.” 
THE season is so advanced that, unless you 
have secured Sphinx convclv.li hovering above 
and flying around “ petunia”’ or ‘‘pelargonium”’ 
flowers, you must do so now. Take your 
stand, net in hand, in a nursery or other 
garden, and wait until dusk, and be sure you 


do not get flurried, keep calm, and strike face 
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on to your insect, in fact you ought not to 
strike (properly so called), but to pick the 
Sphinx out from among the flowers with your 
net—deftly, or woe to the flowers. Bear in 
mind you will want the flowers to-morrow 
night, so don’t sweep them into your net with 
Convolvuli. Once the game is netted, down 
on your knees with the net on the ground, and 
with a three-needle pencil, such as described 
in one of our earlier notes (which see) pin it 
fast, and at once puncture it with oxilic acid 
in solution, this done, look at the Howers and 
secure another. Wemust remember ‘‘sharp’s”’ 
the word at this work. Now, too, another 
grand species is to be had, Achevontid Atropos 
(The Death head) larva is feeding on potatoe 
tops in fields, and may be found by walking 
down the reams, noticing the Haulms on both 
sides of you for about two reams, if they 
appear stripped then search for Frvass pellets 
on the ground ; these once found follow, your 
game isnot faroff. Light isnow moreattractive 
to moths than at any other time, see notes for 
and take 


August, long strolls each dark 


murky or wet night. Around the gas lamps 
in small towns, every lamp must be examined, 
in large towns go out side. Many plans 
have been proposed, and several suggestions 
made, how to get the moths off the lamps, 
my plan has always been to mount the lamp, 
or to use a little machine I have made by 
which I can pick them off no matter where 
they aresitting outside the lamp: it moves on 
a balland socket joint, and closes by a spring, 
but it often happens the moths are inside the 
lamps, (having gone up the gas-pipe in the 
centre,) so that after allin practice the proper 
thing istomount thelamp. Theprincipal species 
taken will be Thous, tilcavia, one of the most 
beautiful is also the most abundant species at 
light. 
to be males. 


The specimens at light are pretty sure 
Search carefully along hedge 
bottoms for females, they will be found at rest, 
and when so found rarely fail to give a 
profusion ofeggs. Beating for larva must still 
be continued, sallows, elders, and birches will 
be most productive, but as I have not time to 
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write more, and doubtless you are anxious to 
be off to secure your first ‘‘ Deaths head”’ or 
“Convolvuli” hawk-moth. I will close by 
suggesting that you beat every tree, and sweep 
every plant, for larva are everywhere at this 
season, but you must not forget that you 
must work ‘‘Now, or never,’ to secure them 


this year. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson ; with figures from life by 
S. L. Mos.Ley. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


Eee PHONTA, Linn. Pl. 9, Fig. 2. 
The Queen of Spain Fritillary. 

Latona, L., Zatona (Lathonia), the mother 
of Apollo and Diana.’’—A.L. 

While the accentuated list gives the proper 
spelling of this word as ‘Latona,” Dr, 
Staudinger says it ought to be ‘“ Latonia.” 
When such authorities differ we do not pre- 
tend to decide, but are content to follow in 
the wake of Mr. Doubleday, especially as his 
spelling obtains generally in this conntry. 

Imago.—PI. 8, Fig. 2. 
side, fulvous spotted with black. 


Upper and under- 
Uuderside, 
forewing, paler fulvous, with black spots, one 
or two of which near the tip often have 
silver centres, a few small silver spots also 
near the tip. Hind wing, a row of large 
silver spots at the hind margin, then a row of 
small ones with dark borders. There are 
eight or nine silver spots nearer the base, 
four or five of them being of large size. 
Larva.—‘ Blackish grey, with a whitish 
stripe on the back, and brownish-yellow lines 
on the side. 
red.’’—Kirby. 
‘ Pupa.—We never saw it, and know of no 


The spines are short, and brick 


description. : 
Food Plants.—Wild heartsease ( Viola 
ivicolor ), and perhaps other violets. 
Times of Appearance.—The imago is 
rather later in emerging than those already 
named, not appearing before August, and 


| years ago. 


continuing on the wing till quite late in the 
year, several being recorded in October, and 
one as late as the 4th November. The larva 
is said to hybernate small, as do others of 
the genus, and to feed up in the spring. In 
Kirby’s European Butterflies the imago is 
said to occur also in May and June, whether 
this is intended to mean that it hybernates, 
Mr. 


Stainton makes the same statement, but in 


or is double brooded, we do not know. 


| fact if any others of the genus either hyber- 


nate, or are double brooded, we incline to 
think there must be some error. Can any 
of our readers on the Continent favor us with 
their experience of the species. 
Habitat.—In England this butterfly ap- 
pears at uncertain intervals, and generally in 
the South of England, at places on the coast, 
leading us to the conclusion that, like Pieris 
A 
stray specimen was taken near York, and 


Daplidice, it is but an occasional visitor. 


another near Scarborough, which are the 
One 
specimen was taken in Ireland nearly twenty 


most northerly records for Britain. 
It is widely distributed on the 
It 
does not extend to the Polar regions, but is 


Continent, and in North-western Asia. 
found in Sweden and Norway, which makes 
it less easy to understand why it does not 
establish itself in our island. It is a wood 
insect, frequenting the open places. In 
England it has been found in clover fields. 
Variation.—Lathonia varies much in size, 
and the black spots on the upper side are 
We 


have not met with any of those aberrations 


larger or smaller in different specimens. 


that we have named as occurring in the pre- 
ceding species. The Indian form is called 
Issea, grey, but it scarcely differs from the 
type. 
vary in size, and sometimes are so large that 


The silver spots on the underside also 
they become confluent. This is the variety 
Valdensis of Esper. 

Parasites.—We are not aware that the 
larva has ever been taken in this country, 
and have heard of no parasites being reared 
from it either here or abroad. 
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i6, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON. Sw. 


Supplies Entomologists with every requisite :—Steei Knuckle-jointed Net, 4/5. Self-acting 
Umbrella Net, 7/6. Ladies’ Umbrella Net, 5/- Wire Ring Net, with Brass Screw, 2/- Pocket 
Folding Net, four brass Joints, 4/6. Balloon Net, 20 by 18, for veating, 6/- Telescope Nets, 
6/-, 8/6, 10/6. Self-acting Sweeping Net, 8/- The New Beating Tray for Collecting Larve, 
&e., 15/- Pocket Larva Boxes, -/6, 1/-, 1/6, 2/-, and 3/- Sugaring Tin, with Brush affixed 
2/6 and 3/6. Relaxing Box, 2/6. Killing Box, -/9 and 1/- Bottle of Killing Fluid, -/9. 
Corked Setting Boards, -/6, -/7, -/8, -9, -/10, -/11, 1/-, 1/2, 1/4, 1/6, 1/8, 1/10, and 2/- Breed- 
ing Cages, 2/6, ditto, with two compartments, 5/- ‘Tin Y, -/6, Brass Y, 1/-- Corked Store 
Boxes, best make, 2/6, 3/6, 4/-, 5/-, 6/-, ditto, covered in Green Cloth, book pattern, 16 by 11, 
8/- Mahogany Pocket Box, with Glass and Slide, in groove, 4/6. Exchange Lists, 1/-  Ento- 
mological Pins, any size, gilt or plain, 1/- per box  Silvered Pins, four sizes mixed, 1/- per 
oz., postage 14d. Bottle of Mite Destroyer, 1/- Willow Chip Boxes, four sizes, nested, 2/6 per 
gross. Setting and Drying House, complete, 10/6, 12/6, 15/- and 20/- Pocket Book, -/6, 1/- 
and 1/6. Postal Box, -/6. Pocket Lanthorns, 4/-, 5/, and 10-6. Zine Oval Pocket 1Box, 1/6, 
2/-, and 2/6. Pupa Diggers, 2/- and 3/ Brass Chloroform Rottles, 4/- The New Glass Kill- 
ing Bottle, charged ready for use, 1/-, 1/8, and 1/6. A large assortment of British Insects kept 
in stock. Cabinets of every description made to order ; estimates given, New Price Lists sent 
on receipt of stamp. All orders, when accompanied by Post Office Orders, will receive imme- 
diate attention. Post Office Orders to be made payable at Brompton Road, 8. W. 


Entomological Cabinets, from Twelve Shillings to Forty Guineas, kept 
in Stock. Show Rooms for Cabinets. 
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to show my collections.—S. L. Mos.ery. 
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Von. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


gested in the pages of the Jn- 
in 
with 


examinations 


held 


telligencer, that 
Entomology might be 
advantage. 


days of Civil Service and other com- 
petitions something more might be 
accomplished if any good could be done 
by it. 
useful for 
competitors really know, but they help 


Examinations are not only 


finding out how much 


students to learn how ignorant they 
are, and that isa great matter to 
accomplish. We have heard of an 
individual who on being asked if hecould 
play the piano, replied he thought he 
could, but really he had never tried. 
As our actual knowledge expands, we 
become more and more aware how very 
much there is that we do not know, 
nd those who. know most, are most 
ikely touse language likethat attributed 
‘0 Sir Isaac Newton, and speak lightly 
f their own knowiedge, but with be- 
oming reverence of that great ocean of 


oon twenty years ago it was sug- | 


We believe nothing ever | 
came of the idea, but surely in these | 


| 


| 


| they 


other hand, those who know very lhttle 
indeed, are apt to imagine they know 
everything, or so nearly everything as 
to make little difference. Another 


great advantage to be gained by 
examinations, isthat they teach students 
to put their ideas into words, to ex- 
press themselves clearly, and so that 
be It is 


astonishing how much difference there 


may understood. 
is in the way different people express 
themselves in describing anything. 
One will use a multipl:city of unsuit- 
able words, and the sense will be lost 
the 


Another will use very much fewer 


in ereat amount of sound. 


| words, but so well chosen, so pithy and 


appropriate, that the meaning desired 
to be conveyed could not be mis- 
The ability to 
describe in common. words, things that 


understood by anyone. 


are, as we may say, out of the common, 
is not by any means universal. In 
describing objects of Natural History it 
is not possible to do so without using 
technical words, but while a scientific 
description may with perfect propriety 


ruth that is yet unexplored. On the | consist altogether of technical terms, a 
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popular description should be as free 
from them as possible. One man will 
lard his ordinary talk with scientitic 
phrases, in such a way as to render 
will 


the same terms with such perfect 


himself ridiculous, another use 
propriety that the most unlearned 
would understand what was said, all 
the better for their use. It is: not, 
perhaps, so easy as some people think, 
to describe so as to be understood, even 
animals that we know well. Iiveryone 
is familiar with a Buttertly, for instance, 
but who can so describe one that it 
would be recognized from the deserip- 
tion by a person who had never seen one 
betore. We believe examinations in 
Entomology would benefit beginners 
very greatly also, by requirmg them 
to give morecaretul attention to minute 
and detail. The careless and super- 
ficial observations that may do in an 
ordinary way would be quite useless in 
competing with others, and if habits 
of care in observing and recording 
were formed they would be of great 
value. No doubt there are difficulties 
in the way of arranging for such exam- 


There 


Committee of 


tuations as would be needed. 
be a 


at 


would have to 


Management, or all events, one 
manager at every place where there was 
and there 


is n0 means for getting at these, and 


even a solitary competitor, 


getting at would be Competitors, so far 
No doubt there 
are plenty of well-qualified individuals 


as we know at present. 


in every town, who would very willingly 
undertake such a duty, but the entire 
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| 


| period when such an examination could 


questions should be stimulus enough 


one, or any half dozen. In the mean- 


time, and to prepare the way for that 


be held, it has occurred to us that we 
might do some little towards the ob- 
jects set forth in the preceding article, 
by asking a series of questions of our 
readers, and if any replies were received 
that were worth publishing, to print 
them in our pages. The good to be 
gained by endeavoring to reply to such 
without the offer of a prize, though we 
ave willing enough to give prizes if— 
necessary. On this and other points 
we shall be glad to hear from our 
readers, both young and old. To make — 
a beginning, we ask our reader's to give 
a definition of the order /nsecta and 
to point out how its members differ from 
these animals most nearly allied, such 


The 
answers to be written on one side of 


Crustacea and Arachnida. 


AS 

orb 
the paper, and not to occupy more than } ji, 
four pages of note paper and to be sent}! 
in on or before the 4th October. We 
place no restrictions on Competitors, 
as we scarcely see yet what the condi’ 


ultimately awarded, 
experience of Competitors will be taken} line 

Day 
into consideration. At present we will) it 


be glad to receive papers from any one. 


| collectors to go to Walworth for odd copiesé 
arrangements could not be done by any | 4 penny paper. We now have pleasure ft 


in procuring the Younc NATURALIST through 
a Bookseller: the firm who supplied thé 
trade at first being too far from the centre fol] 
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| TRAVELLING STONES.—Many of our read- 
doubtless heard of the famous 
Similar 


announce that we have arranged with 
Messrs. JOHN KemMpsTER «& Co., 

St. Bride’s Avenue, 4 

Fleet Street, | travelling 


ers have 


stones of Australia. 


— = { 
London, E. C. 
who wil! in future supply the trade; and we 


trust our readers will have no further difficu ty 
in procuring copies through a local Bookseller. 


NOTICES. 
The Young Naturalist is published in 


in cach week. 


as under :— 

Srncie Corres, 13d. 
quarter ; 6s. perannum. THREE Cortes to one 
address 3d.; 3s. 3d. per quarter; 13s. per 
annum. Those requiring the back numovers will 
be charged 5s. 

Monrarty Parts in Colored Wrapper, 6d. 
each. 

Orders or other communications must be sent 
to JOHN KE. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, West 
Hartlepool; or to S. L. Mosney, Woodside 
Road, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. Orders 
may also be sent to the printers or publishers. 

Secretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters, {c., 
who will act as Agents will be supplied at 9d. 
per dozen copies. 

Subseribers for one year in advance, will heve 
the Special Plates beautifully colored by hand 

Single subseribers who find it inconvenient 
to obtain the weekly issue through any Agent 
or Bookseller, can have them forwarded every 
four weeks for 1s. 1d., per Quarter; 4s. 4d., 
per Annum. 

Communications for insertion should reacli us 
one weck Wn advance. 

The Young Naturalist may also be had as 
under :— 

Be. AUCKLAND—4J. P. Soutter, Clyde Terrace. 

Braprorp—J. W. Carrer, 168, Priestman 
Street, Carlisle Read, Manningham. 

BIRMINGHAM—M. Browne; Broad St. 

Covextry—W. Thompson, 4, Court, 4, 

House, Cosford Street. 
Dewssury—Carter Lodge, Thornhill. 

Harriepooi-—J. J. Dixon, Hart Street 

HupDpERsFIELD—Parkin, — Cross Church 
Street; Ernest Denton, Moldgreen; Simcon 

Kaye, Paddock; James Varley, Almondbury 
Bank. 

Lreeps— W. Dénison Roebuck, Sunny Bank, 

LivErPoot—B. Cook, junr. & Co., 21. 
' Renshaw Street. 

Lonpoxn—KE. G. Meek, 56, Brompton Road ; 
Costle an 1 Lamb, 133, Salisbury Sq, Fleet st 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD—Geo. 

T. Miller, 23, Cromwell Terrace, Bensham, 

Gatesread. 

PiymoutH—G. C. 
‘Stonehouse. 

West HarriEoor—C. Hoggett, Church St. 


each ;' Is. 6d. per 


Bignall, Clarence Place, 


_celerity to join iis fellows ; 


| curiosities have recently been found in Nev- 


ada, which are described as almost perfectly 
round, the majority of tnem as large as a 
walnut, and of an irony nature. When 
distributed about upon the floor, table, or 


! Na | | other level surface, within two or three feet of 
time te reach subseribers by Saturday morning | 
It may be had in the ordinary | 
way through any Bookseller, or POST FREE | 


each otner, they immediately begin travelling 
a common centre, and there lie 
A single 


towards 
hnddled like a lot of eggs in a nest. 
stone, removed to a distance of three anda 
half feet, upon being released, at once started 
off with wonderful and somewhat comical 
taken away four 
or five feet it remains motionless. They are 


found in a region that is comparatively level, 


| and is nothing but bare rock. Scattered over 


this barren region are little basins, from a few 
feet to a rod or two in diameter; and it is in 
the bottom-of these that the rolling stones are 
found. They are from the size of a pea to 
five or six inches in diameter. ‘The cause of 
these stones rolling together is doubtless to 
be found in the material of which they are 
composed, which appears to be lodestone, or 
magnetic iron ore. 

THe NatTuraL AGE OF MAn.— We are 
accustomed to consider threescore years and 
ten the length of human life, but the late 
Professor Faraday adopted the theory that 
the natural age of man is 100 years. The 
duration of life he believed to be measured 
by the time of growth. In the camel ithe 
completion takes place at eight, in the horse 
at five, in the lion at four, in the dog at two, 
in the rabbit at one. . Thenatural termination 
is five removes from these several points. 
Man being twenty years in growing, lives Sve 


times twenty years—that is 100; the carmel 
yey 


is eight years in growing, and lives forty 
years; and so withother animals. The men 


who does not die of sickness lives everywhere 
from 80 to 100 years. The professor divides 
life into equal halves—growth and decline— 


and these into infancy, youth, virility, and 
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age. Infancy extends to the twentieth year, 
youth to the fiftieth, because it is in this 
period the tissues become firm, virility from 
fifty to seventy-five, during which the organ- 
ism remains complete, and at seventy-five oid 
age commences, to last a longer or shorter 
time asthe diminution of reserved forces is 
hastened or retarded. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. H. G., Sittingbourne.—We are much 
obliged for the ichneumoned larva of J. 
Populi, and puyva of the ichneumons. 


H. T., Coventry.—Your beetle is Lanta tetor. 


J. H.S., York.—Not being certain about your 
beetle we submitted it to Mr. Gregson, who 
names it Tachys (Bembidium ) flavipes. 

S. L. Mosley is preparing a collection of 
lepidoptera found in the neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield, with interesting notes under 
each species. The collection will be for 
public inspection, and a portion of it wiil be 
ready by Saturday, Sept. 25. 

YounG Boranist.—We would recommend 
Grindon’s British and Garden Botany toa 
non-practical botanist : but why don’t you 
become a practical botanist ? Get Lindley’s 
School Botany. 


EXCHANGE. 


DuPLicaTEs.—Ferruginea, C. Nigvum, Suff- 
A ffinis, Paphia, 
Betularia, Bucephala, Quercus, Potatoria, Hyper- 
DESIDERATA.—Numerous. 


usa, Meticulosa, Tvapezina, 


anthus, Polyodon. 
—R. J. Attye, Tue Palace, Storrington, 


Sussex. 

DupLicatzs.--Z. Fulipendule, and Trifolii, 
Tritict, Basilinea, Sifu .aia, 2ad males only of 
Rupicapraria ana Progeiinavia.—Tom ROBSON, 


Bellerby Terrace, West Hartlepool. 

On Saturday afternoon, October 2nd., I 
shall have about 300 named types of Butter- 
flies and moths for distribution, and shall be 
glad to see beginners who are in want of them. 


—S. L. MosLey, Beaumont Park, Hudders- | 


field. 


CONCHOLOGY. 
LAND AND FRESH-WATER SHELLS 
By H. T. Rosson, Stockton-on-Tees. 
(Continued from page 311.) 


Genus, Ancylus. 


This genus comprises our two species of © 
fresh-water Limpets, the shells are not formed — 


of whorls, like the preceding genera, but are 


conical or cap-shaped. The animals have 
broad heads witha pair of small triangular 
tentacles, at the inner corner of which the 
eyes are placed. The two 
Fluviatilis and Lacustris. 


Fluviatilis.—-The shell is very small, only 


species 


about a quarter of an inch long, conical, the © 
base being oval, and the height something like | 
half as much as the length, the apex is not | 
central but towards the back of the shell, is | 


slightly hooked and turned towards the right; 
the shell is whitish, covered with a pale brown- 
ish epidermis, it is finely striated, the striz 
radiating from the apex. It may be found in 
all parts of the country in streams, lakes, &c., 
generally adhering to stones. 


Lacustris.—This is of similar form to 


the last, but it is narrower, without the radi- | 
ating striz, and the apex is turned towards} 


the /eft. 
canals, generally upon water plants. 


THE GENERA AND SPECIES of the 


tribe Inoperculata, or the Univalves which are) 


without an operculum have now been namec 
and briefly described, and wecome next to those 
Cephalsor Univalves which havean operculum, 


forming 


numerous, and, as was mentioned previously,) 2), 


are@g 


It is found in lakes, ponds, and} 


the tribe Operculata, they are not} 


the land shells especially are very few, theré)) »), 


being only two British species. 
The is the 
characteristic of thetribe, has already beet 


Operculum, which 


described as a _ shelly or horny plate, 
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attached to the hinder part of the animal in | 


such a position that when it retreats within | 


its shell the operculum closes the aperture ; | 


as the shell increases in size, and the aperture 
becomes larger, the operculum also is built 
up by secretions from the mantie, the 
deposit being made either spirally or in 
successive rings, its structure and mode of 
less distinctive 


growth forming more or 


features of the species to which it belongs. 
FAMILY, CYCLOSTOMACEA. 

Genus, Cyclostoma. 

There is only one British species to 
represent this genus, the shell is spiral, 
rather solid, and oval, the head of the animal 
is lengthened out in front intoa sort of snout, 
it has slender tentacles, and the foot is 
divided lengthwise, the two sides moving 
alternately when the animal is walking, the 
eyes are at the base of the tentacles and at 
their The 


Elegans. 


outer side. species is named 
Elegans.—The shell is oval with raised 


spire, whorls rounded, and sutures very 
distinctly marked, it is spirally striated, the 
aperture is nearly circular, the color is 
mostly yellowish brown, sometimes with 
dar +r spots; the operculum is flat and spiral. 
It is found in the South and Midland parts of 
England, about the roots of shrubs, under 
stones, &c. 
Genus Acme. 

This is the second genus of air-breathing 
operculated Molluses, and like the preceding 
one has only one species; the shell is narrow 
and cylindrical, the animal has long slender 
tentacles, at the outer bases of which are 
the eyes, the head is long and snout-like. 
The British species is Lineata. 

Lineata.—The shell is very minute, only 
about a twelth of an inch long, narrow and 
cylindrical, with blunt apex ; it is transparent 
and yellowish, the aperture is very small. 
The operculum is horny and spiral. It may 
be found throughout the country, under 


stones and among moss, in damp situations. 


FAMILY, LiITTORACEA.. 


Genus, Assiminea. 

This is the first genus of the operculated 
water-breathing Molluscs; the shell is spiral, 
he 
rt stout tentacles, with the eyes at their 


raiher solid and conical. animal has 


sh 
xiremities, the head has a protruding muzzle, 
the foot is broad. 
The species is named Grayana. 


incented at the front, 
Grayana.—This is a smail shell scarcely 
a quarter of an inch in length, ofa dull red- 


dish brown colour ; it is conical with a pointed 


spire, the aperture is rather small. It is the 
only fresh-water representative of the 
Periwinkle family, which are all shore 


molluscs, dwelling about the margin of the 
water ; this one makes its home about the 
vud and reeds by the river side where the 
water is brackish, itis found abundantly on 
banks of the Thames about Greenwich 
and Woolwich. 


BAMILY, PERISTOMATA. 


Genus, Bythinia. 

The shells of this genus are conical, with 
rounded whorls covered with a thin epiderimis, 
the lip is continuous round the aperture. 
The Animals have long thread-like tentacles, 
with their eyes on swellings at their base oa 
the 


rounded proboscis 


outer sides, they have a rather long 
notched at the front. 
The opercula vary in their mode of growth 
in the different species. The species are 
Similis, Tentaculata and Leachii. 
Similis.—This 
A Gyrayana, similar to it in shape but with 


is a smaller shell than 
the spire shorter, and with the sutures very 
distinctly grooved. The operculum is spiral 
of about two whorls only, with the nucleus 
towards the side. It is found about Green- 
wich in muddy ditches by the river side. 
Tsntacuiata.—The largest of the genus, 
the sheli attaining at full growth a length of 
at out halfan inch, it is oval, with conical spire, 
whorls rounded, and aperture oval, itscolour is 
yellowish tinged with green. The operculum 


is formed of concentrie rings. It may be 
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met with in all parts of the country in slow 
streams, ditches and canals, 

Leachii—This isa smaller shell than the 
last, of similar shape and color, the whorls are 
rather more rounded, and the aperture is 
more nearly round ‘The operculum is spiral, 
with the nucleus in the centre. It also dwells 
in slow streams, canals, ditches, &c., throughout 
the country. 

Genus, Paludina 

This contains two species of 
comparatively large size, being the largest 
among the Land and Fresh-water operculated 
molluscs, the shells are conical with rounded 
the of 


concentricrings. The animal hasa protruding 


genus 


whorls ; operculum is formed 


snout, the tentacles are rather stout, and 
united to them, at the base and at their outer 
sides are the cye stalks, there isa lobe at each 


side of the head behind the tentacles, 
that at the right hand side forming the 
opening to the breathing organs. The 


Paluding are distinguished by their mode of 
reproduction; while other molluscs deposit 
eggs from which the young in due time emerge, 
these retain the eggs in the ovary, where they 
are hatched, and the young do not leave the 
parent for some time after, when they at 
length come forth alive, three or four only 
being ejected each day. There are two 
species Contecta and Vivipara. 
Contecta.—This isjthe larger of the two 
species, the shell measuring about an inch 
across at the widest part when fully grown, it 
is somewhat top shaped, with conical spire, 
the whorls much rounded and with an umbili- 
cus, it is encircled with three dark bands of a 
purplish color, the ground color being olive- 
aaimal is cf a brownish color 
it 


Southern and Midland pcrtions of England, 


green, The 


speckled with yellow. is found in the 
in ponds, slow streams, canals, &c. 
Vivipara.--A very similar shell to the 
last, but a little smaller, the whorls not so 
much roundel, the umbilicus much smaller, 
and the apex a little more blunt ; it is similarly 


encircled with three dark reddish bands. 


EE EEE 


It may be met with in similar situations to 
the last, and in the same parts of the country. 
(To be continued.) 


eS aN ee — 
BRITISH FERNS. 
By H, Anpxzews, Aldborough, a 
Genus 7, 5colopendrium. é 
Dorsal-fruited ferns, having elongate sori in : 
parallel pairs, the ndusia bursting along the t 
centre of the sori. Comprises Vulgare only, i 
Scolopendrium Vulgare (Hart’s- |" 
Tongue Iern).—Grows in tufts from 6 to 12 2 
inches high. Fronds are strap-shaped, and 
much elongated, acute at theapex and cordate | 
atthe base. The marginisentire, with shaggy me 
stipes about a third of their entire length. int 
The fronds have a strong midrib or costa, 
with forked veins and parallel venules, sori : 
are oblong. and lie in the direction of the -l 
veins. Fronds appear in May. Found on @ 
hedge-banks, old -wvalls, ruins, and in wells. Oval 
It is very common. There are 39 varieties. 9 ™ 
Genu: 8, Ceterach. ti 
Dorsal-fruited ferns, with obsolete indusia, fave 
and sori hidden among the scales. Comprises } dist 
Officinurum only. May 
Ceterach Officinarum is a dwarf, | tle 
ever-green, and handsome fern, growing in J Ihe 
tufts. The fronds are from 2 to 6 inches high. 
They arepinnatifil, the upper surface is an Fe 
opaque green, and the under surface densely | tel 
covered with rust-colored scales. The pinnae } burs 
are ovate, with lobed margin. Venation is . 
indistinct. Sori are irregular, and partly WH Do 
concealed by the chaffy scales, but ultimately 9 juicy 
protrude between them. Found on walls, } whi) 


old 


buildings, and ruins. Occurs-pretty 
plentifully. 
Sub-Group 4, Blechnea. 

Ferns whose sori have indusia, forming 
longitudinal lines between the midrib andy 
margins of the leatiets. 

Genus 4, Blechnum. 

Dorsal-fruited ierns, having the sporangia 
in a continuous line between the midrib andy 


margins of the segments, covered by linear 
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indusia. Comprises Borea/e only. 


Blechnum Boreale, or B. Spicant 
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. long, and covered by oblong indusia, Found in 


(Common Hard Fern).—It produces two | 


viz:—‘‘feztile and baryen.”’ 


kinds of fronds, 


The fertile ones grow erect from the centre, 


and from 6 to 12 inches high ; the barren 
inches high, and 
These fronds 


grow in tufts, and are of a narrow lanceolate 


ones grow from 3 to 8 
assume a spreading condition. 


form. The venation is more prominent on 
Sori 


two linear rows, becoming confluent. 


are arranged in 
Found 


in heathy and stony situations, and is very 


the barren fronds. 


common. Thereare 5 varie‘ies. 
Sub-Group 5, Pieridea. 


‘Ferns whose sori are marginal, and 


continuously and interruptedly changed 


into special indusia. 
Genus 10, Pteris. 
—This fern has a creeping caudex, which 


produces at intervals the fronds. They are 


cavernous and rocky situations, and is locally 
distributed. There are 3 varieties. 
Sub-Groub 7, Cystopteridez. 
Ferns whose sori have ovate indusia fixed 
behind the sori, and inflected over them. 
Genus 12, Cystopteris. 
Dorsal-fruited ferns having cucullate in- 


dusia attached by their base. Comprises 


_ Fragilis, Alpina, and Montana. 


grows from 6 to 12 inches high. 


Cystopteris Fragilis (Brittle Bladder 
Fern) is a tufted growing plant, spreading 
under conditions into large patches, and 


Fronds are 


lanceolate and bipinnate, the pinna lanceo- 


late, and the pinnules ovate-acute. The 


_ stipes is brittle and shining with a few scales 


' at the base. 


Sori are numerous, irregular, 


_and confluent; they are circular, and covered 
Pteris Aquilina (Coiimon Brake Fern) | 


| appear early in April. 
' in moist, 


ovate-elongate, bipinnate, sometimes tripin- | 


The 


stipes is downy while young, the under sur- 


nate, and the pinne are in pairs. 


face being blackish in colour. Sori are well 


distributed. Fronds spring up at the end of | 


May. 
the conditions are suitable for its growth. 
There is one variety only. 

Sup- Group 6, Aciantee. 

Ferns, the margin of whose fronds bears 
reflexed lobes, which change to indusia, and 

bear sporangia on the under surface. 
Genus 11, Adiantum. 

Dorsal-fruited ferns, having sporangia in 
patches, on the retiexed apices of the fronds, 
which form indusia. Comprises Capillus- 
Veneris only. 

Adiantum Capiilus- Veneris (Maider 
Hair Fern).—This beautiful ferng rows with a 
creeping stem, and from6to i12inches high. The 
fronds are ovate elongate in form, bipinnate, 
with alternate pinna and pinnules. The pinn- 
ules are irregular,and fan-shaped. Venationis 
distinct, the stipes is furnished with small 
scales,and the lower partis black. Soriare ob- 


Found all over the country where | 
| tripinnate. 
| scaly at the base. 


by a concave indusium until cast off. Fronds 
Found on walls, and 
rocky situations. There are 
2 varieties. 

Cystopteris Alpina (Alpine Bladder 
Fern).—Is a diminutive but elegant plant. 
It produces from its tufted stem, fronds 
from 4 to 8 inches high. Their form is 
lanceolate, bipinnate, and the pinnules 
The stipes is short, smooth, and 


The pinne are nearly 


opposite with blunt ovate pinnules, linear 


lobes,and bluntteeth. Thesoriarenumerous, 


' roundish, and covered by a concave indusium. 


Fronds appear in May. Found on old walls, 

but is very rare and local. 
Cystopteris Montana 

Bladder Fern).—This 


slender creeping stem. The fronds are from 


(Mountain 


fern grows with a 


6 to 8 inches high, and triangular in shape. 
They 
spreading, the inferior side being much larger 


are partly bipinnate, the pinne 


than the superior, the pinnules ovate— 
lanceolate, and the margins toothed. Sori 
are roundish, numerous, and covered by a 
concave indusium.. Found on mountains 
(Scotland). 


(Io be continued ). 
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LIBRARIES. 


MONG the difficulties that beset 
the path of the student in Natural 
| History, the want of suitable books is 


one of the greatest. In some branches 
there are no books fitted for a beginner, 
or indeed no manuals or introductory 
works atall. In some groups of insects 
for instance the only thing there is, isa 
catalogue of speciesoccurring in Britain, 
It 


may be that the only descriptive work 


and this perhaps very imperfect. 


in existence, is in a foreign language, 
and descriptive rot of our British species, 
but of the order generally, or of the 
species that have been taken in the 
country where the author resides. But 
even in these cases where books already 
published are all that can be desired, 
they are generally so high priced, 
owing to the very limited circulation 
such works obtain, and the great cost 
of carefully prepared plates, that they 
re almost out of the reach of young 
In 


hose towns that are fortunate enough 


eople, or the working classes. 


io possess Free Libraries, there may 
ometimes, if there happen to be any 
Naturalists on the Managing Com- 
ittee, be a few such works in the 


eee 


ae 


Where there 
is a good Subscription Library, such as 


Reference Department. 


obtains in most large towns, though it 
is likely to contain the books wanted, 
the annual subscription is often a 
guinea, which again excludes those 
whose means are limited. A difficulty 
like this is not easy to overcome, but 
we venture to make a suggestion or 
two that may help some of our readers. 

In the first place, the few Naturalists 
there are in any town could meet 
together, hand in a list of such books 
as they possessed, and arrange to lend 
them to one another on certain con- 
ditions. This would give everyone 
access to all of the books belonging the 
whole of those whe entered into such an 
The conditions needed 


would be for their safe custody and 


arrangement. 
return, and greater care should be 
taken of them than is generally be- 
stowed on those belonging a public 
library. 

A second plan, which can be adopted 
in addition to the other, or separately 
as may be most desirable, is that each 
one pay a small weekly contribution 
into a common fund. So soon as 
enough is subscribed to purchase one 
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work it is procured. This could remain 
the property of the club for the use of 
all the members, and as subscripitons 
coutinued to mount up other works 
would be added, and by degrees all the 
most useful books would be procured. 
An arrangement in connection with 
this plan could doubtless be made with 
a local bookseller, to allow the mem- 
bers to have some reduction off the 
There 


should also be a further arrangement 


price of the works ordered. 


with regard to the ultimate ownership 


of the books. 0 soon as a member | 
has paid in the cost of any work he 
desires to possess, it should become his 
property on the understanding that it 
should remain in circulation, so that it 
may not be necessary for two members 
to procure the same work, and thus the 
In 


selecting books regard should be had 


club would have a greater variety. 


_to the wish of the majority, but never- 
theless each individual should have the 
a book 
Where there are many subscribers per- 


right of selecting in turn. 
haps the better way would be for each 
to write the name of the book they 
desired, on a slip of paper. If more 
than one selected the same book, then 
that with most votes should be first 
procured, and the others in turn. 
Book clubs on this plan are most suc- 
cessfully conducted in many places. 
We know one Book Club, Limited, (to 


two members) who have been paying 


for some time, and haye recently pur- 
chased Newman’s Moths, and are now 

. s a ail 
paying in for another for the other i 


member. With regard to magazines a | 
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| forwards it to C, who afterwards for-fi 


most useful system might be invauged 
in such a club. Working inen cannot 
there are published, but each member 
might take in a different one. Say 


such a club is composed of four Ento-§% 
J 


: ; hh 
wards it to D, and then back again tcf,, 
A, and so on with the magazines taken} 
Wi 


Thus for . 
an extra outlay of 2d. in postage each 


in by the other members. 


member gets to see three magazines 
besides his own, and is thus kept wel 
posted up with what is moving in hi 


particular line. In many cases tli 


not great. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our friends have had great trouble hither’ 
in procuring the YounG NaATuRALIsT throug 
a Bookseller: the firm who supplied tl 
trade at first being too far from the centre fi 
collectors to go to Walworth for odd copies 
We now have pleasure 


Bree 
7 nk 


a penny paper. 
announce that we have arranged with 
Messrs. JOHN KEMPSTER & Co., 
St. Bride’s Avenue, 
Fleet Street, 

London, E. 
who will in future supply the trade; and 1> 
trust our readers will have no further difficul! 
in procuring copies through a local Bookselt 
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NOTES CAPTURES, &C., 


Locust AT BraDForp.—-A very fine speci- 
T) 


nen of the above insect was taken here on 
September 6, by Mr. Platt, of Carlisle Street, 
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It may be had in the ordinary | 
way through any Bovkseller, or POST FREE | 


| of the common heath. 


a friend of mine a series of Glareosa. 


| myself. 


Single subscribers who find it inconvenient | 


or Bookseller, can have them forwarded every | 


The Young Naturalist may also be had as | 


| 
| the readers of the Young Naturalist. 
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Mannigham. It is now in my possession.— 
JoHN Frirtu, Bradford. 

L=PIDOPTERA AT THE FLOWERS OF TPE 
Heatu.--I thought it perhaps might be interest- 
ing to some of your readers to know what a 
many species oi Lepidoptera visits the flowers 
I have been working at 
them well during the month of August to get 
I was 
only fortunate to get one where I have at 
other seasons taken it freely, but I secured 
myself a nice series of Luceyvnea, a species that 
has never been taken in this district but by 
The following is a list of the species 


I took or could have taken:—P. Brassice, 


| Phileas, Sylvinus, Velleda, Elinguaria, Wavaria, 


Atomaria, Didymata, Cesiata, 
Minutata, Elutata, Fluictuata, Dubttate, Immanata, 
Testata, Populata, Nictitans, Polyodon, Graminis, 
Howorthti, Lucernea, Orbona, Pronuba, Glareosa, 
Chi, 6c :—J. W. 
BaLpDWIn, Toppings, Turton, near Bolton. 


Filigramaria, 


Xanthographa, Viminalis, 

CAPTURES AT SUGAR.—I send alist of insects 
I have taken this year at Sugar, during August 
and up to the 1o th of September, in my own 
garden as I thought it might interest some of 
This has 
been the best year I have ever known for 


insects at sugar. The following is a list of 


the species:—2 Megicaphala, 8 Congera, 5 Com- 


ma, 12 Nictitans, Putris, 1 Lithoxylea, Polyodon 
(very common), one very hansome variety ; 
Oculea (very common), some very fine varieties ; 
Strigilis (common) a very handsome variety ; 
Furuncula (common), Blanda (very common), 
Cubicularis (common), Suffusa (common), 2 
Ravida(Jan. 2nd, then common), about 8 


| . . . 
Fimbria, a few Interjecta (not as common as 


usual), Orbona and Pronuba very numerous, the 
latteraperfect nuisance. Plecta,C-nigruwim was 
common, and afew Unmbrosa; Xanthographa 
(very common), Literosa (a few, not as many 
as most years), about to Cevago, also a few 
Silago, and one Aurago; Ferruginea and Trap- 
ezima were common, Q. Pisi, a few Libatrix i 
Difinis (a few, rather rare most years), Affinis 
Meticulosa 


was much common, (common), 
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Proteus (common). ‘There were a great many 


Tragopoginis this year, which is not usually | pinkish on the back, and tapers towards the 


very common. Typica (a few), Maura (not so 
many as most years), 1 Pastinum,1 Napta seen, 
(generally more numerous,) and 1 Subtusa. I 
also obtained the following geometers at 
Sugsr this year :—Rhomboidaria, Crategata, 2 
Simulata (rather common), a few Obeliscata, 1 
or 2 Elutata, Fluctuata, Ferrugata (one or two), 
Bilineata, Certata (a good many), C. Russata 
(very common), Fulvata, and Pyraliata ; also 
obtained a fine specimen of Leucopheza, caught 
in our garden by the coachman, and have a 
fine specimen of Pafilionaria from a small 
larva obtained this in Smitterfield 
bushes. I took 2 Popularis at light in August. 
—R. J. Atrye, Ingon Grange, Stratford-on- 


year 


Avon. 


EXCHANGE. 
DuPLICATES:—C. Brumata AN 


Ulmata, L. multistrigaria, L. conigera and im- 
pura, C. cubicularis, N. festiva.—Tom. Rogson, 


(males), 


Bellerby Terrace, West Hartlepool. 

I want a female Pied Flycatcher, and a 
female Blue-throated Warbler. 
other birds, eggs, or insects in exchange.-— S. 
L. MosLey, Woodside Road, Beaumont Park, 
Huddersfield. 


I could give 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Plate 6 is presented with this number. 

Mrs. Hopces, Walton.—The ichneumon 
larvze sent, seem to be of the same class as 
those mentioned by Mr. Harrison on p. 348. 
We have had similar ones from H. oleracea, 
which you will find mentioned on another 
page. for 
convenience, 6 and 7 will come after. 

H. A., Borobridge.—Thanks for dipterous 
pupe from Lubricipeda. 


Plate 8 was sent out first 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in en- 
closing a few parasites, before referred to. 
The specimen labelled B emerged from Abravas 
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grossulaviata. The larva of this species is 
mouth (?) They feed singly in the bodies of the 
caterpilliars, which always pupate, but dying, 
site. They usually emerge from the head of 
the pupa case, biting offthe top very neatly and 
evenly, as you will see from the specimen 
enclosed. Yet this does not apply in all cases, 
for they sometimes make their exit from the 
tips of the wing coverings, and one specimen 


bitten in the last two segments of an Abraxas 
chrysalis. The perfect insect appears during 
the latter part of July. It seems to be very 
common. Icollected upwards of thirty pupze 
of the Magpie moth from a blackthorn bush. 
Out of these came three moths, one being a 
yellow variety ; twenty-five parasites, and the 
remainder perished. 
what I at first took to bea different species, 
from one of these pupz. I enclose a specimen 

(A), and a figure of one noticable from its 
bright colouring. Fig, Bis one of the under 
wingsoftheexamplefigured,slightly magnified, 
B, a corresponding member of the species de- 

scribed (B). 

the positions of the nervures upon each, 
I should be glad to know 


whether these variations are but sexual dis- 


You will notice a difference in 
respectively. 


tinctions, and whether the two specimens I 
send, and the one figured are of one and the 


same denomination. Parasites of H. Pisi are — 


contained in the pill box, the larvz of these 
emerge from the living caterpillar, and, unlike 


those of C. Caja, spin their cocoons in a | 


gregarious mass, of a silky consistence, and 
attached to the upright stems of plants. 
wise common (Example enclosed). 


return the specimens. 


before you matter which, I fear, cannot claim 
the possession of much interest.—I beg to | 
remain, faithfully yours, C. H. H. WALKER, ~ 


thechrysalis serves as a covering for the para-_ 


that I bred actually emerged from a hole 


I likewise obtained 


Like- 4 
I have 7 
obtained another species from Pisi but the 
imagines have not yet made their appearance. i 
Their Cocoons are egg-shaped, and about — 
half an inch in length. Do not trouble to © 
Apologising for laying — 


180 Falkner Street, Liverpool. 
[The specimens sent from pupz of A. gross- 


ulariata areIchneumontrilineatus, Gmel. That 


This species variesconsiderably both in the col- 
orofthelegsandtheabdomen. Wehadit sent 
ussome time ago by Mr. H.M. Paris, of Taun- 
The 
drawing Mr. Walker, sendsusis most beautiful- 


ton, also from pupa of A. grossulariata. 


ly finished, we wish all our readers could see it. 
The specimens from fisi we cannot name at 
present.—Eds. Y. N.] 


BRITISH FERNS. 
By H. AnpreEws, Aldborough. 


Sub-Group 8, Woodsiea. 


Ferns whose sori have_ involucriform 
indusia, roundish, and springing from the 
veins. 

Genus 13, Woodsia. 


Dorsal-fruited ferns, having the indusia 


margin into hair-like segments. 
Ilvensis and Alpina, 


Woodsia Ilvensia (Oblong Woodsia). 
—This is a diciduous fern which forms tufted 


Comprises 


masses, and grows 3 to 4 inches high. They 
are lanceolate and pinnate, the pinna set in 
pairs, obtusely-oblong, with pinnatifid mar- 
gin. Stipes is scaly, and hasa joint at a short 
distance from its base. Venation indistinct. 
Sori are produced towards the margin. Found 
on high mountains and moist rocks. It is 
rare. 

W oodsia Alpina (Alpine Woodsia).— 
This is a smaller plant than the last, never 
exceeding a few inches in height. It growsin 
a tufted manner, the fronds are longish and 
Marrow, pinna roundish, midvein distinct. 
Stipes is scaly and jointed. Sori evenly dis- 
) tributed. 
preceeding species. 


Found in same situations as the 
It is also rare. 


Sub-Group 9, Hymenophylles. 
Ferns whose sori are produced on the ends 


marked B hasall the joints of legs quite black. | 
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Inthat marked A they are darkreddish brown. | 
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of veins projecting from the margin, and 
surrounded by urceolate membranes. 


Genus 14, Trichemanes. 


Marginal-fruited ferns, having the sori 


surrounded by urceolate expansions of the 


| fronds. Comprises Radicans only. 
Trichomanes Radicans (Bristle 
Fern).—This beautiful fern has a creeping 
and wiry stem. Clothed with scales. Fronds 


| 


are Ovate-lanceolate in shape, and consist of 
a series of branched rigid veins, margined by 


| a thin, cellular expansion, with a number of 


| the apices surrounded by cellular membranes 


_ of an urceolate form, bearing thesori. Found 


amongst dripping rocks, and said to exist only 
in Ireland. There is one variety, but it is rare. 


Genus 15, Hymenophyllum. 
Marginal-fruited ferns, having sori sur- 


rounded by urceolate expansions of the frond. 


attached beneath the sori. and divided at the | 


rocks and moist districts. 


Comprises Cupyressiforme and Uniluterale. 
Hymenophyilum Cupressiforme. 
—It grows in matted tufts, the black creeping 
stems being entangled together. Fronds are 
from 3 to 6 inches long, erect, of a dull-green 
color, and semitransparent. They are lance- 


olate-ovate and pinnate, and the pinnz 


pinnatifid. Sporangia are produced around 


the axis of a vein, which is continued beyond 
the margin of the fronds. Found on damp 
It is widely dis- 
tributed. 

Hymenophyllum Unilaterale is a 
small moss-like plant, with creeping stems, 
growing in dense tufts, and producing fronds 
from 3 to 4 inches in height. They are 
linear-lanceolate in form and pinnate, the 
rachis is curved, pinnz convex, lobes linear- 
Is 


obtuse, with serrate margin. Venation 


very distinct. ‘Sori; are. limited,’ being 
collected around the ends of veins. Found 
in similar situations to the preceeding. It is 


widely distributed and more common. 


Group II, Osmundacea. 
This group consists of ferns having cir- 
cinate fronds, the spore-cases destitute of 
an elastic ring, and bursting vertically by 
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two valves, 
Genus 16, Osmunda. 
Marginal-fruited fers, Having valved spori- 
cases in irregular, dense branching clusters 
terminating the fronds. Comprises Regulis 
only. 
Osmunda Regalis.—This nobdle-look- 
ing fern grows from 1 to 4 feet high. Stipes 
Fronds 


ovate-lanceolate ; 


reddish when young. lanceolate, 
the 


pinnules oblong-ovate with serrate margin. 


bipinnate ; pinne 


Spore-cases are subglobose, stalked, reticu- 
lated, and valved. Found in marshy and 


boggy situations. It is common. 


Group III, Ophioglossacee. 
This group is composed of ferns having the 
fronds folded up straight, the spore-cases 
destitute of an elastic ring, and two-valved. 


Genus 17, Botrychium. 

Marginal-fruited ferns, having the spore- 
cases in irregularly branched clusters, on a 
separate branch of the frond. Comprises 
Lunaria only. 

Botrychium Lunaria (Moonwort).— 
This peculiar, almoststemless plant, furnished 
with a few coarse fibres and a bud springing 
from the point which represents the stem. 
The fronds grow from 3 to 8 inches high ; the 
stipes constitutes the lower half of the smooth, 
hollow stem. The frond is separated into 
two branches, one pinnate and oblong ; pinna 


cresent-shaped, filled with radiating forked 


veins ; the other erect, and fertile. Sori open 
transversely when ripe, and the valves are 
concave Found in open heaths and pastures. 


It is local, but widely distributed. 


Genus 18, Ophioglossum. 

Marginal-fruited ferns, having the spore- 
cases sessile in simple spikes, terminating a 
separate branch of the frond. Comprises 
Vulgatum. only. 

Ophiocglossum Vulgatum, (Common 
Adder’s Tongue).--Itis asmall stemless plant, 
producing a few coarse roots and from which 
one frond rises in Spring. Fronds grow from 


6 to ro inches in height, with a smooth round | 
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(below), 
diviced into two branches (upper part), one 


succulent stipes and becoming 
of wich is leafy, entire, and orate-obtuse. 


The fertile branch is erect, contracted, and 


. forming a linear spike of spore-cases. Fronds 


appear in May. Found in damp meadows 


and pastures, It is common and well 
distr: buted. 
(THE END). 
CONCHOLOGY. 


LAND AND FRESH-WATER SHELES 
By H. T. Rogson, Stockton-on-Tees. 


Genus Valvata. 

In this genus there are two species, the 
shells of which are very dissimilar, one being 
glolular like a Helsx, the other flat likS a 
Planorbis. 


central nucleus. 


The operculum is spiral with a 


The animal has slender 


| tentacles, with the eyes at th2 base ontheinaer 


side; the head is prolonged intoa sort ofsnout, 
the foot is divided in fr-nt into two segments, 
and the gills or branchie are external and 
plume-like. The species are Piscin.lis 
Cristata. 
Piscinalis.—This is a small shell shaped 


and 


like a Helix, globular, with raised spire and 
umbilicus, and aperture nearly circular, it is 
pale straw color, finely striated. The animal 
is white. It dwells in gently flowing streams, 
canals, &>, in all parts of the country. 
Cristata.—A_ still smaller shell, coiled 
into a flat disc like a Planorbis, the spirea 
little sunk, the whorls rounded, the aperture 
small and round. It may be found in similar 


situations to the last. 


FAMILY, NERTEAC EA: 
Genus, Neritina. 

In this genus we have only one species, the 
shell is rather solid and prettily colored ; the 
animal has long slender tentacles, at the outer 
sides of which are the eyes raised on short | 
separate stalks. The name of the genus is © 
Fluviatilis. 
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Fluviatilis.—This shell is oval and 
oblique, with a very small spire, and rather 
large half-moon shaped aperture, the shell is 


solid and whitish, marked all over the outer 


surface with a sort of net-work pattern in- 


purplish red, or blue-black, thes: marl ings 
being very variable both in coloring and 
design. 
spire, and a hooked process which fits under 
They 
may be found in rivers and running streams, 


The operculum is shelly, with asmall 
the columella, and acts like a hinge. 


adhering to stones, chiefly in the eastern and 
south-western countries. The empty shells 
are often gathered on the sea beach. 


(To be continued.) 


DIFFICULTIES FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


NO. 1.—CARADRINA ALSINES, AND 
BLANDA. 


There are several species of Lepidoptera 
so very like another species that it is some- 
times impossible, and often very difficult even 
for an experienced collector to separate them. 
What is difficult for an experienced collector, 
is much more so for a beginner, and as the 
season for studying and arranging our year’s 
captures is now at hand, we propose to give 
an occasional article, on some of these 
difficult species that may help our readers by 
pointing out some of the known differences 
The> first “to 


which we shall direct attention are the psir 


in the color, markings, &c. 


whose names stand at the head of this article, 
Caradrina Alsines and Blandu. 


dull colored, 


They are two 
indistinctly marked insects, 
without any very striking characteristic. 
Very few, we believe, are able to discriminate 
between them with any certainty, and he 
certainly is a good judge who could name 
either at night, without comparison with the 
other. They are dull brown in color, the 
discoidal marks (stigma) are rather darker 
than the ground color, and edged with paler, 
Between it and the stigma is another line,: 


generally broken up into dots, and another 


| less in different specimens. 


between the stigma and the base of the wing, 
In most of specimens there is also a darker 
shade in the lower half of the wing from the 
bottom of the reniform stigma. These marks 
however are all indistinct and vary more or 
To separate the 
two you will do best with a long row of them, 
If they 


are iin fine condition, you will find some of 


then pick out the darker specimens. 
them have a faint violet tinge; These are 
Blanda, and if you car pick out one or two by 
this characteristic you will not find it so 
Blanda 
darker than Alsines and though the mark- 


difficult to separate the others. is 


ings are exactly the same, in both species 


they are not so distinctly noticeable in Blanda. 


In Alsines the stigma, lines, and the shade 
between the stigma, are distinctly darker than 
In Blanda 
stigma are visible enough from the yellowish 


the ground color. while the 
margin, the color is scarcely darker than the 
rest of the wing. When you have separated 


them by their color, and the difference in the 


| distinctness of their markings you will-soon 


satisfy yourself if you have got them right, 
but be very careful to compare specimen that 
are equal in condition. Bred specimens of 
one must be compared with bred specimens 
of the other, 


specimens, or you will still get astray. 


fine 
As to 
poor specimens, we would advise you not to 


fine specimens with 


admit them, for you will never have any 
satisfaction with them. 

The young larva have not yet been separated 
by any recognizable mark: when full-fed they 
are not so difficult. A full description of both, 
by the Rev. Harper Crew, is published in the 
Zoologist for August, 1861, and quoted in New- 
man’s Moths, € which we refer our readers. 
The distinctions may be briefly summed up. 
Alsines is veddish-drab, the back tinged with 
purplish brown, the dorsal line whitish bordered 
Blanda is 
jelloish-dvab, the back slightly marbled with 
black ; the dorsal line 1s yellowish, edged with 


at centre of each segment with black. 


black between the segments, but entirely black 
at the centre of each of them. 
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AT HOME. 
YN our back page is a notice that 
{} Mr. 8. L. Mosley, will be ‘ At 
Home” every Saturday afternoon or 
evening, when he will be glad to name 
specimens, and give any other assistance 
to beginners, or to show his collections. 
The 
anxious for such assistance may be 
gaihered from the fact that on the day 
when this notice first appeared, Mr. 


nuniber of naturalists that are 


Mosley had more than a dozen visitors, 
and named over one hundred specimens. 
We believe “At Homes” 
begun by the late Charles James 
Stephens, about forty years ago, and 
from that time to the present, some 
entomologist or other has kept up the 
Mr. 


were first 


system. Stainton commenced 


‘it Homes” some thirty years ago, 


be‘ore the death of Mr. Stephens, and 
after his death Mr Stainton came into 
possession of his Library, to which visi- 
tors were given access. More recently 
ani up to the time of his death Mr. New- 
min gaveinvitations to Entomologiststo 
meet him ‘‘ At Home,” at Peckham, at 
stated dates. 
visitors to the metropolis have thus been 


While residents in, or 


srivuezed, there has been no such hel 
Cs) ? ; 


olfered to beginnersin the provinces, and 
Mi, Mosley’s announcement is, we be- 
lieve, thefirst outofLondon. Theneedof 
such aid has long been felt, and the 
editor of Sczence Gossip recently 
published alist of*‘Assistant Naturalists” 
who, residing in all parts of the country, 
and having made various branches of 
Natural History thew special study, 
have expressed their willingness to aid 


No 


doubt some have taken advantage of 


beginners, by letter or otherwise. 


this list to obtain information they 
required, but we have reason to believe 
that it has not been very largely used. 
Our own offer to name specimens sent 
to us for the purpose, has been 
made use of, but not to any great 
extent. In for 
instance, boxes must be used, they 
must be carefully packed, and twice 
risked through the post, and after all 
this risk and trouble, only the baldest 


In afew minutes 


sending inscets 


information is given. 
conversation with an Hntomologist, 
more knowledge can be imparted,the 
special characteristics by which the 
species is known can be pointed out, 
most closely alhed be 
and attention called to the 


those can 


shown 
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while 
instead of the risk and trouble that 


differences and resemblances, 


attended sending the specimens to be 
named, there has been a pleasant chat, 
a few interesting specimens seen, and 
perhaps an acquaintance or two made 
that may be of great value in time to 
come. Mr. 
been 


The manner in which 


Mosley’s announcement has 
responded to, has satisfied us, as to the 
desire of Young Naturalists to have help 
in this way rather than in another, and 
the question now is, how can this desire 
for assistance be met. There are 
doubtless in every town, gentlemen who 
would be quite willing to receive begin- 
ners at their homes occasionally, name 
specimens, show their collections, allow 
their libraries to be consulted, or in 
any practical way, help the young 
student. But it 


pleasant nor advantageous for these 


would neither 
gentlemen to be liable to intrusion at 
all hours, though they are most of them 
so courteous that the intruder would 
probably never dream he had not been 
welcome at that particular time. Again 
itis perhaps not convenient to every 
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one to fix a day and hour at which they | 


will undertake to be at liberty for callers. 
Still the “At Home ” 
a boon to provincial students, that we 
should like to see it extended, and 
we shall be glad to from 
time to time, the names of any gentle- 


is evidently such 


print 


men who can spare an hour or two 
occasionally for a chat with beginners, 
who will help them to name their 
specimens, or aidthem in any other way. 
These engagements need not necessarily 


be | 


be at regular fixed dates; we could make 
the announcements whenever it was most 
convenient, and we might perhaps with 
the last num >er each month, give a list 
of all those who could spare an hour or 
two the 
Winter is approaching, the time for study 


during succeeing month. 


| is at hand, and help of this sort can be 


more opportunely given now, than at any 
other period of the year. We shall be 
pleased to hear from any one who will 
assist in the matter. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Geo. T. MILLER, Gateshead.—We shall be 
glad to have the Diptera and pupa you 
name. Send your marked list of Lepidoptera, 
we will endeavor to make you some return. 


EXCHANGE. 


Duplicates: £. blandina, E. biepunctaria, B. 
pervla, C. Diluta, N, C-nigrum.—Tom Roxson, 
Bellerby Terrace, West Hartlepool. 


DuUPLIcATES :—Oxyacanthe, Suffusa, Rufina, 
Chi, Cardui. DESIDERATA :—Atalanta, Io, &e. 
—GEO, GREENWOOD, 11, Telford St., Bradford. 

I want one or two old Dotterell skins for 


| fishing tackle.—S. L. Mostrey, Woodside Road, 


Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. 


NOTES CAPTURES, &C., 


CAMPTOGRAMMA FLUVIATA AT WALLASKY.— 
I have to record the capture of a fine female 
Camptogramma fluviata at Wallasey, on the 
30th ult.—KEp. Kopmr-Curzon, 8, Nevin Street, 
West Dervy Road, Liverpool. 

CAPTURES AT Braprorp.—I, being a sub- 
scriber to your paper—The Young Naturalist— 
and seeing from time to time notes of captures. 
I am only a beginner, but in sugaring, last 
Friday night, the 24th, just outside Bradford, 
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I obtained a very good specimen of (. ezoleta. 
It is the second that has been taken in this 
district. The first was taken three years ago, 
at the same place, as 1 am informed by Mr. 
John Firth, with whom I work.—Gs5o. GREEN- 
_ woop, 11, Tilford Street, Bradford. 

Captures aT LivErpoou.—-During the last 
few days I have taken the following insects at 
Sugar :—Othosia lota in abundance, at Wallasey. 


Anchoeelis litura! Anchocelis pistacina, Miselia 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


oryacanthe!! Xanthia ferruginea !! Cerastis | 


Vaccinii, Agrotis Suffusa. J have found insects 
of all kinds very scarce: hardly anything (ex- 
cept earwigs) turning up after the first round of 
the Sugar. 
my friend Mr. Curzon took a splendid female 
C. fluviaia (geommaria), recorded, I expect, by 
him in this week’s Y. N.—J. W. Extis, Liver- 
peol. 


REPUTED BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES. 


3.—ARGYNNIS NIOBE, Linn. 


We do not know when this species was first 
added to the British list, but Curtis enumerates 
it among the members of the genus with the 
following remarks : 

“ Godart thinks this is the P. Adippe of 
Linnzus; and the same opinion might lead 
Stewart to record it asa British insect. Dr. 
Abbott’s English Collection contained a 
specimen, which Mr. Dale now possesses; and 
as it is found in Sweden and the South of 
France, there is nothing unreasonable in 
believing that it may occasionally make its 
‘appearance in this Island. The caterpillar 
feeds on the violet and plantain.” 

It is no great wonder that it has been 
reputed to be found in England, for it so 
elosely resembles both Adipfe and Aglaia that 
one might very readily be mis:aken for the 
Jother. Specimens the highest 
authority to be Niobe have undoubtedly been 
taken in England. Besides that recorded by 
Curtis, asecond is recorded in the Entomologist 


said by 


I was present at Wallasey when | 


Vol. VI, page 351, taken by Mr. Gerrard, of 
Lyndhurst, in the New Forest, in 1878, anda 
third on page 83, Vol. VIII, of the same 
Magazine, taken by Mr. S. C. Gregson, in 
August, 1871, at the Devil’s Gallop, near 
Windermere. A more extensive capture of 
the species was said to have been made in 
1874, in a wild gorge, in Kent, between Wye 
and Ashford. 


the matter as briefly as possible, that beginners 


We will relate the history of 


may learn something of the tricks that un- 
scrupulons men practise. In July, 1874, a pair 
of Argynnis Niobe were sent to the late Henry 
Doubleday said to have been taken as above. 
Mr. Doubleday’ said they were undoubtedly 
Niobe, that one was alive when it reached him, 
and that the other was dead, but not stiff, that 
they could not possibly have been in that 
state if they had travelled from the continent, 


| and that ‘‘there was no doubt whatever that these 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


two specimens were taken in Kent.” Mr. Newman, 


to whom a specimen was also sent, did not 


doubt either, asked for more information, and 
proposed to have figures of the pair engraved 
for publication. More information, was 
afforded, though the exact locality was not 
said 


was anything 


as the A 
specimen was sent to Mr. S. Stevens, who 


divulged, nor 


to number taken. living 
also appeared to believe in its authenticity, 
and said that it had evidently been taken on 
the wing and wasin very different condition 
toa bred specimen. With Messrs. Double- 
day, Newman, and Stevens, as its sponsors, 
Niobe was offered in exchange and sold to 
every one who had valuable insects or cash to 
spare, and for a time the specimens (dis)- 
graced the cabinets of many Entomologists. 
The person who first recorded it, figured in 
succeeding numbers of the En‘vimologist as tak- 
ing Centonalis, which was offered for exchange 
and Lathonia, sext alive to Mr. Newman. 
Another well-known collector who also knew 
the reputed Niobe locality, and had the species 
to spare, took Lathonia in some numbers, and 
also C. Fraxini, which as usual was shown alive. 


In the last number of the Entomologist for that 
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of Colchester, 
doubt on the 


authenticity of the captures, or, at all events, 


year, M. W. H. Harwood, 


ventured to throw some 


hesitating perhaps from the high authority of | 
the sponsors, doubt on the species being truly | 


J 


native, where it was taken. 
year 1875, specimens were again said to have 
been taken—one of the var. Evis, was shown 
“ alive to a_collector.”’ 
Mr. Newman, who had no doubt at first to 


In January, 1876, 


the genuineness of the capture, stated, on be- 


ing asked why the promised figures had not | 


been published, that ‘‘the specimen in my 
possession on further information was found so 


questionable that I postponed the drawing | 


” He also added “I 
have received records of the capture of 


and engraving sine die. 


twenty-six specimens of Daflidice and a round 
dozen of Podalivius which I suppress for the 
same reason.”’ There can be no doubt that 
would have been proved to be a genuine native 
before this. 

Jmago.—Fulvous spotted and marked 
with black. Underside, Forewing, paler than 
the Upperside, but similarlym arked, generally 
paler still at the tip which sometimes has one 
or twosilver spots. Hind wing pale-yellow, 
with two rows of silver blotches, and several 
more between the inner row and the base of 
the wing, between the rows isa row of small 
red spots, often with silver centres. 

Larva.—Brownish, with a white dorsal 
line, intersected by a very narrow black thread, 
then a row of eight triangular white marks, 
sides dark brown, with two narrow white lines, 
The 
above is compiled from several figures and 


head and legs brown, spines white. 


descriptions, but must be taken cum grano salis, 
for authors differ greatly, Kirby says in 


‘‘European butterflies,”’.‘‘a black dorsal stripe 


bordered with white. In ‘European butterflies | 


and moths” he says, ‘‘ a white stripe on the 
back, bordered with blackish.” Mr. Owen 

Wilson gives three figures of the larva (copied 
from other authors) that in no respect agree 
with each other or any published description, 
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The following 


but herefrains from giving a verbal description. 

Food plant —Wild heart’s case (1 ‘ola 
tricolor ) or other violets. 

Habitat.— The reputed British captuces 
have already been given. On the Contin: 
abounds all ove 
Asia. It 
er- 


it is very abundant, and 
It also occurs in North-western 
has been said that it is not found in Swit: 
land below an altitude of 3300 feet, but we 
think, this must be an. error,. or, if-corract: 


little can be dednced from it, as the in:2ct 
abounds at much lower altitudes elsewhe-e; 
but we have Swiss specimens from lo--er 
altitudes. 
Variation.—A variety named Eris, M :ig. 
is almost as plentiful as the type, in scme 
places it is even more abundant. It may be 
known by the silvery spots on the undersid : of 


the hind wing being changed to pale yell>w. 


| A variety, which we consider only one of the 
the whole tale was a fabrication, or the species | 


ordinary aberrations, has been called Pelo ia, 
Bkh. 
or both, enlarged and coalescing, as spoke: of 
A third nar ed 


It has the black spots on the forew' 1g, 


already in others ofthe genus. 


variety, Gigantea, Stdr. is, as its nameimpl.es, 


larger than the type. Kirby also nannies 
another variety Cleodaxa, but we know nothing 


of it. 
variety of Adippe known by the same name. 

Allied Species.—In Kirby’s Europ-an 
butterflies, Niobe stands between Aglaia ead 


It is not, however, the same as ‘he 


Adippe, to both of which it is very closely 
allied, resembling the former above, and ‘he 
The only 
difference we can detect between Niobe and 


latter on the underside also. 
Aglaia on the upperside 5eing, that the in- 
dented black line that ru:is round within “he 


margin, is thinner in Nicve, espécially at ihe 


“points, which often form a black triangular 


it is st ll more difficul: to 
from Adi; ‘e, 


he 


mark in Aglaia. 
separate with any certa nty 
which also closely resemoles Aglaia on 
upper side. Kirby says the third spot in he 
outer row onthe forewing s wanting in Adi} %e, 
but though it is sometime; reduced to a mere 
point, we have not a specimen in which it is 
wanting altogether, and it is very small in 


can see on the upper side is that the marginal 
line round the hind wing is more clearly 
double in Adippe, more fulyous beinz seen 
between them thanin Niobe. On the under- 
side a good guide for separating them is 
difficult to obtain. The tip of Niobe 


paler, the hind wing rather 


equally 
is generally 
greener, the outer row ofsilver spots larger, 
and there is one more red spot (without silver 
centre) in those between the two silvery rows, 
the fourth from the centre being wanting in 
Adippe. We would also note that Niobe is 
generally smaller than either of the others. 


LINARIA CYMBALARIA 
(Tvy-leaved Toad-flax ). 
By J. P. SouTTer, Bishop Auckland. 


This graceful and slender plant is one of the 
most popular flowers for indoor culture, and 
as it thrives under the most adverse 
amount of attention, we see its elegant fes- 
toons decking the dingiest window in the 
sunless back lanes of our towns and hanging 
pendant from the roof of the meanest rural 
cottage where a love of ‘lowers exists. 
Although 


conspicuous, they are produced ia such pro- 


its flowers are small and in- 
fusion as to make it very ornamental for 
rockeries and garden walls where it seems 
quiteat home, and illustrates by its distiuctive 
abit of growth a peculiar provision of Nature 
r ensuring its permanency. Its natural 
abitat is the chinks and crannies of old walls, 
nd the crevices of rocks, where without any 
pparent means, of snbsistence but the rains 
d winds of heaven it will flcarish 
uxuriantly, and garland the face of the cliff 
with 
reading leafy stem, garnished with innumer- 


yr wall its long extremely slender, 
ble flowers, ultimately bearing seed-vessels 


fine hair-like stalks which as it were cling 


ift and cleft of the wail for a suitable crevice 


circumstances and with the slightest possible | 


the face of the clitf and peer into every. 
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both Aglaia and Niobe. The best mark we | in which to deposit its seeds, 
: | . i 


| 


| and succulent, 


B97 
so that when 
the stems die down as they do in’ winter 
fresh plants may te developed in succeeding 
years. The leaves, which are somewhat thick 


= hg 
(aa 


e green above and often a 
dull purple hue underneath, and vary from 
cordate or heart-shaped, through reniform or 
kidney-shaped, to a perfectly round or or- 
bicular outline; they are indented with five 


or seven lobes or angles in the same way as, 


| an ivy leaf hence its common name of “ Ivy- 


leaved Toad-flax”’ Another common name is 


“Penny-wort’’ from the round leaves resem- 


bling pennies, they have a pleasantly pungent 


flavor, and are often eatena; sala 1 in Southern 
all edible- 
leaved plants it is perfectly devoid of hairs, 


France and Italy. Like almost 
and the leaves have a glaucous; bloom on the 
surface. The flowers are worth examining 
for although small they are beautiful and 
curious. The calyx is formed of five green 
sepals, which are persistent, remaining after 
the flower has fallen off. The corolla assumes 
the peculiar form, called labiate, or lip-shaped 
from its resemblance toa mouth closed by 
twolips. It is best seen in the Snapdragon or 
Frog’s-mouth (Anthorhinum majus) of which 
flower under consideration seems 


the a 


minature model. In it the lips are closed, 
whereas in some labiate plants, as the White 
Tie 
colour is pale purple but the under lips are 
embellished 


which doubtless are useful for guiding insects 


dead-nettle, they are open cr gaping. 
with two bright yellow spots 


to the opening of the Corolla. so that they may 


| reach the nectary which in this case is in 


the form of a short spur. This yeculiar 
appendage of certain flowers can be studied 
at the present time by examining the blds- 
soms of the common Nasturtium or Indian 
Cress, which is found in almost every garden. 


These spurs are oi very various shape, they 


are sometimes curiously curved or twisted; in 


other cases, as in certain exotic columbines, 


enormously developed, giving the flower a 
most fantastic appearance. Their evident 


use is to contain the nectar or honey-yielding 
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fluid, which is so attractive to all insects, . 


whose visits are also Of service to the plant 
itself. In the Yellow Toad-flax (Linavia 
vulgaris) which is common by the borders of 


das 


sandy fields and roadsides, and is known to 


all school children as ‘‘ Butter and eggs,” 
the spur is much larger, and it is also subject 
to an abnormal development whereby five 
spurs are formed on each flower instead of 
only one. It is worth looking for, not only 
as a curiosity, but asan aid to forming aclear 


conception as to how the corolla apparently 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| separate parts hinged together, each of these 
| parts is called a Valve, and when the Shell is 


formed of one petal is built up of several | 


united ones. The seed-vessels are perfectly 
round, and tipped with the persistent hair- 
like style, clasped by the five green sepals, 
they look like large solitaire pearls in eagle’s- 
The numerous little black 


claw setting. 


seeds are most curiously corrugated or 
wrinkled, seen under a common lens they 
have the appearance of being covered with 
convoluted folds, this provision is useful in 
preventing them. from rolling out of the little 
chinks in which they are deposited, which 
would Fe apt to occur if they were smooth. 
The amazing fecundity of this plant has given 
rise to one of its most popular common 
names, ‘‘ Mother of thousands; this would 
also be applicable to its free flowering habit 
continues in bloom 
Although it is 


Britain it is now thoroughly 


ase tc from May till 


November. not a native of 
naturalised and 
firmly established in many localities on old 
walls and ruins, and no one would like to see 
the little iatruder e <pelle(, exen if its eradica- 
tion were possible, for it is harmless and 
beautiful, and often adds a charm to other- 
wise unsightly objects, hiding with its delicate 
tracery the evidences of man’s neglect or 
decay. The generic name Linaria (Linu, 
tiax) 1s given from the leaves of several 
s)ecies resembling the leaves of flax, and the 
common name ‘“ Toad-fax’’ has doubtless 
arisen from its being a worthless or useless 
plant, being desiitute of the properties of true 
flax, in the same way as many species of 


Fungi are called ‘‘Toad-stools”’ to distinguish 


| Cockle, 
examples of Bivalves. 


_ shape; the Cockle and Muscle are examples 
| of these; in others they are unequal, the size 


round leaves somewhat resembling cymbals. 


| which the growth proceeds, and which cor- 


| rounded or angular projection at the back or 


them from true mushrooms. The specific 


name Cymbalavia was bestowed on it from the 


CONCHOLOGY. 
LAND AND FRESH-WATER SHELLS 


By H. T. Rosson, Stockton-on-Tees. 


Hibaloes. 


The shells of Bivalves are formed of two- 


spoken of both the valves are included; the 
Muscle, and Oyster are familiar 
In some shells the 
valves are equal, both being alike in size and 


and shape of the valves being different, of 
The two} 
valves are spoken of as the Right Valve and 


these the Oyster is an example. 


the Left Valve, according to their position to) 
the right or left of the animal as it moves 
itselfalong. The growth of the valves is by 
concentric rings around the margins, each 
ring is not however of the same width all 
round, but as in the Univalves, is wider at 
one part than another, giving the valves an 


oblique and rounded form ; the nucleus from 


responds to the apex of the spire in a Uni- 
valve, is named the Umbo, and forms a 
Dorsal margin of the valve ; the edge of the 
valve opposite to the dorsai margin is called 
the Ventral murgin ; the two sides or ends are 
named the Antevior and the Posterior; the 
Antervioy side being that which is in front: 
when the animal is in motion, and the Pos- 
ter.orv behind. The Hinge is on the dorsal 
margin, and includes various parts not, 
necessarily all present in any one species ; 
these parts are, the Teeth, consisting of pro- 
jections and hollows on the inner surface of 
the dorsal margin, with corresponding re- 
cesses and projections on the opposite valve, 
by means of which the two are fitted and 


an elastic horny substance, joining the two 
valves together along some portion of the 


of the valves, and thus forces them open 
when the muscles used to close them are 
relaxed. The muscles by which the valves 


attached to the shell are called the Adductor 
muscles. Some Bivalves are furnished with 
one central adductor muscle, others have 


valves. The place of attachment of these 


pressions: where there are two adductor 
line, either curved or sinuous, connecting 
connecting them: this is called the Pallial 
Impression, being the impression of the mantle, 
There is frequently a portion of the shell, at 
the anterior side of the Umboes, rather sunk 


below the other part, and filling up the space 


dorsal margin: this is called the Zunule. A 
similar part when occurring posterior to the 
Umboes is called the Dorsal Avea. The 
animals of the Bivalves or Acephala have 
lready been described as having no head, 
Their body 
s enclosed between the two lobes of the 


nd as being all water dwellers. 


antle, which forms a sort of pouch, and is 
overed externally by the shell. The mantle 
$s sometimes open, sometimes closed, execept 
vhere the foot and the Siphonal Tubes emerge. 
he Siphons or Siphonal Tubes are the openings 
r reception aud rejection by the animal; 
hey are at the posterior side, and are some- 
imes long and capable of being protuded or 
ithdrawn within the shell; sometimes they 
e short, and sometimes merely openings in 
e mantle; in some they are divided, form- 
g two separate tubes; in others they are 
nited, or partially so. The Foot is the 
rincipal organ of locomotion, and by means 
f it the mullusc is enabled not only to move 


muscles may be seen on the inner surface of | muscles placed at or near the ends of the 


| 
the valves, and are called the Muscular Im- | 
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dorsal margin; and the Cartilage, an elastic | 
substance, which is compressed by theclosing | 
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interlocked together ; the Ligament, which is | about from place to place, but also to bore its 


way through the sand, mud, or other material 
in which it makes its dwelling. Some Bivalves 
attach themselves to some external object by 
what is called a Byssus, which consists of a 
In the 
Bivalves we have only one tribe called 


number of strong threadlike fibres. 


| Lamellibvanchiata (Lamella gilled); all having 


are closed, and by which also ths animal is | 


| of water. 


muscles there may generally be seen alsoa | 


| comprising those which have 
two placed near to the opposite ends of the | 


breathing organs adapted for the respiration 
They are divided into two orders, 
Unimusculosa and Bimusculosa; the former 
the valves 
attached by one central adductor muscle ; 
the latter those which are provided with two 
valves. The Unimusculosa consists of only 
one family, Mytilacea; while the Bimusculosa 
contains two, namely, Naides and Cardiaceu. 
Mytilacea.—tThis is the family of the 
true mussells, of which we have only one 
The shell 


fresh water representative. is 


| triangular, the umbo being at one end, and 


between the curved line of the valves and the | 


the valves are 


attached by a compound muscle near the 


forming an acute angle; 


posterior margin. Proceeding from the foot 
is a Byssus of strong thread-like fibres, by 
which it attaches itself to some external object. 
The genus is named Dyeissena. 

Naiades.—The shell is oval and of large 
size, the animal attached by a pair of adductor 
the 
mantle is open except at the margins of the 
siphonal openings, which do not protrude, the 
foot is large and by its aid these fresh-water 
mussels can make their way quickly through 
the mud in which they live. The family 
combrises two genera, Anodonta and Unio. 

Cardiacea.—tThe shell small and 
round; the animal attached by a pair of 
muscles as in the preceding family, the mantle 
is not so fully opewasin Naiades ; the siphons 
are rather wholly or partially united. There 
are two genera Pisiduim and Cyclas. 


muscles, one at each end of the valves; 


is 


These are all the families of Fresh-water 
Bivalves, the Genera and Species will next 
be described. 

(To be continued.) 


E.G. MEEK, 
NATURALIST, | 
56, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.w. 


Supples Entonologists with every requisite :—Steei Knuckle-jointed Net, 4/6. Self-acting 
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AN is a gregarious animal; of 

WI this there can be no doubt. Even 
in his most savage state, he does not 
seek solitude, but the company of his 
kind. So thas he may have assistance 
in his undertakings, and companionship 
in his wanderings. ‘That we owe our 
civilization to this desire for association 
there can be equally little doubt. One 
man in a desert, might devise some- 

thing or other that would improve his 

social condition, but the improvement 
would dieqvith him. Living with others, 

all see the advantage offered and it is 

adopted, and from this raised platform 

the whole fraternity are ready for another 

| improvement wheneyer it may be sug- 
gested. Thus step by step advances 

have been made until our present social 

condition has been attamed. As with 

our social life, so has it been with our 

mental state. Learned men in axcient 

times, gathered round them, men of 
kindred mind, as did the Greek philoso- 
phers for instance. The state of know- 
ledged of some of these ancient schools 
can only now be dimly guessed at, but 


the same system which seems almost 


intuitive, has been continued to the 


present day, when it is developed to an 
unprecedented extent. Every separate 
branch of Study has its separate Society, 
or if, as in the British Association, the 
objects are more general, it is divided 
into departments each of which takes 
up a separate branch as if it were a dis- 
tinct society. While the metropolis or 
the nation has these large societies for 
the advancement of science, every town 


| of any magnitude has similar societies 


on a smaller scale, and every one con- 


nected with them knows the advantages 


they offer. Besides the interchange of 
ideas, and the free discussions that 
take place at their meetings, libraries 
are formed, and collections are made 
on a seale quite beyond the means of 
any private individual. Such lbraries 
and museums are an immense boon to 
the student, but perhaps the meetings 
of such a society are rather above the 
erasp of the mind of a beginner. The 
subjects that interest those who are 
qualified to take part in these meetings 
are much more advanced than_ be- 
sinners care about, even if they could 
comprehend them. Evolution, or Pro- 
toplasm, or the voyage of the Challenger 


are very well in their way, but those 


who are just turning to the study of 


nature, have not yet learned their alpha- 
bet, and there advanced subjects, are as 
much beyond them, as 2 book in an 
unknown tongue. In many places Soci- 
eties have be formed with humbler aims, 
and to beginners these have been perhaps 
As the 
one helps the leaders in science, to still 


greater discoveries, the other aids the 


of more value than the others. 


first steps of the mere beginner, while 
the one is encouraging the bolder 
pioneers to still further investigation 
among the yet untrodden mysteries of 
nature, the other, in fostering a taste 
for such studies, in helping the young 
worker over the difiiculties that beset 
his path at the outset, 1s scarcely doing 
a less important work. Our special 
province being with beginners, the 
humbler class of societies of wiuch we 
have spoken, are those it is our duty to 
No doubt 
there are many diffeulties in the way 


help forward if we can. 


of their formation that scarcely cxist in 
The want of 
experience as to how they should be 
conducted, the want of means to carry 


reference to the others. 


them on, the difficulty of making the 
meetings attractive, are all formidable 
obstacles. None of them, however, are 
unsurmountable, they all have been 
overcome before, and can be again, and 
we venture to submit the followiug 
suggestions, some of which may per- 
haps be of seivice. The first point to 
consider bears on the question of ex- 
pense. 


held ? 
considerable outlay, therefore an ar- 


Where shall the meetings be 
Hiring a room would involve 
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rangement should be made to avoid 
this, at all events until the young 
society is firmly established. This 
could be done by meeting at the house 
of one or more of the members. If 
each member could accommodate a 
meeting alternately, it would be a great 
advantage, and would add to the inter- | 
est of each meeting, to which those 
attending, would only bring specialities 
for exhibition, the person at whose 
house the meeting was held, would be 
able to show his entire collection. Thus: 
all the members would see in turn, all}! 
that had been done by the others, while 
they would have the advantage of ex-. 
It should be a 
rule, that members should endeavor 


hibiting in turn also. 


should exhibit at each meeting, some-' 
thing that has not been shown before. 
This would provide a stimulus during 
the intervals, as each member would try. 
to take with him, something special ; 


x spa 
and thus keep up the attractiveness of}, 


enough for the poorest member to pay, 
and those who could afford more might 
assist the society by occasionally giving 
a book, or some other useful or necess- 
ary requirement. When the society 
has made fair progress an exhibition 
should be held, open to the public at a 
small charge. This, if well managed, 
would add to the funds, while it would} ~ 
probably be the means of awakening ' 
an interest in such studies, and result q 


Doh 


far we have spoken in general terms, 


in an accession of membership. 


“bp penny paper. 
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and our remarks would be as applicable 


| 
; 


to one subject as another, but we > 


would not advise that students imter- 
ested in different branches should form 
only one society. In our opinion those 
meetings will prove most interesting 
all of whose members are engaged in 
one pursuit. 
what interests Entomologists, and two 
who have kindred tastes, will have a 
pleasanter hour together than half a 
dozen, all of whom have different 
a wnion 


studies. For an exhibition 


shire, Denbigshire, &c., ivy grows on every 
sort of tree; around Llangollen, especially 
about Vale Cruses Abbey, it may be observed 
growing in all its glory upon ash, and from 
there to Llantissilio it has taken full pos- 
session from root to top of even the large 


| smooth-barked hollies, and at Tyn-y-pistol, 


Botanists do not care for | 


near the Brittania Inn, there is a stem of ivy 
on an ash tree from which a plank twelve 


| inches wide by three inches thick could be 


could be made with advantage, and the | 


more branches that could be brought | 
together at time, the greater would be > 
the interest for the outside public at | 


all events. 

We have exhausted our space, though 
much more might be said on this sub- 
ject. We will return to it on a future 
occasion. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our friends have had great trouble hitherto 
in procuring the YounG NATURALIST through 
Bookseller: the firm who supplied the 
trade at first being too far from the centre for 
ollectors to go to Walworth for odd copies of 
We now have pleasure to 

announce that we have arranged with 

Messrs. JOHN KempsTER & Co., 
St. Bride’s Avenue, 
Fleet Street, 

London, E. C. 


4vho will in future supply the trade; and we 


st our readers will have no further difficulty 


"$n procuring copies through a local Bookseller. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C., 


Ivy on AsH Trees.—In one of the early 


_jpumbers of the Young Naturalist it is asked,— 


ot 


Wu 


von 
fe 


~ 


Joes the ivy ever grow upon ash trees? I 
ave been waiting for some of our young 


iends to find out that it does and tell us so; 


ut as nobody has done this up to now, I 
ite to say that in ivy districts like Flint- 


cut; and on the first of this month, when 
walking along the edge of Windermere Lake, 
I saw an immense ash tree, the ivy on which 
had been cut near the ground to save the 
S. Grecson, Rose Bank, Fletcher 
Grove, Liverpool. 


tree.—C. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

The following is the best reply we have 
received to our request for a definition of the 
order Insecta, and its difference from other 
nearly allied orders. The signature we have 
no doubt isa nom de plume, as we think the 
handwriting is that of a lady; ifso we can 
only express our great pleasure at the fact. 

“The order Insecta consists of articulated 
animals, i.e., of animals whose bodies are 
composed of a series of flattened rings, within 
which are enclosed all the muscles and vital 
apparatus. They breathe by means of tubes 
(Brachez), which pass through the whole of 
their bodies and even through their legs. 
Their bodies are divided into three portions, 
viz., head, thorax, and abdomen, which fact 
has the 


series 


given rise to term ‘insert.’ 
of trans- 
formations, and in the perfect state have six 
articulated legsand two antennz. There are 
several other orders of articulated animals, 
viz., Crustacea, Arachnida, Myriapoda, and 
Annelida ; and 1 will now endeavour to show 
in what respects these orders differ from that 


of Insecia. 


They pass through a 


The Crustac:a (crabs, lobsters, 
woodlice, &c.) do not breathe by tubes, and 
are divided into two portions instead of three, 
the head being merged in the thorax; they 
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have besides a considerable number of legs. 
The Arachnida (Spiders, Mites, Soripions) 
generally, though not always, breathe by 
means of internal air sacs. They are, like 
Crustacea, divided into only two portions, and 
they are eight legged. The Myriapoda (centi- 
pedes, millipedes) have never any distinct 
thorax, and sometimes have no distinct head. 
They are, besides, as their name implies, 
many legged. The Annelida (earth-worms, 
&c.) have no legs, nor any distinct thorax, 
nor, in many cases, any distinct head.— 
“JOHN PEEL.”’ 

Will such of our readers as are disposed 
send us next a definition of the LEPIDOPTERA, 
and point out how it differs from other 
orders. Papers to reach us by October 16th, 
to be written on one side of the paper, and 
We 
shall be glad to receive a larger number of 


not to exceed four pages of note paper. 


replies this time. 


ENTOMOLOGY FOR 
BEGINNERS. 
By C.S. GREGSON. 
OCTOBER. 


‘A good try, is half done.”’ 

Speaking to some young collectors to-night, 
they seemed a little disheartened because 
moths did not appear as abundant just 
now as they dida few weeks ago, but Ireminded 
them that it was perhaps as well to have 
reduced numbers and better quality at sugar. 
My advice was and is sugar every suitable 
night, and visit the flowers afterwards, in 
woods Agrotis saucia with a few A. agathina 
worn, if on heath will perhaps be the best 
capture, but Calocampa Vetusta and Exoleta, 
Xylina Semibrunnea and X. petrificata, are worth 
trying for,and cannot be got without trying for, 
to say nothing of Dasycampa rubiginea which 
will be found on Ivy blossoms in suitable 
localities by those who try and try again, and 
The 
autumn Geometridz are now appearing, read 


there is still a chance of Epunda nigera. 


| 


what was said about lamps last month, and 
Thons 
Himeva 
pennaria with its beautiful pectinated antenne 


look out? for, the -“Lhorns. 22 net 


as was printed last month. 


will delight whoever trys for it at lamps, 


and many other insects will be in or 
upon the lamps, or flying about them, 
notably Pecilocanipa Populi, Dasypolia Templi, 
Meseha Oxycanthe  Phlogophora Meticulosa, 


Anthocilis pistacina, A. Lunosa, A. Litura, and 
the two Cerastis, Vaccinii, and Spadicea, all 
these latter will most probably have been 
seen on the sugar or ivy before you com- 
mence lamping, accompanied by Orthosia lota 
and O. Macilenta, Scopelosoma Sateletia, &c., 
KC. ; 
securing 


but it is well to have the chance of 
them by more processes than one: 
on open wastes some of the Tortrices and 
Pyvalides 


fumigating ; then we may try for what are 


are still to be got, especially by 


sitting on tree trunks and walls, &c., or we 
may try beating for Depressavie in thatch, or 
for hybernatingGrosillurig by beating Yew trees 
or other close trees, but in any case don’t let 
us forget that a good try is half done. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson ; with figures from life by 
5S. L: Mostey. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 
17, HOUPHROSYNE, Ling. Fle fbig 23: 
The Pearl Bovdered Fritillary. 


'‘ EUPHROSYNE, L., Euphrosyné, one of the 
graces.”’—A. L. 

Imago.—Plate 9, Fig. 
underside. Fulvous spotted and marked 
with black. Underside. 


fulvous, with similar black marks, a reddish 


3, upper and 
Fore wing paler 
mark at the tip. Hind wing, pale fulvous, 
with reddish blotches, one lorge silver spot at 
the centre, a smaller one nea~ 
row of silver semicircles at the hind margin. 


Larva.—Slack, with bluish white stripe 
on the sides, and a few white spots on the 


back. The spines on the back are yellow, — 


the base, anda © 
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with black tips, head and legs black, claspers 
dull red. It isa larva rarely met with, and 
Mr. G. F. Mathew informed Mr. Buckler, 
that ‘they are seldom seen on their food 


plant, but generally on a dead leaf in its | 


immediate neighbourhood, or a twig above | 


ry at 

Pupa.—Much curved in outline, and 
yvarty. Grey brown in color, with a few 
paler dots. 


Food Plant —Dog Violet (Viola canina ). 
Times of Appearance.—The imago 
emerges in May, and continues on the wing 
during the greater part of June. The larva 
is hatched at the end of June or beginning of | 
July, but does not as a rule feed up till 


spring in this country. Sometimes, however, | 


it does so, when the imago may be found in 
September, and the second brood of the 
larva appears the same month, to hybernate | 
till April. 

Habitat.—A common wood insect, cc- 
curring throughout the country, and generally 
It 
Europe, except a few isolated localities, such 


in some abundance. is found all 


over 
as the Spanish Peninsula, Corsica, &c. 
Variation.—This insect varies similarly 
The black 
spots become larger until tiiey coalesce, 


to some others of the genus. 
sometimes forming bands, &c. A specimen 
in Mr. Briggs’ cabinet has the base of the 
hind wing entirely black. Othersvary in the 
ground color, which becomes buff, orange, 
or almost white. Fig. 3a is a remarkable 
specimen in Mr. C. A. Briggs’ collection, 


taken at Folkstone, 1876. A very curious 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


one is in the collection of Mr, H. Vaughan. 
It is of the ordinary form in all respects, 
except that the spots on the upper side are sil. 
very or rather leaden in color, instead of being 
black as usual. Two varieties are named, 
Thalia, Hubn., occurring in Sweden and Nor- 
way, and Fingal, Herbst., also found in the more 
The latter like so 


many other boreal specimens, is smaller and 


northerly parts of Europe. 


‘darker the spots forming bandsas named above. 
We do not know anything further of Thalia, 


possibly one is but another name for the 
other. 


Parasites. —None known to us. 


CONCH OL OG. ¢. 
EANDOAND? BRES Fe WATER 7S bees: 
By H. T. Rosson, Stockton-on-Tees: 


BP AMUN UVES AG Ae 


Genus, Dreissena. 
The shell is somewhat triangular, with a 
plate across the narrow pointed part of each 


valve below the umbo, to which an auxiliary 


| muscle is attached, the hinge is without teeth. 


The mantle of the animal is closed with the 


exception of an opening for the passage of the 


| foot in front, and two for the siphons behind, 


| There is only one species Polvimorpha. 


Polymorpha.—The sheil is triangular as 


| already descrived, and with wavy zigzag mark- 


ings of dark brown on a lighter ground color, 
Jiteh 


ized mollusc, but is very prolific and is now 


the interior 1s bluish white. S Alp savareurallle 


common throughout the country, in rivers, 
docks, canals, &c. 
FAMILY, NAIADES. 


Genus, Anodonta. 
‘tie. shell 


the anterior side short; the genus may be 


is oval with equal valves, 
distinguished by the hinge being without teeth. 
There is but one species, Cygnezu. 

Cyegnea.—The shellis thin, ova! but rather 
variable in shape, and covered with an epider- 
mis, green or olive brown; the growth of the 
valves is indicated by concentric ridges, the 
hinge is on the posterior side and without 
interlocking teeth. it may be found in rivers, 
streams, canals, &c., throughout the country. 

Genus, Unio. 

The shells of this genus are rather similar to 
the last.in form, but with the valves thicker, 
and the hinge with interlocking teeth, the 
We 


anterior side is very short. The species are 


Tumidus, Pictorum and Margaritifer. 


Tumidus.—-This is somewhat oval, the 
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anterior side short and rounded, the posterior | slow streams, &c. 


long and rather angular ; the valves are ridged | 


concentrically, the umboes covered with wavy 
protuberances: the color is olive-green with 
rays of brighter green, interior pearty. They 
inhabit rivers, streams and canals, and are 
found mostly in the south and east of the 
country. 

Pictorum.—This shell is longer than the 
last, the anterior side is rather- short and 
rounded, the posterior side long and rather 
angular; the valves are ridged, 
stages of growth, the color is olive-brown, the 
found 


similar situations to the last, and in the same 


interior pearly. They may be in 


parts of the country. 


Maregaritifer.—This shell is long and 
rather arched, both ends are rounded, the 


Pusillum.—This is about the same size as 
the last, but is not so round a shell, the anterior 
side is rather oblique thongh rounded, the 
the 
umboes are uot so swollenas in Obftusale, though 
slightly so. 


posterior is also rounded but shorter ; 
It may be found throughout the 
country, in ponds, &c. 

Nitidum.—tThis shell israther larger than 
the last described, the umboes are nearly cen- 


tral, the anterior side rather oblique, both 


shewing | 


anterior very short, the posterior long, the | 


valves ridged concentrically and covered with 
a black epidermis. These are pearl bearing 
molluscs, they dwell in mountain streams, and 


rapid flowing rivers throughout the country. 


BPANLIEY. | CAR DIA CIE A: 


Genus, Pisidium. 

These fresh-water Cockles are mostly of 
very small size, the shell horny with the two 
valves equal ; the anterior sideis longer than the 
posterior, the hinge is toothed. 
has the siphons united. The following are the 


names of the species, Ammnicui, 
Flenslowtanun. 

Amnicum.—The largest of the genus, 
being fully a third of an inch in length, the 
posterior side is short and rounded, the anterior 


is long and rather angular; the valves are 


very distinctly striated in the direction of the | 


lines of growth, in color greyish-olive. It may 
be found in all parts of the country, in streams, 
&c., generally buried in the mud. 
Obtusale.—A small shell about a sixth of 
an inch in length, nearly circular, and with 
rounded striated valves, the umboes swollen, 
and they arealmost central, both anterior and 


Obtusale, | 
Pusillum, Nitidum, Casertanum, Putchellum, and | 


| 


The animal | 


sides rounded, it is striated and rather glossy. 
It is found in ditches and stagnant water. 

Casertanum.—this shell is about the 
same size as the last,the anterior side rather 
long and oblique, the posterior side short and 
rounded; itis greyishanddull. Itmay bemet 
with in all parts of the country,in streamsand 
ponds. 

Pulchellum.—tThis is very minute, being 
the smallest of the genus; the anterior side is 
the longer and is rather oblique, both sides 
are rounded. It may be found in stagnant 
water, ditches, &c., throughout the country. 

Henslowianum.—This isa rather larger 
shell than Pusillum, the anterior side is rather 
long and angular, the posterior short and 
rounded ; it israther yellowish and glossy, and 
is finely striated. It inhabits ponds and ditches, 
but is not so generally distributed as the other 
species. 

Genus. Cyclas. 

In this genus the snells are larger than in 
Pisidium, of similar shape and with toothed 
hinge, but with the posterior side of the valves 
the longer. The animal may be distinguished 
by the siphonal tubes being only partially 
united, they are united for a portion of their 
leneth, and are then divided. ~The species 
are Rivicola, Cornea, Pisidioides, Ovalis and 
Lacustris. 

Rivicola.— this is the largest of the genus, 
the shell measuring above three quarters of an 
inch in length, it is oval and thin, both sides 
are rounded, the anterior being slightly the 
shorter, it is bluish-white insideand olive-green 


posterior sides are rounded, It is found in | outside, glossy and striated; the umboes are 
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blunt and rounded. It is found in rivers and | where anyone may go and collect insects 


canals, in various parts of England, but chiefly | 


in the neighbourhood of London. 
Cornea.—A much smaller shell, not ex- 
ceeding a third of an inch in length; the valves 
are thin and rounded, bluish-white inside, 
yellowish-olive or horny on the outside, dull 
and almost smooth ; the anterior side is con- 
siderably shorter than the posterior,the umboes 
are rather rounded. This is abundant every- 
where, in streams, canals and ponds. 
Pisidioides.—This is a rather doubtful 
species, considered by some Conchologists to 
be a variety of Cornea, compared with which 


it is rather more distinctly striated, and the | 


posterior side more sloping. It is found in the 
Paddington canal. 

Ovalis.- A more oval shel! than the others, 
the posterior side rather the larger, it issmooth 
except for the ridges indicating the stages of 
the bluish-white, the 


exterior yellowish-grey, rather pale. It may 


growth ; interior is 
be found in ponds and canals, but is not so 
common as Cornea. 

Lacustris.—This is rather a small shell, 
somewhat square in form, thin, and of agreyish 
color; the umboes are nearly central, and have 


at their leisure, though there is now some 
doubt if anybody dare drink at the lake, a 
person having claimed it as his property, and 
who be to the man who dares to catch a 
minnow init. But the ‘‘ Gallop,’’ belongs to 
a more liberal owner, and anybody may roam 
at will. Iwrite that thismay be known to all, 
hoping that some one will go there and take 
Niobe, as I did, fiying with Adippe. 


differentation of the species is hardly up to 


Your 


my ideas of the distinctive characters of the 
three species named. The principal, and a 
never failing distinction is, that whereas the 
broad space above the second row of metallic 
marks from the outer margin in Aglaia and 
Adippe is 


suffused or dying away into the ground color 


always an empty space, often 


of the wing, whilst in Niode this space is al- 
ways filled in with rich patches of fulvous, 
forming a semi-band-like series of markings, 
the one next the abdomen being the largest 
and somewhat lozinge shaped. The semi- 


silvery marks under the fulvous patches often 


| shew as another faint broken row of metallic 


a cup-shaped prominence upon them; like | 


others of the genus, it is marked by the lines | 


which indicatet he stages of growth. It may 
be found in lakes, ponds, &c. 


FINTIS. 


PerirebD BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES. 
REMARKS ON ARGYNNIS NIOBE. 
By .C. S. GREGSON. 


I have been much pleased with reading your 
remarks upon ‘‘ Reputed British Butterflies ” 
in this week’s YoUNG NATURALIST, and ven- 
}tures to supplement it by saying that the 
| « Devil’s Gallop,” is an open rough piece of 
waste land, with a public road through it, mostly 
on th shore of Eastwaste water, between the 
Windermere Ferry Hotel and Hawkshead, 


, silver mark without the dark centre. 


marks, whilst in the variety Eris (on which 
no metallic marks appear) these marks are 
bright yellow below dying into the fulvous 


patches. But a more saliant character in 


| Niobe var. Eris is the bright yellow spect in 


the centre of which is a little dark dot, in the 
discoidal cell under the first series of three 
(often four) light patches. In very bright 
specimens of Niobe (type) this spot is often a 


A trace 


_ of this mark is sometimes seen in Adipfe, but 


it will not mislead any but very young natural- 
ists. 

The numerals which people used to say were 
1536, in ‘the discoidal cell of the fore wings, 
read more like 1376 to mein Adipfe, Aglaia, 
and Puphia, whilst in Niobe they appear more 
like 1375. As a further inducement for our 
young readers to go to “Gallop ” next July, 
I may say I took Adippe var. Chlorodippe there, 
which has the underwings green from the 
base to the red spots like Aglaia. 
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ote OsaPECTS AND 


PROJECTS. 
We 
; 


are How approaching the end 
‘and it seems fitting we should say a 


of the first year of our existence, 


few words now. about the future as well 
as the past. We are aware that our 


shortcomings have been great, but our 


readers’ sufferings from this cause are 


nothing to what ours haye been, 
“ Did I but tell thee half, thy tortured brain 
Would burnlike fire, and mine go wild again.” 


We have in our collection of auto- 


‘graphs, a letter of the late Charles | 


Dickens apologising to a contributor 


correspondent that if these matters 
annoy or iritate his contributors they 
‘reduce the unfortunate editor to the 
-jlast stage of nervous uncomfortability.” 


And the blunders! the 
ypographical errorvs!! Miss Biddy 
udge complained long ago that when 


*Xpressions. 


ne 
Talked of the dewdrops from freshly blown 


roses, 
he nasty things made it, from freshly blown 
noses.”’ 
Our readers might sometimes won- 
ex that we advocate the use of Latin 


for delays, in which he assures his | 


We could even give vent to stronger | 


28rd, 1880. 


names, when we appear to make such 


/ our readers. 


But ‘“ the past 
Let us hope that the future 


a sad hash of English. 
is past.” 
of the Young Naturalist may show con- 
siderable unprovement in spelling as 
in other matters. 

We are glad to know that many of 
the papers we have published during 
the past year have been appreciated by 
The brief monograph of 
British Land and Fresh-Water Shells, 
completed in the Jast number, is a 
sufficient manual for the beginner. 
The papers on British Ferns, though 
perhaps rather technical for those who 
know little of Botany, have proved 
useful to some. While, hackneyed as 
the subject is, some even of our ex- 
perienced readers have been good 
enough to express their satisfaction 
with our “British Butterthes.” This 
class of papers will be continued in the 
new volume. We hope during next 
year to complete “‘ British Butterflies,” 
while “ British Birds, their Nests and 
Eges” will be commenced, probably 
in the first number. ‘The occasional 
papers on Botany, by Mr. J. P. Soutter, 
will be continued from time to time. 
We also ave able to promise a serial 
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story, entitled “The Four Seasons.” | I have had cold baths, and I have done 


which will be begun in an early num- 


ber, Articles on various subjects for 
the instraetion of beginners will also 
appear as needed, 

With regard to our plates we have 
arranged. to Issue 


one eyery month 


diving next year, which will enable us 
to complete the figures of the British 
sutterilies, and also illustrate whatever 
else Inay appear to reyuure a special 
plate. The subscription price for next 
years volume will remain as before, 
iz., 6s. post free, but we propose to 
inake an alteration in the arrangement 
respecting colored plates. Those who 
pay in advance for the year, and who 
desire to have the plates colored, will 
be charged 8s. for the year, but those 
who send for singla colored plates will 
We trust this 
arrangement will be satisfactory. 


be charged 3d. each. 

We would like to say a word or two to 
those who do not remit so promptly as 
we could desire. but it is delicate sub- 


We 


(American, 


ject. once read an ancedote 


of course) of 
old looking gentlemen who met at an 
hotel. After supper they agreed that 


each should tell the others to what 
cause they attributed their lonecevity. 
One always went to bed sober, another 
had a cold bath each morning, and so 
on, until if came to the turn of the 
youngest looking. ‘To them surprise 
they found he was several years older 
than any one else present, nor was 
their surprise lessened when he said, 
* Well, 


drunk 


eeutlemen, 1 have gone to bed 


and | have gone to bed sober. 


a’ number of 


who will in future supply the trade: 


Bay, 


_ have been recently laid by 


without. I have done this, and I have 


not done that, but the one thing to 
which IL attribute my youthfulness is 
this, J always paid punctually for my 
| subseribers 


papers.” Some of our 


will perhaps take the hint. Even a 
penny paper is not established without 
considerable outlay, and if those who 


so. kinly 


gave us their names as 
subseribers so long ago, would now 


remit the amount of their subscription, 
we would be o} ie 


SSS SS 


SPECIAL “NOTICE. 


Our friends have had great trouble hitherto 
in procuring the YouNG NATURALIST through 
a bcokseller: the firm who supplied the 
trade at first being too far from the centre for 
eOU ey ae: to go to Walworth for odd copies of 

a penny paper. We now have pleasure to 
announce that we have arranged with 
Messrs. JOHN KEMPSTER & CoO., 

St. Bride’s Avenue, 
Fleet Street, 

London, 5G 
and we 
trust our readers will haveno further difficulty 
in proc urine eae throughs local Bookseller, 


CUTTLE-FISH.—-Many interesting facts 


relating to the North American cuttle-fish 
Professor Verrill 
before the Connecticut Academy. Tne banks 
of the Newfoundiand coast would seem to be 
One 
was seen on the beach at Lance Cove, Trinity 
still < 


escape. 


the headquarters for the Cephalopods. 


live and struggling desperately to 
It was borne in by a “spring tide” 
and a high inshore wind. In its struggles to 
get off it ploughecdl upa trench or furrow about 


30 feet long, and of considerable depth, by 


ei 


. 


’ 


' 
| 
| 


the stream of water which it ejected with great 


force from its syphon. 
it died. 


was nearly 11 feet long, its short arms were 12 


On careful measurement, its body 


feet in length and much thicker than a man’s 


thigh, and its tentacular arms were each 33 
feet long. 


When the tide receded — 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. 
name vour bats from your description. 


Ae. 


Eared Bats. In a state of nature bats 
retire for hybernation when flies are done. 
If you put yours out of doors on a cold 
If 


you keep them indoors and prevent them 


place they will go to sleep till Spring. 


hybernating, we have no doubt they will 
die. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. —- By an 
error it was stated that papers in reply to 
the second question would only be received 
up to the 16th. This should have been 
30th, which will give time yet for replies. 
With the present number we give plate 7, and 
with the next number will give plate 9, 
which will bring the figures up to the 
letterpress of British Butterflies. 
make in some 


extra plates must up 


] 


' 


z : y | Of, vaceinii 
Cesar, Somerville-—We cannot | PACE ENAT- 


lituva, 3X. cevago, 12 X. ferruginea, 2 O. lota, 8 


I saw 1 specimen of XV. rhyzolttha 


_ but it dropped off, as did also a great many 


Pe Gh course. is one of the Long | specimens of MW. oxyacanthe,and were not to be 
ei ’ 3% = | 


. found in the long grass. 


I may as well men- 
tion that it was raining hard the whole time, 
and there was a very stong wind but not cold. 
My mixture consisted of beer and sugar, 
(anboiled,) and a tea-spoonful of orange wine. 
The place sugared, was a field bordered on 


two sides with young oaks, behind which was 


a thick copse of ash and chestnut.—E. E. 


| gaster (Large Dragon Fly). 


These } 


measure for the deficient matter in these | 


two numbers, consequent on our having to 
give title page and indey. 
We have a few complete sets of the YounNG 
NATURALIST, which can be supplied, post 
We 


have also a large quantity of odd numbers, 


free (Including No. 53), at 4.9 per set. 


containing complete papers on various 
interesting subjects, suitable for distribu- 
tion in schools, &c., which we could send, 
post free, for 4d. per dozon. 
Mr. C. S. Grecson, Liverpool, writes us that 
he is “‘at home” to naturalists generally 
every Sunday, and that he has continued 
the practise for many years. Next week we 
shall publish a list of those who will be “‘ at 
home” during November, and we should 
»e obilged if names and dates could be sent 


in as early as possible. 


merks, CAPTURES,’ &€:; 


The following is a list of captures at one 
ight’s sugaring here, on Oct. 5th, 5 4d. 
common, ) 


prilina, 4 M. oxyacanthe, (very 


(A. vufina, 3 A. pistacita, (ianumerable,) J A. 


Hucking Hill, 
kent, 6th Octobsr, 1880. 


GREEN, Nr, Sittingbourne, 

DraGon FLy CapTurinG Foop.—About a 
fortnight ago, while standing on the lawn 
watching the beautiful gyrations of a Cordule- 
I was struck by 
the manner in which it pursued and captured 
a Pieris rape (small white butterdy): it 
followed it tor about fifty yards apparentiv 
a little over it; it then suddenly dropped its 


line of flight, shot in under the unfortunate 


| butterfly, turned its head round, and grasped 


it from beneath. I was in the hope of seeing 


how it would dispose of the wings, but aiter 


| passing within three feet of me it soared over 


' a large tree and was lost to view.—Wm. C. 


/ you 


U’Rewn, Penpraze Villa, Liskeard. October 


7th, 18&o. 


“REPUTED BRITISH 
BUTTERELIES. 


ARGYNNIS Nt1oBseE.—The Butterfly 


which 
mentioned in the last number of the 
Young Naturalist I have found out is not 
Niobe at all, but Adipfe var. Cleodoxa. It was 
taken by Abbott, near Bedford, in 1880. The 
specimens taken by Mr. Gerrard and by Mr. 
Gregson may be also Cleodoxa. The Went (?) 
specimens are certainly Niobe.—C. W. Date, 
Glanvilles, Wootton, Dorset. 
(It is satisfactory to have one specimen thus 
accounted for by so good an authority as 
Mr. Daie. 


specimen, and it is certainly Node. 


We have seen Mr. Gregson’s 
Can 


any one speak as to Mr. Gerrard’s ?—Eps.! 


%. 
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Vous 


THE PAST VOLUME. 


A 


_ Naturalist wasfirst projected. How time 
speeds along! It, to us at all events, 
_ has been a year of work, of hard work, 
_ yet after all it has been a happy year, 
| for work is one of the sweets of life. 


Idle hands that hang all day long 


j 
| 


YEAR has gone, and yet it seems | 
but as yesterday when the Young | 


| were 


discontinued after June _ be- 
cause we found the number of species 
srow so bulky and our limited space 
required for other matter, so we decided 


to discontinue them as Mr. Gregson’s 


excellent articles covered very much of 


dangling by the owner's sides with | 


nothing to do, are always in the way. 

| If you have nothing to do, find some- 

| thing, don’t be idle, for that makes 
life dreary, and hardly worth having. 

_ But we need not say this, the naturalist 
has no idle time, if he has, he is nota 
naturalist. 


We dare say that our readers have | 


all been smooth sailing on our part, 
| and we should like those who find 
| most fault just to change places with 
‘us for one month. Many of the 
promises we gave at the commence- 
ment have been fulfilled, but some few 
have not, as for instance the lectures 
by Geo, Brook, F.L.S., the cause in 


of the two last lectures weve lost. 
papers on the Lepidoptera of the months 


: 
| 
. 
| some cause of complaint, but it has not | 


the 


While we have thus fallen short of 


same ground. 


our promises in one or two cases, in 
others we have greatly exceeded them. 
At the commencement weonly promised 


an occasional plate, but we soon de- 


_ cided to issue one every month, and it 


this case being that the M.S. reports | 
The | 


the circulation gets up, as we hope it 
will, we may issue them even oftener. 
These plates we believe have given 
every satisfaction to persons who make 
a business of drawing and lithography, 
and the hand-colored ones we are told 
are superior to anything that has before 
appeared at the price. 

At the beginning of the year we pro- 
jected an Exchange Club, which has 
not been carried into effect, from the 
simple reason that so few seemed to 


| take an interest in what we proposed, 


but we have since discovered that 


several were waiting for some one else 


to speak, and all being silent we in- 


ferred that the time had not yet come. 
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However, we are still willing to do | 


what we can to further so desirable an 
object, and we will lay our plans before 
our readers in an early number, prob- 
ably the next, and in the meantime 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


of what they are doing. 


we should be glad to hear from anyone | 


who has anything to suggest. 


We hope our readers will continue 
to give us their support, and not only 
that, but also induce others to support 
us as well, for we are vain enough to 
think our paper has been of some use, 


communications in the past, and we 


have every reason to hope and believe 


they will do so in the future, and from 


_ beginners too we expect some accounts 


It is not 
sufficient to capture an insect, and 


place it in an allotted space in your 


not only to beginners but to experienced | 


hands. The papers on ‘ Rearing Lepi- 
doptera from the Egg,” and others 
weknow have been ofsome service, and if 


each of our subscribers could get 


another, we should be able to still | 


further increase the usefulness of the 
magazine. 


While we state that it has been of 
| Society, and we have every reason to 


service to other people we must not 
forget to tell you that those parties 


who have derived most benefit from it —. 
_ this is completed others will be begun, 


are ourselves. Not because we have 
made a2 large profit out of it, for quite 
the contrary is the case, agents have 
failed upon our hands, and the early 
part of its career was very expensive. 
But we told you we had had to work, 
and the very fact of our working has 
given us the benefit. The benefit we 
have derived from writing the ‘‘ Orders 
of Insects,” answering queries, and 
naming specimens sent to us for that 
purpose, has amply repaid all the 
labour we have bestowed. 


Some of the best naturalists in the 


the land have favored us with their | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 
i 


cabinet, tell other people what you are 
doing so that they may go and do hike- 
wise if they choose. 

During thisvolume, and ata very early 
date, it is our intention to commence 
the first of a series of Handbooks on 
British Natural History. The first 
work, which will consist of several 
volumes, and extend over some time, 
will be on Birds and their Eggs, illus- 
trated by hand-painted plates of every 
species, and its varieties; we have 
already obtained the promised assistance 
of an eminent Fellow of the Zoological 


believe that the work will be superior 
to any other of the same class. Before 
and if we should live to complete the 
whole series the Young Naturalist will 
leave a monument that will be of ser- 


| vice for many long years to come. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A friend of mine having lately returned 
from America has presented me with several 
rare insects, but as he does not know the 
names I should feel obliged if any one resid- 
ing in this district would kindly name them 
for me.—JAMES McInTosH, 18, Brainerd 
Street, Tue Brook, Liverpool. 

‘Apply to Mr. Gregson. 

—hps.! 


See our back page. 
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DEAR Srrs,—In the last number of the 
Young Naturalist is a curious mistakes, Dr. 
Abbott took Cleodoxa in 1800, not 1880, as he 
has been dead fifty years. When I was at 
the Entomological Exhibition, I saw the spei- 


men taken by Mr. Gerrard, and certainly | 
How- | 


took it be Cleodoxa, instead of Niobe. 


insect you get. 


ever I heard some of our best Entomologists | 


express doubt about its being Niobe. 
the specimen of P. Podalivius taken by Dr. 
Abbott, in Clapham Park Wood, Bedford- 
shire, May, 1803. 
botanist, and it might have been imported in 
the pupa state amongst plants from abroad. 
Ialso possess MW. Dia, taken by R. Weaver, in 
Sutton Park, Warwickshire; 1833, V. huntera, 
taken by Capt. Blower, at Haverford West, 
‘Wales, on July 28th, 1828. H. Bucephalus 
taken by Mr. Raddon, near Barnstaple, Devon. 


$$ 


about Niobe? I should like to see an article 


in regard to the Channel Isles. 
| Conchologists, &c., admit them to be British, 


whilst Entomologists do not. Both sides 


Ventnor, Oct. 26th, 1880. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A friend at Camberwell writes wishing that 
some Entomologist would make an ‘At 


Home” in that neighbourhood. 


MOTES, CAPTURES, &C., 


A Few Notes on 
TempLi.—The season is far advanced, but 


I have ' 


Dr. Abbott was a great | 


Botanists, | 


I have also specimens of P. Virgauree and | 
P. Chyseis, about which I can give you inform- 
ation another day. Get Mr. Bond’s opinion | 
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To look for them you must 


| go to some old stone quarry in elevated 


situations, and turn the old rubbish up, 
where you will be pretty sure to be rewarded 
with D. templi, and other things. If you 
have no quarries near at hand, the dross 
from the iron forges that is used for repair- 
ing the roads with, is a good place for them, 
and they prefer that which is newly laid on, 
I should say on aceount of the warmth it 
affords. Ifyou should be successful in taking 
the insect, and wish to breed it, keep the 
females alive till spring, and then they will 
deposit their eggs, and die. But the eggs 
will hatch in a short time, but the larva are 
difficult to rear, as they are internal feeders. 
They feed on cow parsnip, and also on 
Angelicea. — JAMES VARLEY, Almondbury 
Bank, Huddersfield, October 18th, 1880. 
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